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My desflt rsvrrbd and very dear Friend, 

I trust you will receive this work with all its defects as the ofiering of a sincere 
heart; as a small token of my cordial veneration and love, and ä that sincere 
gratitude which I have long felt impelled to express, for the edification I have 
derived from your discourses. May a gracious God long aHow you to labour and 
shine among us for the welfare of his church, with that holy energy which he has 
bestowed upon you, with the spirit of Christian wisdom and freedom, the spirit of true 
freedom exalted above all the strife of human parties, — which the Son of God alone 
bestows, and which is especially requisite for the guidance of the church in our 
times, agitated and distracted as they are by so many conflicts ! This is the warmest 
wish of one who with all his heart calls himself yours. 

Thus I wrote on the 22d of May, 1682, and afler six years I again repeat with 
all my heart, the words expressive of dedication, of gratitude, and of devout wishes 
to the Giver of all perfect gifls. Since that portion of time (not unimportant in our 
agitated age) has passed away, I hare to thank you, dear and inmostly revered man, 
for many important words of edification and instruction, which I have received from 
your lips in public, as well as for the precious, gift*" which has often administered 
refreshment to myself and others. Yes, with all my heart I agree with those 
beautiful sentiments which form the soul of your discourses, and bind me with such 
force to your person. God grant that we may ever humbly and faithfully hold fast 
the truth which does not seek for reconciliation amidst contrarieties, but is itself 
unsought the right mean. God grant (what is far above all theological disputations,) 
that the highest aim of our labours may be to produce the image of Christ in the souls 
of men, — that to our latest breath we may ke^ this object in view without wavering, 
fast bound to it in true love, each one in his own sphere, unmoved by the vicissitudes 
of opmion and the collisions of party ! 

Let me add as a subordinate wbh, that you would soon favour us with a volume of 
discourses, to testify of this **one thing that is needful." 

A. Neander* 

BnuN, SOlh May, 183a 

From the fulness of my heart I once more repeat the wishes and thanks before 
expressed, and rejoice that it is in my power to dedicate the third edition of this work 
to you, my inmostly dear and revered friend. 

A. Neander. 

BcRuis 2d Aalflut, 1841. 

* Anading probably to a volume of Sermons already pnbliBhed. — Tb>» 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Only a few words seem necessary by 
way of preface to the following transla- 
tion* It was begun towards the close of 
1840 ; but early in the present year the 
Translator having requested Dr. Neander 
to favour him with any corrections or ad- 
ditions whioh he might have made to the 
second edition (published in 1838), was 
informed, in reply, that a third edition was 
passing through the press: at the same 
time, an offer was most kindly made of 
forwarding the proof-slieets, by which 
means the translation will appear within 
a few weeks after the original, in its 
most approved form. 

It may be proper to state, that there 
were circumstances which rendered it de. 
sirable that as little dday as possible should 
occur in the preparation of the Bnglish 
work. This deinand for expedition may 
have perhaps occasioned more inadver- 
tencies, than the modicum of negative re 
putation allotted to 'literary workmanship 
of this kind can well afford. The Trans 
later trusts, however^ that he has, on the 
whole, succeeded in giving a tolerably cor- 
rect representation of the original, though, 
had time been allowed for a more careful 
revision, several minor blemishes might 
have been removed, and the meaning of 
some passages have been more distinctly 
brought out. 

The Author's great and long-established 
reputation as an Ecclesiastical Historian, 
would render it unnecessary, even if not 
somewhat unseemly, to usher in this work 
with a lengthened descant on its merits. 
The impartial and earnest inquirer after 
truth, will not fail to be delighted with the 
marks it everywhere presents of unwearied 
research, extended views, and profound 



piety. No one would regret more than 
the excellent author, if the freedom of his 
inquiries should give pain to any of his 
Christian brethren ; still his motto must 
be " Amicus Socrates^ magU arnica Veri' 
tasJ^ He is completely at issue with the 
advocates of certain views which have 
lately been gaining a disastrous preva- 
lence in this country. The decided terms 
in which he asserts the noble equality and 
brotherhood of Christian men, in opposi- 
tion to the antichristian tenet of a priest- 
hood in the sense not of religious instruc- 
tors, but of exclusive conveyors of super- 
natural influence,* will be little relished by 
those who would attempt to share the in- 
communicable prerogatives of the "one 
Mediator." But, as Dr. N. justly remarks 
in one of his earlier communications (for 
all of which the Translator is glad of an 
opportunity to express his heartfelt grati- 
tude), ^ the gospel itself rests on an im« 
movable rock, while human systems of 
theology are every where undergoing a pu- 
rifying process, 1 Cor. iii. 12, 18. Wb 

LIVS IN THB TIHS OF A 6RBAT CBISIS !'* 

This translation has been prepared at a 
distance from those helps which would have 
been within my reach at an earlier period, 



* By no writers has this error been more ably 
exposed than by Archbidiop Whately and Dr. 
Arnold; by the former, in ** the Errors of Roman- 
ism traced to their origin in human nature,V and 
by the latter, in the introduction to a volume of 
discourse«, lately published on *'the Chrklian. 
Life."—" To revive Christ's church is to expel tho 
antichrist of priesthood, which, as it was foretold 
of him, *as Owl BÜUth in the temple cf Chd^^skow- 
ing kimaelf that Im is Ood;* and to restor« its 
disf^Mhised members, the laity, to the discharge 
of tbSnyper duties in it, and to the « 
nesi ^flRr panunoont importance.** p. 
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and soon afler a change of residence had 
separated me from three friends especially, 
with whom most of the important topics in 
this work had been submilted to frequent 
and earnest discussion. Without the for- 
mality of a dedication, my sense of the 
value of their friendship prompts me to 
loake this allusion, which is connected with 
some of my most pleasing recollections. 
I wish also to express my obligations to 
Dr. Edward Michelson of the University 
of Leipzig, who not only gave up his in- 
tention of publishing a translation of this 
work, on being informed that I was en- 
gaged in a similar undertaking, but most 
readily favoured me with his opinion on 



various passages during the preparation of 
the manuscript. I have received, too, from 
a friend of Dr. Neander, with whose name 
I am not acquainted, the results of a very 
careful examination of the first six proof- 
sheets, which I gratefully acknowledge, 
and only regret that the whole work could 
not be submitted to his review previous to 
publication. 

A brief biographical notice of Dr. Ne- 
ander, extracted from the " Conversations- 
Lexicon," will probably not be unaccept- 
able to the readers of this work. 

J. B. Rtland. 

NoKTHAMrroH, Norember 2d, 1841. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 



John Augustus Williaä Neandeb, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology at Berlio, 
CoDsiätorial Counsellor in the Royal Con-» 
sistorium of the Province of Brandenburg, 
was born at GottingQp, January 16, 1789, 
and spent the greater part of his youth at 
Hamburg. In that city be received his 
education at the Gymnasium and Johan- 
neum, which then flourished under Grulitt's 
superintendence. He began his academi- 
cal studies at Halle in 1806, shortly afler 
having renounced the Jewish faith and em- 
braced Christianity, and ended them in 
Gottingen under the venerable Planck. 
After a short residence in Hamburg, he 
removed in 1811 to Heidelburg, and there 
commenced as a theological teacher, by 
defending his essay, '< De fidei gnoseosque 
idesB qua ad se invicem atque ad philo- 
sophiam referatur, ratione, secundum men- 
tem Clementis Alexandri.'' In the follow« 
ing year he became extiaordinary professor 
of Theology in Heidelburg. He then pub- 
lished B work replete with a living fresh- 
ness of delineation and spirited discussion, 

^ / ** Über den Kaiser Julianus und sein 
Zeitalter,''^ which showed the hand of a 
master in this department of Church his- 
tory, and marked an extraordinary pro- 
gress in his power of thought and reflection. 
In the following year he received a call to 
the university of Berlin. His second mo- 

■f nograph, " Der heilige Bernard und sein 
Zeitalter/' (1813), was enlarged in the 
last edition by an introduction on the flrst 
period of the scholastic philosophy. Ne- 
ander then turned his attention to the earl v 
period of the church, and produced a work 
on Gnosticism, ^< Genetische Entwickelung 
der vornehmsten gnostischen Systems," 
(1818). He delineated, with a special re- 



ference to life and practice, the character 
of a bishop who was distinguished as a 
preacher, pastor, and theological writer, 
in a work entitled, " Der heilige Chrysos- "^ 
tomus und die Kirche, besonders des Ori- 
ents, in dessen Zeitalter.'* The third vo- 
lume of this work is designed to embrace 
the peculiar theological views of Chrysos- 
tom. Neander intended to leave the bio- 
graphy of Augustin to a friend, but we 
would rather hope, that we may receive 
it from himself, the creator and master of 
the new Patristic monogriaphs, as he has 
opened the way to it by his work on Ter- 
tuUian, <' Antignostikus Geist der Tertul- i- 
lianus," a825). In his " Denkwirdigkeit- 
en aus aer Geschichte des Christenthums 
und des christlichen lebens,'* 3 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1622, 2d edit, 1825, (since translated 
into French)« he has attempted the difficult 
task of imparting to general readers the 
substance of what is most important and 
interesting to that class in his Church His- 
tory. 'Hüs work unfortunately reaches 
only to the times of Anschar.* All the 
works we have hitherto mentioned were 
only preparative to his "«General History 
of the Christian Religion and Church,'* of 
which the design may be expressed most 
simply and cL^rly in the Author's own 
words. He states, that it had been from ^ 
early life the object of his studies to exhibit 
Church History as a speaking evidence of ' 
the divine power of Christianity — ^as a 
school of Christian experience — a voice 
of edification, instruction, and warning. 



* AnBch%r or Ansgar, a French monk born at 
Corbie, in the diocevs of Amiens, in ibe year 801. 
An interesting aecoimtof his laboun in the North 
of Europe, is given by Dr. Neander in the 4th vol. 
of his *• AHgemoine Geschichte,** pp. 3.33. Tr. 
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sounding through all ages fbr all who are 
willing to listen to it The first volume, 
in three parts, contains the history of the 
church from the end of the Apostolic age 
to the year 811 ;* the second volume, also 
in three parts, reaches to Gregory I.; 
the third volume, appeared in 1631, the 
fourth appeared in 1836, and the fifth has 
heen published during the present year 
1841, bringing down the history to the 
year 1294. 

The work of which a translation is now 
given first appeared in 1832. A collection 
of his smaller writings, including an ad- 



* Of this an English traDslation has lately ap- 
peared, in 2 vols. 8vo^ by the Rev. H. J. Rose.— 



dress at the formation of the Berlin Bible 
Society, was published in 1829. 

Dr. Neander's lectures in the university 
extend to all branches of historical theo- 
logy, to the exegesis of most of the New 
Testament writings» to which he has added 
lectures on Systematic Theology. His 
labours in the Consistorium relate princi- 
pally to theological examinations. With 
an infirm state of health, he devotes all 
the time which his onerous official duties 
and literary avocations leave at his com- 
mand to intercourse with the students of 
theology. What he has done and is still 
doing in this respect — his devotion to the 
benefit of the young, cannot and need not 
be enlarged upon here. There are living 
attestations in abundance. 



PREFACE 



TO 



VOLUME I. OF THE FIRST EDITION* 



It was certainly my intention to have 
allowed my representation of the Christian 
religion and church in the apostolic age, 
to follow the completion of the whole of 
my Church History, or at least of the 
greater part of it; but the wishes and 
entreaties of many persons, expressed both 
in writing and by word of mouth, have 
prevailed upon me to alter my plan. 
Those, too, who took an interest in my 
mode of conceiving the developement of 
Christianity, were justified in demanding 
an account of the manner in which I con- 
ceived the origin of this process, on which 
the opinions of men are so much divided 
through the conflicting influences of the 
various theological tendencies in this criti- 
cal period of our German Evangelical 
church ; and perhaps, if it please God, a 
thoroughly matured and candidly expressed 
conviction on the subjects here discussed, 
may furnish many a one who is engaged 
in seeking, with a connecting link for the 
comprehension of his own views, even if 
this representation, though the result of 
protracted and earnest inquiry, should 
contain no new disclosures. 

As for my relation to all who hold the 
conviction, that faith in Jesus the Saviour 
of sinful humanity, as it has shown itself 
since the first founding of the Christian 
church to be the fountain of divine life, 
will prove itself the same to the end of 
time, and that from this faith a new crea- 
tion will arise in the Christian church and 
in our part of the world, which has been 
preparing amidst the storms of spring — to 
all such persons I hope to be bound by the 
bond of Christian fellowship, the bond of 
" the true Catholic spirit,^^ as it is termed 



by an excellent English theologian of the 
17th century.f But I cannot agree with 
the conviction of those among them who 
think that this new creation will be only a 
repetition of what took place in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, and that 
the whole dogmatic system, and the entire 
mode of contemplating divine and human 
things,:|: must return as it then existed. 

On this point, I assent with my whole 
soul to what my deeply revered and be- 



* This work wis originally puUiBhed in two 
▼olomei. 

2 



t We meet with a beautifnl specimen of such a 
spirit in what has been admirably said by a re- 
spected theologian of the Society of Friends, 
Joseph John Gumey : *^ It can scarcely be denied, 
that in that variety of administration, through 
which the saving principles of religion ' are ror 
the present permitted to pass, there is much of a 
real adaptation to a eorreeponding variety of men- 
lal eoudilion. Well, therefore, may we bow with 
thankfulness before that infinite and unsearchable 
Being, who in all our weakness follows us with 
his love, and through the diversified mediums of 
religion to which the several classes of true Chris- 
tians are respectively accustomed, is still pleased 
to reveal to them all the same crucified Redeemer, 
and to direct their footsteps into one path of obe- 
dience, holiness and peace.** See Observations on 
the distinguishinff Views and Practices of the 
Society of Friends, by Joseph John Gumey, ed. 
vii. London, 1834. Words fit to shame theolo- 
gians who are burning with zeal for the letter and 
forms, as if on these depended the essence of reli^ 
gion, whose life and spirit are rooted in fiicts. 

X Well might the noble words of Luther bo ap. 
plied to those who cling to the old rotten posts of 
a scaffolding raised by human hands, as if they 
were needed for the divine building. " When at a 
window I have ^zed on the stars of heaven, and 
the whole beautiful vault of heaven, and saw no 
pillars on which the builder had set such a vault; 
yet the heavens fell not in ; and that vault still 
stands firm. Now there are simple folk who look 
about for such pillars and would fain grasp and 
feel them. But since they cannot do this, they 
quake and tremble, as if tiie heavens would cer- 
tainly fiill in, and for no other reason than because 
they cannot grasp or see the pillars; if they could 
but lay hold of them , then the heavens (they think) 
would stand firm enoufb.** 



PREFACE. 



I oved friend, Steudel, lately expressed, so 
deserving of consideration in our times, 
and especially to be commended to the 
attention of our young theologians.* He 
admirably remarks, " But exactly this and 
only this, is the pre-eminence of the one 
truth, that it maintains its triumphant worth 
under all changes of form ;" and Niebuhr 
detected in the eagerness to restore the old, 
an eagerness for novelty ; " When the no- 
velty of a thing is worn away by use, we 
are prone to return to the old, which then 
becomes new again, and thus the ball is 
thrown backwards and forwards."! 

In truth, whatever is connected with the 
peculiarities of the forms of human culti- 
vation, as these change, goes the way of 
all flesh ; but the Word of God, which is 
destined by a perpetual youthfulness of 
power to make all things new — abides for 
ever. Thus the difference existing be- 
tween these persons and myself, will cer- 
tainly show itself in our conception of 
many important points in this department 
of history, but in my judgment these dif- 
ferences are only scientific, and ought not 
to disturb that fellowship which is above 
all science. But I can also transport my- 
self to the standing-point of those to whom 
these objects must appear in a different 
light ; for the rise of such differences is in 
this critical period unavoidable, and far 
better than the previous indifference and 
lifeless uniformity. And even in zeal for 
a definite form, 1 know how to esteem and 
to love a zeal for the essence which lies at 
the bottom,^: and I can never have any 



• In the Tübingen '' Zeitaehrift für Theologie,'' 
1832, part i. p. 33. Blessed be the memory of 
this beloved man, who left this world a few months 
ago, and is no longrer to be seen in the holy band 
or combatants for that evangelical truth which was 
the aim, the centre, and the soal of his whole life, 
and the firm anchor of his hope in death, when he 
proved himself to be one of those faithful teachers 
of whom it may be said— •• whose faith foUow, 
eoneidering the end of their conversation." 

t One of the many golden sentences of this 
great man in his letters, of which we would re- 
commend the second volume especially to all 
young theologians. 

X Provided it be the true zeal of simplicity, 
which accompanies humility, and where sagacity 
does not predominate over simplicity; but by no 
moans that zeal which, in coupling itself with the 
modern coxcombry of a super-refined education, 
endeavours to season subjects with it to which it 
is least adapted, in order to render them palatable 
to the vitiated taste that loathes a simple diet; 



thing in common with those who will not 
do justice to such zeal, or, instead of treat- 
ing it with the respect that is always due 
to zeal and affection for what is holy, with 
Jesuitical crafl aim at rendering others 
suspected, by imputing to them sinister 
motives and designs. 

It was not my intention to give a com- 
plete history of the Apostolic age, but only 
what the title, advisedly selected, indicates. 
I have prefixed to it the Introduction from 
the first volume of my Church History, 
reserving the recasting of the whole work 
for a new edition, should God permit. 

In reference to the arrangement of the 
whole plan and the mutual relation of the 
parts of the representation, I must beg the 
reader to suspend his judgment awhile, till 
the completion of the whole by the publi- 
cation of the second part. 

It will be my constant aim to carry on 
to its conclusion the whole of the work I 
have undertaken on the history of the 
Church, if God continue to grant me 
strength and resolution for the purpose. 
Meanwhile, a brief compendium of Church 
History on the principles of my arrange- 
ment, but enriched with literary notices, 
will be published. My dear friend Pro- 
fessor Rheinwald of Bonn having been 
prevented by his new duties from exe- 
cuting this work, it has been undertaken 
at my request by another of my friends, 
Mr. Licentiate Vogt,* already favourably 
known to the theological public by his 
share in editing the Homiliarium, and still 
more commended to the public favour by 
his literary labours on the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, and the Life and Times of Gerson, 
Chancellor of Paris. May he receive from 
every quarter that public favour and en- 
couragement which his character, acquire- 
ments, and performances deserve.f 

A. Neandeb. 

Berlin, 29th May, 1832. 

and thus proves its own unsoundness. A carica. 
ture jumble of the most contradictory elements at 
which every sound feeling must revolt ! 

• Now Dr. Vogt, ordinär? professor of Theo- 
logy, and pastor at Greifswald. 

t This wish for so peculiarly dear a friend, 
whose personal intercourse, so beneficial to my 
heart, I no longer enjoy, has been fulfilled. But 
his multiplied labours will not permit him to ac- 
complish the design mentioned above. Yet if it 
please God, another of my young friends will be 
found fitted fi>r the task. 



PREFACE 



TO 



VOLUME IL OF THE FIRST EDITION.* 



I HAVE only a few words to say in ad- 
dition to the Preface of the first volume. 
The exposition of doctrines which occupies 
the principal part of the second half of 
this work, I was obliged to regulate as to 
quantity by the relation in which this work 
stands to the general history of the Church, 
and the proportion which the history of 
doctrine in the latter bears to the whole. 
Hence I have been obliged to leave un- 
touched many questions which would occur 
to the Christian theologian, who developes 
and elaborates the contents of the sacred 
records for the use of his own times ; my 
endeavours have been confined to repre- 
senting primitive Christianity according to 
its principal models of doctrine in its his- 
torical developement. In executing such 
a work, every man must be influenced by 
his own religious and doctrinal standing- 
point, by his views of the doctrines of 
Christianity, its origin, and its relation to 
the general developement of the human 
race. On this point no one can blame an- 
other for differing from himself; for a 
purely objective historical work, stripped 
of all subjectivity in its representation, un- 
tinctured by the individual notions of the 
writer, is an absurdity. The only ques- 
tion is, what point of view in the contem- 
plation of these objects most nearly cor- 
responds to the truth, and from this the 
clearest conceptions will be formed of the 
images presented in history. Without re- 
nouncing our subjectivity, without giving 



up our own way of thinking (a thing ut- 
terly impossible) to those of others, or 
rendering it a slave to the dogmas of any 
school which the petty arrogance of man 
would set on the throne of the living God, 
(for this would be to forfeit the divine free- 
dom won for us by Christ,) our eflTorts 
must be directed to the constant purifica- 
tion and elevation of our thinking (other- 
wise subject to sin and error) by the spirit 
of truth. Free inquiry belongs to the 
goods of humanity, but it presupposes the 
true freedom of the whole man, which 
commences in the disposition, which has 
its seat in the heart, and we know where 
this freedom is alone to be found. We 
know, whence that freedom came which 
by means of Luther and the Reformation 
broke the fetters of the human mind. We 
know that those who have this beautiful 
name most frequently on their lips, 'often 
mean by it only another kind of slavery. 

It will now be my most earnest care 
and greatest satisfaction, to devote the time 
and strength not employed in my official 
labours, to the continuation of my History 
of the church to its termination, for which 
may God grant me the assistance of his 
Spirit ! 

A. Nbandbr. 

Berlin, 9th Augflut, 1833. 



* This alludes to the Berlin edition of this work, 
which w&s published in two volumes. 



GENERAL PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Having, as I believe, sufficiently ex- 
plained in my former prefaces, the object 
of this work and the theological position 
it takes in relation to other standing-points, 
I have little more to add. What I have 
here expressed will serve to rectify several 
errors which have since been discovered, 
and to pacify, as far as possible, various 
complaints. Many things indeed ^nd their 
rectification or settlement only in that con- 
stant process of developement and purifi- 
cation which is going on in a critical age. 
There is a fire kindled which must sepa- 



rate in the building that is founded on a 
rock, the wood, hay and stubble, from 
what is formed of the precious metals and 
jewels. There are imaginary wants which 
not only I cannot satisfy, but which I do 
not wish to satisfy. The activity shown 
of late years, in Biblical inquiries and the 
kindred branches of history, has enabled 
me to correct and amplify many parts, 
and to vindicate others from objections. 

A. Neander. 

i 

: Berlm, 30th May, 1838. 
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As to what I have said respecting the 
position I have taken in reference to the 
controversies which are every day waxing 
fiercer, and distract an age that longs ai^er 
a new creation, I can only reassert that, 
if it please God, I hope to abide faithful to 
these principles to my latest breath ! the 
ground beneath our feet may be shaken, 
but not the heavens above us. We will 
adhere to that theologia pectoris, which is 
likewise the true theology of the spirit, the 
Gtrman theology as Luther calls it. 



The demand for this new edition was a 
call to improve the work to the utmost of 
my ability, and to introduce whatever new 
views appeared to me to be correct. 

Sound criticism on particular points will 
always be welcome to me ; the cavils of 
i self-important sciolists I shall always de- 
' spise. 
I A. Neanoeb. 

' Bkrun, dd August, 1841. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN PALESTINE, PREVIOUS TO ITS SPREAD 
AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. 



CHAPTER L 

THE CHKISTIAN CHUKCH ON ITS VTK8T APTEAKANCB AS 
A DISTINCT REUQIOUS GOMMUNITT. 

The historical developement of the 
Christian Church as a hody, is similar to 
that of the Christian life in each of its 
memhers. In the latter case, the transition 
from an unchristian to a Christian state 
is not an event altogether sudden, and with- 
out any preparatory steps. Many sepa- 
rate rays of divine light, at different times, 
enter the soul; various influences of 
awakening preparative grace are felt, be- 
fore the birth of that new divine life by 
which the character of man is destined to 
be taken possession of, pervaded and trans- 
formed. The appearance of a new person- 
ality sanctified by the divine principle of 
life, necessarily forms a great era in life, 
but the commencement of this era is not 
marked with perfect precision and distinct- 
ness; the new creation manifests itself 
more or less gradual 1 y by its effects. " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.'* 
The same may be affirmed of the church 
collectively, with this difference however, 
that here the point of commencement is 
more visibly and decidedly marked. 

It is true, that Christ, during his ministry 
on earth, laid the foundation of the outwai^ 
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structure of the church ; he then formed 
that community, that spiritual theocracy, 
whose members were held together by faith 
in him, and a profession of allegiance to 
him as their King; and which was the 
chosen vessel for receiving and conveying 
to all the tribes of the earth that divine in- 
dwelling life, which he came to impart to 
the whole human race. The fountain of 
divine life was still shut up in him, and 
had not diffused itself abroad with that' 
energy and peculiarity of direction, which 
were essential to the formation of the Chris- 
tian church. The Apostles themselves were 
as yet confined to the bodily presence and 
outward guidance of the Redeemer: though, 
by the operation of Christ, the seminal 
principal of a divine life had been deposited 
in their hearts, and given signs of germi- 
nation, still it bad not attained its full ex- 
pansion and peculiar character; hence it 
might be affirmed, that what constituted 
the animating spirit and the essential nature 
of the Christian church, as an association 
gradually enlarging itself— (the unity of a 
divine life manifesting itself in a variety of 
individual peculiarities) had not yet ap- 
peared ; this event, indeed, Christ had inti- 
mated would not take place till preparation 
had been made for it by his sufferings and 
return to his heavenly Father. 

At his last interview with the disciples, 
just before his final separation from them. 
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in answer to their inquiry respecting the 
coming of his kingdom, he referred them 
to the power of the Holy Spirit, who would 
enable them rightly to understand the doc- 
trine of his kingdom, and furnish them with 
fit instruments for spreading it through the 
world. All the promises of the Saviour 
relate, it is true, not merely to one single 
event, but to the whole of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit on the Apostles, and in a 
certain sense, on the Universal Church 
founded by their means; yet the display 
of that influence for the first time, forms so 
distinguished an epoch in the lives of the 
Apostles, that it may properly be considered 
as an especial fulfilment of these promises« 
Christ pointed out to the Apostles such a 
palpable epoch, which would be attended 
with a fiirm conviction of a great internal 
operation on their minds, an unwavering 
consciousness of the illurpination imparted 
by the Divine Spirit ; for, before his final 
departure, he enjoined upon them, not to 
leave Jerusalem till that promise was ful- 
filled, and they had received that baptism 
of the Spirit which would shortly take place. 
On account of this event, the Pentecost 
which the disciples celebrated soon after 
the Saviour's departure, is of such great 
importance, as marking the commencement 
of the Apostolic Church, for here it first 
publicly displayed its essential character. 
/J Next to the appearance of the Son of God 
himsdf on earth, this* was the greatest 

* Whoever looks upon Christ only as the highest 
being dev^oped from the g^erms originally im. 
planted in human nature (although an absolutely 
highest being cannot logically be inferred in the 
devolopement of human nature from this standing, 
point), must take an essentially different view from 
ourselves of the transactions of which we are spea^. 
ing, though he may approximate to us in the mode 
of viewing particular points. When Hase, in his 
Essay on the First Christian Pentecost, in the 
Second Part of Winer's ZeiUehrift für wiaseiv. 
§ehaftliche JTteologie (Journal for Scientific Theo- 
X logy), says, ^ that a time may arrive when what is 
the result of freedom in man shall be considered 
as divine, and the Holy Spirit ;** we readily grant 
that such a time is coming, or rather is already 
come; it has already reached its highest point, 
from which must ensue a revolution m the mode 
of thinking. We cannot, however, hold this view 
to be the Christian one, but entirely opposite to 
real Christianity. How irreconcileable it is with 
the apostolic belief, an unprejudiced thinker. Boo- 
terweck, acknowledges in his Religion der Ver- 
nunft (Religion of Reason), p. 137. The Holy 
, Spirit, in the Christian sense, is never the divine in 
'^, the nature of man, but a communication from God 
to the nature of man (incapable of itself of reaching 



event, as the commencing point of the new 
divine life, proceeding from him to the 
human race, which has since spread and 
operated through successive ages, and will 
continue to operate until its final object is 
attained, and all mankind are transformed 
into the image of Christ. If we contem- 
plate this great transaction from this, its 
only proper point of view, we shall not bo 
tempted to explain the greater by the less ; 
we shall not consider it strange that the 
most wonderful event in the inner life of 
mankind should be accompanied by extra- 
ordinary outward appearances, as sensible 
indications of its existence. Still less shall 
we be induced to look upon this great trans- 
action — ^in which we recognise the neces- 
sary beginning of a new epoch, an essential 
intermediate step in the religious develope- 
ment of the Apostles, and in the formation of 
the Church — as something purfely mythical. 
The disciples must have looked forward 
with intense expectation to the fulfilment 
of that promise, which the Saviour had so 
emphatically repeated* Ten days had 
passed since their final separation from 

its moral destination), which becomes thereby rais- 
ed to a higher order of life. But this supernatural 
communication from God, by no means contradicts 
an acknowledgment of the divine and of freedom 
in the nature of man, but rather presupposes both. 
• Professor Hitzig, in his Sendschreiben ftier 
Ostern und Pfingsten (Letters on Easter and Pen- 
tecost), Heidelberg, 1837, maintams that this event 
occurred not at the Jewish Pentecost, but some 
days earlier, and that the day of the giving of the 
Law from Sinai is also to be fixed some days ear- 
lier; that Acts ii. 1, is to be understood, "when 
the day of Pentecost drew near," and therefore de- 
notes a time before the actual occurrence of this 
feast As evidence for this assertion, it is remarked 
that, in verse 5, only the Jews settled in Jerusalem, 
those who out of all the countries in which they 
were scattered, had settled In Jerusalem from a 
strong religious feeling, are mentioned, when, if 
the reference bad been to one of the principal 
feasts, the multitude of foreign Jews, who came 
from all parts, would have been especially noticed. 
Against this view we have to urge the following ^ 
considerations. The words. Acts ii. 1, ** When the 
day of Pentecost was fully conje,*' would be most 
naturally understood of the actual arrival of that 
day, as n-x^mfjLA tcu ;^{ovet/, or tmv Kdti^^, £ph. 
L 10, and Gal. iv. 4, denote the actual arrival of the 
appointed time ; though we allow that, in certain 
connexions, they may denote the near approach 
of some precise point of time, as in Luke ix. 51, 
where yet it is to be noticed that it is not said 
**ihe day," but "/Äe days;" and thus the lime of 
the departure of Christ from the earth, which was 
now actually approaching, is marked in general 
terms. But as to the connection of this passage in 
the Acts, if we are inclined to understand tiieiie 
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their Divine Master, when that feast was 
celebrated, whose object so nearly touched 
that which especially occupied their minds 
at the time, and must therefore have raised 
their anxious expectations still higher — ^the 
Jewish Pentecost, the feast which was held 
seven weeks after the Passover. This feast, 
according to the original Mosaic institution, 
related only to the first fruits of Harvest; nor 
is any other reason for its celebration ad- 
duced by Josephus and Philo; in this respect, 
only a distant resemblance could be traced 
between the first fruits of the natural Crea- 
tion, and those of the new Spiritual Creation ; 
this analogy, it is true, is often adverted to 
by the Ancient Fathers of the Church, but 
before the fultilment of the Saviour's pro- 
mise, must have been very far from the 
thoughts of the disciples. But if we venture 
to credit the Jewish Traditions,* this feast 

words only of the near approach of Pentecost, we 
do not see why such a specifioation of the time 
shoald have been given. Had Luke thought that 
the day of giving the Law on Sinai was difierent 
from that of the Penteoost, it might be expected 
that he would have marked more precisely the 
main snbject Besides, there are no traces to be 
found, that a day in commemoration of the giving 
of the Law was observed by the Jews. But if we 
understand the words as referring to the actual 
arrival of Pentecost, the importance of fixing the 
time, in relation to the words immediately f^low. 
ing, and the whole sequel of the narrative is very 
apparent This feast would occasion the assem. 
biing of believers at an early hour. The words in 
verse 5, we must certainly understand merely of 
such Jews as were resident in Jerusalem, not of 
such who came there first at this time. But firom 
a comparison with the 9th verse, it is evident that 
»fltTooMy is not to be understood altogether in the 
same sense in both verses ; that, in the latter, those 
are spoken of who had their residence elsewhere, 
and were only sojourning for a short time in Jeru- 
salem. And if we grant that the persons spoken 
of belonged to the number of the Jews who for- 
merly dwelt in other lands, but for a long time 
past nad settled in Jern8alcm,as the capital of the 
Theocracy, then it is clear that, by the Irt^fAovrru 
'Vctßituott we must understand such as for some 
special cause were just come to Jerusalem. Fur- 
tber, there were also those called Proselytes, who 
were (bund in great numbers at Jerusalem, for 
some special occasion, and this could be no other 
than the feast of Pentecost Doubtless^ by ** all 
the dwellers at Jerusalem," v. 14, who are distin- 

Suished from the Jews, are meant all who were 
len living at Jerusalem, without determining 
whether they had resided there always, or only for 
a short time. The whole narrative, too, gives the 
impression that a greater multitude of persons than 
usual were then assembled at Jerusalem. 

* Which may be found collected in a Disserta- 
tion by J. M. Danz, in Meuschen*s Novum Testa, 
pientum e Talmude iUustratnm, p. 740. 



had also a reference to the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai ;• hence, by way of 
distinction, it has been called the feast of 
the Joy of the Law.f If this be admitted, 
then the words of Christ respecting the new 
revelation of God by him, the new relation 
established by him between God and Man, 
which he himself under the designation of 
the New Covenant:|: placed in opposition to 
the Old, — ^must have been vividly recalled 
to the minds of the disciples by the cele- 
bration of this feast, and, at the same time, 
their anxious longing would be more strong- 
ly excited for that event, which according 
to his promise, would confirm and glorify 
the New Dispensation. As all who pro- 
fessed to be the Lord's disciples, (their 
number then amounted to one hundred ahd 
twenty,)§ were wont to meet daily for • 
mutual edification, so on this solemn day 



* That they are justified in making such a re. 
ference, may bo concluded from comparing Elxodut 
zii. I, and ziz. I. 

I The word /latflww, n*^3> which has beea 

used to denote both the Old and the New ]>ispen. 
sation, is taken from human relations, as signify, 
ing a covenant or agreement ; but in its appUcatioQ 
to the relation between God and man, the funda- 
mental idea must never be lost sight of, namely, 
that of a relation in which there is something re- 
eiprocal and conditional, as, in this ease, a com. 
mnnieation from God to man is conditionated by 
the obedience of faith on the part of the latter. 

§ Without doubt, those expositors adopt the right 
view who suppose, that not merely the apostles but 
all the believers were at that time assembled ; for 
thouirh, in Acts i. 26, the apostles are primarily 
intended, yet the fueOttreti cdlectively form the ehtef 
subjeet (1 15), to which the iyr^*r*c at the begin- 
ning of the second chapter necessarily refers. It 
by no means follows, Üiat because, m cfa. iL 14, 
the apostles alone are represented as speakers, the 
assembly was confined to these alone ; but here, 
as elsewhere, they appear the leaders and repre. 
sentatives of the whole church, and distinguish 
themselves from tlie rest of the persons met toge- 
ther ; Acts ii. 15. The great importance of ue .^ , 
fact which Peter brings forward in hb discourse, / 
that the gifts of the Spirit, which, under the Old 
Covenant were imparted) only to a select class of 
persons, such as the prophets, — under the New 
Covenant, which removes every wall of separation 
in reference to the higher life, are communicated 
without distinction to all believers — this great &ct 
would be altogether lost sight of, if we confined 
every thing here mentioned to the apostles. 
Throughout the Acts, wl^erever the agency of the 
Spirit is manifested by similar characteristics in 
those who were converted to a living faith, we 
perceive an evident homogeneity with thia first 
great event 
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they were assembled in a chamber,* which 
according to Oriental customs, was espe- 
cially assigned to devotional exercises. It 
was the first stated hour of prayer, about 
nine in the morning, and, according to 
what we must suppose was then the tone 
of the disciples* feelings, we may presume 
that their prayers turned to the object which 
filled their souls — that on the day when 
the Old Law had been promulgated with 
such glory, the New also might be glorified 
by the communication of the promised 
Spirit. And what their ardent desires and 
prayers sought for, what their Lord had 
promised, was granted. They felt elevated 
to a new state of mind, pervaded by a 
spirit of joyfulness and power, to which 
they had hitherto been strangers, and seized 
. by an inspiring impulse to testify of the 
grace of redemption, of which now for the 
first time they had right perceptions. Ex- 
traordinary appearances of nature, (a con- 
junction similar to what has happened in 
other important epochs of the history of 
mankind), accompanied the great process 
then going on in the spiritual world, and 
were symbolic of that which filled their in- 
most souls. An earthquake attended by a 
whirlwind suddenly shook the building in 
which they were assembled, a symbol to 
them of that Spirit which moved their inner 
man. Flaming lights in the form of tongues 
streamed through the chamber, and floating 
downwards settled on their heads, a symbol 
of the new tongues of the fire of inspired 

* Such a chamber was built in the eaotern ityle, 
with a fiat roof, and a staircaae leading: to the 

oourt-jard, umf^f, rT^7l^» According to the 

T •^: 

narrative in the Acta, we must suppose it to have 
been a chamber in a private house. But, in itself, 
there is nothing to forbid our supposing that the 
disciples met together in the Temple at the first 
hour of prayer during the /east ; their proceedings 
would thus have gained much in notoriety, though 
not in real importence, as Olshausen maintains ; 
for it perfectly accorded with the genius of the 
Christian Dispensation, not being restricted to par- 
ticular times and places, and obliterating the dis- 
tinction of profane and sacred, that the first eiSu. 
sion of the Holy Spirit should take place, not in a 
temple, but in an ordinary dwelling. It is related 
indeed, in Luke xxiv. 53, that the disciples met 
continually in the temple, and hence it might be 
inferred that such was the case on the morning of 
this high feast ; but it would be possible that Luke 
when he wrote his gospel, had not such exact 
knowledge of the course of these proceedings, or 
only gave a summary account of them. 



emotion, which streamed forth from the 
holy flame that glowed within them.* 

The account of what took place on this 
occasion, leads us back at last to the depo- 
sitions of those who were present, the only 
persons who could give direct testimony 
concerning it. And it might happen, that 
the glory of the inner life then imparted to 
them, might so reflect its splendour on sur- 
rounding objects, that by virtue of the in* 
ternal miracle (the elevation of their inward 
lile and consciousness, through the power 
of the Divine Spirit), the objects of outward 
perception appeared quite changed. And 
thus it is not impossible, that all which pre- 
sented itself to them as a perception of the 
outward senses, might be, in fact, only a 
perception of the predominant inward men- ( 
tal state, a sensuous objectiveness of what | 
was operating inwardly with divine power, , 
similar to the ecstatic visions which are 
elsewhere mentioned in Holy Writ. What- 
ever may be thought of this explanation, 
what was divine in the event remains the 
same, for this was an inward process in the 
souls of the disciples, in relation to which 
every thing outward was only of subordi- 
nate signiflcance. Still, there is nothing 
in the narrative which renders such a sup- 
positipn necessary. And if we admit, that 
there was really an earthquake which fright- 
ened the inhabitants out of their houses, it 
is easily explained how, though it happen- 
ed early in the morning of the feast, a great 
multitude would be found in the streets, and 
the attention of one and another being at- 
tracted to the extraordinary meeting of the 
disciples, by degrees, a great crowd of per- 
sons, curious to know what was going on, 
would collect around the house.f The 

• Gregory the Great beautifully remarks : •* Hinc 
est quod super pastores primes in linguarum specie 
Spiritus Sanctns insedit, quia nimirum quos reple. 
verit de se protinus loguejUet facit" Lib. i. Ep. 
25. As this account does not proceed immediately 
fh>m an eye-witness, in some particulars that vivid- 
ness is wanting which we should otherwise expect 

t The question is. How are we to explain the 
difficult words tit frntnt ^rdLvtnt, in Acts ii. 6? 
The pronoun tau/tjic leads us to refer the words to 
what immediately preceded, the loud speaking of 
the persons assembled, fiut then the use of the 
singular is remarkable. And since verse 2 is the 
principal subject, we may refer the pronoun Tojitut 
to that ; the ywro/uivnt of verse 6 seems also to cor- 
respond to the lytftTo of verse 2. Not only is it 
more easy to refer the pronoun tau/titc to what im- 
mediately precedes in verse 4, but also verses 3 
and 4 rather than verse 2, contain the most striking 
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question may be asked, By what was the 
astonishment of the bystanders especially 
excited 7 At the first sight, the words in 
Acts ii. 7-1 1 appear susceptible of but one 
interpretation, that the passers-by were as- 
tonished at hearing Grali leans who knew no 
language but their own, speak in a number 
of foreign languages which they could not 
^ave learnt in a natural way* — that, there- 
fore, we must conclude that the faculty was 
imparted to believers by an extraordinary 
operation of Divine power, of speaking in 
foreign languages not acquired by the use 
of their natural faculties. Accordingly, 
since the third centuryf it has been gene- 

fiusts in the narrative ; it also entirely ftyonrs this 
coDftmciion, that «^v» must be understood of the 
noise made by the disciples in giving vent to their 
feelings, and must be taken as a collective noun, 
sürni^ing a confoaed din, in which the distinction 
of individoal voices would be kwt 

* The words give us no reason to suppose that 
the bystanders took offence at hearing the disciples 
speak of divine things in a different language from 
the sacred one. 

t By many of the ancients it has been supposed 
— what a literal interpretation of the words ii. 8 
will allow, and even favours — that the miracle con- 
sisted in this, that, though all spoke in one and the 
same language, each of the hearers believed that 
he heard them speak in hia own ; ^«y juh t(»x*^f' 
BfU fmvivf voKxäi /i axww^M.*^ Gregory, Naz. orat. 
44, f. 715, who yet does not propound this view as 
pec\iliarly his own. It has lately been brought 
forward in a pecaliar manner by Schneckenburger, 
in his Beitri^eH xur EinUUung in*s Neut Tssto- 
ment (Coniräution$ Unoard» an Introdueiion U> tht 
Ntw TVstomcn/), p. 84. The speakers by the power 
of inspiration, operated so powerfully on the feel- 
ings of their susceptiUe hearers, that they in. 
▼oTontarily translaled what went to their hearts 
into their mother tongue, and understood it as if it 
I had been spoken in that By the element of inspi- 
• ration, 'the inward communion of feeling was so 
strongly brought forth, that the lingual wall of 
separation was entirely taken away. But in order 
\ to determine the correctness of this mode of expla- 
/ nation, it may be of use to inquire, — If the Ian- 
guage in which the hearers were addressed was 
quite foreign to them, the natural medium of hu- 
man intercourse would be wholly wanting, and 
would be thus compensated by a miracle which 
produced an internal understanding 7 Or was the 
Aramaic language of the speakers not altogether 
foreign to the hearers, only not so familiar as their 
mother-tongue 7 But it was an effect of the inward 
communion produced by the power of spiritual in. 
fluence, that they more easily understood those 
who spoke in a language not familiar to them, the 
want of familiarity was not felr. What was ad. 
dressed to them was as intelligible as if spoken in 
their mother-tongrue. In tliis way, although on 
the supposition of a powerful spiritual influence, 
I by which the essence of the Pentecostal miracle is 
/ not denied but presupposed, it would be an ezpli- 
I cable psyohological Act Men speaking with the 



rally admitted, that a supernatural gill of 
tongues was imparted on this occasion, by 
which the more rapid promulgation of the 
gospel among the heathen was facilitated 
and promoted. It has been urged that as 
in the apostolic age, many things were ef- 
fected immediately by the predominating 
creative agency of God's Spirit, which in 
later times, have been effected through 
human means appropriated and sanctified 
by it ; so, in this instance, immediate inspi- 
ration stood in the place of those natural 
lingual acquirements, which in later times 
have served for the propagation of the 
gospel. 

But, indeed, the utility of such a gift of 
tongues for the spread of divine truth in 
the apostolic times, will appear not so great, 
if we consider that the gospel had its first 
and chief sphere of action among the na- 
tions belonging to the Roman Empire, 
where the knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages sufficed for this purpose, 
and that the one or the other of these Ian- 



ardour of inspiration, made an impression on those - 
who were not capable of understanding a language < 
foreign to them, similar to what we are told of | 
Bernard's Sermons on the Crusades in Grermany : | 
**Quod germanicis etiam populis loqnens miro - 
audiebatur afiectu et de sermone ejus, quern intelli- 
gere, utpote alterius lingun homines, non valebant, 
magis quam ex peritissimi cujuslibet post eum 
loquentis interpretis intellecta locutione, 89dificari 
illorum devotio videbatur, cujus rei certa probatio 
tunsio pectorum erat et effusio lacrimarum." Ma- ,• 
billon, ed. Opp. Bernard, torn. iL p. 1119. And this • 
would for the most part agree with the interpreta- 
tion of my honourable ftiend Dr. Steudel. But as 
to the fint mode of explanation, we do not see 
what Min allow or justify our substituting for the 
common interpretation of the miracle in question 
another, which does not come nearer the psycho- 
logical analogv, but, on the contrary, is fiirther 
from it, and does not so naturaUy connect itself 
with the narrative as a whole. We cannot allow 
an appeal to the analogy with the phenomena of 
animal magnetism, although, in referring to such 
an analogy, we find nothing objectionable, any 
more than in general to the analogy between the 
supernatural and the natural, provided the diffe- 
rence of psychical circumstances, and of the causes 
producing them, is not lost sight of. But still, in 
matters of science, where every thing must be 
well grounded, we cannot attach a value to such a 
document until it is ascertained what is really 
trustworthy in the accounts of such phenomena. 
As to the second mode of interpretation, it can only 
be maintained by our adopting the supposition, that 
we have not here a tradition from the first source, 
but only a representation, which ultimately depends 
on the report of eye-witnesses, and if we hence 
allow ourselves to distinguish what the author pro. 
fesses to say, firom the nicts lying at the basis of 
his narrative. 
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guages, as it was employed in the inter- 
course of daily life, could not be altogether 
strange to the Jews. As to the Greek lan- 
guage, the mode in which the apostles ex- 
pressed themselves in it, the traces of their 
mother-tongue which appear in their use of 
•it, prove that they had obtained a knowledge 
of it, according to the natural laws of lin- 
gual acquirement. In the history of the 
first propagation of Christianity, traces are 
never to be found of a supernatural gift of 
tongues for this object. Ancient tradition, 
which names certain persons as interpreters 
of the apostles, implies the contrary.* Also, 
Acts xiv. 11 shows that Paul possessed no 
supernatural gift of tongues. Yet all this 
does not authorize us to deny the reference 
to such an endowment in the former pas- 
sage of the Acts, if the explanation of the 
whole passage, both in single words and in 
its connexion, is tnost favourable to this 
interpretation. Nor do we venture to de- 
cide what operations not to be calculated 
according to natural laws could be effected 
by the power with which the new divine 
life moved the very depths of human na- 
ture ; what especially could be effected 
through the connexion between the internal 
; life of the Spirit (on which the new creation 
operated with a power before unknown) and 
the faculty of speech. A phenomenon of 
this kind might have taken place once, with 
a symbolic prophetic meaning, indicating 
that the new divine life would reveal itself 
in all the languages of mankind, as Christi- 

* Thus Mark is called the i^fAntiuc, or IßMutturit 
of Peter, (aee Papiaa of Hierapolis in Euflebioa, 
ESce. Hiflit UL 39, compared with Ireoeus, iii. 1). 
The Basilidians say the same of one Glaucias, 
Clement's Stromata, vii. 765. On comparing every 
thing, I must decide against the possible interpre* 
tation of those words favoured by several eminent 
modern critics — that they mean simply an expo- 
sitor, one who repeated the instractions of Peter 
in his Crospel, with explanatory remarks ; — for this 
distinction of Mark is always prefixed to accounts 
of his Gospel, nnd at the same time from the fact 
of his acting in tliis capacity with Peter, his capa. 
bility is inferred to note down the report made by 
him of the Evangelical history. Thus certainly 
the passage in Papias must be understood; '*Ma(- 
JMC /uf» i^/MfUiTH rirr^ov ywofjinoc, ««-« tfAn/uouu^ 
riv dx^tB^ I7#9i4"*" ^^ second fact is founded 
on the first, that he accompanied Peter as an in- 
tcrpreter. Some truth may lie at the basis of this 
tradition ; it might be, that although Peter was not 
ignorant of the Greek liqiguage, and could express 
himself in it, he yet took with him a disciple who 
was thoroughly master of it, that he might be as. 
aisted by him in publishing the Gospel among those 
who spoke that language. 



anity is destined to bring under its sway 
ail the various national peculiarities ! A 
worthy symbol of this great event I 

But we meet in the New Testament with 
other intimations of such a gifl of the Spirit, 
which are very similar to the passages' in 
the Acts ; and the explanation of these pas- 
sages is attended with fewer difficulties than 
that of the latter. If, therefore, we do not, 
contrary to the natural laws of exegesis, 
attempt to explain the clearer passages by 
the more obscure, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that, in the section on spiritual gif^ 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, some- 
thing altogether different from such a super- 
natural gifl of tongues is spoken of. Evi- f 
dently, the apostle is there treating of such ) 
discourse as would not be generally intel- • 
ligible, proceeding from an ecstatic state of ' 
mind which rose to an elevation far above •' 
the language of ordinary communication. 
We may here adduce two passages in the 
Acts, which cannot possibly be understood 
of speaking in a foreign language ; x. 46, 
and xix. 6. How can we imagine that 
men, in the first glow of conversion, when 
first seized by the inspiring influence of 
Christian faith, instead of pouring forth the 
feelings of which their hearts were full, 
through a medium so dear and easy to 
them as their mother-tongue, could find 
pleasure in what at such a time would be 
a mere epideiktic miracle, unless the effect 
of being filled with the Spirit was to hurry 
them along, as blind instruments of a magi- 
cal power, against their wills, and to con- 
strain them to make use of a different lan- 
guage from that which at such a time must 
have been best fitted for the expression of 
their feelings ?* 



* I cannot comprehend what Professor B&um- 
lein maintains in his Essay on this subject, in the 
"^ Studien der Evanfeliechen OeiHUehkett Würtem^ 
berge** (Studies of the Evangelical Clergy of WOr. 
temberg) vi. ü, p. 119, "that in certain religious 
mental states, the speaking in foreign languages 
is by no means unnatural." It is plam thst a man 
may easily feel himself impelled, when actuated 
by new feelings and ideas, to form new word« ; as 
from a new spiritual life, a new religious dialect 
forms itself. But how, under such circumstances, 
it can be natural to speak a langruage altogether 
foreign, I csnnot perceive, nor can I find anv 
analogy for it in other psychical phenomena. Still 
less can I admit the comparison with the manifes. 
tations among the followers of Mr. Irving in Lon- 
don, since, an far as my knowledge extends, I can 
see nothing in these manifestations bat the work- 
ings of an enthusiastic spirit, which sought to copy 
the apostolic gift of tongues aooording to the oom. 
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Both these suppositions are at variance 
with the spirit of the gospel, nor does any 
thing similar appear in the first history of 
Christianity. Such exhibitions would be 
peculiarly suited to draw away the mind 
from that which is the essence of conver- 
sion, and onl^ to furnish aliment for an 
unchristian vanity. On the other hand, 
there seems a propriety in referring these 
passages to the utterance of the new things 
with which the mind would be filled, in the 
new language of a heart glowing with 
Christian sentiment.* Thus it may be ex- 
plained how, in the first passage (Acts x. 
46), the yku^tfoj^ KaXsnT is connected with 
'< praising God,'^ " praising God with the 
whole heart," when conscious of having 
through his grace received 'salvation ; and 
in the second passage. Acts xix. 6, with 
ir^nrsusiv. But as, in both these passages, 
it is plainly shown that the communication 
of the Divine Spirit was indicated by cha- 
racteristics similar to those of its original 
effusion at Pentecost, we are furnished with 
a valuable clue to the right understanding 
of that event. 

If, then, we examine more closely the 
description of what transpired on the day 
of Pentecost, we shall find several things 
which favour a dififerent interpretation from 
the ancient one. How could a number of 
carnally-minded men be led to explain the 
speaking of the disciples in foreign lan- 
guages, as the efiect of intoxication ? Acts 
ii. 13.f How did it happen, that Peter in 
bis apologetic discourse did not appeal to 
the undeniably miraculous nature of an 

mon interpretation, and therefore aMomed the 
reality oftbat i^ift 

* äee the Dissertation of Dr. David Scholz on 
the Spiritual Gifts of the first Christians. Breslau, 
1836. 

f Although this may not be considered as abso- 
lutely necessary, for it would certainly be possible, 
that frivolous, carnally.minded men who were dis. 
posed to ridicule what they did not understand, 
might not observe the phenomenon (not explicable 
from common causes) of speaking in a foreign 
language ; it is possible that Peter, after he had 
shown the contrarietv of the inspiration of the 
apostle to a state of intoxication, which could 
hardly have taken place at that hour of the day, 
instead of adducing other marks which testified 
aijrainst it, passed on to compare the phenomena 
with the prophetic promise which was here fuK 
filled. Yet it is not at all probable that Peter, 
since he refers to the hour of the day, in order to 
refute the charge of intoxication, should not also 
refer to that other fact (supposing it to exist) which 
would have completed his proof. 



event by which the objections of men un- 
susceptible of what was divine, might most 
easily be refuted 1 Why did he satisfy 
himself with referring to the prophetic de» 
clarations respecting an extraordinary re» 
vival, and an effusion of the Spirit, which 
was to take place in the times of the Mes- 
siah, without even adverting to this peculiar 
manifestation? In the construction of the 
whole narrative, we find nothing that obliges 
us to adopt the notion of a supernatural gifl 
of tongues in the usual sense. The flames 
that settled on their heads appear as the 
natural symbols of the new tongues, or new 
language ofthat holy fire which was kindled 
in the hearts of the disciples, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and accordingly it is 
said, " They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues* as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance ;^' therefore, the tongues of the Spirit 
were the new form for the new spirit which 
animated them. 

It appears indeed, to militate against this 
interpretation, and to establish the common 
one, that the spectators are described as 
expressing their astonishment at hearing, 
each one in his own tongue, these Galileans 
who knew no foreign language, speaking the 
wonderful works of God (Acts ii. 6} ; and 
more than this, we have the various nations 
distinctly named in whose languages the 
apostles spoke. '< It is also easy to perceive 
that we have not literally that form of ex- 
pression of which these persons made use." 
But we cannot possibly think that all these 
nations spoke different languages, for it is 
certain that, in the cities of Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Lesser Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Cyrene, and in the parts of Lybia and 
Egypt inhabited by Grecian and Jewish 
Colonies, the Greek would at that time be 
in general better understood than the ancient 
language of the country, and as this must 
have been known to the writer of the Acts, 
he could not have intended to specify so 
many different languages. There will re- 
main out of the whole catalogue of lan- 
guages, only the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin. It also deserves notice, 
that the inhabitants of Judea are mentioned, 
who spoke the same language as the Gali- 
leans, only with a slight difference of pro- 

* The word yxZvv*^ like the German Zunf^e 
[and the English /on^ue] is used both for the 
bodily organ of speech, and for a language or 
dialect 
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nunciation. Since then, to retaia the ancient 
view of the gift of tongues, creates difficul- 
ties in this passage, which is the only one 
that can serve to support it; while several 
parts of the narrative oppose it, and every 
thing that is said elsewhere of this gift 
(XapKrfM) leads to a very different interpre- 
tation, the more ancient view becomes very 
uncertain, though we cannot arrive at a 
perfectly clear and certain conclusion re- 
specting the facts which form the ground- 
work of the narrative. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty in the passage may be obviated in this 
way. It was not unusual to designate all 
the disciples of the Lord, Galileans, and it 
might be inferred from this common appel- 
lation that they were all Galileans, by 
birth; but it by no means follows that this 
was actually the case. Among the so-called 
Galileans, some might be found whose 
mother-tongue was not the Galilean dialect, 
and who now felt themselves impelled to 
express the fulness of their hearts in their 
own provincial dialect, which through Chris- 
tianity had become a sacred language to 
them, though hitherto they had been accus- 
tomed to consider the Hebrew only in that 
light ;* and it might also happen that some 
who lived on the confines of Galilee, had 
learned the language of the adjacent tribes, 
which they now made use of, in order to 
be better understood by foreigners. Thus 
the speaking in foreign languages would be 
only something accidental, and not the es- 
sential of the new language of the Spirit.! 
This new language of the Spirit is that 
which Christ promised to his disciples, as 
one of the essential marks of the operation 
of the Holy Spirit on their hearts. Indeed, 
the promise that they should speak with 
new tongues,^ appears only in the critically 
suspected addition to the Gospel of Mark, 
but it does not follow that a true tradition 



does not lie at the basis of it ; and if Christ 
In the other Gospels has not literally nuule 
use of this expression, still we find what is 
alued to it in meaning, when he speaks of 
the new powers of utterance which would 
be imparted by the Holy Spirit to the dis* 
ciples, " I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom," Luke xxi. 15. Thus this expression, 
^< to speak with new tongues," would mean, 
to speak with such tongues as the Spirit gave 
them ; other tongues than those hitherto 
used, originally intended to nmrk the great 
revolution effected by Christianity in the 
dispositions of men wherever it found en* 
trance, among the rude as well as the civil- 
ised.* Yet we do not venture to assume 
that the meaning of the expression remained 
invariably the same, for this would be in- 
consistent with its use in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, of which we shall speak 
hereafler. As the original form of the ex* 
pression in the Christian phraseology gra- 
dually was shortened in many ways,f so 



•See AcUzzii.2. WeUteio 051 AcU vi.]. On 
this point the views of the Palestinian theologians 
would differ, according as their general nuäe of 
thinking was more or less contracted. 

t Whatever interpretation be adopted of this 
passage, it will be no more than a conjecture for 
the solution ofthat difficulty, nor can any be given 
with the degree of certainty equal to what may be 
attained respecting the gift of tongues in a general 
point of view. 

X This evidently denoted such tongues or Ian- 
guages as were not yet in the world. Had the 
person who committed this tradition to writing in. 
tended foreign languages not acquired by study, 
be would certainly have made use of a different 
expression. 



* Gregory the Great beautifully remarks, in his 
Homil. in Evang. 1. ii. H. 29 : ** Fideles quique, 
qui jam vitas veteris secularia verba derelinquunt, 
sancta antem mysteria insonant, conditons sui 
laudes et potentiam quantum pnevalent, narrant, 
quid aliud faciunt, nisi novis linguis loquuntur ?*' 
The view I have here taken is nearly the same as \/ 
that of Herder in his Treatise on the Pentecostal (^ 
Gift of Tongues,--«f Hase, and particularly of 
Bauer, in his valuable essay on the subject in the 
^ Tübinger ZeitUhHft für Theologie^'' 1830. Part. 
ii. to which I am indebted for some modifications 
of my own view. My honoured friend Steudel, in 
the same periodical, adopts a view essentially the 
same. It has also found an advocate in Dr. Schulz. 
With Bleck (see his learned and acute disserta- 
tions in the i^vdien una Kritiken), I agree in the 
general view of the subject, but not in the expla- 
nation of the word yxZfo-*, Other grounds apart, 
adduced by Bauer, it appears to me far more natu, 
ral to deduce the desi^ation for the new form of 
Christian inspiration, in reference to the Hebrew 
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as well as the Greek ^^O«-«, from the 

language of common life rather than from the 
schools of grammarians. But the question, whether, 
in this connexion, the word must originally be 
understood, of the organ of language (according to 
Bauer,) or of the kind of langiiage, does not appear 
to me so very important, for in tliis instance both 
meanings of the word are doeelv allied. 

t Winer justly remarks, in the last edition of 
his Grammar, p. 534, {Orammatik de$ Neute$ta- 
mentliehen SpraekidiomSf 4th Ed. Leipzig^ 1836,) 
that, in the phrase yxZ^r^aK x«Miv, a word like 
»«/?«?( cannot legitimately be supplied ; but it may 
he assumed that, from the original complete phrase, 
after it had once acquired a fixed meaning, a 
shorter elliptical phrase was formed, as there waa 
occasion to employ it frequently. 
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likewise theie was a gradual alteration in 
the meaning ; that alteration, namely, of 
which many examples are elsewhere found 
in the history of language, that a word 
which at first was altogether the general 
sign of a certain idea, became in later times, 
as various shades of meaning were attached 
to this idea, limited to one particular appli- 
cation of it. Thus it came to pass, that an 
expression which originally denoted the 
new language of Christians under the in- 
fluence of the Sphrit generally, afterwards, 
when various modifications of such lan- 
guage had been formed, became limited to 
that kind in which the immediate influences 
of the Spirit predominated, and presented 
itself in the higher self-consciousness as the 
specially ecstatic form,* while the discur- 
sive activity of the understanding with the 
lower self-consciousness for the time lay 
dormant. 

* Tbi« continued to be the general use of the 
term for the first two centuries, until the historical 
connexion with the vouthful age of the church 
being broken, the notion of a supernatural gift of 
tongues was formed. On this point, it is worth 
whue to compare some passages of Irensus and 
TertuUian. Jrcncus (lib. v. c. 9) cites what Paul 
says of the wisdom of the perfect, and then adds, 
Paul calls those perfect, ** Qui perceperunt Spiritum 
Dei et omnibus Unguis loqunntur per Spiritum 
Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur, »«6J< *ai 
frowZv ixivofAif iJ§K^f IF t2 hutxito-U ^^o^nruta 

4vO^«M)Ta»f fie ^«irffo? aymut w) Ty r?/u^^eyTi tUi 
*ra fjMVTUftA Toufifou fx/in^tf uiir«y, quos et spiritales 
apostolus vocat*^ Though some persons think the 
term ir<ifro^*ir^e undoubtedly refers to the Ian. 
guaffes of Tarious nations, I do not see how that 
can oe, according to its use at that time, though 
the original meaning of the word might be so un- 
derstock It is particularly worthy of notice, that 
\i Irensus represents this gift as one of the essential 
remarks of Christian perfection, as a characteristic 
of the $piritale$. We cannot well comprehend how 
he could suppose any thing so detached and acci. 
dental as speaking in many foreign languages, to 
stand in so close and necessary a connexion with 
the essence of Christian inspiration. Besides, he 
speaks of it as one of those gifls of the Spirit, which 
continued to exist in the church even in his own 
times. He evidently considers the ykZo-atLtf \AKtit 
as something allied to ar^o^nTfr/v. To the latter, 
he attributes tho faculty of bringing to li|{ht the 
hidden thoughts of men, and to the former that of 
publishing divine mysteries. He sees nothing but 
this in the gift of tongues at the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and, in reference to that event, places 
together ^prophetari et loqui Unguis,** 1. iii. c. 12. 
TertuUian demands of Marcion to pointout among 
his followers proofs of ecstatic inspiration : ** E^t 
aliquem psalmum, aliquara visionem, aliquam ora- 
tionem dontaxat spiritnalem in ecstasi. L e. amentia, 

4 



After having attempted to clear up these 
difierent points, we shall be better able to 
give a sketch of the whole scene on that 
memorable day. 

The shock of the earthquake occasions 
the concourse -of many persons in the 
streets from various quarters, as the fes- 
tival had brought Jews and Proselytes from 
all parts of the world to Jerusalem. The 
assembling of the disciples attracts their 
notice ,* by degrees a crowd of curious in- 
quirers is collected, many of whom pro- 
bably enter the assembly in order to in- 
form themselves accurately of the afiair. 
The disciples now turn to these strangers, 
and, constrained by the impulse of the 
Spirit, announce to them what filled their 
hearts. The impression made by their 
words varies with the dispositions of their 
hearers. Some feel themselves affected by 
the energy of inspiration with which the 
disciples spoke, but can give no clear ac- 
count of the impressions made by the whple 
afiair. Instead of asking themselves, 
" whence proceeds that power with which 
we hear these men speak who were not 
educated in the schools of the scribes?" 



si qua Ungue interpretatio acoesserit** Evidently 
in this connexion, the term lingua^ expressing 
speaking in an ecstacy, which, since what is spoken 
in this state cannot be generally inteUigible, an in- 
terpretation must accompany. TertuUian also, in 
the same passage (adv. Mardon^ 1. v. c. 8), apply, 
ing the words in Isaiah zi. 3, to the Christian 
church, joins prophetari with UTiguis laqui^ and 
attributes both to the Spiritut agnitionis, the 
TrrtvfA* yftfVMc. It further appears fVom what 
has been said, that the |rift of tongues was con- 
sidered as stiU existing m the church ; and it is 
strange that the Fathers never refer to it apolo- 
geticaliy, as an undeniable evidence to the heathen 
of the divine power operating among Christians, 
in the same manner as they appeal to the gift of 
healing the sick, or of easting out demons, although 
the ability to speak in a variety- of languages 
which could not be acquired in a naturu way, 
must have been very astonishing to the heathen. 
In Origen, in whose times the Charismata of the 
apostolic church began to be considered as some- 
thing belonpring to the past, we find the first trace 
of the opinion that has since been prevalent, yet 
even in him the two views are mingled, as might be 
done by the distinction of the twofold mode of in- 
terpretation, the literal and the spiritual. Compare 
£p. ad Roman, ed. de la Rue, t. iv. f 470. 1. vii. f. 
602, de oratione i 3, tom. i. f. 199. Tho opposition 
to Montanism, which had subjected the yxma-^^it 
Xflixfiv to abuse, as in the Corinthian Church, 
might coDtribute to sink into oblivion the more 
ancient interpretation. The ^iro^MycTv, the x«Miy 
vt.f^of»t %*t Axxtl^tijgoirett came to be considered as 
a mark of the spurious Montanist Inspiration, 
Euseb. Hist. Ecd. v. 16. 
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their wonder is directed only to what was 
most external. How comes it to pass that 
these Galileans speak in foreign tongues 7 
Others who have been impressed without 
any precise consclouvness, give vent to 
their astonishment in general expressions, 
What can all this mean ? But those who 
were utterly unsusceptible and tight-nrtindedy 
ridicule and reject what they are unable lo 
comprehend. 

The apostles held it to be their' duty, to 
defend the Christian community against 
the reproaches cast upon it by superfit^ial 
judges, and to avail themselves of the im- 
pression which this spectacle had made on 
so many, to lead them to faith in- Him 
whose divine power was here manifested. 
Peter came forward with the rest of the 
eleven, and as the apostles spoke in the 
name of the whole church, so Peter spoke 
in the name of the apostles. The promp- 
titude and energy which made him take the 
lead in expressing the sentiments with 
which all were animated, were special en- 
dowments, founded on his natural cha- 
racter ; hence the distinguished place which 
he had already taken among the disciples, 
and which he long afler held in the first 
church at Jerusalem. " Think not," said 
Peter,* " that in these unwonted appear- 
ances, you see the effects of inebriety. 
These are the signs of the Messianic era, 
predicted by the prophet Joel ; the mani- 
festations of an extraordinary effusion of 
the Spirit, which is not limited to an indi- 
vidual here and there, the chosen organs 
of the Most High, but in which all share 
who have entered into a new relation to 
God by faith in the Messiah. This Mes- 
sianic era will be distinguished, as the pro- 
phet foretold, by various extraordinary ap- 
pearances, as precursors of the last deci- 
sive epoch of the general judgment. But 
whoever believes in the Messiah has no 
cause to fear that judgment, but may be 
certain of salvation. That Jesus of Naza- 



* Bleek has correctly perceived traces of a He. 
brew original in Acts li. 34, where the connexion 
of the metaphor makes /ir/uovr tov B^rarou ». 

n^o ^San«» Sij<K^. p«^«» ivui, 5 and 6. 

which the Alexandrian renders by mJjvic, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the word 73n« ^^ 

Bleek's review of Maverhoff *8 ** Hi$t. Kritischer 
EmUitung in die hebroesehen SchrifUn^*^ in the 
Studien und Kritiken. }836, iv. 1021. 



reth, whose divine mission was verified to 
you by the miiacles that attended his 
earthly course, is the very Messiah pro- 
mised in the Old Testament. Let not his 
ignominious death be urged as iDYalidating 
his claims. It was necessary for the fui- 
^ment of his work as the Messiah, and 
determined by the counsel of God. The 
events that followed his death are a proof 
of this, for he rose from the dead, of which 
we are all witnesses, and has been exalted 
to heaven by the divine power. From the 
extraordinary appearances which have 
filled you with astonishment, you perceive, 
that in his glorified state he is now opera- 
ting with divine energy among those who 
believe on him. The heavenly Father has 
promised that the Messiah shall fill all who 
believe on him with the power of the divine 
spirit, and this promise is now being ful- 
filled. Learn, then, from these events, in 
which you behold the prophecies of the 
Old Testament fulfilled, the nothingness of 
all that you have attempted against him, 
and know that God has exalted him whom 
you crucified to be Messiah, the ruler of 
God's kingdom, and that through divine 
power, he will overcome all his enemies." 

The words of Peter deeply impressed 
many, who anxiously asked. What must 
we do ? Peter called upon them to repeat 
of their sins, to believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah who could impart to them forgive- 
ness of sins and freedom from sin — in this 
faith to be baptized, and thus outwardly to 
join the communion of the Messiah ; then 
would the divine power of faith be mani- 
fested in them, as it had already been in 
the community of believers ; they would 
receive the same gifls of the Holy Spirit, 
the bestowraent of which was simultaneous 
with the forgiveness of sins, and freedom 
from sin ; for the promise related to all be- 
lievers without distinction, even to all in 
distant parts of the world, whom God by 
his grace should lead to believe in Jesus as 
the Messiah. 

A question may be raised. Whether by 
these last words Peter intended only the 
Jews scattered among distant nations, or 
whether he included those among the hea- 
then themselves who might be brought to 
the faith 1 As Peter at a subsequent period, 
opposed the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathen, there would be an ap- 
parent inconsistency in his now making 
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such a reference. But there is really no 
such contradktioQi for the scruple which 
clung so closely to Peter's mind, was 
founded only on his belief that heathens 
could not be received into the community 
of believers, with^t first becoming Jewish 
Proselytes, by the exact observance of the 
Mosaic law. Now, according t6 the de- 
clarations of the prophets, he might expect 
that in the Messianic times, the heathen 
would be bn>ught to join in the worship of 
Jehovah, so that this sentiment might occur 
to him consistently with the views he then 
held, and he might express it without giv- 
ing ofience to the Jews. Yet this explana- 
tion is not absolutely necessary, for ail the 
three clauses (Acts ii. 39,) might be used 
only to denote the aggregate of the Jewish 
nation in its full extent; and * we might 
rather expect that Peter, who had been 
speaking of the Jews present and their 
children, if he had thought of the heathen 
also, would have carefully distinguished 
them from the Jews. On the other hand, 
the description, ''All that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our Grod shall call,'' 
appears too comprehensive to justify us in 
confining it to persons originally belonging 
to the Jewish nation. Hence, it is most 
probable, that in Peter's mind, when he 
used this expression, there floated an indis- 
tinct allusion to believers from other na- 
tions, though it did not appear of sufficient 
importance for him to give it a greater 
prominence in his address, as it was his 
conviction, that the converts to Christianity 
from heathenism must first become Jews. 



CHAPTER II. 

TRI nmST PORK OF THS CHKISTIAN COKMÜlfFTT, AlfD 
Tin FIRST aRRM OF TBK COMITlTUTIOir OF THB 
GBRirriAN CRURCH. 

Th£ existence and first developenoent of 
the Christian church rests on an historical 
foundation — on the acknowledgment of the 
fact that Jesus was the Messiah — not on a 
certain system of ideas. Hence, at first, 
all those who acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, separated from the mass of the 
Jewish people, and formed themselves into 
a distinct community. In the course of 
time, it became apparent, who were genuine, 



and who were false disciples ; but all who 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah were 
baptiited without fuller or longer instruc- 
tion, such as in later times has preceded 
baptism. There was only one article of y 
faith which formed the peculiar mark of / 
the Christian profession, and from this point 
believers were led to a clearer and perfect 
knowledge of the whole contents of the 
Christian faith, by the continual enlighten- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Believing that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they ascribed to 
him the whole idea of what the Messiah 
was to be, according to the meaning and 
spirit of the Old Testament promises, rightly 
undefi»tood ; they acknowledged Urn as the 
Redeemer from sin, the Ruler of the king- 
dom of God, to whom their whole live» 
were to be devoted, whose laws were to be 
followed in all things; while he would 
manifest himself as the ruler of God's 
kingdom, by the communication of a new 
divine principle of life, which to those who 
are redeemed and governed by him im- 
parts the certainty of the forgiveness of 
sins. This divine principle of life, must 
(they believed) mould their whole lives to 
a conformity with the laws of the Messiah 
and his kingdom, and would be the pledge 
of all the blessings to be imparted to them 
in the kingdom of Gvod until its consum» 
mation. Whoever acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, received him consequently as 
the infallible divine prophet, and implicitly 
submitted to his instructions as communi- 
cated by his personal ministry, and after- 
wards by his inspired organs, the apostles^ 
Hence baptism at this period, in its pecu- 
liar Christian meaning, referred to this one 
article of faith, which constituted the 
essence of Christianity^ as baptism into 
Jesus, into the name of Jesus ; it was the 
holy rite which sealed the connexion with 
Jesus as the Messiah. From this signifi- 
cation of baptism, we cannot indeed, con* 
elude with certainty, that the baptismal 
formula was no other than this. Still, it 
is probable, that in the original apostolic 
formula, no reference was made except to 
this one article. This shorter baptismal 
formula contains in itself every thing which 
is further developed in the words used by 
Christ at the institution of baptism, but 
which he did not intend to establish as an 
exact formula ; the reference to God, who 
has revealed and shown himself in and by 
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the Son, as a Father ; and to the Spirit of 
the Father, whom Christ imparts to be- 
lievers as the new spirit of life ; the Spirit 
of holiness, who by virtue of this interven- 
tion is distintpished as the spirit of Christ. 
That one article of faith included, there- 
fore, the whole of Christian doctrine. But 
the distinct knowledge of its contents was 
by no means deteloped in the minds of the 
first converts, or freed from foreign admix- 
tures resulting from Jewish modes of think- 
ing, which required that religious ideas 
sli^ld be stripped ofthat national and car- 
nal veil with which they were covered. As 
the popular Jewish notion of the Messiah 
excluded many things which were charac- 
teristic of this idea, as formed and under- 
stood in a Christian sense, and as it in- 
cluded many elements not in accordance 
with Christian views, one result was, that 
in the first Christian communities which 
were formed among the Jews, various dis- 
cordant notions of religion were mingled ; 
there were many errors arising from the 
prevailing Jewish mode of thinking, some 
of whictf were by degrees corrected, in the 
case of those who surrendered themselves 
to the expansive and purifying influence 
of the Christian spirit ; but in those over 
whom that spirit could not exert such 
power, these errors formed the germ of the 
later Jewish-Christian (the so-called Ebio- 
nitish) doctrine which set itself in direct 
hostility to the pure gospel. 

Thus we are not justified in assuming 
that the Three Thousand who were con- 
verted in one day, became transformed at 
once into genuine Christians. The Holy 
Spirit operated then, as in all succeeding 
ages, by the publication of divine truth, 
not with a sudden transforming magical 
power, but according to the measure of 
the free self-determination of the human 
will. Hence, also, in these first Christian 
societies, as in all later ones, although 
originating in so mighty an operation of 
the Holy Spirit, the foreign and spurious 
wer6 mingled with the genuine. In fact, 
in proportion to the might and energy of 
the operation, many persons were more 
easily carried away by the first impressions 
of divine truth, whose hearts were not a 
soil suited for the divine seed to take deep 
root and develope itself; and in outward 
appearance, there were no infallible marks 
of distinction between genuine and merely 



apparent conversions. The example of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and the disputes of 
the Palestinian and Hellenistic Christians, 
evince even at that early period, that the 
agency of the Spirit did not preserve the 
church entirely pure from foreign admix- 
tures. It happened then, as in the great 
religious revivals of other times, that many 
were borne along by the force of excited 
feelings, without having (as their subse- 
quent conduct proved) their disposition 
eflfectually penetrated by the Holy Spirit. 

The form of the Christian community 
and of the public Christian worship, the 
archetype of all the later Christian Cultus, 
arose at first, without any preconceived 
plan, from the peculiar nature of the higher 
life that belonged to all true Christians. 
There was, however, this difference, that 
the first Christian community formed as it 
were one family ; the power of the newly 
awakened feeling of Christian fellowship, 
the feeling of the common grace of redemp- 
tion, outweighed all other personal and 
public feelings, and all other relations were 
subordinated to this one great relation. 
But, in later times, the distinction between 
the church and the family beci^me more 
marked, and many things which were at 
first accomplished in the church as a family 
community, could latterly be duly attended 
to only in the narrower communion of 
Christian family lifo. 

The first Christians assembled daily 
either in the Temple, or in private houses ; 
in the latter case, they met in small com- 
panies, since their numbers were already 
too great for one chamber to hold them 
all. Discourses on the doctrine of salva- 
tion weie addressed to believers and to 
those who were just won over to the faith, 
and prayers were offered up. As the pre- 
dominant consciousness of the enjoyment 
of redemption brought under its influence 
and sanctified the whole of earthly lifo, no- 
thing earthly could remain untransformed 
by this relation to a higher state. The 
daily meal of which believers partook as 
members of one family was sanctified by 
it.* They commemorated the last Supper 
of the disciples with Christ, and their bro- 
therly union with one another. At the 
close of the meal, the president distributed 



• The hypothesis lately revived, that such insti- 
tutions were borrowed from the Essenes, is so 
entirely {rratoitous as to require no refiitation. 
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bread and wine to the persons present, as 
a memorial of Christ's similar distribution 
to the disciples. Thus every meal was 
consecrated to the Lord, and, at the same 
time, was a meal of brotherly love. Hence 
the designations aflerwards cbosen were, 
isUe^w xvfioü and «yar»).* 

From ancient times, an opinion has pre- 
vailed, which is apparently favoured by 
many passages in the Acts, that the spirit 
of brotherly love impelled the first Chris- 
tians to renounce all their earthly pos- 
sessions, and to establish a perfect inter- 
community of goods. When, in later times, 
it was pertjeived how very much the Chris- 
tian life had receded from the model of this 
fellowship of brotherly love, an earnest 
longing to regain it was awakened, to which 
we must attribute some attempts to eflect 
what had been realized by the first glow 
of love in the apostolic times — such were 
the orders of Monkhood, the Mendicant 
Friars, the Apostolici, and the Waldenses 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. At all 
events, supposing this opinion to be well 

* In Acts iL 42, we find the first general account 
of what passed in the assemblies of the first Chris, 
tians. Mosheim thinks, since every thing else 
is mentioned tliat is found in later meetings of 
the church, that the zHtmux refers to the coUec 
tions made on these occasions. Bat the context 
does not favour the use of the word «eiv»»/« in so 
restricted a signification, which, therelbre, if it 
were the meanmg intended, would require a more 
definite term. See Meyer's Commentary. We may 
most naturally consider it as referring ^o the whole 
of the social Christian intercourse, two principal 
parts of which were, the common meal and prayer, 
lioke mentions prayer last of all, probably because 
the connexion between the common meal and 
prayer, which made an essential part of the love- 
feast, was floating in his mind. Olshausen main, 
tains (see his Commentary, Sd ed. p. 629), that 
this interpretation is inadmissible, because in this 
enumeration,' every thing relates to divine worship, 
as may be inferred from tiie preceding expression 
MaX"' ^^^ ^^3 supposition is wanting in proof. 
According to what we have before remarked, the 
communion of the church and of (he family, were 
not at that time separated from one another ; no 
strict line of demarcation was drawn between 
what belonged to the Christian Cnltus in a nar. 
rower sense, and what related to the Christian 
life and commimion generally. Nor can the rea- 
son alleged by Olshausen be valid, that if my 
interpretation were correct, the word jm/voim« must 
have been placed first, for it is altogether in order 
that that should he placed first, which alone refers 
to the directive functions of the apostles, that then 
the mention should follow of the reciprocal Chris, 
tian communion of all the members with one an. 
other, and that of this communion, two particulars 
should be especially noticed. 



founded, this practice of the apostolic 
church ought not to be considered as in a 
literal sense the ideal for imitation in all 
succeeding ages ; it must have been a de- 
viation from the natural course of social 
developement, such as could agree only 
with the extraordinary manifes^tion of the 
divine life inr the human race at that parti- 
cular period. Only the spirit and disposi- 
tion here manifested in thus amalgamating 
the earthly possessions of numbers into 
one common fund, are the models (or the 
church in its developement through all ages. , 
For as Christianity never subverts the ex- 
isting natural course of developement in the 
human race, but sanctifies it by a new 
spirit, it necessarily recognises the division 
of wealth (baaed on that developement), and 
the inequalities arising from it in the social 
relations; while it draws from these in- 
equalities materials for the formation and 
exercise of Christian virtue, and strives to 
lessen them by the only true and never 
fitiling means,* the power, namely, of love* 
This, we find, agrees with the practice of 
the churches subsequently founded by the 
apostles, and with the directions given by 
Paul for the exercise of Christian liberality, 
2 Cor. viii. 13. Still, if we are disposed 
to consider this community of goods, as 
only the efilect of a peculiar and temporary 
manifestation of Christian zeal, and foreign 
to the later developement of the church, we 
shall find many difiiculties even in this 
mode of viewing it. The first Christians 

* As the influence which Christianity exercise« 
over mankind is not always accompanied with a 
clear discernment of its principles, there have been 
many erroneous tendencies, which, though hostile 
to Christianity, have derived their nourishment 
from it, half-truths jtom from their connexion 
with the whole body of revealed truth, and hence 
misunderstood and misapplied ; of this, the Saint 
Simonians furnish an example. They had before 
them an indistinct conception of the Christian idea 
of equality ; but as it was not understood in the 
Christian sense, they have attempted to realize it 
in a difibrent manner. They have striven to ac- 
complish by outward arrangements, what Chris- 
tianity aims at developing gradually through the 
mind and disposition, and nave thus fiillen into 
aljsurdities. Christianity tends by the spirit of 
love to reduce the opposition between the indivi- 
dual and the community, and to produce an har- 
monious amalgamation of both. St. Simonianism, 
on the contrary, practically represents the pan- 
tlicistic tendency, of which the theory is so preva- 
lent in Germany in the present day ; it sacrifices 
the individual to the community, and thus deprive« 
the latter of its true vital importance. ' 
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formed themselves into no monkish frater- 
nities, nor lived as hermits secluded from 
the rest of the world, but, as history shows 
us, continued in the same civil relations as 
before their conversion ; nor have we any 
proofs that a community of goods was uni- 
versal for a time, and was then followed 
by a return to the usual arrangements of 
society. On the contrary, several circum- 
stances mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, are at variance with the notion of 
such a relinquishment of private property. 
Peter said expressly to Ananias, that it 
depended on himself to sell or to keep his 
land, and that, even after the sale, the sum 
received for it was entirely at his own dis- 
posal. Acts V. 4. In the 6th chapter of 
the Acts, there is an account of a distri- 
bution of alms to the widows, but not a 
word is said of a common stock for the 
support of the whole body of believers. 
We find in Acts xii. 12, that Mary pos- 
sessed a house at Jenasalem, which we 
cannot suppose to have been purchased at 
the general cost. These facts plainly show, 
that we are not to imagine even in this 
first Christian society, a renunciation of 
all private property.* Therefore, when 
we are told, " The whole multitude of be- 
lievers were of one heart and of one soul, 

* Or we must aMvine, that as the power of the 
newly awakened feeling of Christian fellowship 
overcame every other consideration, and wholly 
repressed the other social relations that are based 
<m the coDstitution of human nature, which after 
a while resumed their rights, and became appro- 
priated as special forms of Christian fellowship, 
and that as the church and family life were melted 
into one, it would well agree with the developement 
of a state so natural to the infancy of the church, 
that by the overpowering feeling of Christian fel- 
lowship, all distinction of property should cease, 
which would be accomplished from an inward im- 
pulse without formal consultation or legal prescrip- 
üon. But after experience had shown how unte- 
nable such an arranseroent was, this original com- 
munity of goods womd gradually lead to the forma- 
tion of a common fund or chest, which would not 
Interfere with the limits of private property. But 
in the Acts these two gradations in the social 
arrangements of the church might not be distinctly 
marked, nor would it be in our power to trace step 
by step the process of developement Still, we want 
siifficient grounds for this assumption. The po- 
verty of the church at Jerusalem has been adduced 
as an ill consequence of that original community 
of goods. But this cannot be taken as a sure 
proof of the fact; for since Christianity at first 
found acceptance amon^ the poorer classes, and 
the distress of the people at Jerusalem in those 
times must have been extreme, it can be explained 
without having recourse to such a suppontioD. 



and had all things common," &c., it is not / 
to be understood literally, but as a descrip- / 
tion ofthat brotherly love which repressed' 
all selfish feelings, and caused the wealthier 
believers to regard their property as belong- 
ing to their needy brethren, so ready were 
they to share ft with them. And when it 
is added, " that they sold their possessions, 
and distribution was made to every man 
according as he had need,'' it is to be un- 
derstood according to what has just been 
said. A common chest was eslablished^ 
from which the necessities of the poorer 
members of the church were supplied, and 
perhaps certain expenses incurred by the 
whole church, such as the celebration of 
the Agapse, were defrayed ; and in order 
to increase their contributions, many per- 
sons parted with their estates. Probably, 
a union of this kind existed among the per- 
sons who attended the Saviour, and minis- 
tered to his necessities, Luke viii. 3 ; and 
a fund for similar purposes was aflerwards ^ 
formed by public collections in the aposto- 
lic churches.* 

This practice of the first Christians, as 
we have remarked, has been rendered me- 
morable by the fate of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Their example shows, how far the 
apostles were from wishing to extort hj 
outward requirements what ought to pro- 
ceed spontaneously from the power of the 
Spirit ; they looked only for the free act- 
ings of a pure disposition. A man named 
Ananias, and his wife Sapphira, were anx- 
ious not to be considered by the apostles 
and the church as inferior to others in the 
liberality of their contributions. Probably, 
a superstitious belief in the merit of good 
works was mingled with other motives, so 
that they wished to be at the same time 
meritorious in God's sight. They could 
not, however, prevail on themselves, to 
surrender the whole of their property, but 
brought a part, and pretended that it was 
the whole. Peter detected the dissimula- 
tion and hypocrisy of Ananias, whether by 
a glance into the secret recesses of his 
heart, imparted by the immediate influence 
of God's Spirit, or by a natural sagacity 
derived from the same source, we cannot | 
decide with certainty from the narrative. . 
Nor is it a question of importance, for who ' 



* This is confessedly no new view, but one 
adopted by Heumann, Moeheim, and others before 
them. 
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can 80 exactly draw a line between the 
divine and the human, in organs animated 
by the Holy Spirit? The criminality of 
Ananias did not consist in his not deciding 
to part with the whole amount of his pro- 
perty ; for the words of Peter addressed to 
him show that no exact measure of giving 
was prescribed ; each one was led to con- 
tribute according to his peculiar circum- 
stances, and the degree of love that ani- 
mated him. But the hypocrisy with which 
he attempted to make a show of greater 
love than he actually felt— the falsehood 
by which, when it took possession of his 
soul, the Christian life must have been 
utterly polluted and adulterated — ^this it 
was which Peter denounced as a work of 
the spirit of Satan, for falsehood is the 
fountain of all evil. Peter charged him 
with lying to the Holy Spirit; with lying 
not to men but to God ; since he must have 
beheld in the a|)ostles the organs of the 
Holy Spirit speaking and acting in God's 
name--{that God who was himself present 
in the assembly of believers, as a witness 
of his intentions)^— and yet thought that 
he could obtain credit before God for his 
good works. Peter uttered his solemn re- 
buke with a divine confidence, springing 
from a regard to that holy cause which 
was to be preserved from all foreign mix- 
tures, and from the consciousness of being 
in an office entrusted to him by God, and 
in which he was supported by divine power. 
When we reflect what Peter was in the 
eyesof Ananias, how the supecstitious hypo- 
crite must have been confounded and thun- 
derstruck to see his falsehood detected, how 
the holy denunciations of a man speaking 
to his conscience with such divine confi- 
dence must have acted on his terrified feel- 
ings, we shall find it not very difficult to 
conceive that the words of the apostle would 
produce so great an effect. The divine and 
the natural seem here to have been closely 
connected. What Paul so confidently as- 
serts in his Epistles to the Corinthians, of 
his ability of inflicting punishment, testifies 
of the conscious possession by the apostles 
of such divine power. And when Sapphira 
without suspecting what had taken place, 
three hours after, entered the assembly, 
Peter at first endeavoured to rouse her 
conscience by his interrogations; but since, 
instead of being aroused to consideration 
and repentance, she was hardened in her 



hypocrisy, Peter accused her of havmg 
concerted with her husband, to put, as it 
were, the Spirit of God to the proof, 
whether he might not be deceived by their 
hypocrisy. He then menaced her with the 
judgment of God, which had just been in- 
flicted on her husband. The words of the 
apostle were in this instance aided by the 
impression of her husband's fate, and strik- 
ing the conscience of the hypocrite, pro- 
duced the same effect as on her husband. 
So terrible was this judgment, in order to 
guard the first operations of the Holy 
Spirit, before the admixture of that poison 
which is always most prejudicial to the ope- 
rations of divine power on mankind ; and 
to secure a reverence for the apostolic au- 
' thority, which was so important as an ex- 
ternal governing power for the develope- 
ment of the primitive church, until it had 
advanced to an independent steadfastness 
and maturity in the faith. 

The disciples had not yet attained a clear 
understanding of that call, which Christ 
had already given them by so many inti- 
mations, to form a Church entirely sepa- 
rated from the existing Jewish economy ; 
to that economy they adhered as much as 
possible ; all the forms of the national the- 
ocracy were sacred in their esteem, it seem- 
ed the natural element of their religious 
consciousness, though a higher principle 
of life had been imparted, by which that 
consciousness was to be prc^ressively in- 
spired and transformed. They remained 
outwardly Jews, although, in proportion as 
their faith in Jesus as the Redeemer became 
clearer and stronger — they would inwardly 
cease to be Jews, and all external rites 
would assume a different relation to their 
internal life. It was their belief, that the 
existing religious forms would continue till 
the second coming of Christ, when a new 
and higher order of things would be esta- 
blished, and this great change they expect- 
ed would shortly take place. Hence the 
establishment of a distinct mode of worship 
was far from entering their thoughts. Al- 
though new ideas respecting the essence of 
true worship arose in their minds from the 
light of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as 
great an interest in the temple worship as 
any devout Jews. They believed, however, 
that a sifting would take place among the 
members of the theocracy, and that the 
better part would, by the acknowledgment 
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of Jesus as the Messiah, be incorporated 
with the Christian community. As the be- 
lievers, in opposition to the mass of the 
Jewish nation who remained hardened in 
their unbelief, now formed a community 
internally bound together by the one faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and by the con- 
sciousness of the higher life received from 
him, it was necessary that this internal 
union should assume a certain external 
form. And a model for such a smaller 
community within the great national the- 
ocracy already existed among the Jews, 
along with the Temple worship, namely, the 
Synagogues. The means of religious edi- 
fication which they supplied, took account 
of the religious welfare of all, and consist- 
ed of united prayers and the addresses of 
individuals who applied themselves to the 
study of the Old Testament. These means 
of edification closely corresponded to the 
nature of the new Christian worship. This 
form of social worship, as it was copied in 
all the religious communities founded on 
Judaism, (such as the Bssenes) was also 
adopted to a certain extent at the first for- 
mation of the Christian church. But it 
may be disputed, whether the Apostles, to 
whom Christ committed the chief direction 
of affairs, designed from the first that be- 
lievers should form a society exactly on 
the model of the Synagogue, and, in pur- 
suance of this plan, instituted particular 
offices for the government of the church 
corresponding to that model— or whether, 
without such a preconceived plan, distinct 
offices were appointed, as circumstances 
required, in doing which they would avail 
themselves of the model of the synagogue 
with which they were familiar. 

The advocates of the first scheme (par- 
ticularly Mosheim) proceed on the undeni- 
ably correct assumption, that the existence 
of certain presidents at the head of the 
Christian societies, under the name of 
Elders (^^sifßurs^ot) must be presupposed, 
though their appointment is not expressly 
mentioned, as appears from Acts xi. 30. 
The question arises. Whether even earlier 
traces cannot be found of the existence of 
such Presbyters? The appointment of 
deacons is indeed first mentioned as de- 
signed to meet a special emergency, but it 
seems probable that their office was already 
in existence. It may be presumed, that the 
apostles, in order not to be called off from 



the more weighty duties of their office, ap- 
pointed from the beginning such almoners ; 
but as these officers hitherto had been 
chosen only from the native Jewish Chris« 
tians of Palestine, the Christians of Jewish 
descent, who came from other parts of the 
Roman Empiie, and to whom the Greek 
was almost as much their mother-tongue 
as the Aramaic, the Hellenists as they were 
termed — ^believed that they were unjustly 
treated. On their remonstrance, deacons 
of Hellenistic descent were especially ap- 
pointed for them, as appears by their Greek 
names. As the apostles declared that they 
were averse from being distracted in their 
purely spiritual employment of prayer and 
preaching the word by the distribution of 
money, we may reasonably infer that even 
before this time, they had not engaged in 
such business, but had transferred it to 
other persons appointed for the purpose. 
Still earlier, in Acts v., we find mention 
made of persons under the title of vscm^^i, 
vsavKfxoi, who considered such an employ- 
ment as carrying a corpse out of the Chris- 
tian assemblies for burial as belonging to 
their office, so that they seem to have been 
no other than deacons. And as the title 
of younger stands in contrast with that of 
elders in the church, the existence of ser- 
vants of the church (^laxovoi), and of ruling 
elders (vipifßursgoi)^ seems here to be equally 
pointed out. 

But though this supposition has so much 
plausibility, yet the evidence for it, on 
closer examination, appears by no means 
conclusive. It is far from clear that in the 
last quoted passage of the Acts, the narra- 
tive alludes to persons holding a distinct 
office in the church,* it may very naturally 

* Even after what has been urged by Meyer 
and Olshausen in their Commentaries on the Acts, 
against this view, I cannot give it up. In accord- 
ance with the relation in which, anciently, and 
especially among the Jews, the young stood to 
their elders, it would follow as a matter of course, 
that the young men in an assembly would be ready 
to perform any service which might be required. 
I do not see why (as Olshausen maintains), on that 
supposition, any other term than umr^fci should 
have been used — fbr, if Luke had wished to desig. 
nate appointed servants of the church, he would 
not have used thu indefinite appellation ; — ^nor can 
I ftel the force of Olshausen*s objection, that in 
that passage of the Acts, the article would not 
have been used, but the pronoun rtfit. Luke in- 
tended to mark, no doubt, a particular class of 
persons, the younger contradistmguished from the 
elder, without determining whether all or only 
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be understood of the younger members iriio 
were fitted for such manual employment, 
without any other eligibility than the fact 
of their age and bodily strength. And, 
therefore, we are not to suppose that a con- 
trast is intended between the servants and 
ruling Elders of the church, but simply be- 
tween the younger and older members. As 
to the Grecian names of the seven deacons, 
it cannot be inferred with certainty from 
this circumstance that they all belonged to 
the Hellenists, for it is well known that the 
Jews oflen bore double names, one Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and the other Hellenistic. Still 
it is possible, since the complaints of the 
partial distribution of alms came from the 
Hellenistic part of the church, that, in 
order to infuse confidence €md satisfaction, 
pure Hellenists were chosen on this occa- 
sion. But if these deacons were appointed 
only for the Hellenists, it would have been 
most natural to entrust their election to the 
Hellenistic part alone, and not to the whole 
church. 

Hence we are disposed to believe, that 
the church was at first composed entirely 
of members standing on an equality with 
one another, and that the apostles alone 
held a higher rank, and exercised a direct- 
ing influence over the whole, which arose 
from the orignal position in which Christ 
had placed them in relation to other be- 
lievers ; so that the whole arrangement and 
administration of the affairs of the church 
proceeded from them, and they were first 
induced by particular circumstances to ap- 
point other church officers, as in the in- 
stance of deacons. 

As in the government of the church in 
general, the apostles at first were the sole 
directors, all the contributions towards the 
common fund were deposited with them 
(Acts V. 2), and its -distribution, according 
to the wants of individuals, was altogether 
in their hands. From Acts vi. 2, it cannot 
be positively inferred, that the apostles had 
not hitherto been occupied with this secular 
concern. That passage may be understood 



•ome lent their asaistaDce. But OlBhtaien ie so 
far ri^rht, that if these are assumed to be regfularly 
appointed servants of the church, they cannot be 
considered as the forerunners of the deacons chosen 
at a later period, for manifesdy these rtmrtp^t held 
a far lower place. I am glad to find an acute ad- 
vocate of the view I have taken in Rothe ; see his 
work on the Commencement of the Christian 
Church, p. 16st. 

5 



to intimate that they had hitherto attended 
to this business without being distracted in 
their calling as preachers of the Word, as 
long as the confidence universally reposed 
in them and the unity pervading the church, 
lightened this labour ; but it assumed a 
very difierent aspect when a conflict of dis- 
tinct interests arose between the members. 
Meanwhile, the number of the believers in- 
creased so greatly, that it is probable, had 
there been no other reason, that the apos- 
tles could not manage the distribution alone; 
but consigned a part of the business some- 
times to one, sometimes to another, who 
either oflTered themselves for the purpose, 
or had shown themselves to be worthy of 
such confidence. Still this department of 
labour had not yet received any regular 
form. 

But as the visible church received into 
its bosom various elements, the opposition 
existing in these elements gradually be- 
came apparent, and threatened to destroy 
the Christian unity, until by the might of 
the Christian spirit this opposition could be 
counterbalanced, and a higher unity de* 
veloped. The strongest opposition existing 
in the primitive church, was that between 
the Palestinian or purely Jewish, and the 
Hellenistic converts. And though the 
power of Christian love at first so fused 
together the dispositions of these two par- 
ties, that the contrariety seemed lost, 3ret 
the original diflferenoe soon made its ap- 
pearance. It showed itself in this respect, 
that the Hellenists, dissatisfied with the 
mode of distributing the alms, were mis'» 
trustful of the others, and believed that they 
had cause to complain that their own poor 
widows were not taken such good care of 
in the daily distribution,* as the widows of 
the Palestinian Jews ; whether the fact was, 
that the apostles had hitherto committed 
this business to Palestinian Jews, and these 
had either justly or unjustly incurred the 
suspicion of partiality, or whether the want 
of a regular plan for this business had oc- 
casioned much irregularity and neglect of 

* Neither from the expression A«»«»/«, vi. ], nor 
ftom the phrase /kctsovu? T^«rtf«if , can it be io- 
ferred with certainty that the apostles alluded only 
to the distribution i^food amon^ the poor widows. 
We may be allowed to suppose that this was onlv 
one of the Tables of the service they performed, 
and that it is mentioned to mark more pdntedlv 
the distinction between the oversight of spiritail, 
and that of secolar cooce m s. 
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individuals, or whether the complaint was 
grounded more in the natural mistrust of 
the Hellenists than in a real grievance, 
must be lefl undetermined, from the want of 
more exact information. These complaints, 
however, induced the apostles to establish 
a regular plan for conducting this business, 
and since they could not themselves com- 
bine the strict oversight of individuals, and 
the satisfaction of each one's wants* with 
a proper attention to the principal object of 
their calling, they thought it best to insti- 
tute a particular office for the purpose, the 
first regular one for administering the con- 
cerns of the church. Accordingly, they 
required the church to entrust this business 
to persons who enjoyed the general conß- 
dence, and were fitted for the office, ani- 
mated by Christian zeal, and armed with 
Christian prudence.f Seven such indi- 
viduals were chosen; the number being 
accidentally fixed upon as a common one, 
or being adapted to seven sections of the 
church. Thus this office originated in the 
immediate wants of the primitive church, 
and its special mode of operation was 
marked out by the peculiar situation of this 
first union of believers, which was in some 
points dissimilar to that of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, or of later Churches. As it was 
called for by the pressure of circumstances, 
it certainly was not intended to be perfectly 
correspondent to an office in the Jewish 
synagogue, and can by no means be con- 
sidered parallel to that of a common servant 
of the Synagogue (Luke iv, 20), termed 

ffn. B^ae^. niav n^Se^.t it uas of 

higher importance, for at first it was the 
only one in the church besides the apos- 
tolic, and required a special capability in 
the management of men's dispositions, 
which might be employed in services of a 
higher kind, and was such as without doubt 
belonged to the general idea of (fopa. Nei- 
ther was this office altogether identical with 

* That they were reqaired to undertake the 
butinefls alone, instead of entrusting it to deputies, 
cannot be proved from the language in the Acts. 

t Acts vi. 3. The word irrtu/«« (which is the 
true reading, for ayuu and nufnu appear to be 
only glosses), denotes that inspiration for the cause 
of the gospel which is requisite for every kind of 
exertion for the kingdom of God ; co^t* signifies, 
that quality which is essential for this office in par> 
ticular, and imports in the New Testament, wis. 
dom or prudence. 

X See Rothe*s admirable Remarks, p. 166. 



that which at a later period bore the same 
name,* but was subordinate to the office of 
presbyters. And yet it would be wrong 
to deny that the later church office of this 
name developed itself from the first, and 
might be traced back to it.f Although, as 
is usual in such affairs, when the ecclesi- 
astical system became more complex, many 
changes took place in the office of deacons ; 
for example, the original sole appointment 
of deacons fbr the distribution of alms, be- 
came afterwards subordinate to the influ- 
ence of the presbyters, who assumed the 
whole management of church afrairs,^: and 
though many other secular employments 
were added to the original one, yet the fun- 
damental principle as well as the name of 
the office remained.^ In later times, we 
still find traces of the distribution of alms 
being considered as the peculiar employ- 
ment ofdeacons.il Here, as in many other 

* As Chrysostom observes in his fourteenth 
Homily on the Acts, § 3. 

t As the Second TruIIanian Council, c. 16, which 
was occasioned Uj a special object, that the nam- 
her of deacons for large towns might not be limited 
to seven. (Pp. 39, 139. ** Second TruIIanian 
Council" — so called from a vaulted chamber in the 
Imperial Palace at Constantinople. «-cx^tToy rou 
d'tiov «TfltxcTMi; TO ourmt t^iKvyo/uttvot r^euXXec 
Vita Stephani ed. Muratori, p. 482. o tjouxxoc, 
im^ »/uuc »«Tor »«xot)/ctv. The first TruIIa- 
nian (the sixth cscumenical or general) Council, 
was held in 680; the second in 691 or 69S. At 
the latter, the injunctions of the Apostolic oonven- 
tion, (Acts XV.), which had long been oonsiderad 
in the Western Church as only of temporary obli- 
gation, were declared to be permanent, and the 
eating of blood or of** things strangled,*' was for- 
bidden, under pain of excommunication. Vide Dr. 
Neander*s ** Allgemeine Ot$ekiekte,** &c Vol. 7, 
p. 390 ; vol. 8, p. 590. [Ta.l) 

X From Acts xi. 30, nothing more is to bo in- 
ferred, than that when presbyters were appointed 
for the general superintendence of the church, the 
contributions intended fbr the church were handed 
over to them, as formerly to the apostles, when 
they held the exclusive management of affairs. It 
may be fairly supposed that the presbyters en- 
trusted each of the deacons with a sum out of the 
common fund fbr distribution in his own depart- 
ment. 

§ I find no reason (with Rothe, p. 166) to doubt 
this; for the name was well adapted to denote 
their particular employment, and to distinguish 
them from persons actmg in a more subordinato 
capacity, as urt^vroti. Nor is it any objection to 
tliis, that in Acts xxi. 8, they are merely called 
The Seven^ fbr as the name of deacon was then the 
usual appellation of a certain class of officers in 
the church, Luke uses this expression to distin- 
guish them from others of the same name, just as 
ike tiOflve denoted the apostles. 

II Hence, at the appointment of deacons, it was 
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instances in the history of the chufcb, 
human weakness and imperfeclion sub- 
served the divine wisdom, and promoted 
the interests of the kingdom of God ; for 
by this appointment of deacons for the Hel- 
lenistic part of the church, distinguished 
men of Hellenistic descent and education 
were brought into the public service of the 
church, and the Hellenists, by their freer 
mental culture, were in many respects bet- 
ter qualified rightly to understand and to 
publish the gospel as the foundation of a 
method of salvation independent of Ju- 
daism, and intended for all men equally 
without distinction. The important conse- 
quences resulting from this event, will ap- 
pear in the course of the history. 

The institution of the office of presbyters 
was similar in its origin to that of deacons. 
As the church was continually increasing 
in size, the details of its management also 
multiplied ,- the guidance of all its affairs 
by the apostles could no longer be conve- 
niently combined with the exercise of their 
peculiar apostolic functions; they also 
wished, in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, not to govern alone, but pre- 
ferred that the body of believers should 
govern themselves under their guidance ; 
thus they divided the government of the 
church, which hitherto they had exercised 
alone, with tried men, who formed a pre- 
siding council of elders, similar to that 
which was known in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues under the title of OUDf* *iS(fßC' 
rfffoi.* Possibly, as the formal appoint- 



requircd, that they should ** not be ifreedy of filthy 
lacre," 1 Timothy, iii. 8. Origen, in MatL t xti. 
^ 23, M iittMVM ^i»«tfi7t( T«t <r»c ««»Aurmc Xff*^* ' 
mod Cyprian aays of the deacon Felicissimus, pe- 
eunia commissi tibi fraudator, £ven in the apoa- 
tolic age, the deacons* office appears to have ex- 
tended to many other outward employments, and 
most probably the word iivrth-^ut^ * Helps,* de- 
notes the aervtoeaUeiiess of their offica 1 Cor. 
zii.2a 

* Bauer has lately maintained, that the genera] 
government of the affairs of the church did not 
enter originally and essentially into the idea of 
wfKfi-jTffti^ but that originally every npHJiutft 
presided over a small distinct Christian society. 
From this, one consequence would follow, which 
Bauer also deduces from it, that not a republican 
but a mtmarehical element entered ori^nally into 
the constitution of the church, a position from 
which most important consequences would follow. 
But against this assertion, we have many things 
to urge. Since the appointment of presbyters m 
the Christian church entirely corresponded with 
that of pi«ebyters in the Jewish synagogue, at 



ment of deacons arose from a specific out- 
ward occasion, a similar, though to us un- 
known, event occasioned that of presbyters. 
They were originally chosen as in the Sy- 
nagogue, not so much for the instruction 
and edification of the church, as for taking 
the lead in its general government. 

But as to the provision made in the pri- 
mitive church for religious instruction and 
edification, we have no precise information. 
If we are justified in assuming that the 
mode adopted in the assemblies of Gentile 



least in their original constitution, so we may con. 
dude, that if a plurality of elders stood at the 
head of the synagogue, the same was the cats 
with the first Christian church. But as the syna- 
l^ogue according to the ancient Jewish constitu- 
tion, was organized on the plan of the greut San- 
hedrim at Jerusalem, we might expect that a whole 
college of elders would have the direction of the 
synagogues, as such a college of elders was really 
at the head of the Jews in a cit^. Luke, vii. 3* 
The passages in which one is dtstraguished by the 
title of tf{;t'^'*>*>^^ Luke, viii. 41, 48, xiiL 
14, may signify, that the individual mentioned 
stood at the head of the Jewish congregation as 

ilDJDn B^KTi *™* ^^ ^^ ß>™ of gov«ni- 

ment was rather monarchical Bnt admitting thk^ 
still the snpposition of a college of presbjrters, pre- 
siding over the synagogue, would not be invali- 
dated, since we meet with a plurality of ä{y<#vy- 
ärmyu = ir^%9'ß»r%^i^^ Acts ziii. 15; xviiiTo to 
18. Yet we must make the limitation, that in 
smaller places an individual, as in larger towns a 
plnrality, stood at the head of the synagogue. It 
IS most probable, that although all presbviers were 
called a{;^<9-vv«y«>o/, yet one who acted as presi- 
dent was distinguished by the title of d^irvrtW- 
•>«^ •* pnmu9 inter pare». In evidence of thw» 
compare the first passage quoted from Luk» 
with Mark, v. 22. This is important in re- 
ference to the later relation of bishops to presby- 
ters. The analogy to the Jewish synagogue lU- 
lows us to conclude, that at the head of the first 



church at Jerusalem, a general deliberative col- 
lege was placed firom &e be^innin^, a notion 
which is fiivoured by a comparison with the col. 



lege of apostles ; and in the Acts, a plurality of 
presbyters always sppears next in rank to the 
apostles, as representatives of the church at Jera- 
salem. If any one is disposed to maintain, that 
each of these presbyters presided over a smaller 
part of the church at its special meetings, still it 
must be thereby established, that notwithstanding 
these divided meetings, the church formed a whole, 
over which this deliberative college of presbyters 
presided, and therefore, the form of government 
was still republican. But if it is probable that the 
whole church, which could not meet in one place, 
divided itself into several companies, still the as. 
sumption, that from the beginning the number of 
presbyters was equal to the number of places of 
assembling, and to these subdivisions of the onU 
lective bcdv of believers, is entirely groondlest, 
and in the highest d^ree improbable. 
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Christians, which in accordance with the 
enlightened spirit and nature of Christianity, 
was not confined to one station of life, or 
to one form of mental cultivation — was 
also the original one, we might from that 
conclude, that from the first, any one who 
had the ability and an inward call to utter 
his thoughts on Christian topics in a public 
assembly, was permitted to speak for the 
general improvement and edification.* 

But the first church difiered from the 
churches subsequently formed among the 
Gentiles in one important respect, that io 
the latter there were no teachers of that 
degree of illumination, and claiming that 
respect to which the apostles had a right, 
from the position in which Christ himself 
had placed them. Meanwhile, though the 
apostles principally* attended to the advance- 
ment of Christian knowledge, and as 
teachers possessed a preponderating and 
distinguished influence, it by no means fol- 
lows, that they monopolized the right of 
instructing the church. In proportion as 
Ifaey were influenced by the spirit of the 
Gospel, *it must have been their aim to lead 
believers by their teaching to that spiritual 
maturity, which would enable them to con- 
tribute (by virtue of the divine life commu- 
nicated to all by the Holy Spirit) to their 
mutual awakening, instruction and improve- 
ment. Viewing the occurrences of the day 
of Pentecost as an illustration of the agency 
of the Divine Spirit in the new dispensation, 
we might conclude that, on subsequent oc- 
casions, that spiritual excitement which im- 
pelled believers to testify of the divine life, 
could not be confined to the apostles. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that individuals came 
forward, who had already devoted them- 
selves to the study and interpretation of the 
Old Testament, and to meditation on divine 
things ; and when, by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, they had become familiar 
with the nature of the gospel, they could 
with comparative ease develope and apply 
its truths in public addresses. They re- 
ceived the gift for which there was an adap- 
tation in their minds— the p^a^itffMi SiSa^xa» 

* That in the Jewish Christian chnrches, public 
■peakinjT in their assemblies was not confined to 
certain authorized persons, is erident from the fact, 
that James, in addressing believers of that class 
who were too apt to substitute talking for prac- 
tising, censured them, because so many without 
mn inward call, prompted by self-conceit, put them, 
•dves forwards in their assemblies as teachers. 



Xio^, and, in consequence of it, were inferior 
only to the apostles in aptitude for giving 
public instruction. Besides that connected 
intellectual developement of truth, thero 
were also addresses, which proceeded not 
so much from* an aptness of the under- 
standing improved by its exercise, and act- 
ing with a certain uniformity of operation 
— as from an instantaneous, immediate, in- 
ward awakening by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in which a divine afflatus was felt 
both by the speaker and hearers ; to this 
class, belonged the irpi^riTSiou, the ^^agi^juux 
«i^o^iirera;. To the prophets also were as- 
cribed the exhortations («'aJaicXV«0> which 
struck with the force of instantaneous im- 
pression on the minds of the hearers.* The 
di^ouTxaXof might also possess the gift of 
^tgo^rtnioj but not alKwho uttered particular 
instantaneous exhortations as prophets in 
the church were capable of holding the 
ofiice of ^(^aufxaXoi.f We have no precise 
information concerning the relation of the 
StSouftoKoi to the presbyters in the primitive* 
church, whether in the appointment of pres- 
byters, care was taken that only those who 
were furnished with the gift of teaching 
should be admitted into the college of pres- 
byters. Yet, in all cases, the oversight of 
the propagation of the Christian faith — of 
the administration of teaching and of devo- 
tional exercises in the social meetings of 
believers, belonged to that general superin- 
tendence of the church which was entrusted 
to them, as in the Jewish synagogues ; al- 
though it was not the special and exclusive 
ofiices of the elders to give public exhorta- 
tions, yet whoever might speak in their 
assemblies, they exercised an inspection 
over them. Acts xiii. 16. In an epistle 
written towards the end of the apostolic era 
to an eariy church composed of Christians 
of Jewish descent in Palestine (the Epistle 
to the Hebrews), it is presupposed that the 
rulers of the church had from the first pro- 
vided for the delivery, of divine truth, and 
watched over the spiritual welfare of the 



* The Levite Joses, who distin^ished himself by 
his powerlul addresses in the church, was reckoned 
hmong the prophets, and hence was called by the 
•P^es pTNa^ 13. B-V»«^**. and this is 
translated in Ifae Acts (iv. 36) viot jrd((«aXM-i»(a 

t In Acts xiz. 6, as a manifestation of the spi. 
ritual gifts that followed conversion, tr^efrrii^uy is 
put next to ykfUrtiH x«mif. 
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church, and therefore had the care of 
souls. 

Relative to the spread of Christianity 
among the Jews, the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the gradual transition from Judaism 
to Christianity as a new independent* crea- 
tion, Christianity presenting itself as the 
crowning-point of Judaism in its consum- 
mation accomplished by the Messiah ; the 
transfiguration and spiritualization of Ju- 
daism, the new, perfect law given by the 
Messiah as the fulfilling of the old; the 
new spirit of the higher life communicated 
by the Messiah, gradually developing itself 
in the old religious forms, to which it gave 
a real vitality. Such is that representation 
of Christianity which is given in the Sermon 
on the Mount. First of all, Peter appears 
before us, and then after he had passed 
over the limits of the old national theocracy 
to publish the gospel among the heathen, 
James presents himself as the representa- 
tive of this first step in the developement 
of Christianity in its most perfect form. 

The transition from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity in general gradually developed itself, 
beginning with the acknowledgmentof Jesus 
as the Messiah promised in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and hence many erroneous mixtures 
of the religious spirit prevalent among the 
Jews were formed with Christianity, in 
which the Jewish element predominated, 
and the Christian principle was depressed 
and hindered from distinctly unfolding it- 
self. There were many to whom faith in 
the Messiabship of Jesus was added to their 
former religious views, only as an insulated 
outward fact, without developing a new 
principle in their inward Me and disposition 
— baptized Jews who acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, and expected his speedy 
return for the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom in a temporal form, as they 
were wont to represent it to themselves 
from their carnal Jewish standing-point; 
they received some new precepts from Him, 
as so many positive commands, without 
rightly understanding their sense and spirit, 
and were little distinguished in their lives 
from the common Jews. That Jesus faith- 
fully observed the form of the Jewish law, 
was assumed by them as a proof that that 
form would always retain its value. They 
clung to the letter, the spirit was always a 
mystery: they could not understand in 
what sense he declared that he came not 



to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. They 
adhered to not destroying it according to 
the letter, without understanding what this 
meant according to the spirit, since what 
was meant hyßdfiüing it was equally un- 
known to them. Such persons would easily 
fall away from the faith which never had 
been to them a truly livi;ig one, when they 
found that their carnal expectations were 
not fulfilled, as is implied in the language 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As the 
common Jewish spirit manifested itself to 
be a one-sided attachment to externals in 
religion, a cleaving to the letter and out- 
ward forms, without any developement and 
appropriation of the spirit, a preference for 
the shell without the kernel ; so it appeared 
in the Jews as an opponent to the reception 
of the gospel, and to the renovation of the 
heart by it, as an overvaluation of the out- 
ward observance of the law, whether in 
ceremonies or in a certain outward pro- 
priety, and an undue estimation of a merely 
historical faith, something external to the 
soul, consisting only in outward profession, 
either of faith in one God as creator and 
governor, or in Jesus as the Messiah, as if 
the essence of religion were placed in either 
one or the other, or as if a righteousness 
before God could be thereby obtained. The 
genius of the gospel presented itself in op- 
position to both kinds of opus operatum 
and dependence on works, as we shall see 
in the sequel. At first it was the element 
of Pharisaic Judaism, which mingled itself 
with, and disturbed the pure Christian 
truth ; at a later period Christianity aroused 
the attention of those mystical or theoso- 
phic tendencies, which had developed them- 
selves in opposition to the Pharisaism 
cleaving rigidly to the letter, and a carnal 
Judaism, partly and more immediately as 
a reaction from the inward religious ele- 
ment and spirit of Judaism, partly under 
the influence of Oriental and Grecian men- 
tal tendencies, by which the unbending and 
i^gg^ Judaism was weakened and modi- 
fied ; and from this quarter other erroneous 
mixtures with Christianity proceeded, which 
cramped and depressed the pure develope- 
ment of the Word and Spirit. 

We shall now pass on from the first in- 
ternal developement of the Christian Church 
among the Jews to its outward condition. 
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TBI OOTWAKD OORDITION OV THE PMMITIVK CBÜftCH : 

JT8 rKasicimoNS and twmul oomiauENCBi. 

It does not appear that the Pharisees, 
though they had taken the lead in the con- 
demnation of Christ, were eager, ader that 
event, to persecute his followers. They 
looked on the illiterate Galileans, as worthy 
of no further attention, especially since they 
strictly observed the ceremonial law, and 
at first abstained from controverting the 
peculiar tenets of their party; they allowed 
them to remain undisturbed, like some other 
sects by whom their own interests were not 
aflected. Meanwhile, the church was en* 
abled continually to enlarge itself. An in- 
creasing number were attracted and won 
by the overpowering energy of spiritual 
influence which was manifested in the pri- 
/ mitive church ; the apostles also by -the 
' miracles they wrought in the confidence 
and power of faith, first aroused the atten- 
tion of carnal men, and then made use pf 
, tlhis impression to bring them to an ac- 
[ knowledgment of the divine power of Him 
.' in whose name such wonders were per- 
formed, and to hold him forth to them as 
the deliverer from all evil. Peter especially, 
possessed in an extraordinary degree that 
gifl of faith which enabled him to perform 
cures, of which a remarkable example is 
recorded in the third chapter of the Acts. 

When Peter and John at one of the usual 
hours of prayer, about three in the aAer- 
noon, were going into the Temple, they 
found at the gates of the Temple (whose 
precincts, as aAerwards those of Christian 
churches, were a common resort of beg- 
gars) a man who had been lame from his 
birth. While he was looking for alms from 
them, Peter uttered the memorable words, 
which plainly testified the conscious pos- 
session of a divine power that could go far 
beyond the common powers of Man and of 
Nature : and which, pronounced with such 
confidence, carried the pledge of their ful- 
filment : " Silver and gold have I none ; 
but such as I have, give I thee; in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk." 
When the man, who had been universally 
known as a lame beggar, was aeaa stand- 
ing with joy by the side of his two benefac- 
tors, to whom he clung with overflowing 
gratitude, a crowd fuU of curiosity and 



astonishment collected around the apostles 
as they were leaving the Temple, and were 
ready to pay them homage as persons of 
pcxsuliar sanctity. But Peter said to them, 
" Why do you look full of wonder on us 
as if we had done this by our own power 
and holiness? It is not our work, but the 
work of the Holy One whom ye rejected 
and delivered up to the Gentiles; whose 
death ye demanded, though a heathen judge 
wished to let him go, and felt compelled to 
acknowledge his innocence." We here 
meet with the charge which ever since the 
day of Pentecost, Peter had been used to 
bring forward, in order to lead the Jews to 
a consciousness of their guilt, to repentance, 
and to faith. '* God himself has by subse- 
quent events justified Him whom ye con- 
demned, and proved your guilt. That God 
who was with our Fathers, and revealed 
his presence by miraculous events, has 
now revealed himself by the glorification of 
Him whom ye condemned. Ye have put 
him to death, whom God destined thereto, 
to bestow on us a divine life of everlasting 
blessedness ; but God raised him from the 
dead, and we are the eye-witnesses of his 
resurrection. The believing confidence im- 
planted in our hearts by him, has edected 
this miracle before your eyes." Peter would 
have spoken in a different strain to obsti- 
nate unbelievers. But here he hoped to 
meet with minds open to conviction. He 
therefore avoided saying what would only 
exasperate and repel their feelings. AAer 
he had said what tended to convince them 
of their guilt, he adopted a milder tone, to 
infuse confidence and to revive the contrite. 
He brought forward what might be said in 
extenuation of those who had united in the 
condemnation of Christ, **That in igno- 
rance they had denied the Messiah,"* and 
that as far as they and their rulers had 
acted in igorance, it was in consequence of 
a higher necessity. It was the eternal 
counsel of God, that the Messiah should 
suffer for the salvation of men, as had been 
predicted by the Prophets. But now is the 



* Peter by no means acquits them of all crimi- 
nalitv, as the connexion of his words with what ha 
had before said plainly shows ; for he had brought 
forward the example of Pilate to point out how 
great was the criminality of those who, even in 
their blindness, condemned Jesus ; but ignorance 
ma^ be more or less culpable, aooording to the 
of the persons. 
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time for you to prove, that you have erred 
only through ignorance, if you now allow 
yourselves to be brought to a sense of your 
unrighteousness hy the fact of which you 
are witnesses ; if you now repent and believe 
in Jesus as the Messiah, and seek through 
him that forgiveness of your sins which he 
18 ready to bestow. Thus only you can 
expect deliverance from all evil and full 
salvation ; for he is now hidden from your 
bodily eyes, and, exalted to heaven, reveals 
himself as invisibly efficient by miracles, 
such as those you have witnessed ; but when 
the time arrives for the completio^i of all 
things, that great period to which all the 
prophecies of the Old Testament point from 
the beginning, then will he appear again on 
earth to effect that completion ; for Moses* 
and the prophets have spoken beforehand 
of what is to be performed by the Messiah, 
as the consummation of all things. And 
you are the persons to whom these promises 
of the prophets will be fulfilled ; to you be- 
long the promises which God gave to your 
Fathers, the promise given to Abraham, 
that through his posterity all the families 
of the earth should be blessed.f As one 
day a blessing from this promised seed of 
Abraham shall extend to all the nations of 
the earth4 so shall it first be fulfilled to 
you, if you turn from your sins to him. 

The commotion produced among the peo- 
ple who gathered round the apostles in the 
precincts of the Temple, at last aroused the 
attention and suspicion of the priests, whose 
office it was to perform the service in the 
Temple, and to preserve order there. The 

* Peter here appeali to the puMe in Deute- 
ronniny xviii. 15, J 8, where certainly, aocordin|( 
to the connexion, only the prophets in general, bj 
whom God oontinuallv enlightened and guided his 
people, are contrasted with the false soothsayers 
and magicians of idolatrous nations. But yet, as 
i the Messiah was the last of these promised pro- 
• phets, to be followed by no other, in whom the 
whole prophetic system found its centre and con- 
summation, so far this passacfe in its spirit may 
justly be applied to the Messiah ; though we cannot 
affirm that Peter hioiself was dittinctly aware of 
the difference between the right interpretation of 
.the letter, according to grammatical and logical 
rules, and its application m spirit, not arbitrary in- 
I deed, but grounded on an historical necessity. 

t This promise, (yen. xii. 3, zviii. 18, xxii. 18, 
f according to its highest relation, which must be 
' found in the organic developement of the kingdom 
- of God, i« fulfilled by the Messiah. 

t On the sense in which, at that time, Peter un- 
derstood this, see above. 



two apostles, with thi cured cripple who 
kept close to them, were apprehended, and 
as it was now evening, too late for any 
judicial proceedings, were put in confine- 
ment till the next day.* When brought 
before the Sanhedrim, Peter, full of holy 
inspiration, and raised by it above the fear 
of man, testified to the Rulers of the Jewish 
nation that only by the might of Him whom 
they had crucified, but whom God had raised 
from the dead, it had come to pass, that they 

* GfrOrer imagines that he can show that this 
narrative was only a legendary echo of the accounts 
in the Gospels, a transference of the miracles of 
Christ to the apostles, and often applies this mode 
of interpretation to the first part of the Acts. Thus 
he maintains, that the words in AcU iv. 7, ** By 
what power and by what name have ye done this 7** 
are copied from the question addrcMcd to Christ, 
Luke xz. 2 : *« Tell us by what authority thou doest 
these things ?** and that this is proved to lie a false 
transference, because the question stands in its 
right (dace in the Gospel history, but not in the 
narrative of the Acts ; '* for,according to the Jewish 
notions, every one might cure diseases" But 
though the cure of a disease need not occasion any 
ftirther inquiries, yet a cure, which appeared to be 
accomplished by supernatural power, might pro- 
perly call forth the inquiry. Whence did he who 
performed it profess to receive ihe power ? As it 
was understood by Peter, the Question involved an 
accusation that he professed to have received power 
for performing such things, through his connexion 
with an individual who hiul been condemned by the 
Sanhedrim. This question was intended to call forth 
aconfesition of guilt Equally groundless isGfrörer's 
supposition, that the quotation ii) Act« iv. 1 1 , ** This 
is the stone which was set ^t nought of you build- 
ers,** refers to Matt xzl 42, and can only be un- 
derstood by such a reference. The connexion of 
the passage is sufficiently explicit, and is as fvL 
lows : ** Ifye call us to account for the testimony 
we bear to Jesus as the Messiah, ye will veri^^ 
what was predicted in that passage of the Psalms. 
The Jesus of Naxareth condemned by the heads of 
the Jewish polity, is honoured by God to be made 
the foundation on which the whole kingdom of 
God rests. He has received firom God the power 
by which we effect such miracles.** 

GfrOrer further remarks, that the plainest proof 
that this narrative is defoctive in historical truth 
lies in verse 16, ** What shall we do to these men? 
for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done 
by them is manifest to all them that dwell in Jem. 
salem, and we uannot deny it ;*' he asserts that 
these persons could not have so expressed them, 
selves. But if the author of this account has put I 
in the mouth of the Sanhedrim, what he believed / 
might be presumed to be the thoughts that in- > 
fluenced their conduct, can it on that account be , 
reasonably inferred, that the narrative is in the > 
main unhistorical 7 On the same plan by which 
GfrOrer thinks he can show that such narmtives in 
the Acts are only imitations of those in the Gospels, 
we might easily nullify much in later history, tm ' 
merely legendary copies of earlier history. 
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beheld this man stanfliog in perfect sound- 
ness before them. He was the stone de« 
spiaed by the builders, those who wished to 
be the leaders of God's people, who would 
become the foundation on which the whole 
building of God's kingdom would rest 
Psalm cxviii. 22. There was no other 
means of obtaining salvation, but faith in 
him alone. The members of the Sanhedrim 
were astonished to hear men, who had not 
been educated in the Jewish schools, and 
whom they despised as illiterate, speak with 
such confidence and power, and they knew 
not what to make of the undeniable fact, 
the cure of the lame man ; but their preju- 
dices and spiritual pride would not allow 
them to investigate more closely the cause 
of the fact which had taken place before 
their eyes. They only wished to suppress 
the excitement which the event had occa- 
sioned, for they could not charge any false 
doctrine on the apostles, who taught a strict 
observance of the law. Perhaps also the 
secret though not altogether decided friends, 
whom the cause of Christ had from the first 
among the members of the Sanhedrim, ex- 
erted an influence in favour of the accused. 
The schism likewise between the Pharisaic 
and the Sadducean parties in the Sanhedrim, 
might have a favourable influence on the 
conduct of that assembly towards the Chris- 
tians. The Sadducees, who were exaspe- 
rated with the apostles for so zealously ad- 
vocating the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and who were the chief authors of the 
machinations against them at this time, 
were yet so far obliged to yield to the pre- 
valent popular belief, as not to venture to 
allege that against the disciples which most 
excited their enmity. Hence, without mak- 
ing any specific charge against the apostles, 
they satisfied themselves with imposing 
silence upon them by a peremptory man- 
date ; which, according to the existing ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the Jews, the 
Sanhedrim was competent to issue, being 
the highest tribunal in matters of faith, 
without whose sanction no one could be 
acknowledged as having a divine commis- 
sion. The apostles protested that they 
could not comply with a human injunction, 
if it was at variance with the laws of God, 
and that they could not be silent respecting 
what they had seen and heard ; the Sanhe- 
drim, however, repeated the prohibition, 
and added threats of punishment in case of 
disobedience. 



Meanwhile this miracle, so publicl7 
wrought — the force of Peter's address — 
and the vain attempf to silence him by 
threats, had the effect of increasing the 
number of Christian professors to about 
two thousand. As the apostles, without 
giving themselves any concern about the 
injunction of the Sanhedrim, laboured ac- 
cording to the intention they had publicly 
avowed, both by word and deed, for the 
spread of the Gospel, it is not surprising 
that they were soon brought again before 
the Sanhedrim as contumacious. When 
the president reproached them for their diso- 
bedience, Peter renewed his former protes- 
tation. <' We must obey God rather than 
man. And the God of our Fathers (he 
proceeded to say) is he who has called us 
to testify of what ye have forbidden us to 
speak. By his omnipotence, he has raised 
that Jesus whom ye crucified, and has ex- 
alted him to be the leader and redeemer of 
his people, that through him all may be 
called to repentance, and receive from him 
the forgiveness of their sins. This we 
testify, and this the Holy Spirit testifies in 
the hearts of those who believe on him."* 
These words of Peter at once aroused the 
wrath of the Sadducees and Fanatics,' and 
many of them were clamorous for putting 
the apostles to death ; but amidst the throng 
of infuriated zealots, one voice of temperate 
wisdom might be heard. Gamaliel, one of 
the seven most distinguished teachers of the 
Law (the Rabbanim), thus addressed the 
members of the Sanhedrim; "Consider 
well what ye do to these men. Many 



* These words (Acts v. 32) are by many nnder- 
stood, as if by the term ini>«^;(^ovirT«( the apostles 
were intended, and as if the sense of the passa^ 
were this : We testify of these thinn, as the eye- 
witnesses chosen by Him ; and the Holy Spirit, in 
whose power we have performed this care, testifies 
by the works which we accomplish in his name. 
Such an interpretation is certainly possible. Bat 
it is more natural, as we apply the first clause to 
the apostles, to apply the second to those who re- 
ceiyed their message in faith, and to whom the 
truth of this messa|^ was verified, independently 
of their human testimony, by the divine witness 
of the Holy Spirit, in their hearts ; to whom the 
Holy Spirit himself |rave a pled^, that by faith in 
Jesus, they had received forgiveness of sins and a 
divine life. This interpretation is also to bß pre- 
ierred, because Peter, after the day of Pentecost, 
was always wont to appeal to that objective testi- 
mony which the Hol;^ Spirit produced in all be- 
lievers. If the first interpretation were correct, 
the emphasis would lie on »aiwc — toe, and the Holy 
Spirit bf us ; indeed, the last clause should have 
been a/ui? rut w^AtLfx^vrn. 
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founders of sects and party-Ieaders hav% 
appeared in our day; they have at first 
acquired great notoriety, but in a short 
time they and their cause have come to 
nothing." He proved his assertion by 
several examples of commotions and in- ' 
surrections which happened about that pe- 
riod among the Jews.* They might safely 
leave this aflfair also to itself. If of human 
origin, it would speedily come to an eiid ; 
but if it should be something divine, vain 
would be the attempt to put it down by hu- 
man power, and let them see to it, that they 
were not guilty of rebellion against Grod. 
' Too much has been attributed to these 
words of Gramaliel, when it has been in- 
ferred from them, that he was a secret ad- 
herent of the Gospel ;f the connexion he 
kept up with the Jewish schools of theology 
precludes such a supposition. By the tra- 
ditions of the Gemara we are justified in 
considering him as one of the freethinking 
Jewish theologians, which also we learn 
from his being in favour of the cultivation 
of Grecian literature 4 s^nd from his pecu- 
liar mental constitution, we might likewise 
infer, that he could be more easily moved 
by an impression of the divine, even in 
appearances which did not bear the stamp 
of his party. But many of his expressions 
which are preserved in the Mishna, mark 
him plainly enough to have been a strict 
Pharisee, such as he is described by his 
pupil Paul ; the great respect, too, in which 

* The mention of Tbeodu in Gamaliers speech, 
ocoanons, as is well known, a fjfrMit difficulty, 
since his insurrection seems as if it could be no 
other than that menf ioned by JosejAus, Antiq. xx. 
5, 1 ; but to admit this would involve an anachro- 
nism. It is very possible that, at difierent times, 
two persona named Theudas raised a sedition 
Bxnong the Jews, as the name was by no means 
uncommon. Orig^en (against Celsus, i. 57) men- 
tions a Theudas before the birth of Christ, but his 
testimony is not of great weight, for perhaps he 
fixed the time by the account in the Act». It is 
also possible that Luke, in the relation of the event 
which he had before him, found the example of 
Theudas adduced as something analogous, or that 
one name has happened to be substituted Jbr an- 
other. In either ease it is of little importance, 
t In the Clementines, i. 65, on the principle of 
' frav$ pia, it is supposed that, by the advice of the 
S apostles, he remained a member of the Sanhedrim, 
' and concealed his real faith in order to act for the 
I advantage of the Christians, and to give them se- 
. cret informations of all the designs formed against 
them. 

t See Jo8t*s flistory of the Israelites, vol. iii. p. 
170. 
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he has ever been held by the Jews is a' suf- 
ficient pfoof that they never doubted the 
soundness of his cre^, that he could not 
be accused of any suspicious connexion 
with the heretical sect. On the one hand, 
he had a clear perception of the fact, that 
all fanatical movements are generally ren- 
dered more violent by opposition, and that 
what in itself is insignificant, is often raised 
into importance by forcible attempts to sup- 
press it. On the other hand, the manner 
in which the apostles spoke and acted made 
some impression on a man not wholly pre- 
judiced; while their exact observance of 
the law, and hostile attitude towards Sad- 
duceeism, must have disposed him mote 
strongly in their favour, and hence the 
thought might arise in his mind, that after 
all there was something divine in the cause 
they advocated. His counsel prevailed ; no 
heavier punishment than scouring was in- 
flicted on the apostles for their disobedience, 
and they were dismissed after the former 
prohibition had been repeated. 

Up to this time, the members of the new 
sect being strict observers of the law, and 
agreeing with the Pharisees in their opposi- 
tion to the Sadducees, appeared in a favour- 
able light to at least the moderate of the 
former.* But this amicable relation was 
at an end as soon as they came, or threat- 
ened to come, into an open conflict with 
the principles of Pharisaism itself; when 
the spirit of the new doctrine was more 
distinctly felt in that quarter, an efiect pro- 
duced by an individual memorable on this 
account in the early annals of Christianity, 
the proto-martyr Stephen. 

The deacons, as we have already re- 
marked, were primarily appointed for a 
secular object, but in the discharge of thwr 
special duty frequently came in contact 
with home and foreign Jews; and since 
men had been chosen for this office who 
were full of Christian zeal, full of Christian 
faith, and full of (Christian wisdom and 
prudence, they possessed both the inward 
call, and the ability to make use of these 
numerous opportunities for the spread of 
the Gospel among the Jews. In these at- 
tempts, Stephen particularly distinguished 
himself. As a man of Hellenistic descent 
and education, he was better fitted than a 

« See Schneokenborger*s Essay in his ** Bpirm- 
gen zur EinUitvng tn*f Neiu rsstoSMiii," p. 87. 
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native of Palestine for eotering into the 
views of those foreign Jews who had syna- 
gogues for their exclusive use at Jerusalem, 
and thus leading them to receive the Gos- 
pel. The Holy Spirit, who hitherto had 
employed as instruments for the spread of 
the gospel only the Palestinian Jews, now 
fitted^ for his service an individual of very 
diflferent mental training, the Hellenistic 
Stephen ; and the result of this choice was 
very important. Although the Holy Spirit 
alone, according to the Saviour's promise, 
could lead the apostles to a clear perception 
of the contents of the whole truth* an- 
nounced by himself; yet the quicker or 
slower developement of this perception, 
was in many respects dependent on the 
mental peculiarity, and the special standing- 
point of general and religious culture of 
the individuals who were thus to be en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. In one indi- 
vidual, the developement of Christian know- 
ledge was prepared for by his previous 
standing-point; and hence under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, a knowledge 
(yyuHfiC) of Christian truth rapidly developed 
itself from faith («'i^rig) ; whereas, for an- 
other to attain the same insight, the bounds 
which confined his previous standing-point 
must be first broken down by the power of 
the Holy Spirit operating in a more imme- 
diate manner,' by a new additional revela- 
tion (av'oxaXu^.^). When Christ spoke to 
his apostles of certain things which they 
could not yet comprehend, but which must 
be first revealed to them by the Holy Spirit, 
he, no doubt, referred to the essence of re- 
ligion, to that worshipping of God in spirit 
and in truth, which is not necessarily con- 
fined to place or time, or to any kind what- 
ever of outward observances; and with 
which the abolition of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nial law (that wall of separation between 
the chosen people of God and other nations, 
Ephes. ii. 14), and the union of all nations 
in one spiritual worship and one faith — 
were closely connected. The apostles had 
by this time understood, through the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit, the nature of 
the spiritual worship founded on faith, but 
the consequences flowing from it in relation 

* Christ did not promise the apostles indefinitelv 
that the Holy Spirit should guide them into all 
things, bat into the whole of the truth, which he 
oame to announce for the salvation of mankind ; 
JiOm xtL la 



to outward Judaism Üiey had not yet clearly 
apprehended. In this respect, their standing- 
point resembled Luther's — after he had at- 
tained a living faith in justification, in 
reference to outward Catholicism, ere he 
had by the further maturing of his Chris- 
tian knowledge, abjured that also— «nd that 
of many who before and since the Reforma- 
tion have attained to vital Christianity, 
though still to a degree enthralled in the 
fetters of Catholicism. Thus the apostles 
first attained to a full developement of their 
Christian knowledge, to a clear perception 
of the truth on this side, when by the power 
of the Holy Spirit they were freed from the 
fetters of their strictly Jewish training, 
which obscured this perception. On the 
other hand, the Hellenistic Stephen needed 
not to attain this mental freedom by a new 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, for 
he was already, by his early developement 
in Hellenistic culture, more free from these 
fetters, he was not so much entangled in 
Jewish nationality, and hence his Christian 
knowledge could on this side more easily 
and quickly attain to clearness of percep- 
tion. In short, Stephen was the fore- 
runner of the great Paul,* in his perception 
of Christian truth and testimony he bore to 
it, as well as in his conflict for it with the 
carnal Jews, who obstinately adhered to 
their ancient standing-point. It is highly 
probable, that he was first induced by his 
disputations with the Hellenists, to present 
the Gospel on the side of its opposition to 
the Mosaic law ; to combat the belief in the 
necessity of that law for the justification 



• •♦ To which Baur of Tubingen has properi^ 
drawn attention in his ingenious essay, De ortUiont$ 
hahit^ a SiephanOf Act. e. viu eonsilio. In trying 
to establish a divine objective or historical ]»agma- 
tism in the relative position of these two champions 
of the Christian faith (for which I am under obli- 
gations to Dr. Baur, who probably first drew my 
attention to it), I cannot agree with Dr. Schneck- 
enburger, who thinks he has detected a subjective 
pragmatism purposely framed by Luke. In the 
simple representation given by Luke from the no- 
tices of single facts lyin^ before him, I cannot 
discover any direct intention to exhibit Stephen in 
his public (»laracter and in his disputations with 
the Jews as a prototype of Paul. (See Schneck- 
enburger^s work on the Acts, pp. 173, 184). If such 
had really been his design, it would, I think, have 
been more strongly marked, afler the manner of 
his times. Indeed, the views ascribed to Luk»of 
becoming the apologist of Paul in opposition to the 
partisans of Peter, are of too artificial a cast, and 
too little supported by his own language, to induce 
me to approve of such an hypothesis. 
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and sanetificaticm of men, and, what was 
connected therewith, its perpetual obliga- 
tion, and, then to show that the new spirit 
of the gospel freed it altogether from the 
outward forms of Judaism ; that the new 
spirit of religion required an entirely new 
form. As agreeably to the prophecy of 
Christ, the destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, with which the Jews had hitherto 
considered the worship of God as neces- 
sarily and essentially connected, was now 
about to take place by means of the divine 
judgments on the degenerate earthly king- 
dom of God, through the victorious divine 
power of the Messiah, exalted to the right 
hand of his Heavenly Father — so would 
the whole outward system of Judaism fall 
with this its only earthly sanctuary, and 
the theocracy arise glorified and spiritual- 
ized from its earthly trammels. We can- 
not determine with confidence, to what 
extent Stephen, in his disputations with the 
Jews, developed all this, but we may infer 
with certainty from the consequences, that 
it would be more or less explicitly stated 
by this enlightened man. Hence it came 
to pass, that the rage of the Pharisees was 
now excited, as it had never yet been 
against the promulgators of the new doc- 
trine; hence an accusation such as had 
never yet been brought against them — that 
Stephen had uttered blasphemous words 
against Jehovah and against Moses. We 
are told, indeed, that false witnesses de- 
posed against him that he ceased not to 
speak against the Holy City (the Temple) 
and the Law — ^that be had declared that 
Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the Tem- 
ple, and abrogate the usages handed down 
from Moses. But although these accusa- 
tions are represented as the depositions of 
ftdse witnesses, it does not follow, that all 
that they said was a fabrication, but only 
that they had, on many points, distorted the 
assertions of Stephen, with an evil inten- 
tion. They accused him of attacking the 
divine origin and holiness of the law, and 
of blaspheming Moses; all which was very 
far from his design. Yet he must, by what 
he said, have given them some ground for 
their misrepresentations, for before this 
time, nothing similar had been brought 
against the publishers of the gospel ; hence 
we may make use of their allegations to 
find out what Stephen really said. And his 
defence plainly indicates that he by no 



means intended to repel that accusation 
as altogether a falsity, but rather to ac- 
knowledge that there was truth mixed up 
with it; that what he had really spoken, 
and what was already so o];>noxious to the 
Jews, he had no wish to deny, but only to 
develope and establish it in its right con- 
nexion. And thus we gain the true point 
of view for understanding this memorable 
and oflen misunderstood speech. 

Stephen was seized by his embittered 
enemies, brought before the Sanhedrim, 
and accused of blasphemy. But though 
the minds of his judges were so d^ply 
prejudiced by the reports spread against 
him, and they waited with intense eager- 
ness to see the man who had uttered such 
unheard of things — ^when he actually came 
before them, and began to speak, they 
were struck with the commanding expres- 
sion' of his whole figure, with the inspired 
confidence— the heavenly repose and se^ 
renity which beamed in all his features. 
In the Acts we are told, that he stood be- 
fore them with a glorified countenance, ** as 
it were the face of an angel ;" and it is very 
probable, that many members of the San- 
hedrim had thus described the impression 
which his appearance made upon them. 
The topics and arrangement of his discourse 
were suited to confirm this impression, and 
to turn it to good account, to fix the atten- 
tion of his judges, and to put their minds 
in a more favourable position towards the 
speaker, thus gradually preparing them for 
that which he wished to make the main 
subject of his discourse. That discourse 
perfectly corresponds with the leading qua- 
lities ascribed to his character in the Acts. 
In his frank manner of expressing what 
he had learnt by the light of divine spirit, 
we recognise the man full of the power 
of- faith, without the fear of man, or defer- 
ence to human opinion ; in his manner of 
constantly keeping one end in view, and 
yet, instead of abruptly urging it, gradually 
preparing his hearers for it, we recognise 
the man full of Christian prudence. 

The object of Stephen's discourse was 
not simple but complex ; yet it waa so con- 
structed, that the difilerent topics were linked 
together in the closest manner. Its primary 
object was certainly apologetical, but as he 
forgot himself in the subject with which he 
was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate to 
the truths maintained by him, and im- 
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pugned by his advemri«^, vaiher than to 

himself; heoce, not satisfied > with defend* 
ing, he developed and enforced the truths 
he had proclauned ; and at the same time, 
condemned the carnal ungodly temper of 
the Jews, which* was little disposed to re- 
ceive the truth. Thus with the apologetic 
element, the didactic and polemic were 
combined. Stephen first refutes the charges 
made against him of enmity against the 
people of God, of contempt c^ their sacred 
institutions, and of blaspheming Moses, 
He traces the procedure of the divine pro- 
vidence, in guiding the people of God from 
the times of their progenitors ; he notices 
the promises and their progressive fulfiU 
ment, to the end of ail the promises, the 
end of the whole developement of the the- 
ocracy — the advent of the Messiah, and 
the work to be accomplished by him. But 
with this narrative, he blends his charges 
against the Jewish nation. He shows that 
their ingratitude and unbelief proceeding 
from a carnal mind, became more flagrant 
in proportion as the promises were fulfilled, 
or given with greater fulness; and their 
conduct in the various preceding periods of 
the developement of God's kingdom, was 
a specimen of the disposition they now 
evinced towards the publication of the gos- 
pel.* The first promise which God made 
to the patriarchs, was that respecting the 
land which he would give to their posterity 
for a possession, where they were to wor- 
ship him. In faith, the patriarchs went 
forth under the guidance of Grod himself, 
which, however, did not bring them to the 
fulfilment of the promise. This promise 
was brought to the eve of its accomplish- 
ment by Moses. His divine call, the mira- 
cles God wrought for him and by him, are 
especially brought forward, and likewise 
the conduct of the Jews while under his 
guidance, as unbelieving, ungrateful, and 
rebellious towards this highly accredited 

* In this Bpeciei of polemical diacoisioD, Ste- 
phen was a forerunner of Paul. De Wette justly 
notices, as a peculiarity of the Hebrew nation, that 
oonseienoe was more alive amongf them than any 
other people ; often, indeed, en evil conscience, the 
ftelin^of ffuilt, the feeling of the high office assign, 
ed to it which it cannot and will not discharge, the 
feeling of a schism between knowledge (the law) 
and the will, so that sin accumutatei« and comes 
distinctly into view ; Rom. v. 20. See Studien 
und Kritiken, 1837, p. 1003. On this account, the 
history of the Hebrew nation is the type of the 
history of mankind, and of men in general. 



servant of God, through whom they had 
received such great l^nefits ; and yet 
Moses was not the end of the divine reve- 
ladon« His calling was to point to that 
prophet whom God would raise up after 
him, whom they were to obey like himself. 
The conduct of the Jews towards Moses is 
therefore a type of their conduct towards 
that last great prophet whom he announced 
and prefigured. The Jews gave themselves 
up to idolatry, when God first established 
among them by Moses a symbolical sane- 
tucury for his worship. This sanctuary 
was in the strictest sense of divine origin. 
Moses superintended its erection according 
to the pattern shown to him by God, in a 
symbolic higher manifestation.* The sanc- 
tuary was a movable one, till at last, So* 
lomon was permitted to erect an abiding 
edifice for divine worship on a similar plan. 
With this historical survey, Stephen con- 
cludes his argument against the supersti- 
tious reverence for the temple felt by the 
carnally-minded Jews, their narrow-hearted 
sensuous tendency to confine the essence of 
religion to the temple-worship. Having 
expressed this in the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, it was a natural transition to speak 
of the essential nature of true spiritual wor- 
ship, and of the prophets who in opposition 
to the stiff-necked, carnal dispositions of 
the Jews had testified concerning it, and 
the Messiah by whom it was to be esta- 
blished among the whole human race. A 
vast prospect now opened before him ; but 
he could not complete the delineation of the 
august vision of the divine dispensations 
which was present to his imagination ; 
while gazing at it, the emotions it excited 
carried him away; his holy indignation 
gushed forth in a torrent of rebuke, against 
the ungodly, unbelieving, hypocritical dis- 
position of the Jews, whose conduct in re- 
ference to the divine communications had 
been the same from the time of Moses up 
to that very moment. "Ye stiff-necked, 
although boasting of your circumcision, 
yet who have never received the true cir- 
cumcision. Ye uncircumcised in heart and 

* Stephen probably wished to intimate that, in 
order to guard against idolatry, to which the Jews 
were so prone, it was necessary to confine the wor- 
ship of God to a fixed visible sanctuary, and, on 
the other hand, which is an idea that pervades the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that this sanctuary could 
not communicate the divine, but could only repre- 
sent it in a figure. 
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ear (who want the dispositioii to feel and to 
understand what is divine), ye always with- 
stand the workings of the Holy Ghost. Ye 
do as your fathers did. As your fathers 
murdered the prophets who predicted the 
appearance of the Holy One, so have ye 
yourselves given Him up to the Gentiles, 
and thus are become his murderers. Ye 
who boast of a law given by God through 
the ministry of angels,* (as organs of 
making known the divine will), and yet are 
so little observant of this law T' 

Till this rebuke was uttered, Stephen 
had been quietly heard. But as soon as 
they perceived the drift of his discourse, 
their blind zeal and spiritual pride were 
roused. He observed the symptoms of 
their rage, but instead of being terrified 
thereby, he looked up to heaven, full of 
believing confidence in the power of Him 
of whom he testified, and saw with a pro- 
phetic glance, in opposition to the macbi« 
nations of men against the cause of God, 
the glorified Messiah, denied by these men, 
but exalted to heaven, armed with divine 
power, and about to conquer all who dared 
to oppose his kiogdom. This prophetic 
view was presented to him in the form of 
a symbolic vision. As he looked up to 
heaven, it appeared to open before his eyes. 
In more than earthly splendour, there ap- 
peared to him a form of divine majesty ; 
he beheld Christ (whose glorious image 
was probably present to him from actual 
early recollection) glorified and enthroned 
at the' right hand of God. Already in 
spirit rai^ to heaven, he testified with 
full confidence of what he beheld. In all 
periods of the church, a blind zeal for ad- 
herence to the letter and ceremonial ser- 
vices has been wont to interpret a highly 
spiritual state which will not follow the 
rules of the reigning theological school, 
nor sufier it to be confined by ancient 
maxims, as mere fiinaticism or blasphe- 
my ;t and so it was on this occasion. The 



* Thif was confesaedly a fireqaent mode amongr 
the Jews of mw*ti"g the sapeihuman origiQ of the 
law ; so that, accordiogr to Josephos, Herod, in a 
speech to the Jewish army, made ose of this mii- 
versally acknowledged fact, that the Jews had re. 
ceived their law from God (^i iyytKen «•«#« *rw Stou 
fML^9f*rmf\ in order to show how hdv the ambas. 
sadors sent to them must be, who filled the same 
office as that of the angels between Grod and men ; 
dyvfxoi = w^nrßui »»{vkic. Joseph. Antiq. xv. 5, 3. 

r Thns, at the Council of Constance, it was con- 



members of the Sanhedrim stopped their 
ears, that they might not be defiled by his 
supposed blasphemies. They threw them- 
selves on Stephen, and dragged him out of 
the city, in order to stone him as a blas- 
phemer. It was sentence and execution 
all at once ; an act of violence without re- 
gular judicial examination; besides, that 
according to the existing laws, the ^nhe- 
drim could decide only on disciplinary 
punishment, -but was not allowed to exe- 
cute a capital sentence, without the concur- 
rence of the Roman governor. With the 
same confidence with which Stephen, amidst 
the rage and fury of his enemies, saw the 
Saviour of whom he testified, ruling victo- 
rious — ^with the same confidence he directed 
his eyes towards him in the prospect of 
death, and said, <* Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit !" And as he had only Him before 
his eyes, it was his Spirit which led him 
to adopt the Saviour's last words, thus 
making him a pattern in death, as he had 
been in life. He who, when carried away 
with holy zeal for the cause of God, had 
so emphatically censured the baseness of 
the Jews, now that their fury attacked his 
own person, prayed only for this, that their 
sins might be forgiven. 

Thus we see in the death of Stephen the 
new developement of Christian truth appa- 
rently stopped : he died a martyr, not only 
for the truth of the gospel in general, but 
in particular for this free and wider appli- 
cation of it, which began with him and 
seemed to expire with him. Yet from the 
beginning, it has been the law of the deve- 
lopement of the Christian life, and will 
continue to be the same down to the last 
glorious result, which will consummate the 
whole with the final triumph over death-^ 
that out (f death a new life comes fcrthj 
and martyrdom for the divine tnUhy hath 
in its general and particular forms^ pre- 
pares its victori/. Such was the issue here. 
This first new developement of evangelical 
truth was checked in the germ in order to 
shoot forth with greater vigour, and to a 
wider extent, in the person of Paul, and 
the martyrdom of Stephen was one step 
in the process. If this new develope- 
ment had been fully exhibited at this time, 
the other publishers of the gospel would 

demned as a violation of ecclesiastical snbordina- 
tum, that Hoss had dared to appeal to Christ 
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have been found unprepared for it, and not 
yet capable of receiving it. But in the 
meantime, these persons, by a variety of 
circumstanced concurring in a natural way 
under the constant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were prepared for this deeper insight 
into the truth. 

The martyrdom of Stephen was impor- 
tant in its direct efiects for the spreading 
of the faith, since it might be expected that, 
under the immediate impression made by 
the sight of such a witness, and of such a 
death, many minds not altogether unsus- 
ceptible, nor altogether deluded by the 
power of error, would be led to the faith ; 
but yet the indirect consequences were still 
more important, by which the third violent 
persecution was raised against the new 
church at Jerusalem. This persecution 
must have been more severe and extensive 
than the former; for by the manner in 
which Stephen entered into conflict with 
Pharisaism, he had roused to hostilities 
against the teachers of the doctrine, the 



sect of the Pharisees, who had the most 
credit with the common people, and were 
powerful and active, and ready to leave no 
means untried to attain their object, what* 
ever it might be. The persecution pro- 
ceeding from this quarter would naturally 
mark as its special victims those who were 
colleagues in office with Stephen, as dea- 
cons, and who resembled him in their Hel- 
lenistic origin and education. It was, how- 
ever, the occasion of spreading the gospel 
beyond the bounds of Jerusalem and Judea, 
and even among the Gentiles. With this 
progressive outward developement of the 
gospel, was also connected its progressive 
inward developement, the consciousness of 
the independence and intrinsic capability 
of Christianity as a doctrine destined with- 
out foreign aid to impart divine life and 
salvation to all men, among all nations 
without distinction. Here, then, we stand 
on the boundary-line of a new era, both of 
the outward and inward developement of 
Christianity. 
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Samaria, which had been a scene of 
Christas personal ministry, was the first 
place out of Judea where the gospel was 
preached by the apostles. Though the 
people of this country received no part of 
the Old Testament as sacred excepting the 
Pentateuch, yet from this portion of the 
Scriptures they formed themselves to faith 
in a Messiah who was to come; on him 
they placed their hopes, as the personage 
who was to bring back all things to their 
right relations, and thus to be the universal 
Restorer.* Political considerations did not 
here, as among the Jews, obstruct the right 

• " ans^n <>«• annn ; ^ Gewnioa» wcih. 

naehtsprorraxnin de Samariianorum ThmtUgict 
1899; tad his CarmtiMi fifmonteiw, p. 75.** 



apprehension of the idea of the Messiah ; 
an idea which was specially awakened 
among this people by feelings of mental 
and bodily misery, though they were defi- 
cient in that right understanding of it which 
could only be obtained from its progressive 
developement in the Old Testament; nor 
could the deep feeling of the need of re- 
demption and restoration be clearly deve- 
loped among them. A lively but indefinite 
obscure excitement of the religiouji feeling, 
always exposes men to a variety of dan- 
gerous delusions. This was the case with 
the Samaritans. As at that time, in other 
parts of the East, a similar indefinite 
longing af\er a new communication from 
Heaven, — an ominous restlessness in the 
minds of men, such as generally precedes 
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greot changes in the history of mankind, 
was diffused abroad; so this indistinct 
anxiety did not fail to lead astray and to 
deceive many, who were not rightly pre- 
pared for it, while they adopted a false 
method of allaying it. A mixture of un- 
conscious self-deception and intentional 
falsehood moved certain Goet, who, with 
mystical ideas, proceeding from an amal- 
gamation of Jewish, Oriental, and Grecian 
elements, boasted of a special connexion 
with the invisible world; and by taking 
advantage of the unknown powers of Na- 
ture, and by various arts of conjuration, 
excited the astonishment of credulous peo- 
ple, and obtained credit for their boastful 
pretensions. Such persons found at that 
time an easy access to the Samaritans in 
their state of mental excitement. To this 
class of men belonged a Jewish or Sama- 
ritan Goes, Simon, who, by his extraordi- 
nary magical powers, so fascinated the 
people, that they said he must be more 
than man, that he was the great Power 
which emanated from the invisible God, 
by which he brought forth the universe, 
now appearing on earth in a bodily form.* 
The idea of , such an Intelligence emanat- 
ing from God, as proceeding from the first 
act of the divine self-revelation, the first 
link in the chain of developed life was 
spread abroad in- various oriental- Alexan- 
drian and Alexandrian-oriental forms. The 
idea also of the incarnation of higher intel- 
ligences generally, and of this intelligence 
in particular, was by no means foreign to 
the notions prevalent in those parts. We 
can hardly consider every thing of this kind 
as a mere copy of the Christian idea of the 
incarnation, or recognise in it a symptom 
of the transforming power which the new 

* Possibly the words of which this 6o«8 mt4e 
use, are contained in the apocryphal writinn of 
the Simonians , see Jerome's Gommentary on Mat- 
thew, ch. xtrr. ** Ego sum sermo Dei (o A«>ef ), 
ego sum speciosus, ego paraclitus," (according 
to Philo, the Logos Advocate, «-«t^axxNToc ixitmc, 
through the divine reason revealing itself in the 
phenomenal world (the vowre? irdt^±S$iy/uiA tov «or- 
/umt), forms the connexion between Uod and the 
phenomena, what is defective in the latter is sup. 
plied. De Vita Moeis, i. iii. 673 ; De Migratione 
Abraham!, 406). Ego omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei (according to Philo the Logos is the /uvt^otoxk 
wA^Zf *rZf ivfAfAun tw d-i9v). StiU this is uncer- 
tain, for the sect of the Simonians might easily 
borrow these expressions, as they had borrowed 
other things, firom Christianity, and attribute them 
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Christian spirit exercised over the intellec- 
tual world; for we find earlier traces of 
such ideas.*'. But the prevalence of such 
ideas proves nothing against the originality 
of Christianity, or of any of its particular 
doctrines. On the one hand, we dare not 
refuse to acknowledge what could already 
form itself ^rom the germs already given 
in the Old Testament, which was the pre* 
parative covering of the New, or from its 
spirit and leading ideas, which were directed 
to Christ, as the end of the divine revela- 
tions. On the other hand, we must recol- 
lect, that as from the new creation effected 
by Christianity, a powerful excitement was 
caused both of kindred and hostile minds, 
so also a great excitement of these minds 
preceded the great crisis, unconsciously 
anticipating and yearning aAer it ; a pre- 
sentiment Uiat there would be such a reve« 
lation of the spiritual world as had not yet 
been made relating to the destinies of the 
human race. And from a teleological point 
of view, we recognise Christianity as the 
final aim of Divine Wisdom in conducting 
the course of human developement, when at 
this period we find the spiritual atmosphere 
pregnant with ideas, which served to pre- 
pare a more susceptible soil for Christianity 
and its leading doctrines, and to form a 
back-ground for giving relief to the exhi- 
bition of the divine transactions which it 
announced. 

Philip the Deacon being compelled to 
leave Jerusalem by the persecution which 
ensued on Stephen's death, was induced to 
take refuge in- Samaria. He came to a 
city of that country ,t where Simon was 
universally esteemed, and looked upon with 
wonder and reverence as a supernatural be- 

• In a Jewish spocryphal writing, the vpanux^ 
'iMff-ii^, the patriarch Jacob is represented as an 
incarnation of the highest spirit living in the pre- 
sence of the divine Original Being, whose true 
divine name was *]7{«uia, d»i»{ «jw» S^«o»t the «-{«t«. 
^oroc «ratrToc f-w (mvfjAiw Cfri 8iov, (similar ex- 

Cfflsions to those used by Philo respe<ftiug the 
gos), who was begotten before all angels, o iv 
^rMM*» ^tev hvtmßty^t wmh* See Origen, t ii. 
Joh. § ^. 

t It is not quite clear that the city of Samaria 
is intended ; for there is no reason, with some ex- 
positors of Acts viii. 5, to consider the genitive as 
the sign of apposition. As in the whole chapter, 
Samaria is the designation of the country, it is 
most natural to understand it so in this passage. 
In the 14th verse, by Samaria is certainly meant 
the country, and yet it does not foUow that abM». 
Intely the whole land had rveeived the gospel 
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ing. When he saw the people so devoted to a 
destructive delusion, he felt impelled by his 
Äeal for the cause of God and the salvation 
of men, to impart that to them which alone 
could give substantial relief to their spiritual 
necessities. But men in this situation were 
not yet susceptible of the spiritual power 
of truth ; it was needful to pave a way to 
thefr hearts by preparatory impressions on 
the senses. As Philip, by the divine aid, 
performed things which Simon with all his 
magical arts could not e^lect, especially 
healing the sick (which he accomplished by 
prayer and calling on the name of Christ), 
he thus attracted the attention of men to 
Him in whose name and power he had ef- 
fected such things for them, and in their 
sight ; he then took occasion to discourse 
more fully of Him, his works, and the king- 
dorn that he had established among men, 
and by degrees the divine power of truth 
laid hold of their hearts. When Simon 
saw his followers deserting him, and was 
himself astounded at the works performed 
by Philip, he thought it best to acknowledge 
a power so superior to his own. He there- 
fore professed himself a disciple of Philip, 
and was baptized by him like the rest ; but 
as the sequel proves, we cannot infer from 
this, that the publication of the gospel had 
made an impression on his heart ; it seems 
roost probable that he secretly interpreted 
what had occurred according to his own 
views. The miracles performed by Philip 
had led him to the conviction, that he was 
in league with some superhuman spirit ; he 
looked on baptism as an initiation into the 
compact, and hoped that, by forming such 
a compact, he might obtain an interest in 
such higher power, and use it for his own 
ends ; he wished, in short, to combine the 
new magic or theurgy with his own. As 
we have already remarked, it was a stand- 
ing regulation in primitive times, that all 
those who professed to believe the an- 
nouncement of Jesus as the Messiah should 
be baptized. And when Simon renounced 
his magical arts, which were now quite out 
of repute, there was no ground for rejecting 
him. 

The information that despised Samaria 
was the first province out of Judea where 
the gospel found acceptance, caused great 
surprise among the Christians at Jerusalem. 
As the ancient prejudice against the Samari» 
tans had not quite worn away, and no ac- 



count had been redeived that, among the 
baptized believers, those wonderful works 
were manifested which, since the day of 
Pentecost, were considered as necessary 
concomitants of a reception into the Chris- 
tian communion, the apostles Peter and 
John were sent thither to investigate what 
had transpired, and, by virtue of their apos- 
tolic calling, to complete whatever might 
be wanting for the establishroent of a Chris- 
tian community. We find, in the narra- 
tive of the Acts, no reason to impute the 
want of these operations of the Divine Spirit 
among the Samaritans in any degree to 
Philip's being only a deacon, as if he could 
not found a Christian society, and by 
preaching the gospel, and by prayer in the 
name of Christ, produce effects similar to 
those wrought by the apostles. But as in 
the reverse case, namely, the conversion of 
Cornelius, when the effects that gommonly 
followed baptism then followed the preach- 
ing of the word, and preceded baptism, 
there was an internal reason for the order 
observed ; a longer prepared susceptibility 
of disposition* promoted the more rapid 
operations of living faith ; so we naturally 
seek an internal reason for a different pro- 
cedure among the Samaritans. The effects 
to which we refer proceeded from the power 
of a living consciousness of redemption ob- 
tained, and at the commencement of the 
new spiritual creation were a mark of vital 
Christianity. If all were not influenced in 
an equal degree, yet all were to a certain 
extent moved by the power of the Divine, 
and susceptible enough to be vitally aroused 
and borne along by the impression of that 
Christian inspiration which they saw before 
them, for the germ with which these mani- 
festations of the Spirit connected themselves 
already existed in their bosoms. It was, in 
a spiritual respect, as when a flame once 
broken forth, detects and kmdles all the in- 
flammable materials in its neighbourhood. 
But among these Samaritans, the feeling of 
their religious and moral necessities, which 
living faith in the Redeemer presupposes 
and unites with, was not yet awakened, in 
consequence of their being drawn aside and 
disturbed by the influence of Simon. At 
first, they believed the declarations of Philip 
as they had believed in the magical illu- 
sions of Simon, since these gross sensible 
miracles demanded their belief. Those who 
had thus attained to faith, were still entirely 
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dependent on thq person of Philip as a 
worker of miraclcis. They had not yet at- 
tained the consciousness of a vital comnEiu- 
nion with the Christ whom Philip preached, 
nor yet to the consciousness of a personal 
divine life. The indwelling of the Spirit was 
as yet something foreign to them, known 
only by the wonderful operations which 
they saw taking place around them. We 
have not a full account in the Acts of what 
was done by Peter and John, but simply 
the general results. No doubt these apostles 
carried on the work of Philip by preaching 
and prayer. 

After such a preparation, the believers 
were assembled, and the apostles prayed 
that Christ might glorify himself in them, 
as in all believers, by marks of the com- 
munication of divine life, employing the 
usual sign of Christian consecration, the 
laying on of hands. Manifestations now 
followed similar to those on the day of 
Pentecost, and the believers were thus 
recognised and attested to be a Chris- 
tian church, standing in an equal rank 
with the first church at Jerusalem. But 
Simon was naturally incapable of under- 
standing the spiritual connexion of these 
manifestations; he saw in all of them 
merely the workings of magical forms and 
charms, a magic difiering not in nature 
but only in degree from what he practised 
himself. ^ Hence he imagined, that the 
apostles might communicate these magical 
powers to him also, by virtue of which all 
those on whom he laid hands would be- 
come filled with divine power, and with 
this view he ofieied them money. Peter 
spurned this proposal with detestation, and 
now first saw in its true light the real 
character of Simon, who, in joining him- 
self to believers, had pretended to be what 
he was not. Peter's terribje rebuke pre- 
sents him to us as a faithful preacher of 
the gospel, insisting most impressively on 
the supreme importance of disposition in 
every thing which is imparted by Chris- 
tianity in direct opposition to the art of 
magic, which disregards the necessary con- 
nexion of the divine and supernatural with 
the disposition of the heart, drags them 
down into the circle of the natural, and at- 
tempts to appropriate to itself divine power 
by means of something else than that 
which is allied to it in human nature, and 
the only possible point of connexion for 

7 



it.» These were PteCer's woids: «Thy 
gold, with which thou attempted to traffic 
in impiety, perish with thee. Do not de- 
ceive thyself, as if with this disposition thou 
couldst have any part in what is promised 
to believers. Thou hast no share in this 
matter,t for God, who sees what is within, 
is not deceived by thy hypocritical profes- 
sions. Before his eyes thy intentions are 
manifest. With sincere repentance for such 
wickedness, pray to God that he would be 
pleased to forgive thee this wicked de« 
sign." This rebuke made a great impres- 
sion at the time on Simon's conscience, 
inclined more to superstition than to faith, 
and awakened a feeling not of repentance 
for the sinfulness of his disposition, but of 
apprehension of the divine vengeance. He 
entreated the apostles that they would pray 
to the Lord for him, that what they had 
threatened him with might not come to 



As is usual with such sudden impressions 
on the senses, the efiect on Simon was only 
transient, for all the further notices we 



* The poetical fiincies of Christian antiquity/ 
which make Peter the representative of the prin- 
ciple of simple faith in revelation, and Simon the 
representative of the magical and theosophic ten. 
dency in the human mi!ra,,have important truths 
ibr their basis. 

f I cannot agree with those who understand 
xoy^c (Acts viii. 21) in the sense of the Hebrew 
*^y\ s *$>•/ufl^ v>d suppose that Peter only told 

T T 

Simon that he oould have no share in that thing, 
in that higher power which he hankered after. 
In this general sense, *{»/<« is indeed used in the 
New Testament, but not the more definite term 
xo^oc. And according to this interpretation, Peter 
would say less than the context roouires ; for look- 
ing at the connexion of v. 31 with 20 and 22, it 
is plain, he did not merely say« that Simon with 
such a disposition was excluded firom participating 
in this higher power, but also from the kingdom 
of God, and thereby bring condemnation on him. 
selfT Hence we understand the word xevoc in the 
common New Testament meaning of the divine 
doctrine— ** the doctrine or truth announced bv 
us" — at the same time including ^vmJ^Mj^f^Zct all 
that a person would be anthoriied to receive by 
the appropriation of this doctrine. I am not oon. 
vinoed: by what Meyer in his commentary urges 
against this interpretation, that it is at variance 
with the connexion, in which there is no mention 
made of the doctrine. For in the mind of the 
speaker, the power of working miracles oo«Id not 
be separated from the publication of the |[ospel 
and faith in it; and as Simon in the disposition of 
his mind was far from the gospel, and ocmld stand 
in no sort of fellowship with it, it fbHowed as a 
matter of course, that he could have no share m 
the ability lo work mioh mineks. 
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have of him show that he soon returned to 
his former courses. About ten or twenty 
years later, we meet with a Simon in the 
company of Felix the Roman Procurator of 
Palestine, so strikingly resembling this man, 
that we axe tempted to consider them as 
idwtical. The latter Simon* appears as a 
heartless magician,t to whom all persons, 
whatever their character, were welcome, 
provided they gave credit to his enchant- 
ments. With equal arrogance he dis- 
claimed ail respect for the ancient forms of 
religion, and for the laws of morality. He 
was a confidant of the Roman Procurator 
Felix, and therefore could never have op- 
posed his vicious inclinations, but on the 
contrary made his magic subservient to 
their gratification; he thus bound him 
more closely to himself, as a single ex- 
ample will show. The immoral Felix had 
indulged a passion for Drusilla, sister of 
King Herod Agrippa, and wife of King 
Azizus of Emesa. Simon allowed himself 
to be the tool of Felix, for gratifying his 
unlawful desires. He persuaded Drusilla 
that by his superhuman power he could 
ensure great happiness for her, provided 
she married Felix, and managed to over- 
come her scruples of conscience against 
marrying a heathen. The character of 
this Simon is stamped on the later theoso- 
phic go^tic sect of the Simonians, whose 
tenets were a mixture of the Oriental, 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Grecian religious 
elements. The germ of their principles 
may be plainly traced back to this Simon, 
though we cannot attribute to him the com- 
plete system of this sect as it existed in the 
second century. 

The two apostles returned again to Jeru- 



* On the other hand, there is the difference of 
conntry, for the Simon to whom we refer, and 
whom JoeephuB mentions (Antiq. book xz, ch. vii. 
§ 2), was a Jew from Cyprus ; but Simon Magus, 
according to Justin Martyr, himself a native of 
Samaria, was born at a place called Gittim, in 
Samaria. Yet this evidence is not decisive, for a 
tradition so long afler the time, though prevalent 
in the country where Simon made his appearance, 
migfht be erroneous. What has been said since I 
wrote the above, ag^ainst the identity of the two 
Simons, is not demonstrative, thongfh I willingly 
allow, that since the name of ffimon was a very 
common <me among- the Jews, and such itinerant 
ywreu were not seldom to be met with, the time 
also not perfectly agreeing, the identic must be 
left rather doubtmL 

t ftßytif tf v«i rsssTT^/uirtv, lays Josephus. 



salem, and as what they had witnessed 
convinced them of the susceptibility of the 
Samaritans for receiving the gospel, they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
publishing it in all the parts of the country 
through which they passed. But Philip 
extended his missionary journey farther, 
and became the instrument of bringing the 
first seeds of the gospel into Ethiopia (the 
kingdom of Candace at Meroe), though, as 
far as our knowledge of history goes,''^ 
without any important consequences. But, 
what is more deserving of notice, he pub- 
lished the gospel in the cities of Palestine, 
on the southern and northern coasts of the 
Mediterranean, till at last, probably afler a 
considerable time, he settled at Csesaria 
Stratonis, where on his arrival he found a 
Christian society already formed, which he 
built up in the faith. 

Though the Christians of Jewish descent, 
who were driven by persecution from Je- 
rusalem, were by that event induced to 
spread the gospel in Syria, and the neigh- 
bouring districts, yet their labours were 
confined to Jews. On the other hand, the 
Hellenists, such as Philip and others, who 
originally came from Cyprus and Cyrene, 
made . their way among the Gentilesf also, 
to whom they were allied in language and 
education, which was not the case with the 
Jews. They presented them with the gos- 
pel independent of the Mosaic law, without 
attempting to make them Jews before they 
became Christians. Thus.the principles held 
by the enlightened Stephen, the truths for 
which, in part, he had suffered martyrdom, 
were by them first brought into practice 
and realized. And if in this way, inde- 
pendently of the exertions of the apostles 



* It is still a question whether the introducüon 
of Christianity was not partially made before the 
mission of Frumentius on another side, and in a 
different part of Ethiopia ; whether many things in 
the doctrine and usages of the present Abyssinian 
church, with which we have been better acquainted 
by means of Gobat*s Journal, do not indicate a 
JewishX^hristian origin. If I am not mistaken, 
the late Rettig has brought forward these ques- 
tions in the ** Studien und Kritiken,** Perhaps 
intercourse with that ancient church will open to 
us some sources of Information for answering 



t In Acts zi. 20, the common reading ixxsm^-tAc 
is evidently to be rejected, as formed from a false 
gloss, and the readmg which refers to the Gen. 
toes (%KKn*t) must be substituted as undoubtedly 
correct. 
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in Judea, and the developement of Christi- 
anity in a Jewish form, churches had been, 
raised of purely Hellenistic materials among 
the heathen, free altogether from Judaism, 
and if Paul had then appeared to confirm 
and extend this mode of operation, one 
conseqlience might have been, that the 
older apostles would have maintained with 
greater stiffness their former standing-point, 
in opposition to this freer direction of 
Christianity, and thus, by the overweight 
of human peculiarities in the first pub- 
lishers of the gospel, a violent and irrecon- 
cilable opposition might have divided the 
Church into two hostile parties. It could 
not have happened otherwise if the germi- 
nating difierences, lefl altogether to them- 
selves as in later times, had been so deve- 
loped as to exclude all hopes of a reconci- 
liation, and the idea of an universal church, 
overcoming by its higher unity all human 
differences, could never have been realized. 
But this disturbing influence, with which 
the self-seeking and one-sided bias of human 
nature threatened from the beginning to 
destroy the unity of the divine work, was 
counteracted by the still mightier influence 
of the Holy Spirit, who never allows human 
difierences to develope themselves to such 
an extreme, but is able to maintain unity 
in manifoldness. We may distinctly re- 
cognise the attractive divine power which 
gives scope to the free agency of man, but 
knows exactly when it is needful for the 
success of the divine work, to impart its 
immediate illumination, if we observe that 
at the precise moment when the apostles 
needed a wider developement of their Chris- 
tian knowledge for the exercise of their 
calling, and their former contracted views 
would have been highly injurious, what 
had been hitherto wanting was imparted 
to them, by a memorable coincidence of 
an internal revelation with a train of out- 
ward circumstances. The apostle Peter 
was the chosen instrument on this occa- 
sion. 

Peter made a visitation from Jerusalem 
to the churches founded in Judea, Samaria, 
and towards the west near the Mediterra- 
nean. The cures efiected by him in Christ's 
name in the large town of Lydda,* and in 

* According to Josephm (Antiq. zx. 6, § 2), a 
town M large «b a city, in later times a consider. 
aUe city under the name of Dioepolis. 



the city of Joppa (Jaffii), a few miles dis- 
tant, drew upon him the universal attention 
of that very populous and extensive district 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, (the 
plain of Saron.) Many were converted by 
him to Christianity, and the city of Joppa 
became the central point of his labours. As 
the publication of his new <)octrine made 
such an impression in these parts, informa- 
tion respecting it would easily spread to 
Cffisaria Stratonis, a town on the seacoast 
about eight miles distant. In the Roman 
cohort which formed the garrison of this 
place, was a centurion, Cornelius* by 

* We mnst here take notice of what GixOrar 
alleges against the historical troth of this narra- 
tive* He maintains, ** that the principle, that the 
heathens were to be incorporated with the Chris- 
tian church by baptism, without the obser?anoe of 
the Mosaic law, was first expressed by Paul, and 
that Peter was brought to acknowledge it by his 
influence. The conduct of Peter at Antioch, as 
it is described in the 2d chapter of the Epistle to 
the Oalatians, is inexplicable, if he attained his 
knowledge on this subject, in an independent 
manner, by a divine revelation. If, on toe con- 
trary, it was only impressed upon him from with- 
out, by the preponderating influence of Paul, it is 
then easy to account for his again wavering under 
the opposite influences of the adherents of James.** 
But whoever understands the relation of the divine 
and the human to one another, in the develope. 
ment of the religious life, cannot be surprised, if 
in the soul of a man, who in general held a truth 
with divine confidence and clearness, the appre- 
hension of it should, in an unfavourable moment» 
undergo a transient obscuration, by the influence 
of foreign elements, which would afterwards be 
removed by the return of divine light But it is 
by no means evident, that Peter at that time held 
an erroneous conviction. It was only the violence 
of a sudden impression, which, through the pecu» 
liarity of his natural temperament, had too much 
power over Peter, and made him practically faith, 
less to those principles which he had by no means 
abandoned from deliberate reflection. Paul even 
reproached him with thus acting in contradiction 
to bis principles, that he who was living as a Gen- 
tile (i^ixC^ flic), now practically laid an injunction 
on the Gentile Christians, that they must submit 
to the Mosaic law. Certainly, a great change 
must have passed on Peter, if he bad been brou^nt 
so to act, that Paul could say to him that he hmi* 
self had been living as a Gentile. But if this was 
not connected with some previous preparation in 
the peculiar religious developement of Peter, it 
would be difficult to attribute it solely to Paul's 
influence. Paul nowhere asserts that Peter was 
first led by him to adopt these views : on the con. 
trary, he speaks of a revelation made by the Divine 
Spirit on this point to the apostles and prophets. 
Eph. iii. 5. If we look at the question in a purely 
psychokigical point of view, we may indeed pre. 
sume, that Peter could not have arrived at a oon- 
victioii of Christian trath on this point, without a 
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name, a Gentile who, dissatisfied with the 
old popular religion, and seeking after one 
that would tranquillize his^ mind, was led 
by acquaintance with Judaism, to the foun» 
dation of a living faith in the one God. 
Having with his whole family professed 
the worship of Jehovah, he testified by his 
benefactions the sympathy he felt with his 
fellow-worshippers of the Jewish nation; 
and observed the hours of prayer customary 
to the Jews ; so that there is scarcely any 
room to doubt that he belonged to the class 
of Proselytes of the Gate. Nor can we 
infer the contrary from the tircumstanoe 
that Peter and the stricter Jewish Chris- 
tians looked on Cornelius as an unclean 
person, and in many respects the same as 
a heathen. The Proselytes of the Gate 
were certainly permitted to attend the syna- 
gogue worship, which was a means of gra- 
dually bringing them to a full reception of 
Judaism. Yet the Jews who adopted the 
stricter maxims of the Pharisees, placed all 
the uncii^umcised in the class of ihe un- 
clean, and avoided living and eating with 
such persons as defiling. Unless we sup- 
pose this to have been the case, what after- 
wards occurred in reference to the stricter 
pharisaical-minded Jewish Christians, and 
the Gentile Christians who had been partly 



severe mental straj^le; and in this etrugrgle of 
the divine and the l)Uman in hie soul, that ecstatic 
vision would find it^ natural point of connexion, 
and occur at a enseal juncture, «to acoompHsh 
ttie victory of Christian truth, over the reaction of 
his Jewish mode of thinking. Nor can I with 
6&0rer perceive in Acts zi. 3, the traces of a more 
correct account bearing evidence against the nar. 
rative. That Peter made no scruple of incorpo- 
rating Gentiles by baptism witH the Christian 
church, might unquestionably be inferred, if he 
shunned not to eat and drink with them. Still, 
we might with equal confidence infer, that a 
Jewish teacher, who had no scruple to administer 
baptism to Gentiles, might not come to the con- 
elusion to consider them of equal rank in the 
Christian theocracy, and admit them to every 
kind of intercourse. But though Peter' afterwards 
reckoned the publication of the gospel among the 
heathen as the special calling of Paul, and the 
publication of it among the Jews as his own, it is 
by no means contradictory, that he, when a special 
demand was made upon him, should exercitte his 
ministry among the Gentiles; just as Paul, al. 
though the apostle of the Gentiles, gladly embraced 
the opportunity, when he could find an entrance 
among the Jews. But in Acts xi. 9, a different 
qpirit speaks from that of the Petrine party, from 
whom, according to GfrOrer, this narrative, and 
in general the first part of the Acts was derived. 



Proselytes of the Gate, would appear purely 
enigmatical. 

As to the remarkable manner in which 
this devout truth-seeking man (in whose 
heart God's Spirit had awakened so lively 
a sense of his spiritual necessities) was led 
to mental peace, in order to have a clear 
conception of the whole proceeding, we 
must bear in mind that the Acts of the 
Apostles is not intended to develope all the 
circumstances which belong to the repre- 
sentation of the exact historical connexion 
of events; and that in reference to the 
manner in which Cornelius was prompted 
to seek out Peter, his own narrative is the 
only immediate source of information. But 
we are not justified to assume that Corne- 
lius, who certainly could best testify of the 
facts relating to his own state of mind, of 
what he had himself experienced, was 
equally capable of clearly distinguishing 
the objective, the external matter of fact 
from the subjective of his own mental state, 
in what presented itself to him as an ob- 
ject of his own experience and perception. 
It was natural also for him not to think of 
tracing out the connexion of the higher re- 
velations made to him, with the preparative 
natural circumstances ; but that the divine 
in the afiair which wholly occupied his 
thoughts should remain alone in his re- 
membrance, and be brought forward in his 
narrative, while the preparatives in the na- 
tural connexion of causes and eüects re- 
tired into the background. We are also 
permitted and justified to supply many 
circumstances, which though not expressly 
mentioned, are yet to be supposed ; not in 
order to obscure what was divine in the 
event, but to glorify the manifold wisdom 
of God *as shown in the way men are led 
to a participation of redemption, in the con- 
nexion of the divine and the natural, and 
in the harmony that subsists between na- 
ture and grace. Ephes. iii. 10. 

Cornelius had devoted himself (or some 
days to fasting and prayer, which were 
frequently used conjointly by the Jews and 
first Christians — ^the former as the means 
of making the soul more capable (by de- 
taching it from sense) for undisturbed con- 
verse with divine things. This they were 
wont to do when, in an emergency from 
inward or outward distress, they sought re- 
lief and illumination from God. We may, 
therefore, presume that something similar 
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was the case with Cornelius; and naturally 
ask, What it was that so troubled him ? 
From the whole narrative we see that his 
ardent longing was for religious truth that 
would bring peace and repose to his heart. 
Hence it is most probable, that on that ac- 
count he sought illumination from God by 
fervent prayer. And what occasioned his 
seeking it precisely at this time? From the 
words of the Angel to Cornelius, it is by 
no means certain that the apostle Peter 
was wholly unknown to him. Peter him* 
self, in bis discourse before the family of 
Cornelius, Acts, x. 97, appears to have 
presumed that he had already heard of the 
doctrine of Christ. It is also probable, that 
a matter which had already excited such 
great attention in this district, and which 
was so closely related to his religious wants, 
had not escaped his notice. He had pro* 
bably heard very various opinions respect- 
ing Christianity ; from many zealous Jews 
judgments altogether condemnatory ; from 
others, sentiments which led him to expect 
that in the new doctrine he would at last 
find what he had been so long seeking : 
thus a conflict would naturally arise in his 
mind which would impel him* to seek illu- 
mination from God on a question that so 
anxiously occupied his thoughts. 

It was the fourth day* since Cornelius 
had been in this state of mind, when, about 
three in the afternoon, one of the customary 

* It will be proper here to give the ri^ht inter- 
pretation of Acts z. 30. Many have interpreted 
the words as equivalent to— ^ F9or da^s a|ro I 
fasted to this time," — ^namely, the ninth hour 
when he was speaking, and then only one fast- 
day was kept by Cornelius, in the ninth hour of 
which this happened. This agrees perfectly with 
the reckoning of the time. But the nieaningr of 
asro favours our rendering the passa|g;e, I fasted to 
the ninth hour of the fourth day in which this 
happened. KuinoePs objection to this interpreta- 
tion is not pertinent; for, from the manner in 
which Cornelius expressed himself, it rnm^ be evi. 
dent that the vision happened on the ninth hour of 
the fourth fast-day. Now, this passage can be 
understood to mean, either that Cornelius was 
wont to fast four days throughout to three o'clock, 
dr that for four days he ftsted entirely to the ninth 
hour of the fourth day when this happened. But 
fiuits, according to the Jewish Christian mode of 
speaking, did not imply an entire abstinence from 
ab nourishment I cannot apfree with Meier's 
interpretation, as I understand it, that Peter meant 
that he had iasted four days, and on the fourth 
day, reckoning backwards, that is, the day on 
which the fast began, about three o'clock this 
event happened. 



Jewish hours of prayer, while he was call- 
ing on God with earnest supplication, he 
received by a voice from Heaven an an- 
swer to his prayers. The appearance of 
the angel may be considered as an objec- 
tive event. The soul belongs in its essence 
to a higher than the sensible and temporal 
order of things, and none but a contracted 
and arrogant reason can deny the possibi- 
lity of a communication between the higher 
world and the soul which is allied to it 
by its very nature. The Holy Scriptures 
teach us, that such communications from 
a higher spiritual world to individuals used 
to occur in the history of mankind, until 
the central point of all communications 
from heaven to earth, the Divine Fountain 
of life itself appeared among us, and there- 
by established for ever the communion be- 
tween heaven and earth ; John i. 52. We 
need not suppose any sensible appearance, 
for we know not whether a higher spirit 
cannot communicate itself to men living in 
a world of sense, by an operation on the 
inward sense, so that this communication 
should appear under the form of a sensu- 
ous perception. Meanwhile, Cornelius him- 
self is the only witness for the objective 
reality of the angelic appearance, and be 
can only be taken as a credible witness of 
what he believed that he had perceived. 
By the influence of the Divine Spirit, an 
elevation of the mind might be naturally 
connected with his devotion, in which the 
internal communication from heaven might 
be represented to the higher self-conscious- 
ness under the form of a vision.* Although, 
in the words of the angel, " Thy prayers 
and alms are come up before God," &c., 
the expression is anthropopathic, and adapt- 
ed to the then Jewish mode of expression, 
this relates only to the form of the expres- 
^on. It is the divine in human form. It 
is marked throughout by the thought so 
worthy of God, that the striving of the 
devout anxiety of Cornelius, which was 
shown to the extent of, bis ability by prayer 
and works of love towards the worshippers 
of Jehovah,— of this germ of goodness, the 
fostering fatherly love of God had not been 
unmindful, — that God had heard the prayer 
of his longing after heavenly truth, and had 

• The word l^^/ua (Acts x. 3) cannot here be 
deci8i?c, since it may be used in speaking of an 
ecstatic vision, or of a vision as an objective ikct 
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sent him, in the person of Peter, a teacher 
of this truth. From the whole form of this 
narrative, it may be inferred that Cornelius 
considered the pointing out of Peter's place 
of residence, not as something that came 
to his knowledge in a natural way, but by 
a supernatural communication. It is in- 
deed possible that he had heard it men» 
tioned by others casually in conversation, 
but, as he had not thought further about 
it, it had completely escaped his recollec- 
tion, and now in this elevated state of mind 
what had been forgotten was brought back 
again to his consciousness, without his 
thinking of the natural connexion. Afler 
all, this is only possible, and we are by no 
means justified in considering it necessary. 
The possibility therefore remains, that this 
information was communicated in a super 
natural way. 

No sooner had Cornelius obtained this 
important and joyful certainty, than he 
sent two of his slaves, and a soldier that 
waited on him, who also was a Proselyte 
of the Gate, to fetch the longed-for teacher 
of divine truth. But this divine leading 
would not have attained its end, Peter 
would not have complied with the request 
of Cornelius, if he had not been prepared 
exactly at the same time, by the inward 
enlightening of the Divine Spirit, to acknow- 
ledge and rightly interpret this outward call 
of God. In the conjunction of remark- 
able circumstances which it was necessary 
should meet so critically, in order to bring 
about this important result for the histori- 
cal developemept of Christianity, the guid- 
ing wisdom of eternal Love undoubtedly 
manifests itself. 

It was about noon, on the next day, 
when Peter withdrew to the roof of the 
house (built flat, in the oriental style) where 
he lodged at Joppa, in order to offer up his 
mid'day devotions. We can easily sup- 
pose, that the prayer of the man who had 
been so zealously occupied in publishing 
the gospel in that region, would especially 
relate to this great object, the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ. He might have 
heard frequent reports that here and there 
heathens had shown themselves suscepti- 
ble of the gospel, when proclaimed to them 
by the scattered Christian Hellenists; he 
might have called to mind many intima- 
tions in the discourses of Christ; new 
views respecting the spread of the gospel 



might have opened to his mind; but he 
ventured not to surrender himself to these 
impressions, he was as yet too much fet- 
tered by the power of Jewish prejudices, 
and hence, probably, a conflict was raised 
in his mind. While thus occupied in / 
prayer, the demands of animal nature/ 
pressed upon him. He arose for the noon-f 
tide meal, which must have been just 
ready. In the mean time, the meditations 
which had occupied him in prayer, ab- 
stracted him from sensible objects. Two 
tendencies of his nature came into collision. 
The higher, the power of the Divine, had 
the mastery over his spirit, and the power 
of sensuous wants over his lower nature. 
Thus, it came to pass, that the Divine and 
the Natural were mingled together,* not 
so as to obscure the Divine ; but the Divine 
availed itself of the reflection of the Natural 
as an image, a symbolic vehicle for the 
truth about to be revealed to Peter. The 
divine light that was breaking through the 
atmosphere of traditionary representations, 
and making its way to his spirit, revealed 
itself in the mirror of sensible images which 
proceeded from the existing state of his 
bodily frame. Absorbed in divine medita- 
tions, and forgetting himself in the Divine, 
Peter saw heaven open, and from thence 
a vessel, "as it had been a great sheet 
knit at four corners," f corresponding to 
the four quarters of the heavens, was let 
down to the earth. In this vessel he saw 



* What Plutarch nya of sach an appearance 
of the higher life is remarkable : ** «W u JIm vZf 

ßißaumc, ^xa «i/»Xtt juh vir* dvay»»c_ ^o)uiif«v, »arm 
li fv9U *f§ro7rwt ylttfTM tjc if i/uptiif o-ct^stp^^ÜVic ««} 

Utxt /uti^is ufou Kanetmf /veiy, rir yuW «Lc v-hrofBt r»t 
4vxif äjuut TNv /i wc wt^M luiov/ujyipff." — De Pyth. 
Orac. c. 21. 

t If the words ith/utnt luu (Acts x. 11) are 
genuine, yet, on comparing them with xi. 5, we 
most, with Meyer, interpret them, not, *' bound 
together at the four corners,** but, "• bound to four 
comers." But it is a question, whether these 
words, which are wanting in the Cod. Alex. ^. i. 
and in the Vulgate, are not to be considered as a 
gloss, and left out, as in lAcbman's edition, and 
then the clause will be equivalent to ^ letting itself 
down at four corners from heaven,** as the Vulgate 
translates it, **quatuor initiis submitti de cgbIo.** 
At all events, these four comers are not unim- 
portant As they corresponded to the four quarters 
of the heavens, they convey an intimation that 
men from the north and south, the east and the 
west, would appear as clean before God, and be 
called to a participation of the kingdom of God. 
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birdsy four-footed beasts, and edible creep- 
ing things of various kinds, and a voice 
from heaven called upon him to slay one 
or other of these creatures, and to prepare 
them for food. But against this require- 
ment his Jewish notions revolted, accus- 
tomed as he was to distinguish between 
clean and unclean meats. He now heard 
a voice from heaven which refuted his 
scruples with these very significant words, 
" What God hath cleansed that call not 
thou common." It is clear, that in the 
explanation of these pregnant words, many 
circumstances conspired. First, in their 
application to the objects here sensibly re- 
presented. ^'Thou must not by human 
perversity make a distinction of clean and 
unclean between creatures, all of which 
God has declared to be clean, by letting 
them down to thee from heaven." This 
letting down from heaven is partly a 
symbol, that all are alike clean as being 
the creatures of God,-^partly, that by the 
new revelation, the new creation from 
heaven presents all as pure. Then the 
higher application of these words intended 
by the Spirit of Grod, is in reference to the 
relation of man to Grod, intimating that 
every distinction of clean and unclean 
would be taken away from among men ; 
that all men as the creatures of God would 
be considered as alike clean, and again 
become so as at their original creation, by 
the redemption that relatä to all. 

Afler Peter had again expressed his 
scruples, this voice was repeated a third 
time, and he saw the vessel taken up again 
to heaven. He now returned from the 
state of ecstatic vision, to that of ordinary 
consciousness. While he was endeavour- 
ing to trace the connexion between the 
vision and the subject of his late medita- 
tions, the event that now occurred taught 
him what the spirit of God intended by that 
vision. Voices of strangers in the court 
of the house, by whom his own name was 
repeated, excited his attention. They were 
the three messengers of Cornelius who 
were inquiring for him. They had left 
Cssarea the day before at three o'clock, 
and arrived at Joppa that very day about 
noon. While Peter was observing the men, 
who by their appearance were evidently 
not Jews, the spirit of God imparted to him 
a knowledge of the connexion between the 
symbolic vision and the errand of these 



persons. A voioe within said God has sent 
these men to seek thee out, that thou mayest 
preach the gospel to the heathen. Go con- 
fidently with them ; without dreading inter- 
course with the Gentiles as unclean, for 
thou has-been taught by a voice from hea- 
ven, that thou must not dare to consider 
those unclean whom God himself has pro- 
nounced clean, and whom he now sends to 
thee. On the next day, he departed with the 
messengers from Joppa, accompanied by 
six other Christians of Jewish descent, to 
whom he had told what had happened, and 
who awaited the result with eager expecta- 
tion. As the distance for one day's journey 
was too great, they made two short days' 
journeys of it. On the day after their de- 
parture, (the fourth after the messengers 
had been dispatched by Cornelius,) about 
three in the afternoon they arrived at 
CsBsarea. TThey found Cornelius assembled 
with his family and friends, whom he had 
informed of the expected arrival of the 
teacher sent to him from heaven ; for he 
doubted not that he whom the voice of the 
angel had notified as the appointed divine 
teacher, would obey the divine call. After 
what had passed, Peter appeared to Corne- 
lius, as a super-earthly being. He fell 
reverentially before him as he entered the 
chamber ; but Peter bade him stand up, and 
said, " Stand up, I myself also am a man." 
He narrated to the persons assembled, by 
what means he had been induced not to re- 
gard the common scruples of the Jews re- 
specting intercourse with heathens, and 
expressed his desire to hear from Cornelius 
what had determined them to call him 
thither. Cornelius explained this, and ended 
with saying, " Now, therefore, are we all 
here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God." Peter 
was astonished at the pure disposition so 
susceptible of divine truth, which appeared 
in the words of Cornelius, and formed so 
striking a contrast to the obstinate unsus- 
ceptibility of many Jews; and perceived 
the hand of God in the way Cornelius had 
been led, since he had sought the truths of 
salvation with upright desire ; he therefore 
said, " Now, I perceive of a truth that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every 
nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him." As to 
these memorable words of Peter, the sense 
cannot be, that in every nation, every one 
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) iwho only rightly employs his own moral 
power, will obtain salvation ; for had Peter 
meant this, he would, in what he added, 
announcing Jesus as him by whom alone 
men could obtain forgiveness of sin and 
salvation — have contradicted himself. On 
that supposition, he ought rather to have 
told Cornelius, that he had only to remain 
in his present disposition, that was enough, 
and he needed no new doctrine of salvation. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible, 
according to the connexion, to understand 
by "every one that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness," those who had 
attained true piety through Christianity, 
and to make the words mean no more than 
this^*that Christians of all nations are ac- 
ceptable to God : for the words plainly im- 
port that Cornelius, on account of his up- 
right pious striving, was deemed worthy of 
having his prayers heard, and being led to 
faith in the Redeemer. Nor can these 
words relate only to such who already 
believed Mn the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, and according to its guidance, 
honoured God, and expected the Messiah. 
But evidently Peter spoke in opposition to 
the Jewish Nationalism — God judgeth men 
not according to their descent or non-de- 
scent from the theocratic nation, but ac- 
cording to their disposition. All who, like 
Cornelius, honour God uprightly according 
to the measure of the gift entrusted to them, 
are acceptable to him, and he prepares by 
his grace a way for them, by which they 
are led to faith in Him, who alone can 
bestow salvation. This is what Peter 
meant to announce to them.* 



* Cornelias belonged to that claM of persons who 
are pointed out in John iii. 21. We are by no 
means aathorized to maintain that Peter, from the 
general position laid down by him, intended to 
draw the inference, that Grod would certainly lead 
to salvation those among all nations, to whom the 
marks belonged which he here specified, even if 
they did not daring their earthly life obtain a par. 



It was natural that, since the minds of 
these persons were so much more pre- 
pared than others for the appropriation 
of saving truth, and for living faith by 
their inward want and earnest longing, that 
the word would make a much quicker and 
more powerful impression on them. While 
Peter was speaking to them, they were im- 
pelled to express their feelings in inspired 
praises ofthat God, who in so wonderful a 
manner, had led them to salvation. One 
inspiration seized all, and with amazement 
the Jewish Christians present beheld their 
prejudices against the Gentiles contradicted 
by the fact. What an impression must it 
have made upon them, when they heard the 
Gentile who had been considered by them 
as unclean, testify with such inspiration of 
Jehovah and the Messiah ! And now Peter 
could appeal to this transaction in order to 
nullify all the scruples of the Jews, respect- 
ing the baptism of such uncircumcised per- 
sons, and ask, " Who can forbid water that 
these should be baptized, who h'ave already 
received the baptism of the Spirit like our- 
selves ?" And when he returned to Jeru- 
salem, and the manner in which he had 
held intercourse with the Gentiles had 
raised a stumbling-block among the strict 
Pharisaical believers, he was able to silence 
them by a similar appeal. "Forasmuch 
then (said he), as €rod gave them the like 
gift, as he did unto us who believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could 
withstand God ?" Acts xi. 17. 



ticipation in redemption. He expressed that truth, 
which at the moment manifested itself to him in a 
consciousness enlightened by the Holy Spirit, with- 
out reflecting on all the consequences dedncible 
from it. We must ever carefully distinguish be- 
tween what enlightened men consciously intend to 
sa^, according to historical conditions, and in re- 
lation to interests immediately affected by existing 
oircumstanoes, — and what forms the contents of 
eternal troth, to be developed with all the oonse- 
quences involved. To develope the first is the 
province of exegesis and historical apprehension, 
the second that of Christian doctrine and morals. 
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rAüL*f nSPARATION AND OAXl. TO BE THE AlOffTLE 
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In this manner, Christianity, ii 
dently of Judaism, began to be propagated 
among the Gentiles; the appointment of 
the gospel as a distinct means of forming 
all nations for the kingdom of Grod, was now 
acknowledged by the apostles; and con- 
sequently, on their part, no opposition could 
be made to employing it for this purpose. 
While, by the arrangements of the divine 
wisdom» the principal obstacle to the con- 
version of the heathen was taken out of the 
way, and the first impulse was given to 
that work ; by the same wisdom, that great 
champion of the faith who was to carry it 
on, and lay the foundation for the salvation 
of the heathen through all ages, was called 
forth, to take the position assigned him in 
the developement of the kingdom of God. 
This was no other than the apostle Paul ; 
a man distinguished, not only for the wide 
extent of his apostolic labours, but for his 
developement of the fundamental truths of 
the gospel in their living organic connexion, 
and their formation into a compact system. 
The essence of the gospel in relation to 
human nature, on one side especially, the 
relation, namely, to its need of redemption, 
was set by him in the clearest light; so 
that when the sense of that need has been 
long repressed or perverted, and a revival 
of Christian consciousness has followed a 
state of spiritual death, the newly awakened 
Christfan life, whether in the church at 
large, or in individuals, has always drawn 
its nourishment from his writings. As he 
has presented Christianity under this aspect 
especially, and has so impressively shown 
the immediate relation of religious know- 

8 



ledge and experience to the Lord Jesus, in 
opposition to all dependence on any human 
nöediation whatever, thus drawing the Ime 
of demarcation most clearly between the 
Christian and Jewish standing-point ; — ^he 
may be considered as the representative 
among the apostles of the Protestant prin- 
ciple. And history, though it fbrnishes 
only a few hints respecting the eaxly life of 
Paul before his call to the apostleship, has 
recorded enough to make it evident, that by 
the whole course of his previous develope- 
ment, he was formed for. what he was to 
become, and for what he was to e^ct. 

Saul or Paul (the former the original 
Hebrew, the latter the Hellenistic form of 
his name),* was a native of the city of 
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* The latter was his oaaal appellation, from the 
time of his bemg devoted entirely to the conyersioa 
of the heathen ; Acts ziii. 9. Although the ancient 
supposition, that he ehanred his own name 
for that of his convert Sergios Panlus, has been 
recently advocated by Meyer and Olshausen, I 
cannot approve of iL I cannot imagine that the 
conversion of a proconsul would be thought so 
much more of by him than the conversion of any 
other man (and he was far from being his first 
convert), as to induce him to assume his name. 
It is more agreeable to the usage of ancient times, 
for the scholar to be named after his teacher (as 
Cyprian after Cescilius, Eusebius after Pamphilus), 
rather than for the teacher to be named after the 
scholar ; for no one could think of finding a paral* 
lei in the instance of Scipio Africanus. And had 
this really been the reason why Paul assumed the 
name, he mtfrht have expected, as it was closely 
connected with the whole narrative, that Luke 
would have expressly assigned it And Frits- 
sehe is correct in sayrag (see his Commentary on 
the Romans, Prolog, p. 11), that, in this case, not 
Acts xiii. 9, but xih. 13, would have been a natural 

flaoe for mentioning iL Still I cannot, with 
Vitxsche, think it probable, tiiat Luke was acci- 
dentally led, by the mention of Sergius Paulus, to 
remark that Paul also bore the same name. The 
most natural way of viewing the matter seems to 
be this : Luke had hitherto designated him by the 
name which he ibond in the memoirs l^ng Mors 
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Tarsus in Cilicia. This we learn from his 
own expressions in Acts xxi. 39, zxii. 3, 
and the contradictory tradition reported by 
Jerome, that he was born in the small 
town of Gischala, in Galilee, cannot appear 
credible, though it is not improbable that 
his parents once resided there,* which may 
have given rise to the report. As we do 
not know how long he remained under the 
patemal roof, it is impossible to determine 
what influence his education in the me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, (which as a seat of litera- 
ture vied with Athens and Alezandria,)t 
had on the formation of his character. 
Certainly, his early acquaintance with the 
language and national peculiarities of the 

him on the early history of Christianity. But he 
was now indnoed to distinguish him by the name 
which be ib«md in the memoirs of his labours 
among the heathen, and by which be had personally 
known him during that later period ; and, there- 
Ibre, took the opportunity of remarkinsr, that this 
Ttaä was no other than the individual whom he 
bad hitherto Called Saul. 

* If we were jasti6ed in understandijur with 
Paulus (in his work on the Apostle Paul's Epistles 
to the Galatians and Romans, p. 323), the word 
tfi^9t, Phil. iii. 5, 3 Cor. xL 22, as used in con- 
tradistinction to **ixAwiffTi(c,*' it would serve to con- 
. firm this tradition, since it would imply that Paul 
could boast of a descent from a Palestinian- Jewish 
and not Hellenistic family. But since Paul calls 
himself iß^ot, though he was certainly by birth 
a Hellenist, it is ew'i&ni that the word cannot be 
Qsed in so restricted a sense ; and in the second 
nassage quoted above, where it is equivalent to an 
Israelite, a descendant of Abraham, it plainly has 
a wider meaning; see Bleek's admirable Introduc 
tion to the EpisUe to the Hebrews, p. 32. This 
tradition too, reported by Jerome, is, as Fritzsche 
justly remarks, very suspicious, not only on ac 
count of the gross anachronism, which makes the 
taking of Gischala by the Romans the cause of 
Paul's removal thence with his narcnts, — since 
this event happened much later in the Jewish war, 
but also because Jerome, in his Commentary oo 
the Epistle to niilemon (verse 23), makes use of 
this tradiüon to explain why Paul, though a citizen 
of Tarsus, calls himself 2 Cor. xi. 22, Philip. ÜL 
5, *^lkhrmu9 tx Htbran»^ et cetera quie ilium 
JudsBum magis indicant quam Tarsensem,'* which 
yet, as we nave remarked above, proceeds only 
vom a misunderstanding of the epithet which 
Paul applies to himself. Jerome must have, there- 
ibre, taken up this false account (talem fabulam 
accepimus, are his own words), without proof, in a 
very thoughtless manner. 

t Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, 
places Tarsus in this respect above these two cities : 

yoHPt »^y uWi^CtßMrrcit x«u *A^iiv«c x«i ^AM^dtr- 
^fUä.9 MM u Tir« &^X6v «ro^fir ivf**n9 \tinh n * 

i 14, o. 5. 



Greeks, was of some advantage in prepar- 
ing him to he a teacher of Christianity 
among nations of Grecian origin. Yet the 
few passages from the Greek poets which 
we meet with in his discourse at Athens, 
and in his Epistles, do not prove that his 
education had made him familiar with 
Grecian literature : nor is it prohable that 
such would be the case. As his parents 
designed him to be a teacher of the law, or 
Jewish theologian, his studies must have 
been confined in his early years to the Old 
Testament, and about the age of 12 or 13, 
he must have entered the school of Gama- 
liel.'* It is possible, though, considering 
Paul's pharisaiczeal, not probable, that the 
more liberal views of his tolerant-minded 
teacher Gamaliel might induce him to turn 
his attention to Grecian literature. A man 
of his mental energy, whose zeal overcame 
all difficulties in his career, and whose love 
prompted him to make himself familiar 
with all the mental habitudes of the men 
among whom he laboured, that ho might 
sympathize more completely with their 
wants and infirmities, might be induced, 
while among people of Grecian culture, to 
acquire some knowledge of their principal 
writers. But in the style of his represen- 
tations, the Jewish element evidently pre- 
dominates. His peculiar mode of ali- 
mentation was not formed in the Grecian, 
but in the Jewish school. The name Saul, 

/WE^j t ^^ desired one, the one prayed 
for, perhaps indicates, that he was the first- 
born of his parentSyj: granted in answer to 
their earnest prayers ; and hence it may 
be inferred, that he was devoted by his 
father, a Pharisee, to the service of religion, 
and sent in early youth to Jerusalem, that 
he might be trained to become a learned 
expounder of the law and of tradition ; not 
to add, that it was usual for the youth of 
Tarsus,§ to complete their education at 
some foreign school. Most advantageously 
for him, he acquired in the pharisaic schools 
at Jerusalem, that systematic form of in- 
tellect, which aAerwards rendered him such 



* See Tholuck*B admirable remarks in the 
*" Studien und Kritiken," 1835, 2d part 366. 

t We cannot attach much importance to so un. 
certain an inference. 

t Like the names Theodorup, Theodoret, com. 
mon among the Christians in the first century. 

§ Sec Strabo. 
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good service in developing the contents of 
the Chrisdan doctrine ; so that, like Luther, 
he became thoroughly conversant with the 
theological system, which afterwards, by 
die power of the gospel, he uprooted and 
destroyed. A youth so ardent and euer* 
getic as Paul, would throw bis whole soul 
into whatever he undertook; his natural 
temperament would dispose him to an over- 
flowing impetuous zeal, and for such a 
propensity Pharisaism supplied abundant 
aliment. We may also infer from bis 
peculiar disposition, as well as from various 
hints he gives of himself, that in legal piety, 
according to the notions of the strictest 
I%arisaism, he strove to go beyond all his 
companions. But in proportion to the 
earnestness of his striving after holiness — 
the more he combated the refractory im- 
pulses of lm ardent and powerful nature, 
which refused to be held in by the reins of 
the law — 90 much more ample were his 
opportunities for understanding from his 
own experience the woful discord inhuman 
nature which arises when the moral con- 
sciousness asserts its claims as a controlling 
law, while the man feels himself constantly 
carried away in defiance of his better long- 
ing and willing, by the force of ungodly 
inclination. Paul could not have depicted 
this condition so strikingl]^ and to the life, 
in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, if he bad not gained the know, 
ledge of it from personal experience. It 
was advantageous for him that he passed 
over to Christianity, from a position where, 
by various artificial restraints and prohibi- 
tions, he had attempted to guard against 
the incursions of unlawful desires and pas- 
sions, and to compel himself to goodness ;* 
for thus he was enabled to testify from his 
own experience— ^in which he appears as 
the representative of all men of deep moral 
feeling) — ^how deeply the sense of the need 
of redemption is grounded in the moral 
constitution of man; and thus likewise 
from personal experience, he could describe 
the relation of that freedom which results 



* As, fer examine, fer the itandlngr.point of 
Pharisaisiii, it has been said, ** Instead of leayin^f 
every thing to the free movements of the disposi. 
tion, a man should force himself to do this or that 
food by a direct^ vow. Vows are the enclosures of 

hdmcss.- rfiE^nöS'j^^p Dn^p. ^ 

Pirke Avoth. § 13. * * 



from faith in redemption, to the servitude 
of the legal standing-point In his conflict 
with faiinsolf while a Pharisee, Paul's ex- 
periences resembled Luther's in the clois- 
ters of Eiftrt : both the apostle and the re- 
former were taught the power of the prin- 
ciple o( sin, by means of its bidden inter- 
nal movements, and not like Augustin by 
those open outbreaks of evii, from which 
they were preserved by thdr strict legal 
discipline. Though in the Pharisaic dia« 
lectics and exposition of the law, he was a 
zealous and faithful disciple of Gamaliel, 
we cannot from this conclude that he im- 
bibed that spirit of moderation for which 
his master was so distinguished, and which 
he showed in his judgment of the new sect 
at the first, before it came into direct con- 
flict with the theology of his party. For the 
scholar, especially a scholar of so ener- 
getic and marked a character, would im- 
bibe the mental influences of his teacher, 
only so far as they accorded with his own 
peculiarities. His unyielding disposition, 
the fire of hia nature, and the fire of his 
youth, made him ar vehement persecuting 
zealot against all who opposed the system 
that was sacred in his eyes. Accordingly, 
no sooner did the new doctrine in the hands 
of Stepben assume a hostile aspect* against 



*The question has been raised, whether Paul 
saw and heard Jesus during his earthly life 7 W« 
have not the data for answering the quesüoo. In 
his Epistles, we find nothing conclusive either one 
way or the other. Olshauaen thinks that it may 
be inferred from 2 Cor. v. 16, that Paul really 
knew Jesus during his earthly life, s««r^ ^tuu 
Paul, in that passage, he understands as mying^ 
**Bnt if I knew Christ, as indeed I did know him, 
according to the flesh, in his bodily earthly ap. 
pearance, ^et now I know him so no more.** 
Against this interpretation I will not object with 
Baur, in his Essay **On the Party of Chnst in the 
Corinthian Church," in the Tubingen ** Zeitschrift 
fllr Theologie," 1831, part iv., p. 95, that he cookl 
not mean tnis, because it would ha^e been under- 
valning Christ in his state of humiliation, which 
would be in contradiction to those passages ia 
which he attributes to that state the highest abid» 
ing importance, and says he is determined to 
know nothing sare Christ and him crucified. For 
tliough the remembrance ofN Christ in the form of 
a servant could never ranish firom his mind, though 
he never could forget what he owed to Christ toe 
Crucified, yet now he knew him no longer as 
living in human weakness, and snbjeet to death, 
but as having risen victoriously from death, the 
glorified one, now livingin divine power and ma- 
jesty; 3 Cor. xiii. 4. The relation in which it 
would have been possible to stand to Christ while 
he lived ia the form of a servant on earth, oodd no 
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the PharisEuc theology, than he became its 
most vehement persecutor. Afler the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, when many adherents 
of the gospel sought for safety by flight, 
Paul felt himself called to counterwork 
them in the famed city of Damascus, where 
the new sect was gaining ground. And he 
hastened thither, afler receiving full powers 
for committing all the Christians to prison 
from the Sanhedrim, who, as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority among the Jews, 
were allowed by the Romans to inflict all 
disdplinary punishment against the viola» 
tors of the law.* 

longer eziit No one could now stand nearer to 
him, nmplj for being a Jew ; no one could hold 
convene with him in an outward manner, as a 
beinff preaent to the senses : henceforth it was only 
possible to enter into union with Christ as the 
glorified one, as he preeented himself to the reli- 
ffious oonsdouaness m a spiritual, internal manner, 
bj believinff oh him as cruciBed ibr the salvation 
or mankind. Jn this respect, Paul might well say 
thatfiotff there could no longer be for him such 
** a knowledge of Christ after the flesh.*' And we 
mnt that he might have said hypathetUaUy, If I 
bad known Christ heretofiv e after the flesh, had I 
stood in any such outward communion with him 
as manifest in the flesh, yet now such a com- 
munion would have lost all its importance for me 
(such a value as those Judaiiers attribute to it who 
make it the sign of genuine apoetleship) ; but now 
I know Christ after the spirit, like all those who 
enjoy spiritual communion with him. But Paul 
oould only say this in a purely hypothetical form, 
suppoain^ something to be which really was not ; 
for allowmg that he had seen and heard Jesus 
with his b<Mily senses, his opponents would have 
been far firom attaching any importance to such 
seeing and hearing, as it could have heen affirmed 
with equal truth of many Jews, who stood in an 
indiflerent or even hoetile position towards Christ 
The reference in this passage can be only to such 
a **knowmr of the Christ after the flesh,*' as he- 
louffed to me otiier apostles, since only to this 
could any religious value be attached against 
which Paul mifht feel himself called to protest 
For thu reason I most agree with Baur, who un. 
derstands " v»«*!^«" here, not of the person of 
Jesus, but or the Messiah, a Messiah known after 
the flesh, as fi'om the earlv Jewish standing-point 
I ^ believe with Baur, that if Paul had intended 
a personal reference, he would have said *T»0vv? 
v^M^r, and I cannot admit the force of the objec- 
tion which Olshausen makes to this interpretation, 
that it would require the article before XC'^^^'» ^ 
it means not the Messiah definitively, but genenlly 
a Messiah. 

* If Damascus at that time stiU belonged to a 
Roman province, the Sanhedrim could exercise its 
authoritV there, in virtue of the right secured 
every where to the Jews to practise their worship 
fai their own manner. If the city was brought 
under the government of the Arabian King Aretas, 
the Sanhedrim could stiQ reckon on his support, in 



As for the great mental change which \ 
Paul experienced in the course of this / 
journey, undertaken for the extinction of ' 
the Christian faith, it is quite possible that 1 
tlus event may strike us as sudden and 
marvellous, only because the history re- 
cords the mere fact, without the various 
preparatory and connecting circumstances 
which led to it ; but, by making use of the 
hints which the narrative furnishes to fill 
up the outline, we may attempt to gain the 
explanation of the whole, on purely natural ' 
principles. 

Paul — (it would be said by a person 
adopting this view of the event)— *had re- 
ceived many impressions which disturbed 
the repose of his truth-loving soul ; he had 
heard the temperate counsels of his revered 
instructor Gamaliel ; he had listened to the 
address of Stephen, to whom he was allied 
in natural temperament, and had witnessed i 
his martyrdom. But he was still too deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Pharisaism, to ' 
surrender himself to these impressions, so • 
contrary to the prevailing bent of his mind, i 
He forcibly repressed them; he rejected 
the thoughts that involuntarily rose in his: 
mind in favour of the new doctrine, as the 
suggestions of Satan, whom he regarded; 
as the sole contriver of this rebellion against ' 
the authority of«(he ancient traditions, and 
accordingly set himself with so much the 
greater ardour against the new sect. Yet 
he could not succeed altogether in sup- 
pressing these rising thoughts, and m 
silencing the voice of conscience, which 
rebuked his fanaticism. A conflict arose in 
his soul. While in this state, an outward 
impression was added, which brought the 
internal process to maturity. Not far from 
Damascus he and his followers were over- 
taken by a violent storm; the lightning 
struck Paul, and he fell senseless to the 
ground. He attributed this catastrophe to 
the avenging power of the Messiah, whom 
in the person of his disciples he was per- 
secuting, and, .confounding the objective 
and subjective, convert^ this internal im- 
pression into an outward appearance of 
Christ to him: blinded by the lightning, ) 



consequence of the connexion he had fbrmed with 
the Jews ; perhaps he himself had gone over to 
Judaism. The Jews in Damascus might also 
possess great influence by means of the women, 
who were almost all converts to Judaism. Jose- 
phus. De Bell Jud. ii. 90, 3. 
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> and stuniied by the fall, he came to Da« 
mascus. — ^But admittjog this explanation 
as correct, how are we to explain by na- 
, tnral causes the meeting of Paul with Ana» 
' nias ? Even here we may supply many 
' particulars which are not expressly men* 
tioned in the narrative. Since Ananias 
was noted even among the Jews as a man 
of strict legal piety, it is not improbable 
that he and Paul were previously acquaint- 
ed with one another at Jerusalem. At all 
events, Paul had heard of the extraordi- 
nary spiritual gifts said to be jlbssessed by 
Ananias, and the thought naturally arose 
in his mind, that a man held in so much 
repute among the Christians, might be able 
to faml him and recover him from his pre- 
sent unfortunate condition ; and while oc- 
cupied with this thought, his imagination 
formed it into a vision. On the other hand, 
we may suppose, that Ananias had heard 
something of the great change that had 
taken place in Paul ; and yet might not 
giv£ full credence to the report, till a vision 
corresponding to Paul's, and explicable on 
similar psychological principles, had over- 
come his mistrust. 

In reference to this explanation, we must 
certainly allow the possibility that a change 
like that which took place in Pbul, might 
have been prepared by impressions of the 
kind mentioned ; but the 'narrative will not 
countenance either the necessity or proba- 
bility of such a supposition. History fur- 
nishes us with numerous examples of the 
power of religious fanaticism over minds 
that in other respects have been susceptible 
of the true and the good, and yet, while 
under its influence, have used those very 
things to confirm them in their delusion 
which might seem fitted to rescue them 
from it. It is, therefore, quite consistent 
with the powerful choiracter of Paul to be- 
lieve that, in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he saw only the power of the evil» spirit 
over the mind of one who had been seduced 
from the pure faith of his fathers ; and that 
hence he felt a stronger impulse to coun- 
terwork the propagation of a doctrine 
which could involve in such ruin men dis- 
tinguished by their disposition and their 
talents. Besides, if only the impression 
which a storm with its attendant circum- 
stances made upon him, was the fact that 
formed the groundwork of that vision of 
Christ — ^it would ill agree with this, that 



Paul's followers believed that they per- 
ceived something similar to what befell 
him; for this is only admissible, if we 
suppose them to have been like-minded 
with Paul, which could not be unfess they 
were already Christians, or on the way 
to Christianity. But such persons would 
hardly attach themselves to a persecutor 
of Christians.* 

Such attempts at explaining the narra- 
tive are suspicious, because unusual na- 
tural appearances are made use of, to bring 
down what is extraordinary into the cir- 
cle of common events. Instead, there- 
fore, of following this explanation, which 
is attended with great difficulties — ^we might 
rather conceive the whole, independently 
of all outward phenomena, as an inward V 
transaction in Paul's mind, a spiritual re- 
velation of Christ to his higher self-con- 
sciousness; and, in this light, we may 
view the experiences which he had in bis 
conflicts with himself while a Pharisee — 
and the impression of the discourse and 
martyrdom of Stephen— as forming a pre- 
paration by which his heart was rendered 
capable of receiving these internal revela- 
tions of the Redeemer. The divine origin 
and the reality of the fact will not be in the 
slightest degree affected by this explana- 
tion ; for though we may conceive of out- 
ward supernatural appearances — still there 
would be nothing more than the iiieans by 
which Paul would be prepared for that in- 



* The Tariations in tho narrative of these events 
contained in Acts iz. zxii. and zzvi. prove nothing 
against the reality of tho fiict Such unimportant 
difierenoes might easily arise in the repetition of 
the narrative of an event so far removed from the 
circle of ordinary occurrences ; and these differ- 
ences need not be attribuied to alterations in the 
narrative by Paul himself, but may be supposed to 
originate in the incorrectness of others in repeat- 
ing it. As for the rest, if we assume that his at- 
tendants received only a general impression of the 
phenomenon, not so definite as Paurs, for whom 
It was mainly intended ; that they saw a light, bat 
no precise shape or figure ; that they heard a voice, 
without distinguishing or understanding the words ; 
— it is easy to perceive, that various repreaenta. 
tions would naturally be given of the evenL As 
this phenomenon, from its very nature, cannot be 
judged of according to the laws of ordinary earthly 
ocunmunications and perceptions^ the diflerenoe in 
the perceptions of Paul and his attendants, argues 
nothing agrainst its objective reality. We are too 
ignorant of the laws which reflate the commu- 
nications between a higher spiritual world and 
men living in a world of the senses, to determine 
any thing precisely on these points. 
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c ternal revelation of Christ, which formed 
! the basis of his apostieship. The percep- 
tions of the senses cannot have greater 
certainty and reality than the facts of a 
higher self-consciousness, whereby a man 
nceives revelations of an order of things 
in which his true life has its root, far 
above the sensible world, which he expe- 
riences and apprehends spiritually. And 
i that this was no self-illusion, capable of 
being psychologically explained,* that ex- 
traordinary change would testify which 
was the result in Paul of this internal 
transaction — ^this the whole course of his 
apostoUc ministry testifies, which may be 
traced to his inward experience, as the 
eflfect to its cause. But yet the manner in 
which his attendants were afiected by what 
happened on this occasion, contradicts the 
supposition of a merely internal transac- 
tion, even if we could resolve on ascribing 
the state in which Paul came to Damascus, 
to the power of an internal impression.f 



* Dr. SbvoM Hiy t, in his ** Leben Jesu,'* vol ii. 
p. 656, ** Neander merely^ ventures to maintain an 
internal operation of Christ on the mind of Paul, 
and only adds the supposition of an outward ap- 
pearance, as if it were a favour for his readers to 
grant it ; and even the internal operation he makes 
superfluous, by particularising various influences 
which« in a natural way, might bring about such 
a revolution in such an individual's mind.** But 
as to what concerns the latter, the conclusion from 
a possibility under certain presupposed drenm- 
stances, to that which actually took place in the 
absence of any historical proof of its taking place 
— ^is by no means justifiable, unless a person argues 
on an assumption which I do not admit, nkmely, 
ttat every thing must proceed according to the 
laws of natural psvchological developement, and 
that a supernatural operation cannot take place. 
Bat according to a mode of viewing this subject, 
which is as di^rent from the caricature of super- 
naturalism, drawn by Dr. Strauss and others, (let 
my readers compare the words of truth in Twes- 
ten*s preface to the Second Volume of his ** Dog. 
matik,**) as from the views of Dr. Strauss himaelf 
on the relation of God to the world — a supem»* 
tural operation by no means excludes a prepara- 
tion in the natural developement of man, nor does 
the latter make the former superfluous. With re- 
•pect to the other point, the outward appearanee 
of Christ, I do not mdeed hold this as absolutely 
requisite for explaining the great revolution in tlie 
spiritual life of Paul, but the circumstances men. 
tioned in the text, compared with the expressions 
of Paul himself, Compel me to admit its reality, 
and I recognise the importance of it for Paul, m 
order that, like the other apostles, be might be 
able to testify of Christ as risen from the dead. 

t The notion, that the vision which immediately 
»receded Paul's conversion, is the one described 
by himself in 9 Cor. xii 3, which in modsni times 



It will be of great service to compare I 
with the narrative in the Acts the expres- 
sions used by Paul in his Epistles in refer«) 
ence to this event, so important to him as, 
the commencement of a new era in his\ 
life. As. he often refers to it in opposition \ 
to his Jewish adversaries, who were un* 
willing to acknowledge him as an apostle ; 
so he had a confident persuasion that the 
apostolic commission was given him by 
Christ in the same manner as to the other 
apostles ; this is expressed most fully and 
strongly in Gal. i. 1. Yet here we need, 
not suppose an outward event to be meant, ; 
but may rather understand it of an internal; 
transaction such as we have described. In' 
the sixteenth verse, Paul evidently speaks 
of an internal communication of Christ, of ^ 
an inward revelation of him to his self* 
consciousness,* whereby, independently of 
all human instruction, he was qualified to 
preach Christ. But something in addition 
to this is intended where Paul, in 1 Cor. 
ix. 1, appeals to his having seen Christ as 
a mark of his apostleship.f But this might 

has been rerived by several distinguished theolo- 
gians, has every thing against it : In the latter, 
Paul describes his elevation in spirit to a higher 
region of the spiritual world ; in the vision which 
occasioned his conversion, there was a revelation 
of Christ coming down to him while consciously 
living on the eulh. The immediate impression 
of tm first was depressing and humiliating ; the 
second was connected with an extraordinary men- 
tal elevation, a tendency to pride and vain-glory. 
With the first his Christian consciousness began ; 
the second marked one of the most exalted mo- 
ments of his inward life, after he had long lived in 
communion with Christ ; and by such a foretaste 
of heavenly existence, he was refireshed under his 
manifold conflictt, and animated to renew his 
earthly labours. The date of fourteen years men. 
tioned here, is of no chronological use, farther than 
to satisfy us, that the date of Paul's conversion 
must be false, according to which he must have 
written this exactly fourteen years later. 

* It is most natural to understand tiie phrase 
•V \fjiU as denoting something intemaL 

t It must be erident to every nnprejudiced 
person, that this cannot refer to Paul's having 
seen Jesus during his earthlv life, (though a pos. 
siUe occurrence,) for it would have added nothing 
to his apostolic authority; nor yet to the mere 
knowle<%e of the doctrine of Christ ROckert in 
his Commentary on this passage, maintains that 
it refers to one of the appearances of Christ, which 
were granted to him in a state of ecstatic vision. 
Acts xviii. 9, xxit 17, than to that which occa- 
sioned his conversion, especially since an appear» 
ance of Christ of this kind is not mentioned either 
in Acts ix. xxit. xxvi. nor in Galat i. 12-26. On 
the other hand, the following oonsiderations de- 
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refer to an ecstatic vision, similar to what 
Paul himself describes in 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
On the contrary, something different from 
this must be intended in the 15th chap- 
ter of 1st Corinthians where he places 
the appearance of Christ to himself on an 
equality with all the other appearances of 
the risen Saviour« And this declaration 
of Paul has additional weight, because, as 
is apparent from the passages before quoted 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
|ie could so accurately distinguish an ecsta- 
tic state from a state of ordinary self-con- 
sciousness. Hence we also see how im- 
portant it was for him, as well as the other 
apostles, to be enabled to testify, on the 
evidence of their own senses, ofthat great 
fact, the foundation of Christian faith and 
Christian hope — ^the real resurrection of 
; Christ and his glorified personal existence. 



i. 



wire attention. Since, u Rückert hirneelf ac 
knowledffea, the reading in that passage is to be 
pre/eneo, in whieh m words, ^Am I not an 
apostle ?** are immediately followed by " Have I 
not seen Christ?** we may infer that Paul ad- 
duced his having teen Christ as a confirmation of 
his aposUeahip ; as aiterwards, for the same pur. 
pose, he addaces the success of his efibrts in foond- 
ug the Corinthian chordu Without doubt, he 
urged thia against his Judaisin^ opponents, who 
disputed his call to the apostleship on the ground, 
that he bad not been appointed by Christ himself 
like the other apoetles. In this connexion, it is 
most natural to expect, that Paul would speak of 
that appearance of Christ, which marked the com. 
mencement of his apostolic career, that real ap. 
pearance of Christ which he classes with the other 
appearances of the risen Saviour, 1 Cor. xv. 8, and 
not a mere vision. ROckert indeed maintains, 
that Paul made no diatinotion between the two 
kind* of appearances, far ** otherwise he would 
have attributed no value to visions, as mere fig. 
menta of the imagination." But this conclusion 
is not oorrect ; for we may suppose something be- 
tween a real objective appearance, and a natural 
creation of the imagination formed in the usual 
psychological manner, sndi an operation of the 
bivine Spirit on the higher aelf-consciousness, in 
virtue of whieh what is inwardly apprehended, 
present« itself to the person so influenced under a 
sensible image, whereby the imagination is turned 
into an organ, for what is inwiurdly apprehended 
by the operation of the Divine Spirit That such 
a communication of the Divine Spirit may be dis^ 
tanguished both from a real appearance to the 
Muses, and from a mere result of the imagination, 
is evident from many passages of Holy Writ, as 
for example, Peter's vision. Acts x. 12, The 
passage 6aL i. 16, does not exclude an appearance 
of Chnst, but it was foreign to the apostie^s object 
to specUy it. But the word /uipJ4vet not /uWi?, Acts 
ix. 7, cartainly implies, that Paul, in the distine- 
Uon firam his attandsnte» bad seen a ^ermiL 



Lastly, we hy no meanS suppose a ma- 
gical influence on Paul, by which he was 
carried away, and converted against his 
will. According to the view we have 
taken of this event, we suppose an internal 
point of connexion, without which, no out« 
ward revelation or appearance could have 
become an inward one; without which, 
any outward impression that could have 
been made, however powerful, would have . 
been transient in its results. But in his \ 
case, the love for the true and the good, ] 
discernible even through his errors, though 
repressed by the power of his passions and 
prejudices, was to be set free from its 
thraldom, only by a mighty impression« 
Yet no external miracle whatever could 
have converted a Caiaphas into a preacher 
of the gospel. 

It might be expected, that Paul could 
not at once, after such an impression, enter 
on a new course of action. Every thing 
which hitherto had been the motive and 
aim of his conduct, now seemed as nothing. 
Sorrow must have been the predominant 
feeling of his crushed spirit. He could 
not instantaneously recover from so over- 
whelming an impression, which gave a 
new direction to his whole being. He was 
reduced to a state of mental and bodily 
weakness, from which he could not restore 
himself. He passed three days without 
food. This was for him the point of trans- 
ition from death to a new life; and no- 
thing can so vividly express his feelings at 
this awful crisis, as the exclamation which 
he himself, reverting to his earlier state, 
puts in the lips of the man who, with the 
deepest consciousness of inward slavery 
under the violated law, and with earnest 
aspirations after freedom, pours forth his 
whole heart in the words, " O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me ?" — 
Nor is it at all probable that, in this state, 
he would seek for social intercourse. No- 
thing could less agree with his feelings 
than intercourse with the Jews ; nor could 
he easily prevail on himself to seek out 
the Christians, whom he had hitherto per- 
secuted. To a man in this state of mind, 
nothing could be so welcome as solitude. 
Hence it is by no means probable, that in- 
formation of the great change that had 
passed upon him, would be conveyed by 
other persons to Ananias. It is worthy of 
notice, 'that, in order to attain a full con- 
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sciousness of hiVnew life, and to make the 
transition from this intermediate state of 
contrition, to a new life of active exertion 
in communion with Christ, he was brought 
into connexion with the existing Christian 
church, by the instrumentality of one of its 
members. In communion with other be- 
lievers, he first obtained what he could not 
find in his solitude. When he prayed to 
Christ who had appeared to him, that be 
would help him in his distress, that he 
would enlighten both his bodily and mental 
eyes ; it was promised to him in a vision^ 
that a well-known enlightened man, be- 
longing to the church at Damascus, whom 
he probably knew by name and sight, 
should be the instrument of his spiritual and 
bodily restoration. When Ananias, in obe- 
dience to a divine call, visited him, Paul 
recognised the person to whom the vision 
had referred him, and hence felt the fullest 
assurance, that in communion with him he 
should be made partaker of a new and 
higher principle of life. Ananias intro- 
duced Paul to the other Christians in the 
city; afler he had been strengthened by 
spending several days in their society, be 
felt himself impelled to enter the syna- 
gogues, and testify in behalf of that cause, 
which heretofore he had fiercely perse- 
cuted.* Whether he considered it best, 
after bearing this first testimony among 
the Jews, to allow its impression to work 
silently on their minds, without personally 
attempting to enforce it; or whether the 
plots of the Jews induced him to quit the 
place, we are not certain ;t be ^his as it 

* It is difficalt to ooDsider i/utif^t mit in Acts 
ix. 19, and i/utfAtf ü«?«ic in the 23d verse, as 
equivalent terms. Tet it cannot be proved A'om 
these words, that Luke by the latter meant to 
make a break in Paul's rendence at Damascus, 
occasioned by a journey into Arabia, but the sue 
cession of events as narrated in the Acts leads to 
consider this as most natural The »^tp«! vttk 
merely express the few davs which Paul just after 
his baptism spent in the ^llowship of the Chris- 
tians at Damascus. The fbllowingf phrase, juu 
*vdiid»ff, intimates, that immediately after he had 

rit some days with the disciples he entered into 
synagogrues ; and the i/jiifM UattU denote the 
whole periM of Paul's stay at Damascus. Within 
this whole period of »/xifiu i ««v«/, of which nothing 
more is told in the Acts, we must place Paul's 
journey into Arabts, of which we should not have 
Known but for the mention of it in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

f Schrader, in his Chronological Remarks on the 
Life of Paul, has lately maintiined, that the words 



may, he visited the neighbouring parts of 
Arabia, where he found opportunities for 
publishing the gospel among the Jews, who 
were spread over the country. He then 
returned again to Damascus. Whether 
the Jews, whose anger he had already ex- 
cited by his former preaching, as soon as 
they heard of his coming, endeavoured to 
lay hold of a person who was so capable 
of injuring Judaism ; or whether they were 
exasperated by his renewed addresses in 
their synagogues, he was obliged to con- 
sult his safety by flight, as his life was 
threatened by their machinations. — So far 
was this man, who shunned no danger in 
his subsequent career, though now in the 
firöt glow of conversion, a season when 
the mind is generally most prone to extra- 
vagance — so far was he from indulging in 
that enthusiastic ardour which seeks and 
craves for martyrdom !* He was let down . 
by his frien^is in a basket, through the 
window of a house, built against the wall 
of the city, that he might escape unnoticed 
by the Jews, who were lying in wait for 
him at the gates. After three years had 

of Paul in Gal. i. 16, most be thus explained by 
means of the antithesis ; he had not bewn instruct- 
ed by men for his apostolic calling, but bad retired 
to the neighbouring district of Arabia, in order to 
prepare himself in an independent manner, and 
m solitude. But had he meant to say this, he 
would scarcely have chosen the genenrt designa- 
tion *Ap9i/Si«, but rather have substituted for it 
Ipn/uov *Af«4^r, or simply 8fii/uoy, by which be 
would have marked more distinctly the object of 
this iMipx.*^^*** ^^ i* psychologically most pro- 
bable that Paul, after Ananias had visited him in 
his solitude, and revived his spirit, would not go 
again into retirement, but rather would seek the 
oommnnion of other believers, and, after he had 
been edified and strengthened by them, would feel 
himself impelled ibrthwith to bear his testimony 
before those who held his former fiiith. This view 
is also strongly confirmed by the passage in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, for the connected sense 
seems to be as follows : As soon as God revealed 
his £km to me, that I might publish him among 
the Gentiles, I published the Gospel in an inde- 
pendent manner, according to this revelation. Paul 
expresses this sentiment £>th in a positive and ne- 
gative form. I was not entrusted for my calling, 
by any hnman authority whatever, by none of the 
apostles at Jerusalem, but immediately travelled 
into Arabia, there to proclaim the gospeL Com- 
pare Auger's profound and acute inquiry ** de tem« 
porum in Actis Apostolorum ratione." Lipsie 
1633, p. 33. 

* ^ The glorying in infirmities,*' ^umong which 
he reckons this flight), ** ra *r»s i^-^uAc »«tvj^ur- 
3-tfi,** is one feature in his character which distin- 
guished htm fimn enthusiasts : 9 Cor. xi. 30. 
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thus expiied from the time of hia conver- 
sion,* he resolved, about the year 39,t 
once more to return to Jerusalem, that he 



* Throe yean after his coDTeraion, namely, on 
the auppoaitioD that the t$rminu§ a otio, the years 
are reckoned in the pafl8a|;e of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, is the date of hw conversion. 

t Thi« cirenmstance in Panics life, furnishes one 
of the few chronolo|pcal marks ihr its history. 
When Paul fled from Damascus three years after 
his couTersion, that city was under the government 
of King Aretas of Arabia Petnea, 9 Cor. zi 33. 
But since Damasons belonged to a Roman pro- 
vince, Aretas must have been in possession of this 
city under very peculiar circumstances. SQsskind 
in his essay in Beugers Archiv 1. d. p. 314 : Warm 
in his essay on the Chronology of Paul's life, in the 
«"Tubiuffer Zeitschrift flkr Theologie,'* 1833, 1st 
part, p. 97 ; and Au^, p. 161, agree in thinking, 
that we are not qmte justified in admitting that 
Aretas was at that time m possession of Damascus, 
as it b a conclusion nowise favoured by other his- 
torical accounts ; for if Damascus was then under 
the Roman government, the Ethnarch of Aretas 
might have ventured to place a watch before the 

Sites of the city, or, through his influence with 
e Roman authorities, have obtained permission 
for the Jews to do this. Tet it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that if Damascus belonged to a Roman pro- 
vince, the Arabian Ethnarch would venture to 
surround the city with a watch, in order to get 
the Roman citizen into his power; or that the 
Roman authorities would albw of his deing so, or 
at his request expose a Roman citizen to the wrath 
of the Jews. Although the history, in which thero 
are besides so many breaks, does not inform us of 
such an occupancy of Damascus, vet the conside- 
ration of this passage &vonr8 this supposition. 
Now the circumstances by which Aretas might 
have gained pos se s si on of the city were probably 
these. The Emperor Tiberius, as the ally of King 
Herod Agrippa, whose army had been defeated by 
Aretas, commanded Vitellios, the governor of Syria, 
to ^t possession of him either dead or alive. Bat 
while Vitellius was preparing to execute these 
orders, and various circumstances delayed his en- 
tering on the campaign, news arrived cf the Em. 
perors death, which took place in March of the 
year 37, and \ltellius was thus stopped in his 
militarr movements. Aretas might take advan- 
tage or this interval to gain possession of the city. 
But we must not suppose that the city thus 
snatehed from the Romans remained long in his 
hands, and it is probable that, as in the second 
year of the reign of the Emperor Calirula, ▲. d. 
38-39, the affaire of Arabia were settled, Damas- 
cus also was not left unnoticed. If we place the 
flight of Paul from Damascus in 39, then his 
conversion must have been in a. n. 3iS, since it 
must have occurred three ye^n before, and we 
also fix the same date for Stephen's martyrdom. 
From the absence of chronological information re. 
speoting the events of those times, we cannot fix 
with certainty the date of Paul's convenion; vet 
the computation which places it in a. d. 36, has 
this in its favour, that it allows neither too long 
nor short a time for the events which took place 
in the Christian church, fitim the period of Christ's 

9 



might become personally acquainted with 
Peter, as the individual who at that time 
maintained the highest reputation in the 
new church, and exercised the greatest in- 
fluence in all its concerns. But as he was 
known at Jerusalem only as the persecu- 
tor, every one avoided him, till Barnabas,*' 
a distinguished teacher of the church, who, 
as a Hellenist, felt less a stranger to him, 
and might formerly have had some con- 
nexion with him, introduced him to the 
rest His Hellenistic origin occasioned his 
holding many conversations and disputa- 
tions on Judaism and the Christian doc- 
trine with the Hellenistic Jews. 

It may be asked, whether Paul took the 
same ground in his controversies with his 
countrymen at this early period, as in later 
times ; and this is connected with the mode 
of the developement of his Christian con- 
victions and doctrinal views. When he 
first came to the knowledge of the gospel, 
did he recognise at the same time its inde- 
pendence of the Mosaic law? -To do this, 
must have been most difficult for one who 
had so lately renounced the principles of 
Pharisaism: for we generally find that 
others of this sect who embraced Chris- 
tianity, attempted to combine their former 
tenets with those of the gospel. Ananias, 
the first instructor of the apostle, was uni- 
versally reverenced on account of his legal 
piety ; such an individual, therefore, must 
have been very far from wishing to effect 
a disruption of Christianity from the Mosaic 
ceremonial law. At the time of Paul's 
conversion, this was the tone of sentiment 
universally prevalent among Christians; 
for as we have remarked, it was only efler 
the martyrdom of Stephen, and owing to 
the results of that event, that new light on 
this subject fronf various quarters gra- 
dually broke in upon them. But we are not 
justified in assuming, that the same causes 
led Paul to the views he adopted. We can- 
not attribute much efficacy to influences 
from without, by the communications of 
doctrines and views, in the case of a man 
so distinguished for his great independent 



Ascension, to the martyrdom of Stephen and the 
conversion of PauL 

* See page 36. According to an accomit, not 
indeed sufficiently authenticated in Hypotyposeis 
of Clemens Alex, mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. ii. 1, Barnabas had been one of the seventy 
disciples. 
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peculiarity of character. We are compelled 
to t)elieve him, when he testifies so un- 
doubtingly, that he received the gospel, in 
the manner he was wont to publish it, not 
by human instruction, but only by a com- 
munication of the Spirit of Christ. Some 
exception, howeyer, must be made in re- 
ferenbe to the historical records, containing 
the discourses and precepts of Christ ; with 
these he became acquainted through the 
ordinary channel of human tradition, and 
we find him accordingly appealing on cer- 
tain occasions to such traditions, or to 
words uttered by the Lord.* 

As Paul felt himself compelled to ex- 
amine, independently of others, the depths 
of the truth made known by Christ, he 
must have thought it a matter of importance 
to obtain a collection of the sayings of 
Christ, on which all farther developements 
of thö new doctrine must depend, and from 
which they must proceed. We cannot 
suppose that he would satisfy himself with 
single expressions casually obtained from 
ond intercourse with the apostles, whom he 
met so seldom, and for so short a time. 
Besides, he says expressly in his Epistle 
to the Cralatians, that these interviews 
with the other apostles were of no ser- 
vice towards his acquiring a deeper in- 
sight into Christian doctrines. We are 
led to the supposition, that he obtained 
written memoirs of the life of Christ, or at 
least, a written collection of the sayings of 
Christ, if such existed, or that he compiled 
one himself. But it is very probable that 
such acollection,or several such collections, 
and written memoirs of Christ's ministry, 
were in existence ; for, however highly we 
may estimate the power of the living word 



* 1 Cor. zi. 33. On thb panage, Scholz josfly 
remarki, that Paul uses itn not w^l^m, to ngni^ 
that what he **reoeiTed*' was not tmrnediaUfy hot 
mediaUly from the Lord. What haa been nid by 
Obhauien and Meier (on different grounda) affainat 
thia interpretation, has not induced me to ^ve it 
up. The ezpreaiion «-«^«tCor «bro tou mm ia 
dao by no meana unimportant It waa not ao 
mach the apoeüe'a deaign to mark the manner in 
which thia tradition came to him, but only for what 
purpoae it waa g^i^en, to repreaent aa certain that 
thia waa the ibrm in which the Lord had inatitu- 
ted the Laat Supper; hence also the repetition of 
the term «v^ioc ia not improper. Had Paul been 
•peaking of a apecial revelation, by which thia In- 
fecmation waa imparted, he would acarcely have 
•ignified it by a^i\«iC»r but rather by ^«MXtffd«. 



in this youUiful period of the church, we 
cannot allow ourselves to forget that we 
are not speaking of the age of rhapsodies, 
but of one in which — especially wfaereveir 
Grecian cultivation had found its way-^' 
historical composition was much practised. 
Might we not expect, then, that somd 
memorials would be speedily committed to 
writing of what moved their hearts, and oc- 
cupied their thoughts so intensely ; although 
a longer time might elapse before any 
one resolved to attempt a delineation of 
the whole life of Christi* Many allu« 



* Euaebina narratea (v. 10), probaUy in oooae- 
quenoe of Infonnation derived ftm Pantnnua, that 
the apoatle Bartholomew had communicated to the 
Bo-cailed Indiana to whom he publiahed the goa- 
pel, a Hebrew original document of the Evangali- 
cal Hiatory drawn up by Matthew, which account 
we are plainly not juatified to cüdl in queatioa. 
" ■ ■ the I 



Thia original document may indeed be 
which Papiaa entitlea (Enaebiua, iii. 39) avn-A^K 
vZf xoyim *rw sv^Mti. And I ahould by no means 
object to underatandinr thia to be a collection of 
the Diacouraea of the Lord — ^for it ia in itself very 
probable that auch a compilation would be eatly 
made, aa a store of materials for the devdopement 
of Christian doctrine — ^if what he had before said 
of Mark*8 writinga did not intimate that he meant 
both the discourses and actions of Christ ; for I 
cannot with Sohneckenburger, trace the diatino* 
tion, that Mark had compiled a report of the die- 
courses and aeHona of Öhrist, but Matthew only 
of his di9e<mr$e$. In this case, Papias would have . 
laid the emphasis on xo^^o, and have aaid «-»r m» 
yim rw »v^uv fwr^fn ; out now the emphaais rests 
on the word nrrtt^ir^ an orderly collection, not 
mere insulated fragments; {naU to fid edition,) To 
thia 3d edition, I must add, in limitation of what I 
have here said, and of what Dr. Lucke has aaid 
before me in the ** Studien und Kritiken,** 1833, 
p. 501, certainly the emphaais rests upon tJie word 
^wTcc^ic, as contrasted with a rhapsodical deacrip. 
tion; it may be intended that Papiaa wished to 
contrast the work of Mark aa a rhapsodical coU 
lection of the actions and discourses of Christ, 
with the work of Matthew as an arranged collec- 
tion of the sayings of the Lord alone. Lastly, he 
says this only in a secondaiy sense of Mark. The 
words pecuharly apply to Peter, from whose dis- 
courses Mark murthave borrowed the materiala 
and the form of hia work. Of Peter, he aaya, ec 

»m^ 0vrrflt|<r rZt mufuatZr fr«iev/ufv«c Xoyim, Peter 
had composed his addresses according to the wants 
of his hearers at the time, and not with the inten- 
tion of giving an orderly account of the discourses 
OT sayings of Christ rar this reaaon, Mark, who 
alf h • ' ■ ' 



hia information from these addresses, 
could compile nothing of that kind. The worda 
of Papiaa are therefore rather favourable than un- 
fovourable to the aupposition, that the «niginal 
work of Matthew waa only a collection of the 
saytfigs of Christ, as Schleiermacher maintained. 
As to Bartholomew's taking such a document with 
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sions to expressions of Christ in the Pauline 
Epistles, besides his direct quotations of 
Christ's words, point to such a collection 
of his discourses, of which the apostle 
tivailed himself^*' and probably Marcion, 
who owned no inspired authority besides 
Paul, had heard of such a compilation of 
the memoirs of Christ, made use of by his 
favourite apostle, and attempted by his 
critieisms on Luke's writings, which were 
not altogether to his mind, to find out what 
he considered as Pauline.! Thus the 
words of Christ given by tradition, were 
the foundation for the continued develope- 
ment of Christian doctrine, to which, inde- 
pendently of all other instructions, the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit led the 
apos^es. And we can easily make it ap- 
parent, that many of the deep truths ex- 
pressed by him, for example, in reference 
to the relation of the law to the gospel, un- 
folded themselves to his view, from hints 
pregnant with meaning,^: given by Christ 
himseif.§ Nor can we form any other 
judgment respecting him as a Christian 



him for hb raiMioD, flomethin^ similar may have 
occarred with other preachers of the gospel, 
whether Paul obtaioed the same document or an- 
other. The Judaizin; tendency of the document 
derived from Matthew, alleged by many, by no 
means prevents me from admitting this ; it con. 
tains expressions which, by Ebionites cleaving to 
the letter, might be interpreted according to their 
imind ; bat in which Paul, who penetrated deeper 
into the spirit, would find an entirely different 
idea.— See Da$ Leben Jew, p. 9, 131, ]!40. 

• Dae Leben Jeeu, p. 157, 338, 341, 474 

t ** ^t is certain that ne (Marcion) acknowledged 
onlv the Epistles of Paul, and an original gospel 
which, by a mistake, he believed that he had found 
quoted by Paul as the genuine sources of Christian 
knowledge. But as he proceeded on the fixed idea, 
that these ancient records no lonjrer existed in 
their original state, but had beeii falsified by the 
Judaizers, whose imafe often haunted him like a 
spectre, he attempted by means of an arbitrary 
criticism to restore them to their original form. 
His supposed original gospel made use of by Paul, 
was a mutilation of the Gospel of Luke. His 
criticism was so far fixim logical, that several 
things were allowed to remain, which could only 
be brought into agreement with Marcion's system 
by a fbrml interpretation and a violation of genuine 
Hermeneutics." Dr. Neander in his ** AUeemeine 
OeeehiehU der CkruiUehen Religion und Kirche,^ 
vol. i. p. 802. [T».] 

X It will be evident that I do not mean to say^ 
what Christ himself possessed as the fiilness of 
meaning ; but what presented itself to him who 
received it with a susceptible disposition, as a germ 
of a new spiritual creation. 

4 iXss Z,<^ Jesti, 133, 395, 431, 465. 



teacher, than that he, by the Spirit of 
Christ, understood the words of Christ 
made known to him by tradition, in all 
their depth of meaning, and thus learnt to 
develope the hidden fulness of divine truth 
which they contained. 

Certainly for those who gradvaUy past 
over to Christianity from Pharisaic Judaiism, 
a considerable time might elapse before the 
spirit of Christianity could divest itself of 
the Pharisaic form. But it was otherwise 
with Paul, in whom Pharisiiism had ex- 
hibited the most unsparing opposition to 
the gospel, and who, without any such gra- 
dual transition, had been seized at a criti- 
cal moment by the power of the gospel, 
and from being its most violent enemy, had 
become its roost zealous confessor; that 
Paul who, as he describes it in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, after 
the sense of slavery had been excited to 
the utmost intensity in his bosom, was at 
once transported into a state of freedom, 
by believing in the Redeemer. The bonds 
of Pharisaism were in his case loosened 
instantaneously; in his mind opposition 
against Pharisaic Judaism, took the place 
of opposition against the gospel, as he says 
of himself (Philippians iii. 8), that for 
Christ's sake, he had suffered Üie loss of 
all those things which he once prized, and 
all that once appeared to him so splendid, 
" he counted but as dung," that he might 
win Christ. Thus from the beginning, by 
the illumination of the Spirit alone, and 
according to the guidance of Christ's words, 
he had been taught, in all its freedom and 
depth, the genius of the gospel in relation 
to^ Judaism, without having his views modi- 
fied by the influence of Peter,* and those 

* That is, on the supposition that the oonver- 
sion of Cornelius had already taken place, which, 
taking into account its connexion with other 
events, is most probable. The interest which the 
conversion of Cornelius and his whole family e& 
cited at Jerusalem, and the manner of Peter*s re- 
ception there, it would not be easj to explain, if 
they had already been made acquainted with the 
effects of Christianity amon^ the GrentUes at An^ 
tioch. On the contrary, it is by no means appa. 
rent from the mission of Barnabas to Antioch 
(Acts xi 22), that they had still so decided a 
scruple against the reception of believing Gentiles 
into the Christian church. It would agree very 
well with the disposition they manifested on that 
occasion, if we suppose that, by the example of 
Cornelius and hu family, and by the influence of 
Peter, they had been induced to give up their de- 
cided opposition. But they might wish to oon- 
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Christians of Hellenistic descent, who had 
already preached the gospel among the 
Grentiles. It was in consequence of this, 
that Paul Tsince, like his precursor Stephen, 
he more freely developed evangelical truth 
under this «spect in disputations with the 
Hellenists) excited so strongly the indigna- 
tion of the Jews. On the other hand, the 
prospect opened to him of a wider sphere 
of action among heathen nations. As he 
was one day in the Temple, and by prayer 
lifting up his soul to the Lord, he was 
borne aloft from earthly things. In a vi- 
sion he received an assurance from the 
Lord, that though he would be able to efi^t 
nothing at Jerusalem, on account of the 
animosity of the Jews, he was destined to 
carry the doctrine of salvation to other 
nations, even in remote regions ; Acts xxii. 
21. Accordingly, after staying in Jerusa- 
lem not more than fourteen days, he was 
obliged to leave it, through the machinations 
of the Jews. He now returned to his na- 
tive place. Tarsus, where he spent several 
years, certainly not in inactivity ; for by 
his labours the gospel was spread among 
both Jews and Gentiles in Tarsus and 
throughout Cilicia ; there is good reason 
for believing, that to him the Gentile 
churches, which in a short time we find in 
Cilicia, owed their origin.** 



▼inoe themselves by the investigations of an apoe- 
folic man, that every thing was right in this church, 
consisting for the most jmrt of Uentile Christians. 
Even when they had adopted more liberal views 
on this subject, still there miffht be so much of 
their former feeUng left, that Uiey oould not place 
the same confidence in a church founded amonf 
the GrentUes as in one among the Jews. Though 
it is possible that ihej sent so able a teacher 
thither, not from any feeling of distrust, but for 
the establishment and fhrtheranoe of the work 
already begun; and chose a Hellenist as better 
fitted to publish the gospel among people of Gre- 
cian descent Auger's remarks, in his work 
already quoted, p. 188, have occasioned an altera- 
tion in my^ former views. 

* The silence of the Acts respecting the labours 
of Paul in Cilicia, cannot be brought as evidence 
against the &ct, fiir the account it gives of this 
period has many laeunm. From the manner in 
which Paul is mentioned as secondary to Barna- 
bas, till the time of their first missionary journey, 
an argument might be drawn for his not having 
previously enterb on any independent sphere of 
labour. But the case may be, that though Paul, 
as the younger and less known, was at first spoken 
of as subordinate to Barnabas, the elder and ap- 
proved publisher of the gospel ; yet, by degrees, 
raul*s extraordinary exertions gave a different 
aspect to their relative position. In Jerusalem 



CHAPTER IL 

TBS CHURCH AT. ANTIOCH THS GENTILE MOTHER- 
CHURCH, ÄND ITS RELATION TO THE JEWISH 
MOTHER-OHURCH. 

In the mean time, as we have already 
remarked, Christianity was propagated 
among the Gentiles hy Hellenist teachers 
in Antioch, the metropolis of Eastern Ro- 
man Asia. The news of this event excited 
great interest among the Christians at Jeru- 
salem. It is true, the information was not 
received in exactly the same manner as it 
would have heen, if the accolint of the 
operation of Christianity among the Gren* 
tiles in the conversion of Cornelius had not 
materially contributed to allay their preju- 
dices. But still a measure of mistrust was 
prevalent against the Gentile believers who 
were non-observant of the Mosaic law, a 
feeling which, after many repeated exhibi- 
tions of the divine power of the gospel 
among Gentile Christians, lingered for a 
long time in the majority of Jewish believ- 
ers. On this account, Barnabas, a teacher 
who stood high in the general confidence, 
and who as a Hellenist was better fitted to 
deal with Christians of the same class, was 
commissioned to visit the new Gentile con- 
verts. On his arrival he rejoiced in wit- 
nessing the genuine effects of the gospel, 
and used his utmost endeavours to advance 
the work. The extensive prospect which 
opened here for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God occasioned his inviting 
Paul, who had been active among the Gen- 
tiles in Cilicia, to become his fellow-la- 
bourer. One evidence of the power with 
which Christianity in an independent man- 
ner spread itself among the Gentiles, was 
the new name of Christians which was 
here given to believers. Among themselves 
they were called, the Disciples of the Lord, 
the Disciples of Jesus, the Brethren, the 

they continued for a longer time to assign the 
priority to Barnabas, as appears firom the apostolic 
£pistle in Acts zv. 25, a circumstance which 
Bleek ver^ justly adduces as a mark of the anal- 
tered origmality of this document; v. Studien und 
KHtiken, 1836, part iv. p. 1037. At all events, 
one would rather assign a date some years later 
to the conversion of Paul, (on which Ux», we can 
never come to a decisive conclusion,) than suppose 
that he could spend several years in his native 
place without exerting himself for the propagation 
of Christianity, — he who solemnly declares, that, 
from the time of hb conversion, he felt so strongly 
the impulse of an inward call to preach the gospel. 
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Believers. By the Jews names were im- 
posed upon them which implied underva- 
luation or contempt, such as the Gralileans, 
the Nazarenes, the Paupers ; and Jews 
would of course not give them a name 
meaning the adherents of the Messiah. 
The Gentiles had hitherto, on account of 
their observance of the ceremonial law, not 
known how to distinguish them from Jews. 
But now, when Christianity was spread 
among the Gentiles apart from the obser- 
vance of the ceremonial law, its professors 
appeared as an entirely new religious sect 
(a genus tertiumi^ as they were sometimes 
termed, being neither Jews nor Gentiles) ; 
and as the term Christ was held to be a 
proper name, 'the adherents of the new 
religious teacher were distinguished by a 
word formed from it, as the adherents of 
any school of philosophy were wont to be 
named after its founder. 

Antioch from this time occupied a most 
important place in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, fbr which there were now two cen- 
tral points; what Jerusalem had hitherto 
been for this purpose among the Jews, that 
Antioch now became among the Grentiles 
Here first the two representations of Chris- 
tianity, distinguished from one another by 
the predominance of the Jewish or Gentile 
element, came into collision. As at Alex- 
andria at' a later period, the developement 
of Christianity had to experience the effect 
of various mixtures of the ancient oriental 
modes of thinking with the mental cultiva- 
tion of the Grecian schools, so in this Ro- 
man metropolis of Eastern Asia, it met 
with various mixtures of the oriental forms 
of religious belief. From Antioch, at the 
beginning of the second century, proceeded 
the system of an oriental -anti- Jewish Gno- 
sis, which opposed Christianity to Judaism. 

As there was considerable intercourse 
between the two churches at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, Christian teachers frequeiftly came 
from the former to the latter ; among these 
was a prophet named Agabus, who prophe- 
sied of an approaching famine, which 
would be felt severely by a great number 
of poor Christians in Jerusalem, and he 
called upon the believers in Antioch to assist 
their poorer bretheren. This famine ac- 
tually occurred in Palestine about A. D. 
44.* 

• We euiDot fix the exact time when this fa- 



The faculty of foretelling a future event, 
did not necessarily enter into the New Tes- 
tament idea of a prophet, if we assume 
that Luke wrote from his own standing- 
point. An address fitted to produce a 
powerful efiect on an audience, one by 
which Christians would be excited to deeds 
of beneficence, would agree with the marks 
of a prophetic address in the New Testa- 
ment sense ; but as in the Acts it is ex- 
pressly added, that the famine foretold by 
the prophet actually came to pass ; we must 
doubtless admit, in this instance, that there 
was a prediction of an impending famine, 
although it is pofcible that the prophecy was 
founded on the observation of natural 
prognostics. 

The Christians at Antioch felt themselves 
bound to assist in its temporal distress, that 
church from which they had received the 
highest spiritual benefits, and probably sent 
theif contributions before the beginning of 
the famine, by the hands of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, to the presiding elders of the church 
at Jerusalem. This church, after enjoying 
about eight years* peace, since the persecu- 
tion that ensued on Stephen's martyrdom, 
was once more assailed by a violent but 
transient tempest. King Herod Agrippa, 
to whom the Emperor Claudius had granted 
the government of Judea, affected great 
zeal for the strict observance of the ancient 
ritual,* although on many occasions he 
acted contrary to it, on purpose to ingratiate 
himself with the Gentiles, just as by his 
zeal for Judaism, he tried to attach the 
Jewish people to himself. Actuated by such 
motives, he thought it expedient to manifest 
hostility to the teachers of the new doctrine, 
of whom he had received unfavourable re- 



mine began. It is mentioned by Joaephoi in his 
Antiq. book zz. chap. 2 § 5. It waa ao sreat that 
nombera died in it firom want Queen Helena of 
Adiabene in S^ria, a convert to Jadaiam, aent a 
veaael laden with com, which ahe had porchaied 
at Alexandria, and with figs procured in the island 
of Cyprus, to Jerusalem, and caused these provi- 
sions to be distributed amonr the poor. Luke, in- 
deed, speaks of a fiunine that spread itself over 
the whole eiMv/bciva, which was not the case with 
this. To understand by eiMvAcfru in this passage, 
Palestine only, is not justified by the New Testa- 
ment phraseology ; but, it is possible that the fa- 
mine eztended to other parts, and, we must then 
suppose the word to be used somewhat rhetorically, 
and not with literal ezactness, especially if we con- 
sider it as spoken by a prophet come from Jem- 
sdem. 
* Josephus, Antiq. book ziz. ch. 6 and 7. 
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ports. He caused Jame» the son of Zebe« 
dte». and a brother of the apostle John, who 
probably, by some particular. act or dis- 
course, had exdted the ange« oCthe Jewish 
zealots, to be put to death.; and during Ute 
Passover in the year 44,* he cast Peter into 
prisoos intending that he should meet with 
. the same fate dler the ieast. But by the 
special providence of God^ Peter was de- 
livered from prison, and the death of the 
king which shortly followed, once more 
gave peace to the church. 

If Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jurusa- 
lem during this disturbed state of things, 
their stay was necessarily shortened by it, 
and they could accomplish nothing of con* 
sequenccf But if we compare the account 
in the Acts, with the narrative of the apos- 
tle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians,.and 
if we assume that the journey to Jerusalem, 
which he there mentions as the second, was 
really the second, this journey would^ ac- 
quire great importance.^ We must then 

* For it WIS the lost year of Herod A^ppa't 
rei^ who held for at least three whole years the 
sovereignty of Judea, (Joeephus, xiz. 8. 2) ; and, 
therefore, certainly reigned from the end of Jan. 
uaiy 41, to the beginning of the reign of Claudius, 
the end of January 44 ; so that only the Passover 
of this last year could be intended, that which took 
place after Herod had reigned three whole years. 

t As the words »«t* Uiiver rer juu^of, in Acts 
zii. 1, cannot serve for fixing the exact date, the 
ooincidenoe of this journey of Paul's with the 
events at Jerusalem, and the whole chronology 
founded upon it of the apostle's history, is not ab- 
solutely certain. Yet there is no valid argument 
against this arrangement 

X Irennns adv. heres. Lib. iii. c. 13, seems to 
consider it as settled that this was PauPs third 
journey. But what Tertullian says (contra Mar- 
cion i. 20), goes on the supposition that it was his 
second journey. He alleffes the same reason for 
thinking so, as Keil, in his essay on the subject 
lately published in his Oputeulaj that Paul, in 
the nrst glow of his conversion, was more violent 
against Judaism, bttt latterly his feelings towards 
it were mollified. Thus he explains Uie dispute 
with Peter at Antioch. ** Paulus adhuc in gratia 
rudis, ferventer ut adhuc neophytus adversus Ju. 
daiBmum.** (If is oontradictorv to this supposition 
that he allows Paul to have given way to the Ju- 
daizers at Jerusalem, in reference to the circum- 
cision of Titus, con. Marcion, v. 3) ; and it would 
entirely correspond with the character of Paul and 
the mode of his conversion, that, at first, he should 
engage in fiercer opposition to the obeervanoe of 
the law, than that Ins mind should gradually be 
developed in that freer direction. Tet thb suppo- 
sition, as we shall aflerwardn show, is by no means 
supported by historical evidence. What is ad- 
vanced by Wurm, in his essay already quoted, in 
the Tubingen ** XeiUckrift fir ThtdogU^ against 



assume, that although the con^yance of 
the collection to Jerusalem was the^avowed 
object and motive of this journey, — ^yet 
Paul himself had another and more impor- 
tant end in view, which probably induced 
him to be the bearer of the contributions. 
As the strictly Pharisaical Jews held it ab- 
solutely necessary for the Gentiles to sub- 
mit to the whole ceremonial law, and 
particularly to circumcision,* in order to 
enjoy the blessings of theocracy ; as "the 
mistrust of the Jewish Christians had al- 
ready, as we have before remarked, mani- 
fested itself against the Gentile converts ; 
and as the consequences of this state of 
feeling might have already appeared in the 
church at Antioch, which stood in so close 
a connexion with the parent church at Je- 
rusalem ; it b not at all improbable', that 



my application of the first passage firom Tertullian, 
is not correct I have here remarked on the con- 
tradiction between the two passages, and in a 
writer of Tertullian*s cast of mind — highly as we 
esteem the depth, fire and vigour of his genius- 
such a contradiction is not very surprising. — ^But 
from TertulL c Mardon, lib. v. 2, 3, it is by no 
means clear, that he considered the second jour- 
ney mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, as 
the same with that which was followed by the re- 
solutions of the apostolic assembly at Jerusalem. 
Tertullian only says, that the Acts of the Apostles 
— whose credibility was not acknowledged by Mar- 
cion — represented the principles on which Paul 
acted, not differently from what Paul states them 
to be in an Epistle admitted as genuine by Mar- 
cion ; consequently, the account of Luke, in this 
respect, must be credible. So, then, Tertullian, i. 
9, by TudiM fidtn means the same as in the pas- 
sage first quoted. The rudU fidt9 in that passage, 
is a fidth still young and not fiilly tried, which 
hence could not possess so independent an author- 
ity ; " hoc enim (the temporary concession in refe- 
reoce to the circumcision of Titus) rudi Jidei et 
adkue de legte obeervatione euepenees (in reference 
to which it was still disputed whether they were 
not bound to the observance of the law) compete'' 
W,*' namely, until Paul had succeeded in having 
his independent call to the spostleship and its pe- 
culiar grounds, acknowledged by the other apostles. 
* A Jewish merchant, named Ananias, who had 
converted King Izates of Adiabene, the son of 
Queen Helena, to Judaism, assured him that he 
might worship Jehovah without being circumcised, 
and even sought to dissuade him mm it, that it 
might not cause an insurrection of his people. But 
when another stricter Jew, Eleazar, came thither, 
he declared to the king that since he acknowledged 
the divine authority of the Mosaic law, he would 
sin by neglecting any of its commands, and there* 
fore no consideration ought to prevent his compli- 
ance. Joseph. Archeol. lib. xx. c. 2, § 4. And 
such was the opinion of the converts to Christian- 
itv from among the JevTs, who, to use the words 
or Joeephus, were äe^tßus in^t t« ir«T{««. 
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Paul and Barnabas felt it to be their impe- 
rative duty, io order to guard against a 
dangerous disagreement, to come to an 
understanding with the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem on this subject, and to unite with them 
in establishing fixed principles respecting 
it. Yet in itself it is more probable, that 
such a mutual explanation took place ear- 
lier, than that it occurred at so late a pe- 
riod.* Such a conference of Paul i^nd 
Baraabas with the three most eminent of the 
apostles, could*not well be held at that time, 
since one of them was cast into prison ; 
but too great an uncertainty is attached to 
the dates of these events, to render this 
objection of much weight. And it agrees 
with the existing circumstances of the 
church, that this confetence is represented 
as a private transaction of Paul's with the 
most eminent of the apostles ;t partly be- 
cause the matter did not appear sufficiently 
ripe for a public discussion ; partly because, 
by the persecution set on foot by King 
Agrippa, the intended public conference 
might be prevented. By this supposition, 
we therefore gain a connecting link in the 
history of the transactions between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, and thus the 
two historical documents, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Galatians, 
serire to supply what is necessary for the 
completion of each. But, in the first place, 
the chronology of the common reading, 
supported by the authority of all the manu- 
acripts,^: is irreconcilable with this hypo- 



* Ab Dr. Paolos remarks in hia Ezegetical Man. 
oal, u 1, p. 238. 

t The mt' f/kv iif GaL ii. 9, which ocmtains an. 
antithesb to ik/Mruu Yet poblic conferencea are 
by no meana ezdo^ed ; for it is not clear that the 
words MT tiutf follow what was before said merely 
as a limiting explanatory' daoae. Paol, perhaps, 
might not except some special topic of importance 
flom the artd^ov «&«r«ic (which most principally 
relate to his Christian brethren in JenisiJem), — ^his 
private conferences with James, Peter, and John ; 
or he miffht design to notice only tiie public, and 
afterwarda the important private oonferenoei, al- 
together passing over the former. Compare Worm, 
p. 51 ; Anger, p. 149. 

t The CAnmieen PatekaU Ale^andrinMm, ed, 
NUhuhr, p. 436, certunly forms an exception, ac 
cording to which Paol took this second joomey 
/our jrears after his conversion ; and this oompo- 
tation sopposes the reading to be rtr^A^ tTwf , in. 
stead of iiutrt^v, Soch a reading being assomed, 
we may easily ondentand how lA was formed 
from A. And according to this reading, if we re- 
fer it to the second joomey of Paol mentioned in 
the Acts, every thing wiU readily agree with soch 



thesis, for we must reckon PauPs conversion 
to have taken place fourteen years earlier, 
which would be a computation wholly un- 
tenablcv And, secondly, the relation in 
which Paul, according to the description in 
the Acts,*8tood at any given time to Barna- 
bas, the elder preacher of the gospel, will 
not agree with this view. For al an earlier 
period, according to the slight notices fur- 
nished us by the Acts, Paul appears in a 
subordinate relation, both of age and dis- 
cipleship, to the elder preacher of the gos- 
pel. It was not till he undertook the 
missionary journey with Barnabas from 
Antioch, in which he was the most promi- 
nent agent, that that apostolic superiority 
developed itself, which was afterwards ex- 
hibited in the transactions at Jerusalem. 
Still we cannot consider this remark as 
decisive of the question ; for we may feel 
confident that such a man as Paul, espe- 
cially if we grant his independent labours 
in Cilicia — must have come forward, even 
before the period of his apostolic superiority, 
with extraordinary efficiency when the 
occasion demanded it. 

Since there was no deficiency of teach- 
ers in the church at Antioch, we may 
presume that, afler the conversion of the 
Gentiles had once begun, the publication of 
the gospel would be extended from Syria to 
other heathen nations. Barnabas and Paul 
had probably at an early period expressed 
their desire to be employed in a wider 
sphere for the conversion of the Grentiles, 
as Paul had been assured by the Lord of 
his appointment to carry the gospel to dis- 
tant nations. And as Barnabas had brought 
his nephew Mark with him from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, it is not unlikely that he was 
prompted to this step by the prospect of a 
more extensive field in which he might em- 
ploy his relation as a fellow-labourer. The 
teachers who were assembled at Antioch 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer, to 
lay this matter before the Lord, and to pray 
for his illumination to direct them what to 
do. A firm persuasion was imparted to 
them all by the Spirit of God, that they 



a compotation ; only, if we reckon theee fbor years 
fh>m the conversion of St Paol, that event roost 
be placed aboot the vear 40. Bot still it remains 
oncertain, whether the compotation in the CAnm. 
icon PaMchaU is foonded on a critical conjectore, 
or on the aothority of a manoscript ; and, at all 
events, the opposing evidence of all manoscripts 
and qootations firom the Fathers is too important. 
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ought to set apart and send forth Barnabas 
and Paul to the work to which they were 
called by the Lord.* 



CHAPTER III. 

TBI PEOPAOATIONOr CHEI9TXANTrT FftOM ANTIOOH BT 
PAUL AND BARNABAI. 

AccoHFANiEobyMark, they first visited 
the island of Cyprus, the native country of 
Barnabas, whose ancient connexion with it 
facilitated the introduction of the gospel. 
They traversed the island from east to 
west, from Salamis to P&phos. In their 
teaching they followed the track which 
history had marked out for them, that 
method by which the gospel must spread 
itself among the heathen. As the Jews, in 
virtue of their connexion with the theocratic 
developement,and of the promises entrusted 
to them, had the first claim to the an- 
nouncement of the Messiah ;t as they were 

* There is no neoeseity for our eupposinff that 
(he whole narrative of a second journey of Paul to 
Jerusalem for conveying the collection arose from 
a misundorstandinff • and there is less probability 
of this, because Lii^e, when he mentions this jour- 
ney a second time, states that they had then 
brought Mark with them from Jerusalem. The 
object for which Paul mentions his journey to 
Jerusalem, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 1^ no 
means required the mention of a journey so unim- 
portant in reference to the main subject of that 
epistle. See the remarks in the sequel on the 
Epistle to the Gralatians. 

t TiZrw *IetJ^ai, Rom. L 16, compared with 
John IV. 23. The' credibility of what is rehited in 
the Acts on this and other occasions, respecting 
the manner in which Paul turned to the Grientiles, 
immediately after the ill reception which he met 
with from the Jews assembled in the synagogue, 
would be shaken, if Dr. Bauer were correct in his 
assertion, (see his Essay on the Object and Occa^ 
sion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the TYiMnirefi 
ZeUuhrift für TkeotogU, 1836, part iii. p. 101), 
that the author of the Acts did not give a fidthfUl 
relation of objective facts, but modified them ac- 
cording to his peculiar views and design ; that ihis 
is to be explained from the apologetical design with 
which he maintains the position, that the gospel 
reached the Gentiles only throu^rh the criminality 
and unbelief of the Jews. This is connected with 
Bauer's idea of an anti-pauline party, consisting 
of persons who took offence at Üie Pauline um- 
versalism (his preaching the gospel both to Jews 
and GentileB), and which had its seat at Rome. 
For this party, such an apologetic representation 
of PauPs ministry must be designed. We might 
be allowed to cast such a suspicion on the repre- 
8entati<ms in the Acts, if any thing artificial was 



in a state of the greatest preparation, and 
places already existed among them for the 
purposes of religious instruction ; it was on 

to be found in them, any thing not corresponding 
to what might be escpectod from the circumstances 
of the times. But if the line of conduct ascribed 
to the apostle, and its consequences, appear alto- 
gether natural under the circumstances, it does 
not appear how we can be justified in deducing 
the repetition (of Paul's mode of acting) grounded 
in the nature of the thing, not fix>m that, but from 
the subjective manner of the narrator. Now, in 
aU the cities where synagogues existed, they form- 
ed the most convenient ptaoes for making known 
the gospel, when Paul was not disposed to appear 
in the public market-places as a preacher. Here 
he found the proselytes assembled, who formed a 
channd of communication with the Gentiles. And 
in the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the principle is stated aooordinff to which 
the Jews had the first^ claim to the publication of 
the gospel. Love to his own people produced the 
earnest desire to efiect as much as possible for 
their salvation, along with his calling as an apostle 
of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 13. That 1 have brought 
forward this from the Epistle to the Romans, which 
Bauer has made use of as a proof of the existence 
of such an apologetic interest, is not on my part 
a mere petitio prineipii ; for I cannot in any way 
reconcile it with the character of the apostle, that 
he could express such principles and such desires 
merely firom motives of expediency. Bat it was 
Natural that he should turn away from the great 
mass of the camally-minded Jews, if he found 
only here and there individuals among them of 
susceptible dispositions, and devote himself to the 
Gentiles alone. It does not follow from this, tlmt 
his call to the apostleship among the heathen was 
determined merely by accidental circumstanoes ; 
for if he found a greater number of Jews in a city 
disposed to believe, yet his other calling would not 
thereby have been mistrated ; but among the con- 
verted Hellenistic Jews, who were more closely 
related to those who were Greeks by birth or edu- 
cation, he would have found assistance for estaX 
blishing the Christian church among the Gentiles. 
And wnen, after so many painfiil «xperiences, he 
had little hopes of success among the Jews, still 
be could not give up the attempt to do something 
for his ooun^men, if by any means he might 
save some ; especially since he could so well unite 
this with the interests of his calling, and could find 
no more convenient and unostentatious method of 
pavin|r his way to the Gentiles. And does not the 
pecuhar mixture in the churches of Gentile-Chris- 
tians, the influence of Judaiiers upon them, give 
evidence of their origination? RÜom. xi. 12 will 
also establish this point And that the author of 
the Acts has given a narrative consistent with 
facts and the actual state of things, is shown by 
this, that, when describing the entrance of Paul at 
Athens, he doe^ not repeat the same method of 
proceeding, but represents him as acting in a difl 
ferent manner, adapted to the local peculiarities. 
Throupfhout the Acts, I osn* perceive no traces of 
any thing but an historical object, which the author 
has pursued according to the means of information 
within his reach. 
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these aocounU natural that the apostles 
should first enter the synagogues, and the 
proselytes of the gate, whom they here 
met with, afforded them the most con» 
venient point of transition from the Jews to 
the Gentiles. In Paphoe, they found in 
the Proconsul Sergius Paulus, a roan dis- 
satisfied with all that philosophy and the 
popular religion could ofier for his religious 
wants, and anxious to receive every thing 
which presented itself as a new communi- 
cation from heaven; hence, he was' eager 
to hear what Paul and Barnabas announced 
as a new divine doctrine. But, owing to 
that sense of religious need, unsatisfied by 
any clear knowledge, he had given ear to 
the deceptive arts of an itinerant Jewish 
Goes, Biäijesus. These Goetse were in 
succeeding times* the most virulent oppo- 
sers of Christianity, because it threatened 
to deprive them of their domination over 
the minds of men;t and for the same 
reason, this man took the utmost pains to 
hinder the spread of the gospel, and to 
prejudice the Proconsul against it. But 
Paul, full of holy indignation, declared with 
divine confidence, that the Lord would 
punish him with the loss of that eyesight 
which he only abused, by attempting with 
his arts of deception, to stop the progress 
of divine truth. The threatening was im- 
mediately fulfilled; and by this sensible 
evidence of the operation of a higher power, 
the Proconsul was withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the Goes, and rendered more 
susceptible of divine instruction. 

Thence they directed their course farther 
northward ; passed over to Pamphylia, and 
along the borders of Phrygia, Isauria, and 
Pisidia, and made a longer stay at the con- 
siderable city of Antioch:^ (which as a bor- 



* Od this aoeount it was not at all nnoommoii 
for Boch MMPoerers to find aeoeaa to men of the 
highest rank. Thus Lacian narrates, that the 
most distin^iahed men in Rome most eaeerly 
inqnired after the prophecies of a sorcerer, Alex- 
ander of Abonateichos, in Poatns, who aoqoired 
great notoriety in the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius ; among the zeuocis adherents of Alezan. 
der, he mentions especiallv an eminent Roman 
statesman, Ratilianns, of wnom he says— «Mf t« 
fAWt «Ux« K«x«r ««i dy9t^«c a«i tr «rexxttic «"{«(wi 

MM. Lmtian. Alexand. 4 30. 

t Of which the Alexander mentioned in the 
preoeiling note is an example. 

t To distinguish it from the Asiatie metropolis, 
it is called 'Arrii;^«« wf^ Ilinlhu 

10 



der-city, was atdifierent periods reckoned as 
belonging to difllerent provinces), in order 
to allow time for making known the gospel* 
Paul's discourse in the synagogue is a 
specimen of the peculiar wisdom and skill 
of the great apostle in the management of 
men's dbpositions, and of his peculiar an- 
tithetical mode of developing Christian 
truth. He sought first to win the attention 
and confidence of his hearers, by remind- 
ing them how God had chosen their fathers , 
to be his people, and then gave an outline 
of Grod's dealing with them, to the times of 
David, the individual from whose posterity» 
according to the promises, the Messiah waa 
to spring. AHer the introduction he came 
to the main object of his address, to the ap» 
pearance of the Messiah, and to what he 
had efiected for the salvation of mankind. 
Then turning to the Jews and proselytes 
present, he proceeded to say, that for them 
this announcement of salvation, was de- 
signed, since those to whom it was first 
proposed, the Jews at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, had been unwilling to receiv« it; 
they had not acknowledged' the Messiah» 
nor understood the prophecies, which they 
heard read every Sabbath-day in theic 
synagogues.* Yet, while in their blind* 
ness, they condemned the Messiah to death, 
they could not retard the fulfilment of the^ 
prophecies, but against their design wa4^ 
will, contributed to it; for after he had{ 
suffered all things which according to tb^. 
predictions of the prophets he was to suffeTf^ 
he rose from the dead. By faith, in. h\D^ 
they could obtain forgiveness of sins and) 
justification, which they could never hav». 
obtained by the law.f And after announc- 



* Only osing milder expressions, Paul here says 
the same thinp of the blindness of the Jews, 
which he often savs in stronger and more sever» 
language in his Epistles, accusing them of obdo. 
racy. 

t To justify my views of this passage, I most 
make a few remarks on the right mterpretation of 
Acts xUi. 39. I cannot so understand it as if the 
apostle meant to sav — ^Through Christ men obtain 
forgiveness of all sins, even of IAmc of which for* 
f iveness could not be obtained through the law. 
The apostle certainly knew only one forgivenesi 
of sins and one justlGcation ; and he used the 
term iretrrmt only to mark the completeness of the 
removal of guilt, as the idea of imttantn presup- 
poses thb; but the preceding irxtrmt to ref^r the 
relative pronoun by a kind of logical attraction to 
this term of universality, rather than to the whole 
idea of imum^fui, which he had especially in 
view. What Bleyer says in his com m eoU r y in 
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ing this promise to them, Paul closed with 
a threatening warning to unbelievers. This 
discourse, uttered with all the impressive- 
ness of firm faith, and yet evincing so 
much tenderness towards the Jews, made 
at first a favourable impression upon them, 
and, in the name of the whole assembly, 
they requested him to expound his doctrine 
more fully on the next Sabbath.* Such 

* defence of the common interpretation, does not 
convince me. ** Paul,*' he remarks, ^ specifies one 

Crt of the universal dpwrit iiftf^lm as particu- 
ly worthy of notice, but this does not at all 
injure the unity of the for^veness of sins and jus. 
tification.^ I do not perceive how Paul, fVom his 
point of view, could render one special part more 
prominent than another ; I know indeed of no sin 
firom which a man could be juftified on the stand- 
ing.point of the law ; in Paul's mind there could 
be here no difference whatever. The peculiarly 
Pauline style of carrying out the opposition be- 
tween &ith and the law here appear^ in the 
gwm, 

* If, in Acts ziii. 42, we take iitret^v in its usual 
acceptation, we must understand the passage thus : 
Paul and Barnabas were requested to exfHain the 
Christian doctrine to them duringr the week be* 
tween this and the next Sabbath, therefore before 
the next celebration of the Sabbath. Such a request 
would be very suitable, if we understand it as that 
of individuals who wished to hear discourses on 
the doctrine in their private circles during the 
week. But it does not appear so proper as a wish 
expressed by the whole congregation at the syna- 
ffogue. We should most naturally refer it to the 
Gentiles, end on that account must consider the 
reading t« tdn in the 42d verse as correct, though 
it has the appearance of a gloes. Also the word 
ü'oßßArov in the Acts is never used in the sense of 
a totek ; for the phrase /um rttßßdLrmit cannot be 
brought as a voucher for this meaning. But if we 
understand to /um^tf «'«^rot, of the next Sab- 
bath, all will be clear; and a comparison with 
verse 44 favours this interpretation, which is also 
sanctioned by the ancient glosses and scholia in 
Griesbach and Matthai. From the earlier Greek 
writers, it is certainly difficult to find an authority 
for this meaning of /b(tT«|v, but not fi'om the later. 
In Plutarch's Jnwiüuta Laeontca, c. 42, /utrtf^v 
occurs twice in this sense, and especially in the 
second passage, toic ^rrct^v M«uit/eviKeic ^0-iXfuri» 
(■* the Macedonian kings ajtmr Philip and Alexan. 
der,") for it cannot be otherwise imderstood ; and 
so likewise in Josephus, De Bello Jud. lib. v. a 4, 
4 9, where, after speaking of David and Solomon, 
be says, tmv /uit«|v tov^mt /Stf^vxMfv, which can 
only mean, ^ the kings after these." — I consider 
the words ix «rite wfduyuyii twv Itviajm and the 
words Tct tdvjt as glosses founded on a misunder- 
standing; but I cannot, with Kuinoel, take the 
whole of the verse, so strongly accredited as 
genuine, to be only a gloss. What is said in this 
verse, may be considered as marking the vivid 
representation of an event by an eye-witness. As 
Paul and Barnabas were going away before the 
whole of the congregation bM separated, they 



was the impression made by his words on 
the assembly in general. But there were 
many among the Jews present, and es- 
pecially the prose! 3rtes, who were more 
deeply affected than the rest by the power 
of truth, and who longed after the redemp- 
tion announced by Paul. They could not 
wait till the next Sabbath, but hastened 
after Paul, who had left the synagogue 
with Barnabas ; they informed them of the 
impressions they had received, and ear- 
nestly requested more ample instruction. 
Paul and Barnabas consequently availed 
themselves of many opportunities to explain 
the divine doctrine in private houses during 
the course of the week, and likewise to 
make it known among the Gentiles. Hence, 
by the next Sabbath, the new doctrine of 
salvation had obtained notoriety through 
the whole city, and a multitude of the Gen- 
tile inhabitants flocked to the synagogue in 
order to hear Paul's discourse. This was 
a spectacle sufficient to stir up the wrath of 
the Jews, who where filled with spiritual 
pride, and a delusive notion of their superi- 
ority as members of the ancient theocracy, 
and hence this discourse of Paul's was not 
heard with the same favourable disposition 
and calmness as the first. He was inter- 
rupted by violent contradictions and re- 
proaches. He then declared to them, that 
since they were not disposed to receive the 
salvation announced to them, and excluded 
themselves from it to their own condemna- 
tion, the preachers of the gospel had dis- 
charged their obligations, and would now 
turn to the Gentiles, who had shown them- 
selves disposed to receive their instructions, 
and that the gospel was designed to be a 
fountain of light and salvation to nations in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Thus 
Paul and Barnabas left the synagogue with 
the believing Gentiles, and a suitable oham- 
ber in the dwelling of one of their number, 
probably was the first place of assembling 
for the church that was now formed. 
Christianity spread itself through the whole 
circumjacent district; but the Jews con- 
trived, by means of the female proselytes 
belonging to the most respectable families 



were reauested by the elders of the synagogue to 
repeat their addresses on the next Sabbath. Bat 
after the whole coDgregation had separated, many 
individuals ran after them to open their hearts to 
them more unreservedly. 
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in tiie city,* and tMr infiuetioa on thm 
husbands, to raise a persecution against 
Paul and Barnabas, so that they were 
obliged to leave the place. They proceeded to 
the city of Iconium, about ten miles to the 
£ast ; in Lycaonia,t where they had access 
to both Jews and Gentiles. But by the in- 
fluence of the hostility disposed among the 
former, who also here had gained over to 
their side a part of the people and the 
magistrates, they were driven from this 
city also. They now betook themselves to 
other cities in the same province, and first 
tarried in the neighbouring towns of Lystra. 
As in this place there was no synagogue, 
and scarcely any Jews dwelt in it ; they 
could make known the gospel only by 
entering into conversation:^ in places of pub- 
lic resort, and thus leading persons to reli- 
gious subjects; gradually small groups 
were formed, which were increa^ by 
many, who were attracted by curiosity or 
interest in the subject of conversation. Paul 
was one day thus instructing in divine truth 
a company who had gathered round him, 
when a man who had been lame from his 
birth, and probably was used to sit for alms 
in a thoroughfare of the city, listened to 
him with great attention. The Divine in 
the appearance and discourse of Paul deeply 
impressed him, and caused him to look up 
with confidence as if he expected a cure 
from him. When 'Paul noticed this, he 
said to him with a loud voice, ** Stand up- 
right on thy feet ;" and he stood up and 
walked.§ 

This sight attracted a still larger crowd, 
and the credulous people now esteemed 
the two apostles to be more than men, — 

* Here ae at Damaecoa (and other inatanoeg 

might be menticmed) Judaiam found moat aooept- 

anoe with iemalea, aa Chriatianitj did afterwarda. 
t In other timea it waa oonaidered aa belonging 

to Phrygia or Pisidia. 
t A frequent practice of modem mliaionariea in 

Aaia. 
t 4 Only ht will fed compelled to believe thia 
I who acknowledffee the new divine powera of life, 
; which through Chriat have been introduced to the 
I human race. But whqever is not entangled in a 
; mechanical view of nature, whoever acknowledgea 
'. the power of Spirit over nature, and a hidden dy- 

namic oonnezion between eoul and bodj^to auch 
/ a penon it cannot appear wholly mcredible that 
\ the immediate imprenion of a divine power ope- 

rating on the whole internal being of man riiould 
< produce reaulta of altiwetfaer a diierent kind fiom 

remediea taken out of the ftons of the ordinary 
/ powui of nature. 



gods, who came down in human form to 
confer benefits on men. A belief of this 
kind, deeply seated in the human breast, 
and proceeding from the undeniable feeling 
of the connexion of the human race with 
God, was spread from ancient times among 
the heathen,* and at that period was much 
increased by the existing religious ferment. 
Now in this city Zeus was worshipped as 
the founder of cities, as the originator» 
guide, and protector of civilization,t as the 
founder and protector of this city in parti- 
cular {Zevt «'oXisu^, «'•Xmu^), and a temple 
at the entrance of the city was dedicated 
to him.^ Accordingly the people imagined 
that their tutelar deity, Zeus himself, had 
come down to them; and as Paul was 
foremost in speaking, and possessed — as 
we may conclude from his Epistles, and 
his speech at Athens-^a peculiarly power- 
fill address, and a high degree of popular 
eloquence, he was taken for Hermes, while 
Barnabas his senior, who perhaps had 
something imposing in his appearance, 
was believed to be Zeus. The people 
made their remarks to one another on 
these strangers in the old Lycaonian dia-> 
lect, so that Paul and Barnabas were not 
aware of their drift, and were therefore 
quite unprepared for the result. The news 
of the appearance of these supposed divi- 
nities quickly reached the temple, and a 
priest came with oxen, which were gene- 
rally sacrificed to Zeus, and with garlands 
to adorn them, to the gates of the city ;§ 



* The Homeric d«oi (unt^tf loaurn mKkUaanlwt^ 

TiAfTHU TIAf^O>TtC( Wtr*ri»^9t9\ «■O^Mf. Od. {. 485. 

f Aa Artstides in his macourse tic Ai« says, that, 
aa Zeus is the creator and giver of all ffood thinga, 
he is to be worahipped under manifold titlea accord- 
ing to theae variona relatione. Ilctrd-* »r« mmt 

X Libaniua usn^ Twy i«^, td, ReUke^ vol. ii. p. 
158, remarks, that cities were built in the imme- 
diate vicinity of temples, hence fi^quently the 
buildinga neareat the walb were ancient temples | 
as in the Middle Agea, the site of towns was often 
determined by that of the churchea and religious 
booses, and aa in our own timea in the South Sea 
lalands, setUementa are formed near the residence 
of the missionariea, which gradually become viU 
lages and towna. 

( The word rvk^nt^ Acts xiv. 13, aa no other 
term ia added, may be most naturallv underatood 
of the city gatea, not of the door of the house, in 
which Paul and Bamabaa were atayinsf ; in the 
latter case, the plural would hardly have Been used. 
The t(ivi»/»r«y in verae 14 can prove nothing; for 
it might eaaily be omitted to atate whether they 
hesrd of wfast had happened while in their lodg- 
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whether he wished to sacrifice to Zeus 
before the gate for the welfare of the city ; 
or intended to bring the animals to Paul's 
residence, and there to perform the sacri- 
fice, but before he had entered the gates, 
Paul and Barnabas hastened thither, full 
of consternation, as soon as they disco- 
vered the object of these preparations. 
They rent their garments — a customary 
sign among the Jews of abhorrence for 
whatever outraged the religious feelings — 
and rushed among the crowd. Paul ex- 
claimed, "What do ye ! We are men like 
yourselves; we are come hither for this 
very purpose, that you may turn from 
these who are no gods, to the living God, 
the Almighty Creator of the universe, who 
hitherto has allowed the nations of the 
earth to try their own experience how far 
they oan attain in the knowledge of reli- 
gion by the powers of their own reason, 
but who yet has not left himself without 
witnesses among them, by granting them 
all good things from heaven, and supply- 
ing them with 'those gifts of nature which 
contribute to the preservation of life and to 
their general well-being."* 

Even by such an appeal it was difficult 
to turn the people from their purpose. Yet 
this impression on the senses, so powerful 
for a sihort time, soon passed away from 
men who were not aflected internally by 
tiie power of truth. The Jews from Ico- 
nium succeeded in instigating the greater 
part of the people against Paul. He was 
stoned in a popular tumult, and dragged 
out of the city for dead. But while the 
believers from the city were standing round 
him and using means for his restoration, 
he arose strengthened by the power of 
God ; and after spending only the re- 
mainder of that day at Lystra, departed 
with Barnabas to the neighbouring town 
of Derbe. When they had proclaimed the 
gospel there and in the neighbourhood,t 

Ing, and now haBtened to the gates, or that they 
were at that time near the gates. Perhaps Luke 
himself had no exact information on these points. 
* The sense of benefits received should have 
been the means of leading men to the Giver. 
From a perversion of this sense arose systems of 
natural rpligton, to which the immediate revela- 
lion of God opposed itself—appealing to that ori- 
ginal but misunderstood and misdirected sense. 
' t The **ttxmio{ evidently means only the places 
lying in tne immediate vicinity of these two 
towns, certainly not a whole promoe, and least 



they again visited thom towns in which 
they had propagated the faith on this 
journey, and which through persecutions 
they had been obliged to leave sooner than 
they wished; they endeavoured to esta- 
blish the faith of the new converts, and 
regularly organized the churches. They 
then returned by their former route to 
Antioch. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBI DIVTSIOlf BBTWKEN THB JKWISH A1VB OBITIU 

oBaiBTiANS AND m frrTUMSirr. — tbb monnr- 

DBVT DBVBLOPBMINT OF THE OBNTIJUB CBVBCS. 

Whiub in this manner Christianity 
spread itself from Antioch, the parent- 
church of the Gentile world, and that great 
revolution began, which has continued ever 
since to work its way among the nations, 
a division threatened to break out between 
the two parent-churches, those two central 
points from which the kingdom of God 
began to extend itself. It was a great 
crisis in the history of the church and of 
mankind. The hidden contrarieties were 
destined to come forth in order to be over- 
come by the power of Christianity and re- 
conciled with one another. The question 
was, in fact, whether the gospel would 
succeed not only then, but through all 
future ages. 

There came to Antioch many strictly 
pharisaical-minded Christians from Jerusa- 
lem, who, like the Eleazar we have already 
mentioned, assured the Gentiles that they 
could not obtain any share in the kingdom 
of God and its blessedness without circum- 
cision, and entered into a controversy with 
Paul and Barnabas on the views they held 
on this subject. The church at Antioch 
resolved to send a deputation to Jerusalem 
for the settlement of this dispute, and their 
choice naturally fell on Paul and Barnabas, 
as the persons who had been most active in the 
propagation of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles. Paul had, besides, a special reason 
which would have determined him to under- 
take the journey without any public com- 



of all, from its geographical position, the province 
of Galatia. Hence the supposition that Paol in 
this first missionary jonmey preached the goapel 
to the Gralatians is proved to be ontenaUe. 
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misaioo. It appeared now the fittest time 
for explainiDg hiinself to the apostles re- 
specting the manner in which he published 
the gospel among the heathen, in order to 
bring into distinct recognition their unity 
of spirit amidst their diversity of method — 
(as the latter was necessary through the 
diversity of their spheres of action)— and 
to obviate all those contrarieties by which 
the consciousness of that essential unity 
could be disturbed. He felt assured by 
divine illumination, that an explanation on 
this subject was essential for the well-being 
of the church. The proposal to send such 
a deputation to Jerusalem probably origi- 
nated with himself. He went up to Jeru- 
salem* in the year 50, in order (as he 
himself tells us in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians), partly for private interview with the 
most eminent of the apostles ; partly to 
render an account in public before the as- 
sembled church of his conduct in publish- 
ing the gospel, that no one might suppose 
that all his labours had been in vain, but 
might learn that he preached the same 
gospel as themselves, and that it had been 
effective with divine power among the Gen- 
tiles. He took with him a converted youth 
of Gventile descent, Titus (who afterwards 
became his chief associate in preaching), 
in order to exhibit in his person a living 
example of the power of the gospel among 
the heathen. 

Before a public consultation was held at 
Jerusalem, there were many private con- 
ferences.f The most important result was, 
that after Paul had given a full account to 
the apostles,:^ James, Peter, and John, of 



* On the Boppositioo that Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, reckona fourteen je^n from his 
conversion, and that this took place in the year 36. 
About six years would have passed since hif re. 
turn from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

t We have already remarked, that thooffh Paal, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, particolany men- 
tions his private conferences with the most emi. 
ncnt apostles, yet in doing so, he bv no means 
excludes other public discussions. Indeed, it is 
self-evident, that Paol, before this subject was dis. 
ciissed in so large an assembly, had agreed with 
the apostles on the pinciples that were to be 
adopted. Nor would ne in an assembly composed 
of »uch a variety of characters, bring fi>rward 
every thing which might have passed in more 
private communications. 

t The order in which the three apostles are 
mentioned is not unimportant The reading ac- 
cording to which James stands first, is without 
doubt the true one ; the other must have been de. 



his method of publishing the gospel to the 
Gentiles and of the fruit of his labours, 
they acknowledged the divine origin of his 
apostleship, instead of presuming to dictate 
to him as his superiors. They agreed that 
he should continue to labour independently 
among the heathen, making only one sti- 
pulation, that, as heretofore, the Grentile 
churches should continue to relieve the 
temporal wants of the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem. In the private circles also, in 
which Paul and Barnabas recounted what 
God had efiected by their preaching among 
the Gentiles, their accounts were received 
with joyful interest. But some who had 
passed over to Christianity from the Pha- 
risaic school, now came forward and de- 
clared that it was necessary that the Gen- 
tiles should receive circumcision along with 
the gospel, and that they could acknow- 
ledge them as Christian brethren only on 
this condition, and therefore insisted that 
Titus should be circumcised. But Paul 
strenuously maintained against them the, 
equal privileges of the Gentiles in the king- 
dom of God, and that by faith in the Re- 
deemer they had entered into the same 
relation towards God as the believing Jews: 
for this reason, he would not give way to 
them in reference to Titus, for this would 
have been interpreted by the Pharisaic 
Jewish Christians as a concession of the 
principle for which they contended.* 

As these objections gave rise to much 
altercation, it was thought necessary that 



rived from the custom of giving Peter the primacy 
among the apostles. But the priority is given to 
James, because he was most esteemed by the 
Jewish Christians, who were strict observers of 
the Mosaic Law, and stood at the heed of the 
church at Jerusalem, while Peter by his inter- 
course with the Gentiles and Gentile Christians, 
was in some degree estranged from that party. 

* The reading which omits oh ^uh in Gal. ii. 5, 
would suppose, on the contrary, a concession of 
Paul in this case, but which, under the existing 
circumstances, would be wholly inconsistent with 
the character of the apostle. This peculiar read- 
ing of the old Latin church, evidently proceeded 
in part from the di£5culty of the construction for 
the Latin translatio6, and partly from the percep- 
tion of a supposed contradiction between the con- 
duct of Paul with Titus, and his conduct with 
Timothy, and likewise from opposition to Marcion. 
That in the Greek church, which, in consequence 
of the principle of the eis&ve^ix predominating in 
it, must have been much disposed to such a read, 
ing, no trace of it can be found, proves how very 
much the authority of the manuscripts is against 
it. 
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the subject should be discussed in a con- 
vention of the whole church ; but this 
was afterwards changed into a meeting of 
chosen delegates.* At this meetings af\er 
much discussion, Peter rose up, to appeal 
to the testimony of his own experience. 
They well knew — he said— that God had 
long beforef chosen him, to bring the Gen- 
tiles to faith in the gospel ; and since God 
who seeth the heart, had communicated to 
them the Holy Spirit, in the same manner 
as to the believers from among the Jews, 
he had by this act testified that in his eyes 
they were no longer impure, after he had 
purified their hearts by faith in the Re- 
deemer ; they were now as pure as the be- 
lieving Jews, and hence in the communi- 
cation of spiritual gifts, God had made no 
difference between them. How then could 
they venture to question the power and 
grace of (rod, as if he could not without 
the law admit the Gentiles to a participa- 
tion of salvation in the kingdom of God ? 
Why would they lay a yoke on believers, 
which neither they nor their fathers had 
been able to bear? By "a yoke" Peter 
certainly did not mean the outward ob- 
servance of ceremonies simply as such, 
for he himself still observed them, and did 
not wish to persuade the Jewish Christians 
to renounce them. But he meant the out- 
ward observance of the law, as far as it 
proceeded from its internal dominion over 
the conscience, so as to make justification 
and salvation dependent upon it ; whence 
arose the dread of putting their salvation 
in jeopardy by the slightest deviation from 
it ; and that tormenting scrupulosity which 
invented a number of limitations, in order, 
by self-imposed restraint, to guard against 
every possible transgression of the law. 
As Peter understood the term in this sense, 
he could add, *'But we also by faith in 
Jesus as our Redeemer have been freed 



* The whole church was hi too numerous, to 
allow of all its members meeting for consultation ; 
but tiiat the^ took a part in the deliberations, ap. 
pears inferrible from the words cvfixuri Ihm^xm^ul^ 
AcU XV. 22. The epistle to the Gentile Christians 
was written in the name not merely of the elders 
of the church, but of all the Christian brethren. 
Also the words «ur t» ir\S3^of, Acts xv. 12, favour 
this interpretation. 

t Peter's words, i^* a/ui^Sy ^^«uaiv, are of some 
value for a chronological purpose, since they evi- 
dentlv show, that between the holding of this as- 
•embly and the conversion of Cornelius, to say the 
laaat, a tolerable length of time must have elapeed. 



from the yoke of the law, since we are no 
longer bound to it as a means of justifica- 
tion ; for we, as well as the Gentiles, be- 
lieve that we shall obtain salvation through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

These words of Peter made a deep im* 
pression on many, and a general silence fol- 
lowed. After a while, Barnabas, who had 
for years been highly esteemed by this 
church rose, and then Paul. In addition 
to the facts reported by Peter which testi« 
fied the operation of the Divine Spirit 
among the Gentiles, they mentioned others 
from their own experience, and recounted 
the miracles by which God had aided their 
labours. When the minds of the assembly 
were thus prepared, James* came forward, 
who, on account of his strict observance of 
the law, was held in the greatest reverence 
by the Jews, and in whose words, therefore, 
the greatest confidence would be placed. 
He brought their deliberations to a close, 
by a proposal which corresponded to his 
own peculiar moderation and mildness, and 
was adapted to compose the existing dif- 
ferences. Referring to Peter's address, he 
said that this apostle had shown how God 
had already received the Gentiles, in order 
to form a people dedicated to his service. 
And this agreed with the predictions of the 
prophets, who had foretold that in the times 
when the decayed theocracy was to be 
gloriously revived, the worship of Jehovah 
would be extended also among the Gentiles. 
Accordingly, what had recently occurred 
among the Gentiles need not excite their 
astonishment. God who effected all this, 
was now fulfilling his eternal counsel, as 
he had promised by his prophets. Since, 
therefore, by this eternal counsel of God, 
the Grentiles were to be incorporated into 
his kingdom by the Messiah, let them not 
dare to do any thing which might obstruct 
or retard the progress of this work. They 
ought not to lay any unnecessary burdens 
on the converted Gentiles. They should en- 
join nothing more upon them than absti- 
nence from meat ofiered to idolsf or of 

* The question whether this was the son of AI- 
phsBus, or another person, must be left for ftiture 
examination. 

f What remained of the flesh of animals used 
in sacrifice, was partly used by those who present- 
ed the sacrifice at their own meals, (especially if 
thev were festive in honour of the gods), and part, 
ly disposed of in the market The eating of what 
wore called Pl^nn ♦n3t '""' regarded by tht 
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animals strangled, from blood and from 
unchastity.* But as to believers from 
among the Jews, no such special injunc- 
tions were needed for them. They already 
knew what they were to practise as Jews ; 
for in every city, where Jews resided, the 
law of Moses was read on the Sabbath-days 
in the Synagogues, Acts xv. 21.f The 
concluding words were adapted to pacify 
the Jews on account of freedom from the 
Mosaic law allowed to the Gentile Chris« 
tians. 

The resolutions passed on this occasion 
had for their object, to reduce by mutual 
approximation the opposition existing be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
The observance of these ordinances by the 
latter, would tend to lessen and by degrees 



Jews with the greateit deteBtation. Pirke Avotk, 
cfa. lit. § 3. 

* Most of these points belonged to the seven 
precepts, to the obseryance of which men were 
bound before the giving of the Mosaic law, which 
God gave to the sons of Noah, and to the obser- 
vance of whieb, the Proselytes of the Gate bound 
tbemselTes. Vid. Buxtorf lexicon Tblmudicum it 
Rahbinicum sub voce ^J^ 

f It appears to me entirely impossible, so to un- 
derstand the words in Acts xv. 31 (as they have 
bean understood by the latest expositors, Meyer 
and Olshausen), as containing a reason (or what 
bad been said before. Thi$ assembly required no 
reason why they should impose so mueh^ but only 
why they shoofd impose no more on the Gentile 
Christians. Also fiimi the form of the clauses in 
V. 19 and 30, if such a reference existed, we should 
expect to find a reason of this kind, namely for the 
/tM «'tf^tve;^xtir. These words, too, taken in their 
obrious sense, cannot contain the positive reason 
for the issning of these injunctions; for that Moses 
was read in the synagogue every Sabbath-day,' 
should rather serve as the foundation of a require- 
ment for the observance of the whole law. But 
in verse 31, the emphasis is on the word M«0iic, 
and in that is concealed an antithesis to that which 
is given as the standing.point for the converts from 
heathenism. But as to what concerns the Jews, 
those who wi$h to observe the law, we need to say 
nothing new to them, fat they can hear every Sab. 
bath in the Synagogue what ilfsse« requires of 
them. It cannot be our intention, while we pre* 
scribe no more than thi» to the converts from 
heathenism, to diminish the reverence of the Jews, 
for the Mosaic law. Chrysostom adopts very nearly 
this interpretation, by mlbwing the natural con- 
naxion of the passage. Horn. 33, § 3, luu iV« juui 
mt ^v3vsw«>»ii, iitivi fAM *]ov/«uei€ t« «vt« fff'i«'<rfK- 
Ao/uir ; \wiiyty% \9ym, and he explains the words ▼. 
31, Tovr* tm lAm&it «evToic im\9yrrAt 0-1/vn^wc. It 
gives me pleasure to sgree with Dr. Schnecken- 
burger in my view of this passage ; see his excel, 
lent remarks, in his work befbre quoted, on the 
A0ts,p.8a 



to destroy, the aversion with which native 
Jews were wont to regard as impure men 
who had been brought up as idolaters ; it 
might assist us in forming correct notions 
of their feelings to compare (though the 
cases are not exactly parallel) the relation 
of the offspring of a nation where Chris- 
tianity has long been established to the 
newly converted Christians from modem 
heathenism. But if the believing Jews 
could not bring themselves to overcome 
their prejudices against the believing Gren« 
tiles as uncircumcised, it would be so much 
more difficult to bring such persons closer 
to them, if they did not at all observe what 
was required of the usual Proselytes, and 
renounce what from the Jewish standing- 
point appeared closely connected with idola- 
try, and the impure life of idolaters. And 
as these ordinances would serve on the one 
hand to bring Gentile Christians nearer to 
Jewish Christians ; so, on the other hand, 
they might contribute to withdraw the for- 
mer more from the usual heathenish mode 
of living, and guard them against the pol- 
lution of heathenish intercourse and indul- 
gences. The experience of the next cen- 
tury teaches us, how even the misunder- 
standing, which made out of these ordi- 
nances a positive law applicable to all ages of 
the Church,* might in this direction, work 
for good. Viewing the . transaction in this 



* In the first ages. Christians were distinguished 
by not venturing to eat any of the things forbidden 
in this injunction. But when tlie early undiscrimi. 
nating opposition against heathenism had ceased, 
a more correct view was taken, which Aufustine 
has beautifully developed. **(Apoetoli) degisse 
mihi videntur pro tempore rem facUem et nequa- 
quam observantibus onerosam, in qua cum Isnel- 
itis etiam gentis propter angolarem ilium lapidem 
duos in se condentem aliquid communiter obser- 
varent Transacto vero ilio tempore, quo illi duo 
parietes, unus de circumcisione, alter de pneputio 
venientes,qu8mvis in angulari lapide concordarent, 
tamen suis quibusdam proprietatibus distinctius 
eminebant, ac ubi ecclesia gentium talis effecta 
est, ut in ea nullus Israelita carnalis appareat, quis 
jam hoc Christianos observat, ut turdas vel minu- 
tiores aviculas non adtingat, nisi quorum sanguis 
efiUsns est, aut leporem non edat, si manu a oer- 
vice percussus nullo cruento vulnere occisus est? 
Et (lui forte pauci tangere ista formidant a coeteris 
irridentur, ita omnium animos in hac re ten ait sen- 
tentia veritatis.'* Matt xv. 11. Attguetin e. Fau^ 
slum Manich, lib. xxxii. c. 13. The opposite view, 
it is true, was maintained in the Greek Church, in 
which the injunction of abstinence from blood and 
from animals strangled was confirmed by the Se- 
cond TruUanian Oooncil, in the year 693. 
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lighty it is indeed surprising that to ordi- 
nances merely disciplinary, and intended 
for only one particular period, and for per- 
sons under certain peculiar relations, the 
command against unchastity binding in all 
ages, and relating to an objectively moral 
point, should be annexed. But the connex- 
ion in which this prohibition appears fur- 
nishes the best explanation of the cause and 
design of its introduction. Ilo^sia is men- 
tioned in connexion with the other points, 
on account of the close connexion in which 
it appeared to the Jews to stand with idola- 
try ; for in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment they were accustomed to see idolatry 
and unchastity every where placed together; 
excesses of this class were really connected 
with many parts of idolatry; and the strict 
idea of chastity in a comprehensive sense 
formed the standing-point of natural re- 
ligion. It is introduced here not as a 
special moral precept of Christianity; in 
that case, it would not have been so insu- 
lated as a positive command, but would 
rather have been deduced from its connex- 
ion with the whole of the Christian faith 
and life as we find it in the Apostolic Epis- 
tles. Here it is introduced as a part of the 
ancient Jewish opposition to every thing 
which appeared connected with idolatry, 
and this opposition was now to be trans- 
ferred to the new Christian Church. 

Although these injunctions had a precise 
object, and doubtless attained it in some 
measure, yet we cannot conclude with cer- 
tainty, that James had a clear perception 
of it in all its extent, when he proposed 
this middle-way. As the persons who 
composed this assembly acted not merely 
according to the suggestions of human 
prudence, but chiefly as the organs of 
a higher spirit that animated them, of a 
higher wisdom that guided them, it would 
follow, that their injunctions served for cer- 
tain ends in the guidance of the church, 
which were not perfectly clear to their own 
apprehension. Even James himself does 
not develope the motives which determined 
him to propose such a measure. In this 
assembly there was no occasion, as we 
have before remarked, to mention the prin- 
ciples, but merely to develope the reason, 
why no more than this, and not the whole 
law, should be imposed on Christians ; and 
this reason accordingly, he deduced from 
what he and the other apostles recognised 



as the central point of the Christian faith. 
Possibly James, without any distinct views 
and aims, only believed that something 
must be done for the Gentile Christians, 
(who were to be acknowledged as members 
of God's kingdom, with equal privileges, in 
virtue of their faith in Jehovah and the 
Messiah,) to bring them nearer, as it re- 
garded their outward mode of life, like the 
Proselytes of the Gate,* to Judaism and 
the Jews.f 

But although it was not necessary in this 
public assembly, to develope in a positive 
manner the motives for framing these in- 
junctions, we are certainly not to assume, 
that the apostles left the decision of the 
principles, on which they meant to act 
towards Gentile Christians, to the delibera- 
tions of this meeting ; but as we have be- 
fore remarked, most probably brought for- 
ward only what seemed to them in their 
private conference best adapted for their 
object; in that consultation it was neces- 
sary to discuss the motives for these in- 
junctions, and the objects which it was pro- 
posed to attain by them ; for in relation to 
what Paul desired — that to those among the 
Gientiles, who acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, nothing further should be pre- 
scribed — a conciliatory measure of this 



* I mean only tnalogoas regnlationa ; for had 
there been simply a transference of such as were 
enjoined to the Proselytes of the Gate, it would 
have been sufficient to require of the Gentile 
Christians, among whom many Froselvtes of the 
Gate might be found, that they should submit to 
ail the regulations which had hitherto been ob- 
served by persons of that class. 

t Luther, who was fkr from the restricted, uo^ 
natural notion of inspiration, and the slavish adhe- 
rence to the letter, maintained by the theologians 
of the 17th century, says, in reference to this pro- 
posal of James (vol. viii. p. 1043 of Walcb's edi. 
tion), *' that the Holy Spirit allowed St. James to 
make a false step.** But even if James had not 
before him the higher object for the guidance of 
the church, this ought not to be called a false 
step, in relation to the peculiar standing.point 
which he took in the historical developement of 
primitive Christianity; for he was appointed by 
the Lord of the church to occupy the intermediate 
standing.point which was to connect the Old Tes- 
tament with the independent developement of the 
New, and from wliich he presented the new spirit 
of the gospel in the form of the Old Testament. 
It becomes us, when we are considering the joint 
labours of the apostles, to observe attentively the 
whole scheme of organic historical developement, 
in which each member takes his appropriate sta« 
tion, and all are designed to be complements to 
one another. 
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kind must have been accompanied by a 
statement of the principle on which it was 
founded. And as we must acknowledge in 
James the power of the Christian spirit, 
that he subordinated to the interests of 
Christianity his attachment to Judaism and 
the forms of the ancient theocracy ; so in 
Paul, who was so zealous for the indepen- 
dence of Christianity and of the Gentile 
churched, we must recognise a zeal tem- 
pered by Christian wisdom, which yielded 
to a measure of accommodation determined 
by circumstances.* 

The resolutions adopted on this occasion 
were now communicated to the Grentiie 
churches in Syria and Cilicia,t in an epistle 
drawn up in the name of the assembly ; 
and two persons of good repute in the 
church, perhaps members of the Presby- 
tery at Jerusalem, Barnabas* and Silas 
(Silvanus), were chosen as bearers of it, 
who were to accompany Paul and Barna- 
bas, and counterwork the intrigues of their 
Judaizing opponents. We will here insert 
this short epistie,pröbably dictated by James 
himself, and the earliest public document 
of the Christian church known to us.:|: It 
is as follows : " The Apostles and Elders, 
and Brethren,^ send greeting to the brethren 



* Lather beautifully lemarka, in the passage 
above quoted, ** Therefore they agree that James 
should prescribe, and since their consciences are 
left free and unfettered, that thev think is enough 
§ag them ; they were not so envious as to wish to 
ouarrel about a little thing, provided it could be 
done without damage.'* 

t The injunctions were designed, it is true, for 
all Gentile Christians, but the epistle was address. 
ed only to the churches specified in it, because in 
these the dispute had first of all arisen, and be- 
cause they must have been respected, as parent 
churches among tlie Gentiles, with which the 
later formed Astatic churches would connect them- 
selves. Hence ako Paul, in GaL i. ^, as a gene, 
lal description of the sphere of his. labours, men. 
tions only the xm/uulta «rac 'Sv^ulc »<ti «rSc KiXMieef. 

t The style of this document (marked by sim. 
plidty and extreme brevity), testifies its originality. 
Had the author of the Acts set himself to compose 
sachan episüe, and attempted to assume the situa- 
tion of the writer, it would have been a very dif- 
ferent composition. And hence we may draw a 
conclusion relative to the discourses given in the 
Acts. 

4 Acoordizur to the reading adopted by Lach, 
mann, it wouki be, ** The Apostles and Presbyters, 
Christian brethren,'* they wrote as brethren to 
brethren. This reading u strongly supported. 
We can hardly deduce its origin m>m hierarchy 
cal influences, which would have excluded the 
eharch firoip such oonsultations and decisions ; its 
antiquity is too great, for we find it in Irennus, 
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which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia.* Forasmuch as we 
have heard, that certain which went out 
from us, have troubled you with words, 
saying ye must be circumcised, and keep 
the law, to whom we gave no such com- 
mandment : It seemed good unto us being 
assembled together,! to send chosen men 
unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul, — men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have therefore sent Judas and Silas, 
who shall also tell you the same things by 
mouth4 For it seemed good to us, under 



iii. 12, 14. It is also equally against the hierarchi- 
cal spirit for the apostles an<f presbyters to write 
to the brethren as brethren. And it may be easily 
explained, how it happened that since, from the 
introductory words of Luke, they expected an 
epistle from the whole churdi, it seemed neoes. 
sarv to, distinguish the brethren from the apoetles 
and pr^byters, and hence probably the words »«} 
91 Were inserted. Yet since, in Acts zv. 33, the 
whole church is mentioned in connexion with the 
apostles and presbyters, we might expect in the 
epistle itself a distinct reference to the church ; 
the f( ifMv also of verse 24 (for these anonymous 
complainers could hardly belong to the presbyters 
of the church) appears to assume this. The first 
xtu 01, verse 24, must have occasioned the .omission 
of the second. 

* The x^V ^®'® wants the o «tf(M», which is 
so common in the Pauline Epistles ; but it deserves 
notice that, as a salutation oDly,.this x^^*V* ^ 
found in the £pistle of James. 

t The words >tvofe«v«ic iß*«^fMJ^f, I do nqjt im- 
derstand with Meyer, ** being unanimousy^'tut, 
**when we were met together;^ 'as d/uodv/iai^v 
oflen denotes in the Acts, not, **of one mind,*' but, 
u together," as in v. 46. We may see firom the 
Alexandrian version, and Josephus (Antiq. xix. 9, 
§ l),'how the change of meaning has been formed. 

t The explanation of this passage, Acts xv. 27» 
is in everyway difficult If we refer tu «vr« to 
what goes before, the sense will be, — ^they will an. 
nouDce to y&u the same things that Barnabas and 
Paul have announced to you. So I understood the 
words in thä first edition of this work. The words 
//« xo^^i/ are*not exactly against this interpretation; 
for tbouffh those words contained the reference to 
what followed' in writing, they might be thus con- 
nected with them ; namely, as we now in writing 
also express the same principles. But since men- 
tion is not made before of the preaching of Bar- 
nabas and Paul, and we mast therefore supply 
something not before indicated, and since the 
words /ioi xoyec; contain a reference to what fol- 
lows, and therefore not »«<r<ty)4XMir, but asrayytxm 
xw is here used, I now prefer the other interpre- 
tation, although in this case likewise, it is difficult 
to supply what is necessary. In Jreneus we find 
a reading which presents the sense reauired b^ 
the connexion in a way that removes' all difficuL 
ties, but must be considered as an exposition ; <r»s 
y*a»fu»r »fc^r. Instead of ta di/rji, annuntiantes nos* 
tram sententiam, Iren. iii. 19, 14. 
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die guUnnc» of tte Holy Spirit,* to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things — ^that ye abstain from 
meats ofiered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from unchastity ; 
from which, if ye keep yourselve8,t ye 
shall do well. Fare ye well." 

We may conclude from this epistle, that 
those who had raised a controversy in the 
Antiochian church, had appealed to the 
authority of the apostles and presbytery. 
Perhaps they represented themselves as 
delegates of the church at Jerusalem, — as 
this was afterwards made of importance 
by the adversaries of Paul — but they were 
not acknowledged as such. We see how 
important it was for the apostles to accredit 
Paul and Barnabas as faithful preachers of 
the gospel, and to give a public testimony 
to their agreement in spirit with them. 
Yet we cannot help remarking the brevity 
of the epistle — ^the want of a pouring forth 
of the heart towards the new Christians of 
an entirely difierent race — the absence of 
the developement of the views on which 
the resolutions passed were founded. The 
epistle was without doubt dictated in haste, 
and must be taken only for an official 
document, as the credentials of an oral 
Qommunicati<m. But they depended more 
on thß living word, than on written charac- 
ters. Hence, while the written communi- 
cation was so brief, they sent living organs 
to Antioch, who would explain every thing 
more fully according to the sense of this 
meeting. 

Thus Paul and Barnabas, having hap- 
pily attained their object at Jerusalem, re- 
turned to the Gentile Christians at Antioch 
with these pledges of Christian fellowship. 



* In the explanation also of Acts zv. 28, I dc 
part, and with greater con6dence, from my former 
view. Agreeably to the manner in which ^oxiir is 
every where placed with the dative of the person 
as the subject, I cannot help so understancling it 
with the words t» ayu$ TnvjxAri^ especially since, 
if it meant by the Holy Spirit, according to the 
New Testament idiom, we should expect *f ? to be 
prefixed. It is therefore stated first, it has so 
pleased the Holy Spirit — ^then, we as his organs 
have resolved. Although the affair was deter, 
mined according to both, it was important to men. 
tion first, that this resolution was not formed ac 
cording to human caprice, but that the Holy Spirit 
■o willed it I translate in the text, not verbally, 
b«t according to the sense. 

t The expression in Acts xv. 29, l( Sf ivtm^w. 
«sc tscvrovf , is remarkably similar to that in James 
1. 97, drv'ixer HLwt§ *n^m i$n «rev ttt^/uth 



and accompanied by the two delegates. 
Barnabas took also his nephew Mark with 
him from Jerusalem, to be an assistant in 
the common work. He had formerly ac- 
companied them on their first missionary 
travels in Asia, but had not remained faith- 
ful to his vocation ; giving way to his feel- 
ings of attachment for his native country, 
he had lefl them when Üiey entered Pam- 
phylia. At Jerusalem, Barnabas met with 
him again, and perhaps by his remon- 
strances, brought him to a sense of his 
former misconduct, so that he once more 
joined them. 

This decision of the Apostolic Assembly 
at Jerusalem, forms an important era in 
the history of the apostolic church. The 
first controversy which appeared in the 
history of Christianity, was thus publicly 
expressed and presented without disguise ; 
but it was at the same time manifested, 
that, by this controversy, the unity of the 
church was not to be destroyed. Although 
so great and striking a diflference of an 
outward kind existed in the developement 
of the church among the Jews and of that 
among the Gentiles, still the essential unity 
of the church, as grounded on real com- 
munion of internal faith and life, continued 
undisturbed thereby, and thus it was mani- 
fest that the unity was independent of such 
outward differences : it became henceforth 
a settled point, that though one party ob- 
served and the other party neglected cer- 
tain outward usages, yet both, in virtue of 
their common faith in Jesus as the Re- 
deemer, had received the Holy Spirit as 
the certain mark of their participating in 
the kingdom of God. The controversy 
was not confined to these outward differ- 
ences; but, as we might conclude from 
the peculiar nature of the modes of think- 
ing among the Jews, which mingled itself 
with their conceptions of Christianity, it 
involved several doctrinal difierences. The 
latter, however, were not brought under 
discussion ; those points only were touched 
which were most palpable, and appeared 
the most important from the Jewish stand- 
ing-point of legal observances. While they 
firmly held one ground of faith, — faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, and a consciousness 
of fellowship in the one spirit proceeding 
from him, — they either lost sight altogether 
of these differences, or viewed them as very 
subordinate, in relation to the points of 
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agreement, the foundatioD of the all-com- 
prehending kingdom of God. At a later 
period, these difierences broke out with 
greater violence, when they were not over- 
powered by the energy of a Christian spirit 
progressively developed, and insinuating 
itself more deeply into the prevalent modes 
of thinking. Even by this wise settlement 
of the question, so serious a breach could 
not be repaired, where the operation ofthat 
Spirit was wanting from whom this settle- 
ment proceeded. As those who were ad- 
dicted to Pharisaism were, from the first, 
accustomed to esteem a Christianity amal- 
gamated with complete Judaism, as alone 
genuine and perfect, and rendering men 
capable of enjoying all the privileges of the 
kingdom of God, it was hardly possible 
that these decisions could produce an entire 
revolution in their mode of thinking ; whe- 
ther it was that they looked upon the deci- 
sions of the assembly at Jerusalem as not 
permanent, or that they explained them 
according to their own views and interests, 
as if indeed, though they had not com- 
manded the observance of the law to Gen- 
tile Christians, they were designed to inti- 
mate that it would be to their advantage, 
if voluntarily, and out of love to Jehovah, 
they observed the whole law. And as 
they had not hesitated, before that as- 
sembly was called at Jerusalem, to appeal 
to the authority of the apostles, although 
they were by no means authorized to do 
so, they again attempted to make use of 
this expedient, of which they could more 
readily avail themselves on account of the 
great distance of most of the GentiJc 
churches from Jerusalem.* 

* The Acts of the ApoctW might lead us to 
suppose, if we could not compare its statements 
with the Paulino Epistles, that the division be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians had been 
oompletelj healed by the dedsion of the apostdic 
assembly ; bot we know that the reaction of the 
Judaizing party against the freedom of the Grentile 
Christian church, very soon broke out afresh, and 
that Paul bad constantly to combat with it In 
this sitenoe of the Acts, I cannot find the sUgfhtest 
trace of an apologetical tendency for Paul, against 
the Judaizen ; in that case, I should rather have 
expected the Author would have mentioned these 
subsequent disturbances, and have opposed to them 
these decisions. Nor ean I think an intentional 
silenoe probable in relation to the events of a period 
so deeply agitated by religious concerns. The 
Acts generalTy'says nothing of the inward deve- 
kpement of the Christian church; hence it is 
•lunt on so maay otiier things whiok we wovld 
gladly know. 



Thus we have here the first example of 
an accommodation of differences which 
arose in the developement of the church, 
an' attempt to effect a union of two con- 
tending parties ; and we here see what has 
been often repeated, that union can only 
be attained where it proceeds from an in- 
ternal unity of Christian consciousness; 
but where the reconciliation is only ex- 
ternal, the deeply-seated differences, though 
for a brief period repressed, will soon break 
out afresh. But what is of the greatest 
importance, we here behold the seal of 
true Catholicism publicly exhibited by the 
apostles, and the genuine apostolic church. 
The existence of the genuine catholic 
church, which so deeply-seated a division 
threatened to destroy, was thereby secured« 

We are now arrived at a point of time 
in which the Gentile church assumed a 
peculiar and independent form ; but before 
we trace its farther spread and develope- 
ment in connexion with the labours of 
Paul, let us first glance at the constitution 
of the church in this new form of Christian 
fellowship.* 



CHAPTER V. 

THK OONSTITDTXON OF THE OHUBCB, AND TBI JBOOI«- 
SIASnCAL U8A0IS OF THE OBHTILB C»RIST1AM8. 

The forms under which the constitution 
of the Christian community at first deve- 
loped ftself, were, as we have before re- 
marked, most nearly resembling those 
which already existed in the Jewish church. 
But these forms, after their adoption by 
Jewish Christians, would not have been 
transferred to the Gentile churches, if they 
had not so closely corresponded to the 
nature of the Christian community as to 
furnish it with a model for its organization. 
This peculiar nature of the Christian com- 
munity distinguished the Christian church 
from all other religious associations, and 
after Christianity had burst the fetters of 



* We have in the Acts no pragmatical repra- 
■entation of history, hut it is, like Luke's Genial, 
compiled from a comparison of separate a c oon n ls. 
Wherever we find a pragmatism, it proceeds not 
from the historical art ofthe writer, but is a orsf . 
matism fbmided ia the history itself, which fie 
compofled «flcä^faf te tfa* doouneats lying 
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Judaism, showed itself axoong the free 
and self-subsisteot churches of the Gentile 
Christians. Since Christ satisfied once 
for all that religious want, from the sense 
of which a priesthood has every where 
originated, — since he satisfied the sense of 
the need of mediation and reconciliation, 
so deeply seated in the consciousness of 
the separation from Grod by sin, there was 
no longer room or necessity for any other 
mediation. If, in the apostolic epistles, 
the Old Testament ideas of a priesthood, a 
priestly cultus and sacrifices are applied to 
the new economy, it is only with the de- 
sign of showing, that, since Christ has for 
ever accomplished that which the priest- 
hood and sacrifices in the Old Testament 
prefigured, — all who now appropriate by 
&ith what he effected for mankind, stand 
in the same relation with one another to 
God, without needing any other niediation, 
— ^that they are all by communion with 
Christ dedicated and consecrated to God, 
and are called to present their whole lives 
to Grod as an acceptable, spiritual thank- 
offering, and thus their whole consecrated 
activity is a true spiritual, priestly cultus, 
Christians forming a divine kingdom of 
priests. »Rom. zii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 9. This 
idea of the general priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, proceeding from the consciousness of 
redemption, and grounded alone in that, 
is partly stated and dqvdoped in express 
terms, and partly presupposed in the epi- 
thets, ima^, and ooiqparisons, applied to 
the Christian life. 

As all believers were conscion« of an 
equal relation to Christ as their Redeemer^ 
and of a common participation of commu- 
nion with God obtained through him ; so 
on this consciousness, an equal relation of 
believers to one another was grounded, 
which utterly precluded any relation like 
that found in other forms of religion, sub- 
sisting between a priestly caste and a people 
of whom' they were the mediators and spi- 
ritual guides. The apostles themselves 
were very far from placing themselves in 
a relation to believers which bore any re- 
semblance to a mediating priesthood; in 
f this respect they always placed themselves 
on a footing of equality. If Paul assured the 
church of his intercessory prayers for 
them, he in return requested their prayers 
for himself. There were accordingly no 
0uch perscHifl in the Christian church, who. 



like the priests of antiquity, claimed the / 
possession of an esoteric doctrine, while*< 
they kept the people in a state of spiritual 
pupilage and dependence on themselves, 
as their sole guides and instructors in re- 
ligious matters. Such a relation would 
have been inconsistent with the conscious- , 
ness of an equal dependence on Christ, 
and an equal relation to him as partici- 
pating in the same spiritual life. The first 
Pentecost had given evidence, that a con- ; 
sciousness of the higher life proceeding 
from communion with Christ filled all be- 
lievers, and similar effects were produced \ 
at every season of Christian awakening ; 
which preceded the formation of a church. - 
The apostle Paul, in the 4th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Galatians, points out as a 
common feature of Judaism and Heathen- 
ism in this respect, the condition of pupil- 
age, of bondage to outward ordinances. 
He represents this bondage and pupilage 
as taken away by the consciousness of re- 
demption, and that the same spirit ought 
to be in all Christians. He contrasts the 
heathen who blindly followed their priests, 
and gave themselves up to all their arts 
of deception, with true Christians, who, 
by faith in the Redeemer, became the 
organs of the Divine Spirit, and could hear 
the voice of the living God within them ; 
1 Cor. xii. 1. He thought that he should 
assume too much to himself, if, in relation 
to a church already grounded in spiritual 
things, he represented himself only as 
giving ; for in this respect there was only 
one general giver, the Saviour himself, as 
the source of all life in the church, while 
all others, as members of the spiritual body 
animated by him the Head, stood to each 
other in the mutvtal relation of givers and 
receivers. Hence it was, that, afler he 
had written to the Romans that he longed 
to come to them in order to impart some 
spiritual gifl for their establishment, he 
added, lest he should seem to arrogate 
too much to himself, " that is, that I may 
be comforted, together with you, by the 
mutual Mih both of you and me;" Rom. 
i. 12. 

Christianity, on the one hand, by the 
Holy Spirit as the common higher princi- 
pie of life, gave to the church a unity, 
more sublime than any other principle of 
union among men, destined to subordinate 
to itself, and in this subordination to level, 
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all Che varieties founded in the developement 
of human nature. But, on the other hand, 
mental peculiarities were not annihilated 
by this divine life ; since, in all cases, it 
followed the laws of the natural develope- 
ment of roan, but only purified, sanctified, 
and transformed them, and promoted their 
freer and more complete expansion. The 
higher unity of life exhibited itself in a 
multiplicity of individualities, animated by 
the same spirit, and forming reciprocal 
complements to each other as parts of one 
vast whole in the kingdom of God. Con- 
sequently, the manner in which this divine 
life manifested its efficiency in each, was 
determined by the previous mental indivi- 
duality of each. The apostle Paul says, 
indeed, " But all these worketh that one 
and selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he wZ^," 1 Cor. xii. 11 ; but it 
by no means follows, that he supposes an 
operation of the Divine Spirit totally un- 
conditional. In this passage, he is simply 
opposing an arbitrary human valuation, 
which would attribute a worth to only cer- 
tain giAs of grace, and refused to acknow- 
ledge the manifoldness in their distribution. 
The analogy to the members of the human 
body, of which the apostle avails himself, 
betokens the not arbitrary but regulated 
developement of the new creation in a 
sanctified natural order; for it is evident 
from this analogy, that as, among the 
members of the human body, each has its 
determinate place assigned by nature, and 
its appropriate function, so also the divine 
life, in its developement, follows a similar 
law, grounded on the natural relations of 
the individualities animated by it. From 
what has just been said, we are prepared 
/ for rightly understanding the idea of cha- 
f rismay so very important for the history of 
( the developement of the Christian life, and 
of the constitution of the Christian church 
in the first ages. In the apostolic age, it 
denoted nothing else than the predominant 
capability of an individual in which the 
power and operation of the Holy Spirit that 
animated him was revealed ;* whether this 
capability appeared as something commu- 
nicated in an immediate manner by the 
Holy Spirit, or whether it was already ex- 
isting in the individual before his conver- 



* The ^ri{«rK rw mw/tivr^t peculiar to each 
peraon. 



sion, which animated, sanctified, and raised , 
by the new principle of life, would contri- 
bute to one common and supreme object, 
the inward and outward developement of 
the kingdom of God, or the church of 
Christ.* That which is the soul of the 
whole Christian's life, and forms its inward >^ 
unity, the faith working by love, can never 
appear as a particular charism ; for as this 
it is which forms the essence of the whole 
Christian disposition, so it is this which 
must govern all the particular Christian 
capabilities ; and it is because they are all 
regulated by this common principle of the 
Christian disposition, that the particular j 
capabilities become charisms ; 1 Cor. xiii. 
That by which the developed natural 
endowment becomes a charism, and which 
is common to all, is always something ele- 
vated above the common course of nature, 
something divine. But the forms of mani- 
festation in which this higher principle exhi- 
bited itself, were marked by a diversity, ac- 
cording as it was the result of an original 
creative operation of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the course of nature and evincing its 
presence by some immediate effect (though 
even here a hidden connexion might exist 
between the natural peculiarities of the in- 
dividual and such a special acting of the 
Holy Spirit) ; these are charisms which in 
the New Testament are called auvofftsi^, 
^Tl^Tay Tsptra ; or the manifestations might 
be deduced from the developement of natural 
talents under the animating influence of the 
Holy Spirit« The first kind of charisms 
belong more to the peculiar operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the apostolic age, that 
peculiarly creative epoch of Christianity 
on its first appearance in the world ; the 
second kind belonged to the operation of 
the Holy Spirit through all succeeding ages 
of the church, by which human nature, in 

* The word most generally used, whereby (ainoe 
Paul haa uaed it in thia aenae) la aigrnified, aU that 
conoema the internal advancement of the kingdom 
of God — ^whether in reference to the church in 
general, or to individuala — ia oixo/o/uijy. Thia uae 
of the word arieea from the practice of comparing 
the Chriatian life of the whole churdi, and ita in. 
dividaal membera, to a building, a temple of God, 
which ia built on the foundation on which thia 
building neceaaarily reata, 1 Cor. iii. 9 and 10, and 
ia in a state of continual progress towarda com- 
pletion. On thia progressive building of the tem- 
ple of God, both in general and individually, aee 
the admirable remarka in mtxch*a Olmervaiionm 
adtheolof[iampracticaMfditiu9excoUnd4im, Bcmii, 
1831, p. 24. 
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its essential qualities and its whole course 
of developement, will be progressively pene- 
trated and transformed. These two forms 
of charism admit therefore of being clearly 
distinguished, as they were manifested in 
(he apostolic church. The gills by which 
such effects were produced in the visible 
world, which could not proceed from the 
existing powers and laws of nature, the gift 
of JwofASi^, and one still more definite, that 
of curing diseases, the yjiptfiiM kfMxnjv, are 
mentioned as special gifts ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, 
10. Yet these gifh are only ranked Mrith 

I others ; we find no division of gills into 
two classes, extraordinary and ordinary, 
supernatural and natural ; for we contem- 
plate the apostolic church from the right 

. point of view, only when we consider the 
essential in all these gills to be the super- 
natural principle, the divine element oi^life 
itself. 

The charisms which appeared in the 
apostolic church,- may be most naturally 
divided into such as relate to the further- 
ance of the kingdom of God or the edifi- 
cation of the church by the word, and such 
as relate to the furtherance of the kingdom 
of God by other kinds of outward* agency. 
As to the first class, a distinction may be 
made, founded on the relation in which the 
mental self-activity developed in the various 
powers of the soul and their performances 
bears to the inworking of the Holy Spirit : 
in proportion as the immediate force of in- 
spiration predominated in the higher self- 
consciousness (the vou( or «vsiJfui) and the 
lower self-consciousness (the 4'^x*l) ^^ 
medium of the soul's intercourse with the 
outward world, retired ; or as the commu- 
nications of the Divine Spirit were received 
during the harmonious co-operation of all 
the powers of the soul, and developed and 
applied by the sober exercise of the under- 
standing.t Hence the gradations in the 
charisms of which we have already spoken, 
the ch arism of yXw^foi^ XaXsnr of r^o- 
d^rsusiv and of 8iSa(fxa>ja. Men who were 
prepared by the early cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and the aptitude for mental commu- 
nication by means of it, hence knew how 
to develope and communicate in logical 



* Compare 1 Peter iv. 11. 

t We can here make oee of what Synerii» in 
hie Dion says of the relation of the ß^yü*, of the 
hi/M fMfjMir, of the ^»iftffnwf to the mrmatioa of 
the /ufm ft«iiir«rT«TfKi HfHifuut- 



consecutiveness what the illumination of the 
Divine Spirit revealed to their higher self- 
consciousness. The 5j5a(fxaXoi are there-^ 
fore teachers possessed of Christian know-^ 
ledge (yvutfif ) who had gained it by means 
of a self-activity animated by the Holy 
Spirit, through the developement and ela- 
boration of truth known in the divine light. 
The prophet, on the contrary, spoke, as be. ^ 
was carried away by the power of inspira- ^ 
tion suddenly seizing him, an instantaneous 
elevation of his higher self-consciousness, 
according to a light that then gleamed upon 
him, (an J^oxaXv^tg.) The prophet might 
be distinguished from the 8iSa^xa>Jts in re- 
ference to his mental peculiarity and for- 
mation, by the predominance, in general, 
of the feelings and intuitive perceptions 
over the activity of the understanding. Yet 
the two charisms were not always found 
separate in diflerent persons. The ^rfatfteXof 
in many a moment of inspiration might 
become a *pxipvirr^s. The prophet might 
pronounce, under the influence of inspira- 
tion, some impressive address, to awaken, 
to admonish, to warn, or to console the 
assembled believers; or make appeals to 
those who were not yet decided-in the faith, 
by which he alarmed their consciences and 
thus opened their hearts for the instructions 
of the 6iSaaxa>jt>c. It is evident what in- 
fluence the power of inspired discourse 
operating on the heart must have had for 
the spread of the gospel during this period. 
Persons who wished for once to inform 
themselves respecting what occurred in 
Christian assemblies, or to become ao 
quainted with the Christian doctrine, of 
whose divine origin they were not yet con- 
vinced, sometimes came into the assemblies 
of the Church.* On these occasions, 

* The a^M'Tec 1 Cor. ziv. 24, means a person 
not yet a believer, but yet not onsusceptible of 
ftith, the InßdeltB n^ative. Such a one miffbt M 
be awakened to believe by the r^o^ite. The r 
<briv*rtc 1 Cor. 22, is an obstinate unbeliever, wholly 
unsusceptible of fiuth, and hence utterly unsoscep- 
tible of the influence of the ir^cfaniA, an infidtUM ^ 
privative. For such persons there could be no 
awakening, but only condemnatory nifCfMU I am 
not induoed by what Meier has said, in his Con. 
mentary on tHis 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, to 
give up this interpretation. The connexion makes 
It absolutely neceösaiy, to jrive a diflbrent meaning 
to iari^pc in 1 Cor. ziv. 23 and 24, ftom what it 
bears in v. 22, and the collocation of iii^iu and 
dsriTTM confirms this explanation. The iA«r«i were 
those who knew only a little of Christianity, the 
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I Christian men came forward who testified 

of the corruption of human nature, and of 

the universal need of redemption, with 

.] overpowering energy ; and, from their own 

, religious and moral consciousness, appealed 

I to Üiat of others, as if they could read it. 

The heathen felt his conscience struck, his 

heart was laid open, and he was forced to 

acknowledge, what hitherto he had not been 

willing to believe, that the power of God 

was with this doctrine and dwelt among 

these men ; 1 Cor. xiv. 25. If the con- 

iartsroi those wfao had not yet attained to fiuth, and 
as not believiD|jr, were akin to the claai mentioned 
in T. 23, bat dittin^raiahed from them by the direo- 
tion of their dispoeition, and its relation to be- 
lieving, inasmuch as they were not in the position 
of decided enmity to Christianity. The iact of 
thör attendingf Christian assemblies, bore evidence 
of their seeking after truth, that there was at least 
the germ of susceptibility. A person of this class 
came to the Christian assemblies, in order to learn, 
whether it was really a matter worth attending to^ 
■* «eeeiif ti« inytiircre qmd tU in causa,'* as Tertnl. 
lian says. The train of thought is as fi>llow8 : V. 
521, God speaks by people using a strange language 
(the revelation of his judgment) to the Jews, who 
would not listen to the prophets speaking to them 
in their own langnage ; v. 22, Thus the nninteUi. 
f ibie tongues are for signs (signs of merited divine 
judgments, condemnator;^ signs) not for believers, 
(which idea is amplified m verses 23, 24, in order 
to be applied to those who are susceptible of faith, 
whose minds are somewhat moved to believe); but 
for unbelievers (by which is here indicated what 
is absolutely contrary to believing — ^the standing, 
point of those who have obstinately rejected the 
opportunities of attaining faith). But prophecy is 
not for the unbelieving (in consequence of the con- 
trariety of their disposition), but for believers. This 
general. position, that not the gift of unintelligible 
tongues, but prophecy speaking intelligibly to them, 
was designed for such, the apostle lays down in y. 
S3, as an inference from what he had said before. 
But instead of taking an example from those who 
already belonged to the church as decided believers, 
he takes the example of such who were in their 
progress towards believing; since in these the truth 
of what they had asserted was more strikingly evi- 
dent, and show how many such persons might be 
won by prophecy, while on the contrary, the sizht 
of an assembly in which they heard nothing but 
ecstatic unintelligible discourses must operate in- 
jnriously upon them ; in the latter case, they would 
ftel themselves compelled to suppose that there was 
nothins^^in Christianity but delusion and enthusi- 
asm. JBut if the same unbelievers were intended 
in verse 23 as in verse 22, then for such even the 
discourses of the prophets would be nothing that 
eoold profit them, since there was no point of con> 
nexion in their dispositions. To them even what 
they heard spoken by the prophets, would appear 
nothing but enthusiasm. It would be a punish, 
ment merited by them, to be addressed in unintel- 
ligible language, since they wtML not nnderatand 
-^they tkmdd not anderstuid. 



nected addresses of the iiiaOmkic tended to 
lead those further into a knowledge of the 
gospel who had already attained to faith, 
or to develope in their minds the clearer 
understanding of what they had received 
by faith; the «'jo^rsi« served rather to 
awaken Uiose to laith who were not yet be* 
lievers, or to animate and strengthen those 
who had attained to faith, to quicken afresh 
the life of faith. On the contrary, in the N/ 
y>M€ft(ug XaXsrv, the elevate^ consciousness f^ 
of God predominated, while the conscious« 
ness of the external world vanished. To 
a person who expressed himself in this 
manner, the medium of communication 
between the external world and his deeply 
moved interior, was altogether wanting» 
What he uttered in this state when carried 
away by his feelings and intuitions, was 
not a connected address like that of a di- 
^xaXo^, nor was it an exhortation suited 
to the circumstances of other persons («ttfo- 
xXi}(fi^), like that of the prophets ; but with- 
out being capable in this situation of taking 
notice of the mental state and necessities of 
others, he was occupied solely with the re- 
lation of his own heart to God. His soul 
was absorbed in devotion and adoration* 
Hence prayer, singing the praises of God, ' 
testifying of the mighty acts of God, were 
suited to this st^te.* Such a person prayed 
in the Spirit; the higher life of the mind 
aod disposition predominated, but the intel- 
ligent developement was wanting.f Since 



* As various kinds of religious acts might pro- 
ceed from this state of mind, (as for instance jtm. 
vwx^^^ u><l 4'^^^'), the plural yxmvvAt and tne 
phrase ywn yhnv^a» are used. 

f At all events it is certain that in 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, imufAOTi «'{&0-tv;^f0'd-«u, 4^XMfr, is equally with 
yxmv'a'jf xc(X«7r, opposed to tw fei or iui tov voec x«- 
xiiv, and it is certain that tlio latter means — to de- 
liver something through the medium of thinking, 
in a form proceeding from a sound consciousness. 
But it may be disputed— which vet decides nothing 
respecting the subject as a whole — ^whether mwfiuk 
in this whole section is a designation of the ec- 
static state, ss one in which tke excitation pro- 
duced by the Divine Spirit, the immediate action 
of inspiration predominates, and the human selil 
activity is repressed ; or whether by this name de- 
notes a peculiar internal power of human nature, 
the power of higher intuition, which in such states 
alone is developed and active. Verses 15 and 16, 
would favour and justify no other interpretation 
than the former. But according to verse 14, 
though this interpretation is not impossible, there 
are some difficulties ; for here by the rfwfiA must 
be denoted the inspiration effected by the Spirit, 
as something dwdUng in the soul, and Uended 
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he formed a peculiar language for himself, 
from his own individoal feelings and intui- 
tions, he was deficient in the ability to ex- 
press himself so as to be understood by the 
majority. Had the apostle Paul held the 
yktsi^dani yjcCK&w to be something quite en- 
thusiastic and morbid, neither advantageous 
for the Christian life of the individual nor 
for the furtherance of the Christian life in 
others, he certainly (so liberally as he 
always acknowled^ what was good in 
the churches to whom he wrote before he 
blamed what was evil) would never have 
allowed himself to designate by the name 
of a charism, an imperfection in the Chris- 
tian life, and never could he, in this case, 
have said of himself that he thanked God 
that he spake in more tongues than all of 
them. On the contrary, from the view 
here developed of this charism, it is evident 
that, in this extraordinary elevation of 
mind, he recognised an operation of the 
Divine Spirit, a special gifl of grace ; and 
there is also an internal probability that 
that apostle, who rose to the highest point 

with the sttbieetiye. Instead of soying, I pray in 
inipiration, Paul would aay, My spirit {that in me 
which is one with the Spirit acting within me) 
prays. It cannot be denied that, this interpreta- 
tion has something harsh, which is not foond in 
the second, if by vnu/met we nn^rstand that high- 
est power of the soul, which in thoee highest me- 
ments of the inner life, is active as the organ for 
the influences of the Divine Spirit It cannot at 
least be decisive against this interpretation, that 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, generally de- 
signates the hifber spiritual nature of man, by 
the term yoDc ; mr this need not prevent his apply- 

Xthe same name to a more limited idea in an- 
r connexion; the nue = to vo«Dr, the discursive 
faculty of thought, in distinction from the higher 
ficulty of intuition, which is more receptive, b^ 
surrendering itself to the Divine Spirit It is 
wosthy of remark, and assists in forming a right 
jud^rment of the various charisms in relation to 
Christianity, that in the sense assigned to the 
^xafff-rods XA^fiV, we may find something analogous 
m the fcAfidt, the h^otf^-iA^fMc of the heathen >K<ir- 
vk; on the contrary, in the Ma^axia is presented 
a characteristic of Christianity, the religion of 
sober-mindedness ; as Christianity is the religion 
of fi-eedom of naental self-activity, (in opposition 
to mere passivity), and of harmonious mental 
developement Hence also the danger that — 
when a onesided over-valuation of the yxawfl-auc 
XAKUf gained ground, and there was a defect in 
Christian watchfulness and sobriety, as in hea- 
thenism, the excitement of mere natural feeling 
might injuriously mingle itself with the move- 
ments of the divine life— as was the case in Mon. 
tanism, in which we may observe appearances 
akin to somnambulism. 



of the interior Christian life, who could 
depose to having received so many ^oufuxi 
and d«'oxaXu4^i( xv^iou, who had heard 
things unutterable in any tongue of men — 
had often been in circumstances correspond- 
ing to the Y>ju<f(f€ue XoXsrv. But it was 
consonant with that wisdom which always 
took account of the interests of all classes 
in the Church, that he — although he recog- 
nised the value of these temporary eleva- 
tions for the whole of the Christian life, by 
which it was enabled to take a wider range 
— ^lefl the manifestations of such moments 
to the private devotions of each individual, 
and banished them from meetings for 
general edification ; that he valued more 
highly those spiritual gifts, which gave 
scope for the harmonious co-operation of all 
the powers of the soul, and contributed in 
the spirit of love to the general edification ; 
and that he dreaded the danger of self-de- 
ception and enthusiasm, where the extra- 
ordinary manifestations of the Christian 
life were overvalued, and where that — 
which only was of worth when it arose 
unsought from the interior developement of 
life,— became an object of anxious pursuit 
to matiy who were thus brought into a 
state of morbid excitement. Hence he 
wished, that in those highest moments of 
inspiration which attended the 'yKucstuc 
XaXsiv, every one would pour out his heart 
alone before God ; but that in the assem- 
blies of the Church these manifestations of 
devotion, unintelligible to the majority, 
might be repressed ; or only be exhibited, 
when what was thus spoken could be trans- 
lated into a language intelligible to all. 

In these charisms we may also distin- 
guish the gifl of a productiveness of religious 
intuition excited and animated by the Divine 
Spirit; and thegid.which enabled a person 
to explain or to pass judgment upon what 
others communicated by means of their 
charism in the state of higher inspiration, 
the faculty of interpreting or of judging, -J 
animated by the Divine Spirit, the sgiM^sui A 
y\u(f(foug and the $Kvc^Kf ig «vsufMcrcuw. The/ 
Christian life was permitted freely to de- 
velope and express itself in the church. 
Whoever felt an inward impulse, might 
venture to speak in the Christian assem- 
blies ; but sound discretion ought to accom- 
pany inspiration, and might be considered 
as a mark of its being genuine. No one 
was to wish to he the sole speaker ; or to 
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interrupt others in speaking ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
80-81. If Paul considered such injunctions 
to he necessary, it is apparent that he hy 
no means recognised in the prophets of the 
church, pure organs of the Divine Spirit, 
in whom the divine and the human might 
not easily be confounded. On the con« 
trary, the churches were to be guarded 
against the excesses of such a mixture and 
the delusions which prevailed, when human 
impurity was looked upon as a suggestion 
of the Divine Spirit, — ^by exercising a trial 
of spirits, for which a special gift was 
granted to individuals. As for the SiSuUf- 
xotXo^, in whom the reflective activity of the 
understanding predominated, the gift of 
trying spirits was not required so much to 
accompany his addresses ; for since in him 
the critical power was developed and active, 
and he was habituated to discuss Christian 
truths with a sober judgment, he was able 
to judge himself. But the less a prophet 
in the moments of inspiration was able to 
observe, to examine, and to judge himself, 
the greater was the danger of <c6n founding 
the divine and the human, and so much 
the more necessary was it, in order to pre- 
vent this, for others to apply a scrutiny. 
On this account, it was ordered that the 
operations of the prophetical gift were at- 
tended by an extraordinary endowment in 
certain persons of trying the spirits, a 
critical power animated by the Holy Spirit. 
The design of this gift was certainly not 
merely to decide who was a prophet and 
who was not ; but chiefly for the purpose 
of distinguishing in the addresses of those 
who stood up as inspired speakers in the 
Christian assemblies, between what pro- 
ceeded from the Divine Spirit, and what 
did not proceed from that source ; so Paul, 
on this point, recommended the church to 
try every thing communicated by the pro- 
phets, and required them to separate the 
good from the bad ; 1 Thess. v. 21. And 
as the prophets did not pretend to be infal- 
lible, but were conscious of their liability 
to error, they submitted themselves to the 
judgment of th^ church, or of their organs 
appointed for the purpose, and thus were 
preserved from the self-delusion, of pride, 
that fruitful source of enthusiasm. 

In the charism of SiSa&xoiKtay there ap- 
pears again to have been a diflbrence, ac- 
cording as any one had an ability for de- 
veloping the truth in its theoretic elements, 

12 



or in its application to the various relations 
of life; the one was Xo^d; yvtoffsug^ihe 
other Xoyoff (To^ia^.* 

But tboiigh the terms yvt^xfi^ and 0*091« 
are thus distinguished ; it by no means fol- 
lows, that in every passage where <fo(^a is 
mentioned in reference to Christianity, it is 
used in the same restricted sense, and al- 
ways with a reference to this distinction. 
We find both used as synonymous, cer- 
tainly without any implied reference to such 
a distinction of practical and theoretical ; 
Coloss. ii. 8. Thus Paul in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, under the name 
of a X070; 0*0910^, describes the more ample 
developement of Christian truth, in relation 
to the first elements of Christian knowledge, 
the common foundation of Christian con- 
sciousness in all believers, and in contrast 
with the philosophy of the Grecian schools. 
He knew nothing higher than the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ the Crucified as the founda- 
tion of salvation, and whatever pretended 
to be superior to this, appeared to him a 
mere deception. He says, that in the pub- 
lication of the divine counsels respecting 
the salvation brought by Christ to mankind» 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
were hidden; Coloss. ii. 8; but still the 
agency of reason enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, was necessary to bring these hidden 
treasures to light, to educe and develope 
this divine philosophy. Consequently, there 
would be various degrees of knowledge to 
be developed, and various corresponding 
kinds of instruction. Paul indeed speaka 



* 1»^tt principally denoted a practical power 
of the judgment, correspoDding to the idea of wis- 
dom or prudence ; while yfetvtf, in the New Tes- 
tament and contemporary writings, was used for 
the theoretical, the more profound knowledge of 
religion; compare 1 Cor. ziii. 3. When Meier 
says that the distinction between theoretical and 
practical does not correspond to the nature of 
inspired discourse, it appeioji to me that this ob- 
jeotion is not valid : fbr inspiration in that univer- 
sal sense, which is here treated of^ the animating 
by the Divine Spirit, firom whom all charisms pnw 
ceed, could not he wanting to any kind of discourse 
in the church. But yet a difibrent fifl resulting 
from animation by the common higher principle 
of life would be required, when a person delivered 
a discourse on the peculiar doctrines of the faith, 
and when he spoke of objects that called fbr the 
exercise of Christian prudence, on the colliribmi 
between Christianity and the existing social rela- 
tions, and matters relating to the outward guidance 
of the church. The difference is here necessarily 
grounded in the nature of the object, and of the 
human mind. 
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of a wisdom which he could deliver only 
among "them that are perfect;" 1 Cor. iu 
6 ;* but by that wisdom, he did not mean 
giving new explanations respecting the 
divine wisdom to be added from without, 
something distinct from the gospel as uni- 
versally announced, a tradition that was to 
be divulged in a smaller circle of disciples. 
But he meant the unfolding those treasures 
of knowledge contained in the saving doc* 
trine which was announced to all, and 
which would be brought to light by the ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties, in proportion 
as they received and dcYoloped the objects 

*: of Christian knowledge. ''The perfect," 
in the language of Paul, are not those who 
possessed a higher intellectual culture, in- 

\ dependent of the Christian faith ; but those 
whose whole inner life having been purified 
: and transformed in a high degree by the 
. vital principle of Christianity, are rendered 
j capable of deeper Christian intelligence, by 
a disposition more refined from all selfish 
and sensual elements. In proportion as 
the Jewish or heathenish spirit, (and to the 
latter belonged the one-sided speculative 
tendency» the €iK^ ^ii^'crv, the arrogant 
wisdom of the philosophical schools,) still 
predominated among Christians, they were 
unsusceptible of such knowledge, and of 
such a kind of instruction. In like man- 
i|Br, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, '' the 
strong meat" of the perfect (of riper Chris- 
tians), is distinguished from the first ele- 
ments of Christian knowledge, which were 
presupposed as the general foundation. 

Let us now proceed from those gifts 
which relate to the ministry of the word, 
to that class which relates to other kinds of 
outward activity, for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God. Here again we must 
distinguish between those in which, as in 
Ji^fluTkoXia, a peculiar capability founded in 
human nature, and developed and applied 
according to its usual laws, was rendered 
efifective, under the influence of a new 
divine principle of life; and those in which 



* I oannot help oonsideriiis^ that interpretation 
of theae wdrda aa the aimpleat and moat agreeable 
to the connezioo, aoeording to which, not merely 
a difference g^rounded on the Tarioua relatione of 
one divine doctrine to the varioaa peculiar atatee 
of the men who receive it, (inaamuch as the divine 
doctrine ia indeed wiadom, but appears to be what 
it ia — ^wisdom—- only to genuine belicvera, to the 
perfect) ia aignified ; but aiso an objective difier. 
enoe of inatroction. 



the natural human developement was put 
in the background, and what was more 
purely divine became prominent, similarly 
to the y>M(f€ai^ XoXsiv and the «^o^iirfusiv. 
To the former belong the gifts of church 
government, the yoM^^ wßspni<f8u)g or rw 
«r^tfrovai, and the gifts for various services, 
which were required in administering the 
concerns of the church, as distributing alms, 
tending the sick, dec., the xfH'^l'^ diaxaviag 
or avriXi)4/6u(; 1 Cor. zii. 28: Rom. xii. 
7. To the second division belongs es- 
pecially the gift of working miracles, and 
performing cures. The charism, from 
which these two modes of miraculous opera- 
tion proceed, considered in its essential 
nature, appears to be «'itfVi^ ; 1 Cor. xii. 9 ; 
ziii. 2 ; Afatthew zvii. 20. For the term 
«fifrv in this connexion cannot denote 
Christian faith in general, the disposition 
common to all Christians; but must neces- 
sarily relate to something peculiar. In- 
deed, as seems to follow from the lelatioD 
of ^iifTig to theae two modes of operation, 
in which a peculiar power of the will over 
nature manifests itself, and as is confirmed 
by what is predicated of wuf^ig in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. '< If I had faith so that I could 
move mountains," i, e, could render what 
appeared impossible, possible by the power 
of religious conviction working on the 
Will, — the term ^utr^c evidently denotes the 
practical power of the will animaled and 
elevated by faith. But with this variety in 
the manifestations of the charisms, still he 
who laboured in the power of the church, 
agreed with the worker of miracles, in the 
consciousness that all that he efiected waa 
only by the power of God granted to him ; 
1 Peter iv. 11. 

Although, as we have shown, in virtue 
of these spiritual gifts imparted to indivi- 
duals, according to their various peculiari- 
ties, no one could exercise a decidedly one- 
sided influence on the church, but all with 
reciprocal activity co-operated for the same 
object, under the influence of one head, 
animating the whole in all its manifold 
members, Eph. iv. 16 ; yet it by no means 
followed that all guidance* of the church 



• We cannot, in this place, allow the view 
brought forward by Baoer, to paaa uonoticed, that 
in the genuine Paaline Epiatlea, no trace can be 
found of distinct employments and offices for the 
guidance and government of the church. The 
paaaage in Romans xii., in which the diatinctiona 
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by human iostrumenUility was excluded; 
but only that these specially guiding instru- 

in the ▼arions oharuina are pointed out, certainly 
■hows how fluctuating every thing was at that 
time, and bow little tbose charisras will assist us 
as to the meaning of the later church-offices cor- 
lespoodingf to them. In that passage, it is striking 
to notice how Paul, in the 8th and 9th venes, 
passes from the charisms which seem to relate to 
particular offices, to the mention of Christian vir- 
tues which concerned every believer ; at ihe end 
i}(' verse 8, the ixw forms the point of transition, 
and even before that, fttväMout does not necessarily 
relate to any official duty. Thus the view we are 
led to form of the ori^nal constitution of the 
churches among Gentile Christians, as they ex- 
isted in the apostolic age, — that it toai entirdy 
4em§eratiey is also one of the distingnishing marks 
between the churches of Gentile acä those of Jew- 
ish origin. The case appears to be thus. All the 
affiürs of the churches were still transacted in an 
entirely public manner, so that every deliberative 
meetixur of the church resembled a strictly popular 
assembiT. But it happened of course, that although 
no definite offices were instituted, to which certain 
employments were exclusively attaobed, yet each 
oneoocopied himself with those matters for which 
he possessed a peculiar charism; those who had 
the gift of teaching, generally attended to teaching, 
— those who possessed the ^ift of church govern- 
ment, occupied themselves witii the duties pertain. 
ing to it. Thus, in every meeting of the churdb, 
there was a division among its members of the va- 
nous business, in proportion to the peculiar cha- 
risms of individuals, yet without the institution of 
any de6nite churcb-omoes. In favour of this view, 
it might further be alleged, that, when Paul (i Cor. 
▼i) ^eaks of a matter belonging to ehnrch govern- 
ment, the settling of litigations, he does not reoom. 
mend their committing this l>usiness to persons 
who held a distinct office of governing, whose con- 
oem in that case it would have been ; but speaks 
of the ohurch as a body, before whose tribunal such 
disputes ought to be brought to a decision. "• Is 
there not one wise man among vou (he asked) who 
ean settle such matters?" Therefore, such wise 
persons must be taken from the midst of the church, 
(or, in other words, those who had the gift of church 
gov^nment), to undertake the settlement of these 
disputes by means of their peculiar charism, in- 
stead of its being referred to any particular office, 
which perfoctly agrees with the views we have 
stated. But this view, which indeed may be formed 
from such passages, though not necessarily found, 
ed upon them, is decidedly opposed by others. Paul, 
in 1 Cor. xvL, sa^ that the fomilv of Stephanas, 
as the first Christian fomuy in Achaia, devoted 
themselves to the service of the Christian church, 
i. e. its members declared themselves ready to un- 
dertake church offices; consequentlv, we may sup- 
pose that, at the founding of the ohurch, such of- 
fices were instituted. That this is his meaning, is 
oonfirmed by the 16th verse, where Paul exhorts 
the church to obey such (therefore rulers of the 
church), and all their foUow-labourers. Further, 
in 1 Thess. v. 12, he speaks of such who laboured 
for the church, presided over them, and admonish- 
ed them. Lo^e to them as overseers on account of 



meats, exerasad no exclusive authority, 
did not separate tbsmselFes from connex- 
ion with the whole living organizatioBy 
formed by a free reciprocal action of the 
individual members, nor dared to violate 
their rdation to the other membeis, as 
equally serving the same head, and the 
same body. There was indeed for this 
guidance a peculiar talei^ inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, x^gMffi« xv/SsAviitfsu^« It was 
this that fitted a person tor the office of 
presiding over the chordi« The name of 
presbyter, by which, as we have before le- 
marked, this office was first distinguished, 
was transferred from the Jewish synagogue 
to the Christian church. But when the 
church extended itself farther among Hel- 
lenic Gentiles, with this name borrowed 
from the civil and religious constitution of 
the Jews another was joined, which was 
more allied to the designations of social 
relations among the Greeks, and adapted 
to point out the official duties connected 



their laborious callin^r is particularly enjoined; 
and thus the exhortation to peace with one another 
concludes, since the division in the church would 
especially injure their proper relation to these over- 
seers of the church, and the want of beoomin|f love 
and reverence towards them would also injuriously 
operate against the unity of the church. Wh^ 
Paul, in Romans xvi. 1, mentions a deaoeness, it 
is certainly presupposed that there were ako diB^ 
eons and presbyters in such a church. When in 
Eph. iv. 11, he names pastors and teachers next to 
apostles and prophets, and indeed after the men- 
tion of charisms as the heavenly gifts bestowed by 
Christ, we must infer that, amongp these pastors 
and teachers, there were those who exercised dis- 
tinct offices, and that, in general, certain offices 
corresptmded to certain charisms. We intention- 
ally pass over Philippians i. 1, a passage wb^h can 
be decisive only for those who, like myself are ooo^ 
vinoedofthe genuineness of the epistle. Also, when 
Luke, Acts xiv. 23, narrates that Paul, on his first 
missionary journey, appointed presbyters in the 
new churches, this is, in my opinion, certam his- 
torical evidence, since I most consider the suspt. 
cion that, in this work, a later ecclesiastical point- 
of-view has been transferred to earlier and diffiar. 
ently formed church-relations as absolutely with- 
out foundation. But from the existing relations of 
the churches, among which there was not in the 
same sense, as in Uter times, a dergy distinguished 
from the laity, it is evident, how, in Romans xii. 7, 
along with the charisms connected with specific 
offices, those might be named which were not so 
connected ; and how Paul could pass on from par- 
ticular charisms to general Christian virtues. At- 
tention to the poor and sick, which belonged to 
the special business of deacons, was yet something 
in which others could be employed, besides those 
on whom it officially devolved. See Rotbe in the 
work before qusted, p. 189. 
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with the dignity of presbyters.* The name 
fCK^koroi denoted overseers over the whole 
of the church and its collective concerns ; 
as in Attica those who were commissioned 
to organize the states dependent on Athens, 
received the title of WKfx^^M^'f and as in 
general it appears to have been a frequent 
one, for denoting a guiding oversight in 
the public administration.:): Since then, 
the name s^^Ktxof/^j was no other than a 
transference of an original Jewish and 
Hellenistic designation of office, adapted to 
the social relations of the Gentiles ; it fol- 
lows, that originally both names related 
entirely to the same office, and hence both 
names are frequently interchanged as per- 
fectly synonymous. Thus Paul addresses 
the assembled presbyters of the Ephesian 
Church, whom he had sent for as 8«^(fxo«'ou;.§ 
So likewise in 1 Timothy iii. 1, the office 
of the presbyters is called sv'Kfxoin), and 
immediately after (verse 8) the office of 
deacon is mentioneld as the only existing 
church-office besides ; as in Philip, i. 1. 
And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint 
presbyters, and immediately after calls them 
bishops. It is, therefore, certain that every 
church was governed by a union of the 

elders or overseers|| chosen from among 
» 

• The apostle Peter, in hb first Epistle (v. 1, 2.) 
eertainly distingruishea this 6igtäty by the name 
vrftfßwrt^ot, but Üie daties connected with it, hy 
the term Wtrwnh =: ^otfjuuntt, 

t Otherwise called d^od^au. SchoL, Arittoph, 
Ao. (1033) ei fra^ 'A3irrfti«r iic t«c vjnuttws ^oxttg 

frot tteu ^tfX«MC Mduevrro, ovt ei Aeisavric 'Atomic 

fXflV«V. 

i Cie. ad AUiernn, viL ep. 11. Yult me Pom- 
pejus esse quern tota bee Campana et maritima 
ora habeat Wtritoircr^ ad quam delectus et summa 
negotii referatnr. In a nragment of a work by 
Areadiu$ CharuiuM de mnnerilnu eivüihu$ Epis- 
oopi qm pnesunt pant et ctnteris yenalibus rebus, 
que ciritatum popuUs ad quotidianum victum asui 
•nnt DigeH. lib. iv. Tit. iv. leg. 18, § 7. 

§ Acta zx. 17 and 38. If we believed ourselves 
justified in supposing that among them, there 
were not merely the overseers of tlu Ephesian 
church, but also those of other churches in Lener 
Asia, it might be said, that by these •Titfwofrovc 
only the presidents of the pres^teries are intend, 
ed. But the other passages in PauPs epistles« are 
against such a distinction, and Luke, who applies 
this address only to the overseers of the Ephesian 
church, in so doing, shows that he considered the 
terms tjrmAvoc and v^Mo-fiurt^ot as perfectly sy- 
nonymous. 

H I must here again explain myself in reference 
to the first organization of the churches among the 
Gentile Christians, contrary to the view maintain, 
ed by Kist and Bauer, that originally very few 



themselves, and we find among them no 
individual distinguished above the rest who 
presided as a Primus inter pares, though, 
probably, in the age immediately succeed- 
ing the apostolic, of which we have unfor- 
tunately so few authentic memorials, the 
practice was introduced to apply to such 
an one the name of B^eufxK^fts by way of 
distinction.* We have no information.how 
the office of president in the deliberations 
of presbyters was held in the apostolic 
age. Possibly this office was held in rota- 
tion—or the order of seniority might be 
followed— or, by degrees, one individual 
by his personal qualifications gain such a 
distinction ; all this, in the absence of in- 
formation must be lefl undetermined ; one 
thing is certain, that the person who acted 
as president was not yet distinguished by 
any particular name. 



churches had formed themselves under individual 
overseers, and that their form of government firom 
the beginning was monarchical. According to 
Bauer, the overseers as such in reference to their 
peculiar office, were wtnviru^ uid only when 
spoken of* as united and forming a College, they 
were called irna^ßon^ot. In Acts ziv. 23, we 
are told, that Paul appointed presbyters for the 
churches, formed in the different dties, that is, in 
each churdi a college of presbyters. If, with 
Bauer, we understand, that the plurality of pres- 
byters is to be taken coUectively, and for each 
church only one presbyter was appointed, this 
would be inconsistent with Acts xx. 17, where it 
is said, that Paul sent for the presbyters of the 
church at Ephesus, which implies that a plurality 
of presbyters presided over one church; or the 
word wMJtctdL, which in the passage first quoted is 
understood of a single church, must be here arbi- 
trarily taken to si^fy several churches collac. 
tively — certainly qmte contrary to the phraseology 
of the apostolic age, according to which, the word 
Msxi^iai signifies, either the whole Christian 
church, the tQtal number of believers, formii^ one 
body, under one head, or a single church or Chris, 
tian society. In that case, the plural <r»ir txKA»0-Mr 
must necessarily have been used. Acts xx. 28, 
also implies, that over each church a plurality of 
presbyters presided. And thus, we must also ex- 
plain Titus i. 5, which explanation (of the appoint, 
ment of several presbyters in each city) is also 
most fiivoured by the language there used. I can 
discover no other difference between the mTßtm- 
Ml and fjei9%07ru in the apostolic age, than that the 
first signifies the rank, the second the duties of the 
office, whether the reference is to one or more. 

* Perhaps an analogy may be found, in the 
feet (if it were so), that one among the Jewbth 
presbyters was distinffuished by the name of 
Archisynagogos ; or the^ names vMfßvr^u and 
di^ifwAyayot may bear the same relation to each 
other, as vpwßvn^ot and tri«'»os-oi, the first name 
denoting the rank, the second the nature of the 
offi<*, a^orrK TSC 9vf^rytiy^i, 
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The government of the church was the 
peculiar office of such overseers ; it was 
their business to watch over the general 
order, — to maintain the purity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and of Christian practice, — 
to guard against abuses — to admonish the 
, faulty— and to guide the public delibera- 
tions ; as appears from the passages in the 
New Testament where their functions are 
' described. But their government by no 
' meansexcluded the participation of the whole 
! church in the management of their common 
\ concerns, as may be inferred from what we 
- have already remarked respecting the na- 
j ture of Christian communion, and is also 
/ evident from many individual examples in 
the Apostolic Church. The whole church 
at Jerusalem took part in the deliberations 
respei^ng the relation of the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians to each other, and the 
epistle drawn up afler these deliberations 
was likewise in the name of the whole 
church. The Epistles of the apostle Paul, 
which treat of various controverted eccle- 
siastical matters, are addressed to whole 
churches, and he assumes that the decision 
belonged to the whole body. Had it been 
otherwise, he would have addressed his 
instructions and advice principally, at least, 
to the overseers of the church. When a 
licentious person belonging to the church 
at Corinth was to be excommunicated, the 
apostle considered it a measure that ought 
to proceed from the whole society ; and 
placed himself therefore in spirit among 
them, to unite with them in passing judg- 
ment ; 1 Cor. V. d-^. Also, when discours« 
ing of the settlement of litigations, the 
apostle does not affirm that it properly be- 
longed to the overseers of the church ; for 
if tliis had been the prevalent custom, he 
would no doubt have referred to it; but 
what he says seems to imply that it was 
usual in particular instances to select arbi- 
trators from among the members of the 
church ; 1 Cor. vi. ö. 

As to what relates to the edification of 
the church by the Word, it follows from 
what we have before remarked, that this 
was not the exclusive concern of the over- 
seer of the church ; for each one had a 
right to express what affected his mind in 
the assembly of the brethren ; hence many 
did not sufficiently distinguish between 
what was fit only for their own 'chamber, 
where every man might freely pour forth 



bis heart before Qod, and what was suita- 
ble ß>r communicating publicly, — an error 
censured by Paul, as we noticed in speak- 
ing of the gin of tongues.* 

Only the female members of the church 
were excepted from this general permis- 
sion. The fellowship of a higher life com- 
municated by Christianity, extended itself 
to the relation between husband and wife ; 
and the unity to which human nature 
aspires according to its original destination 
was realized in this quarter, as in every 
other respect by Christianity. But since 
whatever is founded on the laws of nature 
is not injured by Christianity, but only 
animated afresh, sanctified, and refined; 
so also in this higher fellowship of life, 
which ought to unite husband and wife, 
the latter retains her becoming place ac- 
cording to the natural destination of her 
sex.« Mental receptivity and activity in 
fiunily life were recognised in Christianity 
as^corresponding to the destiny of woman, 
and hence the female sex are excluded 
from delivering public addresses on reli- 
gious subjects in the meetings of the 
church ;t 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Timothy 
Ü. 12. 



* It has been maintained, indeed, that this 
licence in the apoetolic church was extended only 
to those who appear as prophets in the Christian 
assemblies. But from such special cases a gene, 
ral licence is not to be inferred, for these men as 
teachers, armed with divine aathority, and speak, 
ing in God's name, might on that account be na- 
turally excepted firom common roles. See Mo- 
sheim*8 In9titut, hUU eecU$, major, sec. L § 10 et 
18. But this objection is invalidated by what we 
have remarked respecting the prophetic charism 
and its relation to other darisms. 

1 1 Cor. xL 5 appears to contradict this injunc- 
tion, and in ancient times the montanists thought 
— ^with whom several modem writers have agreed 
— ^that here an exception is to be found ; as if the 
apostles intended to bind by no rule those cases 
in which the immediate operation of the Divine 
Spirit raised up prophets from the female sex ; or 
as if he wished to debar females only from ad- 
dresses that were peculiarlv didactic, but not 
from the public expression of'^ their feelings. But 
as to the first interpretation, it supposes too great 
a difference between the /j^tr^siiv — which must 
also proceed from an operation of the Hol^ Spirit 
— and the ir^9^9*rww in reference to the divine in 
both. It must be certainly erroneous to suppose 
that any operation whatever of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian church could be lawless. When the 
apostle Paul points out to the female that place in 
the church which is assigned her by the spirit of 
the gospel, which sanctifies nature — the Holy Spi. 
rit which is the Spirit of Christianity, follows 
every where this law in his operations, and wo 
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Yet as, by the participatioo of all in the 
conduct of church affairs, a regular go- 
verameot by appointed organs was not 
excluded, but both co-operated for the 
general good; so also together with that 
which the members of the church, by 
virtue of the common Christian inspiration, 
could contribute to their mutual edification, 
there existed a regular administration of 
instruction in th» church, aiul an oversight 
of the transmission and developement of 
doctrine, which in this time of restlessness 
and ferment was exposed to so many 
adulterations, and for this purpose the 
^^a^iCfAa of ii^oufxaXift was designed. There 
were three orders of teachers in the apos- 
tolic age. The first place is occupied by 
those who were personally chosen and set 
apart by Christ, and formed by intercourse 
with him to be instruments for publishing 
the gospel among all mankind — the wit- 
nesses of his discourses, his works, his 
eufi^rings, and his resurrection — the Apos- 
tles,* among whom Paul was justly in- 
cluded, on account of Christ's personal 
appearatice to him and the illumination of 
his mind independently of the instructions 
of the other apostles ; next to these, were 
the Missionaries or Evangelists, sua/TS- 

caniMit lappoae that bj an exception he would re- 
more woman from her natural poeition. Every 
deviation of this kind would appear ae eomething^ 
morbid, and contrary to the eparit of the goepeL 

Bendee, when Paul ;ave that prohibition in re- 
ference to femalee, be was treating of addreaaea 
that were not didaetie. This could therefore 
make no exception, which would appiv to both in- 
terpretatioDB. We mnat account for thb apparent 
contradiction, by wamnng (hat Paul, in the ae- 
cond paaaage, merely citml an instance of what 
occurred in the Corinthian church, and reserved 
hia censures finr another place. One of the rea- 
aons which Paul adduces in the passage quoted 
from the first Epistle to Timothy against the 
public speaking of females, is the greater danger 
of self-deception in the weaker sex, and the 
spread of errors arising from it — a reason which 
would apply with the greatest ferce to a class of 
addresses, in which soter reflectiveneaa waa leaat 
of all in exerciae. But this kind of religbus at- 
terance would be most suited to the female sex, 
where no danger of the sort alluded to, arising 
from publicity, would be connected with it — only 
it must be confined to the domestic circle. Hence 
the daughters of Philip, Acts xxi. 9, notwithstand. 
ing that rule, could act as prophetesses, unless we 
assume that this was an instance which Paul 
Would have censured. 

* Thia name in a general aense waa applied to 
othera who publiahed divine truth in an extenaiva 
sphere of labour. 



XiiTmi ;* and lastly, the Teachers appointed 
for separate churches, and taken out of 
their body, the SiSa&Koku. If sometimes 
the r^^rai are named next to the apos- 
tles and set before the evangelists and the 
StSaOxoLKotg^ such teachers must be meant 
in whom that inward condition of life, 
Oram which v^^ijtsusiv proceeded, was more 
constant, who were distinguished from other 
teachers by the extraordinary liveliness 
and steadiness of the Christian inspiration, 
and a peculiar originality of their Christian 
conceptions which were imparted to them 
by special a*waxv^6tg of the Holy Spirit ; 
and indeed these prophets, as is evident 
from their position between the apostles 
and evangelists, belonged to the class of 
teachers who held no office in any one 
church, but travelled about, to publish the 
gospel in a wider circle. 

As it regards the relation of the SiSaifxa- 
Xoi to the ^TfSifßursgot or sirufx^^Wy we daie 
not proceed on the supposition, that they 
always remained the same from the first 
establishment of Christian churches among 
the Grentiles, and therefore during the whole 
of PauPs ministry, a period so important 
for the developement of the church ; and 
hence we are not justified to conclude, 
from the characteristics we find in the later 
PauUne Epistles, that the relation of these 
orders was the same as existed from the 
beginning in the Gentile churches. If we 
find several things in earlier documents 
which are not at variance with these cha- 

* This name does not imply that they occupied 
themaelves with collecting and compiling narra- 
tives of the life of Christ; for the name wtyy§kn9 
originally denoted nothing else than tlie whole 
announcement of the ealvation granted through 
Chriat to men, and thia announcement embraced 
the whole of Christianity. Aa thia announcement 
reata on an historical baaia, Christ aa the Redeemer 
ia the object of it; and thua the later-derivod 
meaning la fermed in which this word is specially 
applied to the histories of the Life of Christ Ac 
cording to the oriffinal Christian phraseolor7, the 
term could only denote one whose calling It waa 
to publiah the doctrine of aalvation to men, and 
thereby to lav a fenndation for the Christian 
church; on the contrary, the J^d^iMtxec presup- 
posed faith in the doctrine of salvation, and a 
church already founded, and employed himself in 
the ferther training in Chriatian knowledge. The 
uae of the word watyyxtfmK in 2 Träm. iv. 5, fa- 
voura thia interpretation, and thia original Chris- 
tian phraseology waa eontinned in later age«, 
although ^ more modem meaning of the word 
wa.y\4)jof waa connected with ii.~-Euieb. Atst. 
EccUi, m. c. 37. 
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racteristics, the supposition must at least 
appear possible, that changes in the con- 
dition of the churches, and the experiences 
of the first period, had occasioned an altera- 
tion in this respect; and it is an utterly 
unfounded conclusion, if, because traces of 
such an altered relation are found in an 
epistle ascribed to Paul, any one should 
infer that such an epistle could not have 
been written in the Pauline period. The 
first question then is, What was the origi- 
nal relation 1 If we proceed on the sup- 
position, which is founded on the Pastoral 
Letters, that the 6t6a(fxa>ji>i belonged to the 
overseers of the churches, two cases may 
be imagined ; either that all the presbyters 
or bishops held also the office of teach- 
ers ; or, that some among them, according 
to their peculiar talent {x^&^i*^)* ^^^ 
specially employed in the management of 
the outward guidance of the church (the 
wßeiyv\<fi€), and others with the internal 
guidance of the word (the StSa^eOan), we 
shall thus have irp^ßwepn xvß6pfum'sc== 
^oi^sg and ^fetfßvrepn 6i6oufwvTSs=6tSa(f' 
xaXoi. The first case certainly cannot be 
admitted, for the ya^tifiM of x\)ßs^€ii is so 
decidedly distinct from the x^P^f"* o^ 
$tSa&xoLKuiy as in common life the talent 
for governing and the talent for teaching, 
are perfectly distinct from one another. 
And • according to the original institution 
the peculiar office corresponded to the pe- 
culiar charism. But since in the latter 
part of the Pauline period, those presbyters 
who were equally capable of the office of 
teachers as well as governors, were espe- 
cially commended, it is evident that this 
was not originally the case with all. But 
neither have we sufficient reason for con- 
sidering the second case, as the original 
relation of these several offices. Since the 
Xo^itfjfAa of «^oiTf^vai or xoßsp/qM (in the First 
Epistlo to the Corinthians xii. 28, and in 
the Bpistle to the Romans xii. 8), is so ac- 
curately distinguished from the talent of 
teaching, — and since these two character- 
istics, the «'fiMfnivaf and the xvßspqM^ evi- 
dently exhaust what belonged from the be- 
ginning to the office of presbyter or bishop, 
and for which it was originally instituted, 
we are not obliged to conclude that the 
^iWxaXof belonged to the class of over- 
seers of the church. 

In the Epistle written at a late period 
to the Ephesians (iv. II), the <offii8v(^ and 



ii^flUfkoXoi, are so far placed together, that 
they are both distinguished from those who 
presided over a general sphere of labour, 
but yet only in that respect. Now the 
term «oifjisve^, denotes exactly the office of 
rulers of the church, the presbyters or 
bishops ; it therefore does not appear evi- 
dent that we should class the oi^cufxaXoi 
with them. On the other hand, the term 
«-oifi^vs; might be applied not improperly to 
SiSoufkaXoty since in itself, and from the 
manner in which the image of a shepherd 
is used in the Old Testament and by Christ 
himself, it is fitted to denote the guidance 
of souls by the office of teaching. Paul 
also classes 6i8a')(r\ with those addresses 
which are not connected with holding a 
particular office (1 Cor. xiv. 26), but what 
every one in the church who had an in- 
ward call, and an ability for it, was justi- 
fied in exercising. 

It might also happen, that in a church 
after its presbytery had already been esta- 
blished, persons belonging to it might 
come forward, or new members might be 
added, who, in consequence of their pre- 
vious education, distinguished themselves 
in the office of teaching, even -more than 
the existing presbyters, which would soon 
be evident from the addresses they deli- 
vered when the church assembled. At this 
season of the first free developement of the 
Christian life, would the charism granted 
to such persons be neglected or repressed, 
merely because they did not belong to the 
class of presbyters? There were, as it 
appears, some members of the church in 
whose dwellings a portion of them used to 
assemble, and this depended probably not 
always on the convenient locality of their 
residence, but on their talent for teaching, 
which was thus rendered available; as 
Aquila, who though he resided sometimes 
at Rome, sometimes at Corinth, or at 
Epbesus, always wherever he took up his 
abode had a small congregation or church 
in his own house. (4 hothnffia ^vr^oix^ 
durov.)* Thus originally the office of over- 



* The occurrence of luch prirate churches is 
made oae of by Kist and Bauer as an argument 
for their opinion, that originally in the larger 
dticB there were only insulated particular churches, 
under their own guiding presbyters, which were 
fbrmed in various parts, and at a subsequent pe- 
riod, were united into one whole. But the Epis- 
tles of the apostle Paul give the clearest evidenoe 
that all the Christians of one city originally formed. 
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seer of the church, might have nothing in 
common with the communication of in- 
struction. Although [the overseers of the 
church took cognizance not only of the 
good conduct of its members, but also of 
that which would be considered as forming 
its basis, the maintenance of pure doctrine, 
and the exclusion of error; and though 
from the beginning care would be taken, 
to appoint persons to this office, who had 
attained to maturity and steadiness in their 
Christian principles, it did not follow that 
they must possess the gifl of teaching, and 
in addition to their other labours occupy 
themselves in public addresses. It might 
be, that at first the dideufxaXia was generally 
not connected with a distinct office, but 
that those who were fitted for it came for- 
ward in the public assemblies as SiSatfxoLha ; 
until it came to pass that those who were 
specially furnished with the x*J»^/*<* ^^ 
6i6a(tx(ihaj of whom there would naturally 
be only a few in most churches, were con- 
sidered as those on whom the stated de- 
livery of instruction developed. In the 
Episue to the Galatians (vi. 6), Paul may 
be thought to intimate* that there were 



«me whole church. Yet we may easily suppoee 
that some parts of the church, without separating 
themselves from the whole body and its guidance, 
held particular meetings in the house of some per- 
■on whose locality was very suitable, and who 
acted as the Mxa-tuOiOt for the edification of such 
small assemblies. Thus it may be explained how 
Aqoila and Priscilla, while they sojourned at 
Rome, or Corinth, or Ephesus, might ha?e such 
a small Christian society in their own house. Yet 
it does not seem right to consider these as abso- 
lutely separate and distinct churches; for we 
could not suppose that such a company of be- 
lievers would be waiting for the arrival of a per- 
son like Aquila, who so often changed his resi- 
dence; they must have had a fixed place of 
assembling, and their appointed overseers, (a pres- 
byter or bishop, according to that supposition.) 
In I Cor. zvi. 20, the church, forming one whole 
(all the brethren), is expressly distinguished from 
any such partial sssembly. In Romans xvi. 23, 
a brother is mentioned in whose house the whole 
church held their meetings. In Coloss. iv. 15, 
.after a salutation to the whole church, an indivi- 
dual is specified and included in the salutation, at 
whose house such private meetings were held. 
But it may be questioned whether in such places 

as Romans zvL 14, 15, (** Salute Asyncritus 

and the brethren that are with them.''^ ** Salute 

Philologua and aü the taints that are v/ith 

them,**) meetings of this kind are intended or 
only those persons who, on account of their family 
ties or connexions in business, lived in intimacy 
with one another. 
* Even after the reasons alleged by Schott 



already teachers appointed by the church, 
who ought to receive their maintenance 
from them. But the question arises, whether 
these words relate to the di(^a<fxaXof, or to 
the itinerant 6\tayy€Ki(frou ; also, whether 
the passage speaks, not of any regular 
salary, but of the contributions of free love, 
by which the immediate wants of these 
missionaries were relieved. At all events, 
—which would also be confirmed by this 
latter passage, in case it is understood of 
^i^ao^aXof, these were and continued to be 
distinct from the overseers of the church 
in general, although in particular cases the 
talents of teaching and governing were con- 
nected, and the presbyter was equally able 
as a teacher. 

At a later period, when the pure gospel 
had to combat with manifold errors, which 
threatened to corrupt it — as was especially 
the case during the latter period of Paul's 
ministry,— «t this critical period it was 
thought necessary to unite more closely the 
offices of teachers and overseers, and with 
that view to take caie that overseers should 
be appointed, who would be able by their 
public instructions to protect the church 
from the infection of false doctrine, to es- 
tablish others in purity of faith, and to 
convince the gainsayers ; Titus i. 9 ; and 
hence be esteemed those presbyters who 
laboured likewise in the office of teaching, 
as deserving of special honour. 

We have already remarked, that only 
females were excluded from the right of 
speaking in the public meetings of the 



against this interpretation, in his commentary on 
this Epistle, I cannot help considering it as the 
only natural one. And I cannot agree with the 
other, according to which the ^ri^tf «t^^eic is 
understood in a spiritual sense, (following the ex- 
ample of their teachers in all that is good.) I 
cannot suppose that Paul, if he wished to admo- 
nish the Galatians to follow the example of their 
teachers in the Christian life, would have expressed 
himself in so obscure and spiritless a manner. As 
to the objection against the first interpretation, 
that it does not suit the connexion, I cannot admit 
its correctness. The exhortations to gentleness 
and humility in social intercourse, introduce the 
series of special exhortations. V. 26, yi. 6, where 
the A marks the continued developement, a new 
exhortation follows, namely, that they should be 
ready to communicate of their earthly goods to 
their teachers; then v. 7, that they must not think 
of reaping the fruits of the gospel, if their conduct 
was not formed agreeably to it ; if they, with all 
their care directed only to earthly things, neglected 
such a duty towards those who laboured Sxr the 
salvation of their souls. 
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church. But yet the gills peculiar to tfieir 
sex might be made available fot the out- 
ward service of the church, in rendering 
assistance of various kinds, for which wo- 
men are peculiarly fitted ; and according 
to existing social habits, a deacon in many 
of his official employments might excite 
suspicion in reference to his conduct towards 
the female members of the church ; but it 
was desirable by all means to guard against 
such an imputation oa the new religious 
sect, of which men were easily inclined to 
believe evil, because it was new and op- 
posed to the popular faith. Hence the office 
of deaconess was instituted in addition 
to that of deacon, probably first in the 
churches of Gentile Christians. Of its insti- 
tution and nature in the apostolic i^ we 
have no> precise information, since we find 
it explicitly mentioned in only one passage 
of the New Testament; Romans xvi. 1. 
In modern times, indeed, what Paul says 
ia 1 Tim. v. 3.-16, of the widows who re- 
ceived their maintenance from the church, 
has been applied to these deaconesses. And 
nMny qualifications which he requires of 
those who were to be admitted into the 
Dumber of widows (v. 10), and which ap- 
pear to contain a reference to their special 
employments, as attention to strangers and 
the care of the poor, are in favour of the 
supposition. But since Paul only distin- 
guished them as persons supported by the 
church,* without mentioning any active 
service as devolving upon them ; since he 
represents them as persons who, as suited 
their age and condition, were removed from 
all occupation with earthly concerns, and 
dedicated their few remaining days to de- 
votion and prayer ; and since, on the con- 
trary, the office of deaconess certainly 
involved much active employment ; we 
have no ground whatever for finding in 
this passage deaconesses, or females out 
of whose number deaconesses were cho- 

* I do not perceiye how Bauer can trace in the 
5th chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy, that 
at that time the name XH"^^ ^'^^^ applied to young 
unmarried females, in reference to their station in 
the church, which would be among the marks of 
a writing composed at a later period. The ovt»c 
X*%*^ »«* ▼• 5, are the truly destitute, who could find 
relief onl^ in the church for their loneliness, con- 
trasted with the widows mentioned in verse 4, who 
were supported by their own relations, instead of 
being a burden to the church. The ;^j(g«= /ui^ov. 
m/xnuy yerse 5, where the »oti is to be understood 
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sen^* What Paul says in the passage 
quoted above of the deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea, appears by no means 
to agree with what is said in the First Epis» 
tie toi Timothy, concerning the age and 
destitute condition of widows. We must 
rather imagine such females to be among 
those widows who, afler presenting a mop 
del in discharging their duties as Christian 
wives and mothers, would now obtain re- 
pose and a place of honour in the bosom 
of the church where alone they could find a 
refuge in their loneliness ; and by their 
devotional spiritual life, set an edifying ex- 
ample to other females ; perhaps also they 
might he able to communicate to such of 
their sex as sought their advice, the results 
of their Christian experience- collected in 
the course of a long life, and make a 
favourable impression even on the Gentiles. 
Hence it would naturally be an occasioa 
of scandal, if such persons quitted a life 
of retirement and devotion, and showed a 
f(Hidness for habits that were inconsistent 
with their matronly character.. At all 
events, we ftnd here an ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement of later date, which is also indi- 
cated by other parts of the Bpistle. 

The consecration to offices in the church 
was conducted in the following manner. 
After those persons to whom its perfor- 
mance belonged, had laid their hands on 
the head of the candidate, — a symbolic 
action borrowed from the Jewish np^pD» 
— they besought the Lord that he would 
grant, what this symbol denoted, the im- 
partation of the gifts of his Spirit for carry- 
ing on the office thus undertaken in his 
name. If, as was presumed, the whole 
ceremony corresponded to its intent, and 
the requisite disposition existed in those for 
whom it was performed, there was reason 
for considering the communication of the 
spiritual gifts necessary for the office, as 
connected with this consecration performed 
in the name of Christ. i\nd since Paul 
from this point of view designated the whole 
of the solemn proceeding, (without separat- 
ing it into its various elements), by that 
which was its external symbol (as in scriptu- 
ral phraseology, a single act of a transaction 

* The supposition, that »n t. 9, mention is made 
of a different class of widows than those in v. 3« 
aj^ars to me utterly untenable. A comparison 
of V. 16, with V. 4 and 8, plainly shows that this 
whole section relatas to the same sabject 
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conning of «evenl parts, and Bometimes 
that which was most striking to the senses, 
IS often mentioned for the whole ;) he re- 
quired of Timothy that he should seek to 
Tevive afresh the spiritual gifls that he had 
leoeived by the laying on of hands. 

Respecting the election to offices in the 
ohureh, it is evident that the first deacons, 
and the delegates who were auüiorized by 
the church to accompany the apostles, were 
chosen from the general body ; 2 Cor. viii. 
19. From these examples, we may conclude 
that a similar mode of proceeding was 
adopted at the appointment of presbyters. 
Bat from the ftict that Paul committed to 
his disciples Timothy and Titus (to whom 
he assigned the organization , of new 
churches, or of such as had been injured 
by many corruptions), the appointment like- 
wise of presbyters and deacons, and called 
their attention to the qualifications for 
such offices, we are by no means justified 
in concluding that they performed all this 
alone witliout the co-operation of the 
churches. The manner in which Paul was 
wontto address himself to the whole church, 
and' to take into account the co-operation 
of the whole community, which must be 
apparent to every one in reading his 
Epistles,— leads us to expect, that where a 
church was .already established, he would 
admit it as a party in their common con- 
cerns. It is^possible, that the apostle him- 
self in many «cases, as on the founding of 
a new churäi, might think it advisable to 
nominate the persons best fitted for such 
offices, and a proposal from such a quar- 
ter would naturally carry the greatest 
weight with it. In the example of the 
family of Stephanas at Corinth, we see that 
those who first undertook office in the 
church, were members of the family first 
converted in that city. 

It was also among the churches of the 
Gentile Christians that the peculiar nature 
of the Christian worship was fully expressed 
in the character of their cultus. For 
among the Jewish Christians the ancient 
forms of the Jewish cultus were still re- 
tained, though persons of this class who 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel, and hence had acquired the essence 
of inward spiritual worship, which is limited 
to no place or time ; — were made free as it 
regarded their inward life from the thral- 
dom of these forms, and had learned to re- 



fine these foran by viewing them in the 
light of the gospel. Such persons thought 
that the powers of the future world which 
they were conscious of having received, 
would still continue to operate in these 
forms belonging to the ancient eo(»omy, 
until that future world and the whole of 
its new heavenly economy would arrive, 
by means of the return of Christ to com- 
plete his kingdom,-- a decisive era which 
appeared to them not far distant. On the 
contrary, among the Gentiles the free 
spiritual worship of Gtxl developed itself in 
direct opposition to Judaism and the at- 
tempts to mingle Judaism and Christianity. 
According to the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul, the Mosaic law in its whole extent 
had lost its value as such to Christiana ; 
nothing could be a rule binding on Chris- 
tians on account of its being contained in 
the Mosaic law ; but, whatever was bind- 
ing as a law for the Christian life, must as 
such derive its authority from another quar- 
ter. Hence a transference of the Old Tes- 
tament command of the sanctity of they 
Sabbath to the New Testament standing-/ 
point was not admissible. Whoever con<| 
sidered himself subject to one such com-\ 
raand, in Paul's judgment again placed him- 
self under the yoke of the whole law ; his 
inward life was thereby brought into servi- 
tude to outward earthly things, and sinking 
into Jewish nationalism, denied the univer- 
salism of the gospel ; ibr on the standing- 
point of the gospel, the whole life became 
in an equal manner related to God, and 
served to glorify him, and thenceforth no 
opposition existed between what belonged 
to the world and what belonged to God. 
Thus all the days of the Christian life must 
be equally holy to the Lord ; hence Paul 
says to the Galatian Christians, who had 
allowed themselves to be so far led astray 
as to acknowledge the Mosaic law as bind- 
ing, and to observe the Jewish feasts, 
" After that ye have known God, or rather 
(by his pitying love) have been led to the 
knowledge of God, bow turn ye again* to 
the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire again to be in bondage t"f 

* Thus be spoke to those who had formerly been 
heathens; ibr although in other points Judaism 
might be considered as opposed to heathenism, 
yet he viewed as an element common to both, the 
cleaving to outward forms. 

1 1 have translated this passage according to the 
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Gal. iv. d. He fears that his labours 
among them to make them Christians had 
been in vain, and for this very reason, be- 
cause they reckoned the observance of cer- 
tain days as holy to be an essential part of 
religion. The apostle does not here op- 
pose the Christian feasts to the Jewish, but 
he considers the whole leference of religion 
to certain days as something foreign to the 
exahed standing-point of Chdristian freedom, 
and belonging to that of Judaism and Hea- 
thenism. With a sinukir polemical view (in 
Colofls. ii. 16) he declares his opposition to 
those who considered the observation of 
certain days as essential to religion, and 
condemned those who did not observe them. 
Although, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
ziv. 1-6, he enjoins forbearance towards 
such in whom the Christian spirit was not 
yet developed with true freedom, yet he cer- 
tainly considers it as the most genuine 
Christianity — to think every day alike, to 
hold none as peculiarly sacred to the Lord ; 
the x^iviiv «GUfocv %b$^av-ri*f} ^«v^rv xup^ n)v 

It is worthy of notice, that Paul in such 
passages entirely rejects even festive ob- 
servances, as they were considered among 
Gentiles and Jews as something absolutely 
essential to religion, and does not even 
mention any days which might be expressly 
sacred in a freer method, and suited to 
Christianity, Christian feasts properly so 



sense; more literally it would be, — **or rather are 
known by Giod** — Liying^ in estrangement from 
him, they lived in spiritual darkness, in ignorance 
of God and of divine things; bat now by the 
mercy of God revealing itself to them, they oh- 
tained living communion with him, and the true 
knowledge of him. After Paul had contrasted 
their present standing-point of divine knowledge 
with that of their former ignorance, he corrects 
himself in order not to let it he imagined that they 
were indebted simplv to the exercise of their own 
reason for this knowledge of God, and represents 
in strong terms, that they were indebted for every 
Uiing to divine grace, the grace of redemption. 
Therefore, thev were guilty of ingrathude, in not 
making use of the knowledge vouchsafed to them 
by the grace of Grod. Had it been possible for 
Paul, according to tbe idiom ot the Greek, to mark 
by a passive form of the same word ymmn^ the 
contrast between a received knowleoge imparted 
by Grod, and a knowledge gained by the exercise 
of the mental powers alone, he would for that par. 
pose have ased the passive form. This, indeed, 
the laws of the Greek langaage did not permit; 
but yet the passive form, according to his custo- 
mary Hellenistic idiom, 'gave htm an opportunity 
to mark the contrast which he had in his mind 
•tiU more strongly. 



called. So far was he from thinking that 
on the Christian standing-point, there could 
be days which could in any manner bear a 
resemblance to what in the Jewish sense 
was a feast, or that it was necessary to 
set apart any day whatever as specially to 
be observed by the Church 1 From such f 
passages we may conclude, that, in the ! 
Gentile Churches, all days of the week 
were considered alike suitable for the ser» 
vice of the Church ; and that all pre&reno» 
of one day to another was regarded aa 
quite foreign to the genius of the gospel. 

A perfectly unquestionable and decided 
mention of the ecclesiastical observanoe of 
Sunday among the Gentile Chriatians, we 
cannot find in the times of the apostle Paul» 
but there are two passages which make its 
existence probable. If, what Paul says, 1 
Cor. zii. 2, relates to collectioBs which 
were made at the meetings of the church, 
it would be evident from this passage that 
at that tinae the Sunday was specially de- 
voted to such meetings. But Paul, if we 
examine his language closely, says no mote 
than this: that every one should lay by in 
his own house on the first day of the week, 
whatever he was able to save. This cer- 
tainly might mean, that every one should 
bring with him the sum he had saved to tibe 
meeting of the church, that thus the io/ji- 
vidual contributions, might be collected to- 
gether, and be ready for Paul as soon as 
he came. But this would be making a 
gratuitous supposition, not at all required 
by the connexion of the passage.* We 
may fairly understand the whole passage to 
mean, thai every one on the first day of 
the week should lay aside what he could 
spare, so that when Paul came, every one 
might be prepared with the total of the sum 
thus laid by, and then, by putting the sums 
together, the collection of the whole church 
would be at once made. If we adopt this 
interpretation, we could not infer that 
special meetings of the church were held 
and collections made on Sundays. And if 
we assume that, independently of the in- 
fluence of Christianity, the Jewish reckon- 
ing by weeks, had been adopted among 
the heathen in the Roman empire ; still in 
this passage we can find no eviifence for 
the existence of a religious distinction of 



• The word ^wav^i^en, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, applied to 
setting aside the smaU sums weekly, is against 
the notion of a pabUe ooDectioD. 
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Sunday. But since we are not authorized 
to make this assumption unless a church 
consisted for the most part of those who 
had been Jewish Proselytes,* we shall be 
led to infer that the religious observances 
of Sunday occasioned its being considered 
the first day of the week. It is also men- 
tioned in Acts XX. 7, that the church at 
Troas assembled on a Sunday and cele- 
brated the Lord's Supper. Here the ques- 
tion arises, whether Paul put off his depar- 
ture from Troas to the next day, because 
he wished to celebrate the Sunday with this 
diurch— or whether the church met on the 
Sunday (though they might have met on 
any other day), because Paul had fixed to 
leave Troas on the following day. 

At all events, we must deduce the origin 
of the religious observance of Sunday, 
not from the Jewis/h-Christian churches, 
but from the peculiar circumstances of 
the Grentile Christians, and may account 
for the practice in the following manner. 
Where the circumstances of the churches 
did not allow of daily meetings for devo- 
tion and agap»— although in the nature of 
Christianity no necessity could exist for 
such a 'distinction— although on the Cliris- 
tian standing-point all days were to be con- 
sidered as equally holy, in an equal man- 
ner devoted to the Liord — yet on account of 
peculiar outward relations, such a distinc- 
tion of a particular day was adopted for re- 
ligious communion. They did not choose 
the Sabbath which the Jewish Christians 
celebrated, in order to avoid the risk of 
mingling Judaism and Christianity, and 
because another event was more closely 
associated with Christian sentiments. The 
sufferings and resurrection of Christ ap- 
peared as the central-point of Christian 
knowledge and practice ; since his resur- 
rection was viewed as the foundation of 
all Christian joy and hope, it was natural 
that the day which was connected with the 
remembrance of this event, should be spe- 
cially devoted to Christian communion. 

But if a weekly day was thus distin- 
guished in the churches of Gentile Chris- 
tians, still it is very doubtful that any yearly 
commemoration of the resurrection was 
observed among them. Some have en- 
deavoured to find in 1 Cor. v. 7, a refer- 
ence to a Christian passoverto be celebrated 



• See Ideler*a Chronologie, i. 180. 



in a Christian sense with « decided refer- 
ence to Christian truth : but we can find a 
reference only to a Jewish passover, 
which was still celebrated by the Jewish 
Christians. When Paul was writing those 
words, the Jews and Jewish Christians were 
present to his imagination, as on the four- 
teenth of Nisan, they carefully searched 
every comer of their houses, lest any mor- 
sel of leaven should have escaped their 
notice. This practice of outward Judaism 
he applies in a spiritualized sense to Chris- 
tians. "Purify yourselves from the old 
leaven (the leaven of your old nature» 
which still cleaves to you from your old 
corruption), that you may become a new 
mass (meaning renewed and justified human 
nature), and as it were unleavened ; that 
is, purified by Christ from the leaven of 
sin, as elsewhere Paul represents purifica- 
tion from sin, the being dead to sin as con- 
nected with the death of Christ,* for Christ 
has been offered as our paschal lamb : they 
ought ever to remember that true paschal 
lamb, by whose ofiering they were truly 
freed from sin ; the Jewish passover was 
henceforth wholly useless. Therefore, as 
men purified from sin by Christ our pas- 
chal lamb, let us celebrate the feast, not 
aAer the manner of the Jews, who swept 
the leaven out of their houses, but retained 
the leaven of old corruption in their hearts 
—but let us so celebrate it that we may be 
a mass purified in heart from the leaven of 
sin." In all this, there is evidently no 
reference to the celebration of a Christian 
passover among Gentile Christians, but 
only the contrast of the spiritual passover, 
comprehending the whole life of the re- 
deemed, with the merely outward Jewish 
feast.f 



* This is no doabt the simplest interpretation 
of the words »«t&«; i^ri Afuu^t, " as ye are unlea- 
vened,*' purified as redeemed persons« for ever from 
the (u/Ati TJtc AfAä^tUt, But, if with^Grotius, we 
understand the words according to the analog of 
the Greek da-nct, äonoct '*as ye eat no leaven," and 
tlius are equivalent to, ** as ye celebrate Uie feast 
of unleavened bread, or the Passover," still this 
may be understood only of a spiritual passover ; 
for otherwise it would not agree with that which 
is afterwards adduced as a reason, and it would 
also be implied, that the Gentile Christians had 
refrained from leavened bread at Easter, which 
Paul, on his principles, could not have allowed! 

t If we supposed that these words related to an 
Easter feast, celebrated among the Gentile Chris, 
tians, it would follow that they celebrated this 
feast at the same time as the iews, and then it 
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The celebration of the two symbols of 
Christian communion, Baptism and the 
' Lord's Supper, belonged to the unchangea- 
ble plan of the Christian church, as framed 
by its Divine Founder ; these rites were to 
be recognised equally by Jews and Grentiles, 
and no alteration would be made in refer- 
ence to them by the peculiar formation of 
ecclesiastical life among the Gentiles ; we 
need therefore to add little to what we have 
before remarked. In Baptism, entrance 
into communion with Christ appears to 
have been the essential point ; thus persons 
were united to the spiritual body of Christ 
and received into the communion of the 
redeemed, the church of Christ ; Gal. iii. 
27 ; 1 Cor. xii. 13. Hence baptism, accord- 
ing to its characteristic marks, was desig- 
nated a baptism into Christ, into the name 
of Christ, as the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah was the original article of 
faith in the apostolic church, and this was 
probably the most ancient* formula of bap- 
tism, which was still made use of even in the 
third century (see my Church History, vol. 
i. p. 546). The usual form of submersion 
at baptism, practised by the Jews, was 
transferred to the Gentile Christians. Id- 
deed,'this form was the most suitable to 
signify that which Christ intended to render 
an object of contemplation by such a sym- 
bol ; the immersion of the whole man in 
the spirit of a new life. But Paul availed 
himself of what was accidental to the form 
of this symbol, the twofold act of submer- 
sion and of emersion, to which Christ cer- 
tainly made no reference at the institution 
of the symbol. As he found therein a 
reference to Christ Dead, and Christ Risen, 
the negative and positive aspect of the 
Christian life — ^in the inritation of Christ to 
^ie to all ungodliness, and in communion 
with him to rise to a new divine life — so 
in the given form of baptism, he made use 
of what was accessory in order to repre- 
sent by a sensible image, the idea and de- 
sign of the rite in its connexion with the 
whole essence of Christianity. 

Since baptism marked the entrance into 
communion with Christ, it resulted from 
the nature of the rite, that a confession of 



would hardly be possible to explain the rise of the 
disputes relative to the time of observingr Easter. 
* In the Shepherd of Hennas (visio iii. c. 7), in 
Fabriccii ood. apocr. Nov. Test p. 804, it is said, 
bapiigävi in nomim Domini. 



faith in Jesus as the Redeemer would be 
made by the person to be baptized ; and in 
the latter part of the apostolic age, we may 
find indications of the existence of such a 
practice.* As baptism was closely united 
with a conscious entrance on Christian 
communion, faith and baptism were always 
connected with one another ; and thus it is 
in the highest degree probable that baptism 
was performed only in instances where 
both could meet together, and that the prac- - ^ 
tice of infant baptism was unknown at this 
period. We cannot infer the existence of in- 
fant baptism from the instance of the bap- 
tism of whole families, for the passage in 1 
Cor. xvi. 15, shows the fallacy of such a 
conclusion, as from that it appears that the 

* These indications are such as will not amount 
to incontrovertible certainty. We find the least 
doubtful reference in 1 Peter iii. 21, -but the inter- 
pretation even of this passage has been much 
disputed. If the words are understood in this 
sense, " a question according to a good eonscience 
in relation to God, by means of the resurrection of 
Christ,** a question proposed at baptism might be 
inferred firom it, of which the purport woiSd be, 
whether a person believed in the resurrection of 
Christ, as the pledgre of the forgiveness of sins 
granted to him, and hence would think of God in 
Ulis faith with a good conscience. But Winer 
against such an interpretation of the passage 

t'ustly objects, that in this case, the answer given 
»^ the candidate as an expressicm of his confes- 
sion of his faith, of what peculiarly related to sal- 
vation, and not the question, must have been men- 
tinned. Yet Winer*s explanation (in his Grammar) 
in reference to the word M^Mm/uflt, — the seeking 
of a ^ood conscience after God, — although c^ri^«. 
T«v lie in the Hellenistic idiom, as the passage 
adduced by Winer shows, may have this meaning 
—does not appear the most natural. If Paul had 
wished to say this, would he not have preferred 
using the ferm irt^nrna-it ? And might it not be 
said affainst this mterpretation, that the apostle 
would have represented that which saved at bap. 
tism, not the seeking aflter God, but the finding 
God through Christ, the longing for communion 
with him, according to the analogy of scriptural 
representations on Uiis subject ? 

But what Peter wished particularly to point oat, 
was the spiritual character of the whole baptismal 
rite, in opposition to a mere outward sensible 
purification. This spiritual character might be 
pointed out by the question proposed at baptism, 
which referred lo the spiritual religious object of 
the rite, and the question is alluded to instead of 
the answer, because it precedes and is that which 
gives occasion to the answer, ond thus the first 
interpretation may be justified. 

The second trace of such a baptismal confession 
is found in 1 Tim. vi. 12, but it is not quite evident, 
that a confession of this kind is intended ; it might 
be only one which Timothy had given from the 
free impulse of feeling, when he was set apart to 
be the associate of Paul in publishing the gospel. 
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whole family of Stephanas, who were bap- 
tized by Paul, consisted of adults. That 
not till so late a period as (at least cer- 
tainly not earUer than) Irenseus, a trace of 
infant baptism appears, and that it first be- 
came recognised as an apostolic tradition 
in the course of the third century, is eri- 
dence rather agqinst than^ the admission 
of its apostolic origin ; especially since, in 
the spirit of the age when Christianity ap* 
peaied, there were many elements which 
must have been favourable to the introduc- 
tion of infant baptism, — the same elements 
from which proceeded the notion of tftie 
magical efiects of outward baptism, the no- 
tion of its absolute necessity for salvation, 
the notion which gave rise to the mythus 
that the apostles baptized the Old Testa- 
ment saints in Hades. How very much 
must infant baptism have corresponded 
with such a tendency, if it had been fa- 
voured by tradition! It might indeed be 
alleged, on the other hand, that after infant 
baptism had long been recognised as an 
apostolic tradition, many other causes 
hindered its universal introduction, and the 
same causes might still earlier stand in the 
way of its spread although a practice sanc- 
tioned by the apostles. But these causes 
could not have acted in this manner, in the 
post-apostolic age. In later times, we see 
the opposition between theory and practice, 
in this respect, actually coming forth. Be- 
sides, it is a dif!erent thing, that a practice 
which could not altogether deny the marks 
of its later institution, although at last re- 
cognised as of apostolic founding, could 
not for a length of^ time pervade the life of 
the church ; and that a practice really pro- 
ceeding from apostolic institution and tra- 
dition, notwithstanding the authority that 
introduced it, and the circumstances in its 
favour arising from the spirit of the times, 
should yet not have been generally adopted. 
And if we wish to ascertain from whom 
such an institution was originated, we 
should say, certainly not immediately from 
Christ himself. Was it from the primitive 
church in Palestine, from an injunction 
given by the earlier apostles ? But among 
tlie Jewish Christians, circumcision was 
held as a seal of the covenant, and hence, 
they had so much less occasion to make 
use of another dedication for their children. 
Could it then have been Paul, who first 
among heathen Christians introduced this 



alteration by the use of baptism ? Bat this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar 
Christian characteristics of this apostle. 
He who says of himself that Christ sent him 
not to baptize but to preach the gospel ; he 
who always kept his eye fixed on one thing, 
justification by faith, and so carefully avoid- 
ed every thing which could give a handle 
or support to the notion of a justification 
by outward things (the <ra^ixa)---^w could 
he have set up infiint baptism against the 
circumcision that continued to be practised 
by the Jewish Christians? In this case, 
the dispute carried on with the Judaizing 
party, on the necessity of circumcision, 
would easily have given an opportunity of 
introducing this substitute into the contro- 
versy, if it had really existed. The evi- 
dence arising from silence on this topic has 
therefore the greater weight.* We find, 

* If it could be shown, that at this time there 
was a practice of administerinf to living persons 
a sabstitationary baptism for the dead, an inter» 
pretation of 1 dor. xv. 19, which has been lately 
advocated by Rflckert — this would stand in striking 
contradiction with the absence of infant-baptism. 
If so unconditional a necessity was ascribed to 
outward baptism, and such a magical power for 
the salvation of men, as to have occasioned the 
introduction of such a praotioo, from such a stand- 
ing.point men must nave been brought much 
sooner to the practice of infant-baptism. But 
althoufirh the explanation here proposed, arises 
fi-om the most natural interpretation of the words, 
I cannot assent to it, since it does not satisfy 
other conditions of a correct exegesis. What idea 
can we form of such a practice of substitutionary 
baptism? Was it that persons hoped by means 
of it, to save their deceased fnends and relatives, 
and those who had remained far from the faith T 
But since at that time such stress was laid on the 
necessity of repentance and faith, we are at a loss 
to conceive how such an error and abuse could 
gtiin acceptance. The supposition of this neces- 
sity lies at the foundation of the mythus of the 
baptism administered in Hades to the saints of the 
Old Testament We might rather suppose that 
if persons who had become believers died before 
they could fulfil their resolution of being baptized 
— a substitutionary baptism would be made use of 
for them. But in such cases, it would have been 
more consonant to a superstitious adherence to an 
outward rite, that they should have hastened to 
impart baptism to the dying, or even to the dead, 
and we find traces of both uiese practices in later 
times. Of a substitutionary baptism, on the coo- 
trarv, no trace can be found, with the exception 
of the single passage in Paul's writings. An im- 
proper appeal has ^n made on this point to Ter- 
tullian. He says, de naurreetume carms, c. 48, 
only what he believed was to be found in these 
words of Paul, without referring to any other 
quarter. In his work against Marcion, v. 10, he 
also refers to this passage, and such a sabstitu- 
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indeed, in one passage of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 
14, a trace, that already the children of 
Christians were distinguished from the 
children of heathens, and might be con- 
sidered in a certain sense as belonging to 
the church, but this is not deduced from 
their having partaken of baptism, and this 
mode a£ connexion with the church is 
rather evidence against the existence of 
infant baptism. The apostle is here treat- 
ing of the sanctifying influence of the com- 
munion between parents and children, by 
which the children of Christian parents 
would be distinguished from the children 
of those who were not Christian, and in 
virtue of which they might in a certain 
sense be termed oLym in contrast with the 
dxa^ofra* But if infant baptism had been 
then in existence, the epithet iyut^ applied 
to Christian children would have been de- 
duced only from this sacred rite by which 
they had become incorporated with the 
Christian Church. But in the point of view 



Uonary baptiam appeared to him ae somewhat 
analogoua to the heathenish purgations for the 
dead on the Ist of February, the Februationes» 
He thought it important to remark, that Paul 
could not have approved of such a practice. ^ Vi- 
derit institutio ista. KalendtB si forte Februarie 
respondebunt illi : pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo 
apostolam novum statim auctorem aut confirma- 
torem ejus denotare, ut tanto magis sisteret carnis 
resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane pro mortuis 
baptizarentur, fide resurrectionis hoc &oer^nt.** 
And he himself aflerwards projXMes another inter- 
pretation of the passage, according to which there 
18 no allusion to a 8ul»titutionary oaptisro. Later 
uneducated Mareionites in Syria had most proba- 
bly from this passage of St. Paul's, adopted a 
practice altogether at variance with the spirit of 
Marcion. Besides, we might suppose that Paul 
employed an argumentum ad kominem, and ad- 
duced a anperstitioas custom as evidence of a 
truth lying at the foundation of Christian know- 
ledge. But still it is difficult to suppose that Paul, 
who so zealously opposed all dependence on out- 
ward things, and treated it as the worst adultera- 
tion of the gospel, should not from the first have 
expressed himself in the stnmgeat terms against 
such a delusion. 

* The immediate impressions — which proceed 
from the whole of the intercourse of life, and by 
means of the natural feeling of dependence of 
children on their parents, pass from the latter to 
the fbrmer — ^have a &r stronger hold than the ef- 
fects of instruction, and such impressions may be- 
gin before the ability for receiving instruction in 
a direct manner exists. These impressions attach 
themselves to the first germs of consciousness, and 
on that account, the commencement of this sancti- 
fyiuff influence cannot be precisely determined. 
See De Wette's excellent remarks in the *" Studien 
und KrUUnn,'' ISS^, Part UL p. 671. 



here chosen by Paul, we find ^although it 
testifies against the existence of infant bap- 
tism) the fundamental idea from which in- 
fant baptism was aflerwards necessarily 
developed, and by which it must be justified 
to agree with Paul's sentiments ; an indi- 
cation of the pre-eminence belonging to 
children born in a Christian community ; 
the consecration for the kingdom of God, 
which is thereby granted to them, an im- 
mediate sanctifying influence which would 
communicate itself to their earliest deve- 
lopement* 

As to the celebration of the Holy Supper, 
it continued to be connected with the com- 
mon meal, in which all as members of one 
family joined, as in the primitive Jewish 
church, and agreeably to its first institution. 
In giving a history of the Corinthian church, 
we shall have occasion to speak of the 
abuses which arose from the mixture of 
ancient Grecian customs with the Christian 
festival. 

The publication of the gospel among 
the heathen, was destitute .of those fiicilities 
for its reception, which the long-continued 
expectation of a Redeemer as the promised 
Messiah gave it among the Jews. Here 
was no continuous succession of witnesses 
forming a revelation of the living God, 
with which the gospel, as already indicated 
and foretold by the law and prophets among 
the Jews, might connect itself. Still the 
annunciation of a Redeemer found its 
point of connexion in the universal feeling 
adhering to the very essence of human 



* The words in 1 Cor. v'lL 14, may be taken in 
a twofold manner. If we understand with De 
Wette the vfM as applied to all Christians — (which 
the connexion and the use of the plural render pro- 
bable—) then the apoctie infers that the children 
of Christians, although not incorporated with the 
church, nor yet ba^ized, might be called ays* 
(which is De Wette*s opinion), and thus what we 
have remarked Jn the text, follows as a necessary 
consequence. But if we admit that Paul is speak- 
ing of the case of married persons, in which one 
party was a Christian, and the other a heathen, 
and that fWnn the sanctification of the children of 
such a marriage, he infers the sanctification of the 
whole marriage relation — which thought perfectiy 
suits the connexion — then it would appear that 
Paul deduces a sanctification of the children by 
their connexion with the parents, but not from their 
baptism, for the baptism of children, in these cir- 
cumstances, could, in many instances, be hardly 
performed. If an infant baptism then existed, he 
could not call the children of such a mixed mar- 
riage iryut, in the same sense as the ohiidren of 
parents who were both Christians. 
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nature— 4he feeling of disunion and guilt, 
and as a consequence of this, though not 
brought out with distinctness, a longing 
after redemption from such a condition ; 
and by the mental developement of these 
nations, and their political condition at that 
period, sentiments of this class were more 
vividly felt, while the feeling of disunion 
(in man's own powers, and between man 
and God) was manifested in the prevailing 
tendency towards dualistic views. The 
youthful confidence of the old world was 
constantly giving way to a feeling of dis- 
union and sadness excited by the more pow- 
erful sense of the law written on the heart, 
which like the external law given the Jews, 
was destined to guide the Grentiles to the 
Saviour. The gospel could not be pre- 
sented in the relation it bore to Judaism, as 
the completion of wh^t already existed in 
the popular religion; it must come forth as 
the antagonist of the heathenish deification 
of nature, and could only attach itself to 
the truth lying at the foundation of this 
enormity, the sense, namely, in the human 
breast of a hidden, unknown deity ; it was 
necessary to announce Christianity as the 
revelation of that God in whom, by virtue 
of their divine original, men ^* lived and 
moved and had their being," but of whom, 
in consequence of their estrangement from 
him by sin, they had only a mysterious 
sense as an unknown and distant divinity. 
Under this aspect it might also be repre- 
sented as a completion of that which was 
implanted by God in the original constitu- 
of man, as the final aim of this indistinct 
longing. Also, in relation to all that was 
truly natural, belonging to the original 
nature of man, and not founded in sin, it 
might be truly asserted, that Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. And here 
certainly the Gentiles were placed in a 
more advantageous position than the Jews ; 
they were not exposed to the temptation of 
contemplating Christianity only as the com- 
pletion of a religious system already in ex- 
istence, and of disowning its purpose of 
producing an entire transformation of the 
life; for to a convert from heathenism, 
Christianity presenting itself in direct op- 
position to the whole of his former religious 
standing-point, must necessarily appear as 
something altogether new and designed to 
effect an entire revolution. Meanwhile, 
although Christianity must have at first 



presented itself as opposed to the existing 
elements of life in heathenism ; yet Chris- 
tians who continued to live in intercourse 
with heathens ameng their old connexions, 
were so much the more exposed in a prac- 
tical view to the infection of a corrupt 
state of morals, till their Christian life be- 
came firmly established. And although 
the peculiar position of the Gentiles did not 
expose them so much as the Jews to per- 
vert the gospel into an opus operaSumy and 
thus to misuse it as a cloak for immorality, 
still such an error might arise, not from the 
influence of Judaizing teachers, but from 
the depraved condition of human nature. 
It is evident, that Paul deemed it necessary 
emphatically to guard and warn thein 
against it* 

Another danger of a difierent kind threat- 
ened Christianity when it found its way 
among the educated classes in the seats of 
Grecian learning. Since in these places the 
love of knowledge predominated, and sur- 
passed in force all the other fundamental 
tendencies of human nature; since men 
were disposed to cultivate intellectual emi- 
nence to the neglect of morals, and Chris- 
tianity gave a far wider scope than heathen- 
ism to the exercise of the mental powers; 
since in many respects, it agreed with 
those among the Grecian philosophers, 
who rested their opposition to the popular 
religions on an ethical basis; the conse- 
quence was, that they made Christianity, 
contrary to its nature and design, chiefly 
an exercise of the understanding, and 
aimed to convert it into a philosophy, thus 
subordinating the practical interest to the 
theoretical, and obscuring the real genius 
of the gospel. The history of the further 
spread of Christianity among the heathen, 
and of individual churches founded among 
them, will give us an opportunity of de- 
veloping this fact, and setting it in a clearer 
light. We now proceed to the second 
missionary journey of the apostle Paul. 



CHAPTER Vf. 

TBI SECOND mSSIONART JOURNKT OF Tin AF09TLB 
PAUL. 

After Paul and Barnabas had spent 
some time with the church at Antioch, they 



* The »«rM A6>«i, agaiost which Paul warns the 
Ephesians (y. 6.) 
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resolved to revisit the churches founded in 
the course of their former missionary jour- 
ney, and then to extend their labours still 
further. Barnabas wished to take his 
nephew Mark again with them as a com- 
panion, but Paul refused his assent to this 
proposal, for he could not excuse his hav- 
ing allowed attachment to home to render 
him unfaithful to the Lord's service, and 
deemed one who was not ready to sacriüce 
every thing to this cause as^ unfitted: for 
such a vocation. We see on this occasion 
the severe earnestness of PauPs character, 
which gave up, and wished others to givje 
up, all personal considerations and feelings 
where the cause of Crod was concerned ; 
he never allowed himself to be tempted or 
seduced in this respect by his natural at- 
tachment to the nation to whom he be- 
longed.^ The indulgence shown by Bar^ 
nabas to Mark might proceed either from 
the peculiar mildness of his Christian cha- 
racter, or from a regard to the ties of rela- 
tionship not yet sufficiently controlled by 
the power of the Christian spirit. That 
such human attachments had too much in- 
fluence on Barnabas, is shown by his con- 
duct at Antioch on the occasion of the con- 
ference between Peter and Paul. Thus a 
sudden difference arose between two men 
who bad hitherto laboured together in the 
work of the Lord, which ended in their 
separation from one another, and thus it 
was shown, that these men of God were 
not free from human weakness; but the 
event proved that even this circumstance 
' contributed to the extension of the kingdom 
of God, for, in consequence of it, the circle 
of their labours w^ very greatly enlarged. 
Barnabas now formed a sphere of action 
for himself, and first of all visited with Mark 
his native country Cyprus, and then most 
probably devoted himself to preach the 
gospel in other regions. For that he re- 
mained in his native country unemployed 
in missionary service, not only his labours 
up to this time forbid our supposing, but 
also the terms in which Paul speaks of him 
at a later period (1 Cor. ix. 6) as a well 
known and indefatigable preacher of the 



gospel. Paulas severity towards his ne^ 
phew was probably of service to Mark in 
leading him to a sense of his misconduct, 
for he afterwards continued faithful to his 
vocation. This separation was in the issue 
only temporary, for we afterwards find 
Barnabas, Paul, and Mark, in close con- 
nexion with one another, although Barna- 
bas appears always to have retained a 
separate independent sphere of action. In 
his stead Paul took Silas as his fellow- 
labourer. 

From the beginning of his ministry, it 
was a fixed principle with Paul, as he him- 
self tells us in Rom. xv. 20, and 2 Cor. x. 
16, to form his own field of labour for the 
propagation of the gospel, and not to tres- 
pass on that of any other person ; instead, 
therefore, of betaking himself first to 
Cyprus as on former occasions, he travell^ 
through the neighbouring parts of Syria to 
Cilicia, Pisidia, and the towns in which he 
had laboured on his first journey. In the 
town of Lystra,* he found a young roan 
named Timothy, who by the instructions 
of his mother, a pious Jewess, but married 



* In the «-^Stof of Rom. i. 16, we cannot, with 
Rflckert, find marks of this national attachment 
not entirely oyercome. This fr^Stref corresponds 
with the necessary historical developement of the 
theocracy. The sappontion is also excluded by 
the ^»plicatioii of ir^n in Rom. ii. 9. 

14* 



* I most here diii^r from the opinion I expressed 
in the first edition. In Acts xvi. 1, the tju?, if there 
are no reasons for the contrary, is mostly naturally 
understood of the place last mentioned, Lystra; 
and since the fiivourable testimony to his character 
given by the brethren at Lystra and Iconium is 
mentioned^ we may presume, with some confidence, 
that one of these towns was his native place ; for 
it is not probable that what those who knew hkn 
best said of htm should be passed over,.thoi^ it 
is barely possible that the testimony of pvflons 
living in the nearest towns to his own mifiht be 
adduced. In Acts xx. 4, the approved readmg is 
rather for than against this supposition; fbr if 
Timothy had been a native of Derbe, the predioate 
Af^/gauoc would not have been applied to Ttuot alone, 
but Luke would have written Ai^sum h Vmoc jmu 
Ti/uodM(, or TtMc MM ttfAi^tot Ai^ioi. But it is 
surprising that, in this passage, Timothy stands 
alone without the mention of h» native place, and 
that in Acts xix. 39, Aristarchns and Caias, are 
named together as Macedonians and companions 
of Paul. Hence it might be presumed, tnat the 
predicate ^ßoLiot had been misplaced, and ought 
to stand after Timothy's name. Aristarohos, Se- 
cundus, and Caius, would then be named as natives 
of Thessalonica, and Timothy of Derbe. But if 
we adopt this view, then Acts xvi. 1, 3, must be 
differently explained. But still it is not probable 
that the more easy reading could be altogethw re- 
moved, to make way for one more difficult So 
common a name as Caius might easily belong to a 
Christian at Derbe and to another fVom Macedonia, 
as we 6nd it borne also by an approved Christian 
residing at Corinth, Rom. xri. 93, 1 Cor. i 14; and 
Timothy's native plaoe might be omitted beoaiiso 
he was the best known of all Paul's aasoeiatee. 
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to a heathen, had received religious impres- 
sions, which had an abiding effect. His 
mother was converted when Paul first 
visited that town, and young Timothy also 
became a zealous confessor of the gospel. 
The report of his Christian zeal had spread 
to the neighbouring town of Iconium. In 
the church to which he belonged, the 
voices of prophets announced that he was 
destined to be a distinguished agent in 
gpreadmg the gospel. It gratified Paul to 
have a zealous youth with him, who could 
assist him on his missionary journeys,' and 
be trained for a preacher under his direc- 
tion. He seconded the voices that thus 
<5alled on Timothy,and the young man him- 
self was prepared by his love to their com- 
.mon Lord, to accompany his faithful ser- 
vant every where. As by his descent and 
education he belonged on one side to the 
Jews, and on the other to the Gentiles, he 
was so much the more fitted to be the com- 
panion of the apostles among both. And 
in order to bring him nearer the former, 
Paul caused him to be circumcised, by 
which he forfeited none of the publicly 
acknowledged rights of the Grentile Chris- 
tians ; for being . the son of a Jewess, and 
educated in Judaism, he could with more 
propriety be claimed by the Jews, 

After Paul had visited the churches 
already founded in this district, he proceeded 
to Phrygia. Of course, he could not, either 
on this or on a later journey, publish the 
gospel in all the threescore and two* towns 
of the populous province of Phrygia. He 
must have left much to be accomplished by 
his pupils, such, for instance, as Epaphras at 
Colosfl», who afterwards founded a church 
there, and in the towns of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea.t Then he directed his course 



northward to Galatia. As many Jews 
resided in this province, he addressed him- 
self probably first to these, and to the Pro- 
selyles who worshipped with them in the 
synagogues. But the ill-treatment he met 
with among the Jews, prepared an opening 



* This 18 the number stated in the sixth cedtuiy 
by Hierocles, author of the Zini«^»yuor, or a **Tnu 
"veHer's Companion,** which gives an account of 
the provinces and towns of the Eastern Empire. 

1 1 cannot agfree with the opinion of Dr. Schulz, 
brottffht forward in the '* Studien und Kritiken,*' 
▼oL li. part 3, which is also advocated by Dr. 
Schott in his Isagore, that Paul himself was the 
founder of these churches. I cannot persuade 
myself that if the Colossians and Laodiceans had 
received the gospel from the lips of the apostle, he 
would have placed them so closely in connexion 
with those who were not personally known to him, 
without any distinction, as we find in Colossians 
ii. I ; since, in reference to the anxiety of the apos. 
tie for the churches, it always made an important 
diAtence whether he had himself founded them or 



not The »*oa-«j" would have been used too in- 
definitely, if its meaning had not been fixed by 
what preceded; from which it appears, that those 
diurches of Phrygia are referred to, which, like 
the churches at Coloss» and Laodicea, had not 
been founded by Paul himself. And how can it 
be supposed that, in an epistle to a church founded 
by himself, he would never appeal to what they 
had heard fit)m his own lip«, but only to the an- 
nouncement of the gospel, which they had heard 
iVom others? and that he should speak not of what 
he liimself had seen and heard among them, but 
only of what had been reported to him by others 
respecting their sUte. The acute remarks of Wig- 
gers, in the »»Studien und Kritiken," 1838, part L 
p. 171, have not induced me to alter my opinion 
on this point The explanation he gives of the 
words in Coloss. ii. I, "a/so for those (among the 
Christians in CoIosssb and Laodicea) who have not 
known me personally," appears to me not so na- 
tural as the common one, which I follow. If Paul 
had intended to say this, he would hardly have 
failed to limit Ifu by adding C/a^. If the M,m in 
verse 7 is also to be retained, yet I do not find any 
intimation conveyed by it that they had received 
instruction from another teacher, but only a refer, 
ence to what preceded, that they had received from 
Epaphras the same p^ospel of the divine grace 
which had been published throughout the world. 
But, from external evidence, I cannot help consi. 
dering the »«i as suspiciods ; — the fi^uent repeti- 
tion of it In the preceding (Mirt, and the observable 
reference to v. 6, might easily occasion the inser- 
üon of such a x*t. But if the n^tt is spurious, it 
appears much more clearly that Epaphras, not 
Paul, WBM the teacher of this church. He is oall- 
ed {viru nfAZf itajufot) a servant of Christ in Paul's* 
stead, because Paul had given over to him the o^ 
fioo of proclaiming tiie gospel in the three cities of 
Phrygia which he himself could not visit It is 
not clear to me that Paul, in ii. 5, may not have 
used the word darufu to denote his bodily absence 
in opposition to his spiritual presence among them, 
although he did not mean that he had been once 
among them, and was now removed to a distance 
from them. It still appears to me remarkable, 
that— if he wrote some years after his presence 
among them—there should be no allusion to his 
personal intercourse with them, especially in an 
epistle to a church which was in so critical a state; 
to whom it was so important to evince his bve 
and care for them, and to exhort faithfull>[ to keep 
the instructions they had received from him; and 
especially, if he had the opportunity of commends 
ing Epaphras to them, as the person who had car- 
ried on the work which he had be^n, he would 
so much the more have stated explicitly, that Epa- 
phras taught no other doctrine, than what they had 
at first received from himself, that he would only 
raise the superstructure on the foundation laid by 
himself. 
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ibr him to the Gentiles, by whom he was 
received with great affectioD. 

Paul had to maintain a severe conflict 
with bodily suffering, as appears from 
many allusions in his epistles, where he 
speaks of his being given up to a sense of 
hunoan weakness. Nor is this surprising, 
for as a Pharisee, striving afler the right- 
eousness of the law, he had certainly not 
spared his own body. After he had found 
salvation by faith m the Redeemer, and 
had attained the freedom of the evangelical 
spirit, he was, it is true, very far from a 
tormenting castigation of his body, and 
from legal dependence on works; he ex- 
presses the most decided opposition to every 
thing of the kind, in language which exhibits 
him to us as independent of all outward 
circumstances, with a spirit that freely sub- 
ordinated and appropriated all that was ex- 
ternal to an infinitely higher object. Such 
are those memorable words which testify 
such consciousness of true freedom : '* I 
know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound every where and in all 
things, I am instructed both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. I can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me," Philipp, iv. 12-13. 
But his new vocation allowed him still less 
to spare himself, since he laboured hard 
with his own hands for a livelihood, while 
he exerted his powers both of mind and 
body to the utmost in his apostolic minis- 
try ; he had so many dangers to undergo, 
so many hardships and suf^rings to endure 
nnder which a weak body might soon sink. 
Yet with the sense of human weakness, 
the consciousness waxed stronger of a 
might surpassing every thing that human 
power could efi&t, a divine all-conquering 
energy which proved its efficiency in the 
preaching of the gospel and in him as its 
instrument; and he could perfectly dis- 
tinguish this divine power from all merely 
human endowments. Under a sense of 
human weakness, he became raised above 
himself, by that inward glory which beamed 
upon him in those oonlmunications of a 
higher world with which he was honoured. 
He considered a peculiarly oppressive pain 
which constantly attended him, and checked 
the soaring of his exalted spirit, as an ad- 
monition to humility given him by God, as 
a counterpoise tojhose moments of inward 
glorification which were vouchsafed him. 



And he informs us, that after he had prayed 
thrice to the Lord, to free him from this 
oppressive pain — an answer by a divine 
voice— either in vision or in pure inward 
consciousness — ^was granted him — that he 
must not desire to be freed from that whicif 
deepened the sense of his human weakness, 
but must be satisfied with the consciousness 
of the divine grace imparted to him ; for 
the power of God proved itself to be truly 
such, evea in the midst of human weak- 
ness.* 

He experienced the truth of this espe» 
cially during his ministry in Galatia. His 
body was bowed down through debility, 
but the divine power of his words and works 
80 strikingly contrasted with the feebleness 
of the material organ, made a powerful 
impression on susceptible dispositions. 
Under these circumstances, the glowing 
zeal of self-sacrificing love which amidst 
his own sufferings enabled him to bear 
every thing so joyfully for the salvation of 
others, must have attracted the hearts of 
his hearers with so much greater force, 
and excited that ardent attachment to his 
person which he so vividly describes in 
Gal. iv. 14. <^ Ye received me as an angel 
of God, even as Jesus Christ." 

The Galatian churches were formed of 
a stock of native Jews, and partly of a 
great number of Proselytes, for whom Ju- 
daism had become the transition-point to 
Christiajiity, and of persons who passed 
immediately from heathenism to Christian- 
ity ; and with the Gentile portion of the 



* I cannot agree with those who think that Paul» 
in 2 Cor. xii. 7, where he aUudes to aomethingr that 
constantly tormented him Kke a piercing thorn 
which a person carries aboat in his body, only ui^ 
tended to ngnify his numerous opponents. Cer- 
tainly we cannot be justified in saying, that Paul 
meant nothingr else than what he mentions in the 
10th verse ; for in this latter passa^ he only ap. 
plies the general truth — which the divine voioe had 
assured Urn of in reference to the particular object 
before mentioned — to everj thins which mi^ht con- 
tribute to render him sensible of hb human weak- 
ness. This application of the principle, and the 
peculiar phraseolo|fy of Paul, lead us to suppose 
that he meant to indicate somethin^r quite peculiar 
in the first passage. We cannot mdeed suppose 
that he would pray to be delivered from such suf- 
fering's as were essentially and indissolubly con- 
nected with his vocation. But we must conclude 
that his pravers referred to something altogether 
personal, which affected him not as an apost&, but 
as Paul ; though it would be absurd, in the total 
absence of all distinguishing marks, to attempt to 
determine exactly viat it was. 
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chinch, some Jews connected themselves 
who were distinguished from the great mass 
of their unbelieving countrymen by their 
susceptibility for the gospel. But by means 
of those who were formerly proselytes and 
the Jewish Christians in Uie churches, an 
intercourse with the Jews was kept up, 
and hence arose those disturbances in these 
churches of which we shall presently 
speak. 

On leaving Galatia, Paul was at first 
uncertain in what direction to turn, since 
new fields of labour opened te him on dif- 
ferent sides. Atone time, he thought of 
going in a sovth-westerly direction, to Pro- 
oonsular Asia, and afterwards of passing 
in a northerly direction to Mysia and Bi- 
thynia ; but either by an inward voice or a 
vision he received a monition from the Di- 
vine Spirit, which ^caused him to abandon 
both these plans. Having formed an 
inteiition of passing over to Europe, but 
waiting to see whether he should be with- 
held qr encouraged by a higher guidance, 
he betook himself to Troas ; and a noctur- 
nal visiop, in which a Macedonian appeared 
calling in behalf of his nation for his aid, 
confirmed his resolution to visit Macedonia. 
At Troas, he met with Luke the physician, 
perhaps one of the Proselytes, who had 
been converted by him at Antiocb, and who 
joined his band of companions in missionary 
labour. His medical skill would be ser- 
viceable on many occasions for promoting 
the publication of the gospel among the 
heathen.* The first Macedonian city in 
which they stayed was Philippi, -a place of 
some importance. The number of Jews 
here was not sufficient to enable them to 
establish a synagogue. Probably there 
were only Proselytes, who had a place for 
assembling surrounded with trees, on the 
outside of the city near the banks of the 
Strymon, where they performed their devo- 
tions and the necessary lustrations, a so- 
called «'jotfeu^.f If addresses founded on 

* We infer that Luke joined Paal at Troas, from 
his be^innin^, in Acts xvi. 10, to write his narra. 
tive in the first person — " We endeavoured to 
go,"&c 

t The expression in Acts xvl 13, ov no/uifrro, 
makes it probable that this ^^o^tuxn was not a 
building, bot only an enclosed place in the open 
air, which was usually applied to this purpose : 
eompare Tertullian, ad Nationes, i. 13, "The Ora. 
tiones Literales of the Jews," and De Jejuniis, c. 
16, where he speaks of the widely .spreacf interest 
Uken by the heathen m the Jewish feasto: ««Ja- 



passages in the Old Testament were not 
delivered here as in thp Jewish synagogue» 
and if Paul could not avail himself of such 
a custom for publishing the gospel ; still 
the Proselytes (especially females) assem- 
bled here on the Sabbath for prayer, and 
he would here -meet those persons who 
were in a state of the greatest preparation 
and susceptibility for what he wished to 
communicate. Accordingly, early on the 
morning of the Sabbath, he resorted thither 
with his companions, in order to hold a 
conversation on religious topics with the 
women of the city who were höre assembled 
for prayer. His words made an impres* 
sion on the heart of Lydia, a dealer in 
purple from the town of Thyatira in Lydiiu 
At the conclusion of the service, she and 
her whole family were baptized by him, 
and compelled him by her importunity to 
take up his abode with his companions in 
her house.* As in this town there were 
few or no Jews, the adherents of Judaism 
consisted only of proselytes ; thus ChriB- 
tianity met in diis quarter with no obstinate 
resistance; and it would have probably 
gained a still greater number of adherents, 
without incurring the risk of persecution, 
if opposition had not been excited, owing 
to the injury done to the pecuniary interests 
of certain individuals among the Gentiles, 
by the operation of the divine doctrine. 

There was a female slave who, in a state 
resembling the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism, was accustomed to answer uncon- 
sciously, questions proposed to her, and 
was esteemed to be a prophetess inspired 
by Apollo ;t as in all the forms of hea- 

daicum certe jejunium ubiqne celebratar ; quam 
omissis templis per onme libres qaocunqae in aper- 
to aliqnando jam preces ad ccelam inittant" 

* I can by no means admit, with some ezposi* 
tors of the Acts, that all this took place before the 
beginning of the public exercises of devotion, and 
that OB the same day, as they were returning from 
the place where Paul baptized Lydia, the meeting 
with this prophetess occurred on their way to the 
Proseuche. Luke's narrative in Acts zvi. 16, does 
not indicate that all these events took place on one 
day. The assertions of the prophetess make it 
probable that she ha^ often heard Paul speak. 

t On the common hotion of the people, that the 
Pythian Apollo took noesession of such ryyap^n^ 
fitv^ovf or irt/d-arrfltc, and spoke through their montii, 
see Plutarch, De Def, Oracular, c 9. Tertullian 
describes such persons. Apology, c. 23, qui de Deo 
pati f jnsltfiuintur, qui anhelando (in a state of 
eonvulsive sgrony, in which the person felt himself 
poweHblly impelled as by a strange spirit with a 
hollow voice) prdtfaniur. 
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thenish idolatry, the hidden powers of na- 
ture were taken into the service of reli- 
gion.* This slave had probably frequent 
opportunities of hearing Paul, and his 
words had left an impression on her heart. 
In her convulsive fits, these impressions 
were revived, and mingling what she had 
heard from Paul with her own heathenish 
notions, she frequently followed the 
preachers when on their way to the Pro- 
aeuche, exclaiming, *^ These men are the 
aervants of the Most High God, who show 
unto us the way of salvation.'^ This tes- 
timony of a prophetess so admired by the 
people, might have availed much to draw 
their attention to the new doctrine ; but it 
was very foreign from Paul's disposition 
to employ or endure such a mixture of 
truth and falsehood. At first he did not 
coDcem himself about the exclamations of 
the slave. But as she persisted, he at last 
turned to her, and commanded the spirit 
which held her rational and moral powers 
in bondage, to come out of her. If this 
was not a personal evil spirit, still it was 
the predominance of an ungodlike spirit. 
That which constitutes man a free agent, 
and which ought to rule over the tenden- 
cies and powers of his nature, was here 
held in subjection to them.f And by the 



* Thns the oracles of the uicients, the incaba- 
tioiM, and similar phenomena in the heathenism of 
the Society Isles in the South Sea. The Priest of 
Oro, the God of War, uttered oracles in an ecstatic 
state of violent convulsions, and, after his conver. 
flion to Christianity, could not ag^ain put himself 
in such a state. See, on this subject, the late in- 
terest! njr accounts of this mission bj Ellis, Ben. 
nett, 6lc 

t We have no certain marks which will enable 
us to determine in what liffht Paul viewed the 
phenomenon. It mig^ht be (£ough we cannot de. 
cide with certainty) that he ffave to the heathen 
notion, that the spirit of Apollo animated this per- 
•on, a Jewish Ibrm, that an evil spirit or demon 
possessed her. In this case, he followed the uni. 
Teraally received notion, without reflecting at the 
moment any further upon it, for this subject be- 
longinsf to the higher philosophy of nature, was 
&T from his Uioughts. He directed his attention 
only to the moral gfrounds of the phenomenon. I 
am oonvinoed, that the Spirit of truth who was 
promised to him as an apostle, cruided him in this 
instance to the knowledge of aU the truth which 
Christ appeared on earth to announce, to a know- 
ledge of every thinf essential to the doctrine of 
salvation. By tliis Spirit he discerned the predo. 
minance of the reign of evil in this phenomenon; 
and if an invisible power is here thought to bo 
operating, yet what is natural in the causes and 
symptoms, is not thereby excluded, even as the 



divine power of that Saviour who had re* 
stored peace and harmony to the distracted 
souls of demoniacs, this woman was also 
rescued from the power of such an ungod* 
like spirit, and could never again be brought 
into that state. When, therefore, the slave 
could no longer practise her arts cfC sooth» 
saying, her masters saw thetoiselves de* 
prived of the gains which they had hitherto 
obtained from this source. Enraged, they 
seized Paul and Silas, and accused them 
before the civil authorities, the Duumvirs,* 
as turbulent Jews, who were attempting to 
introduce Jewish religious practices into 
the Roman colony, which was contrary to 
the Roman laws, though the right was 
guaranteed to the Jews of practising their 
national cull us for themselves without mo- 
lestation. After they had been publicly 
scourged without further examination, they 
were cast into prison. The . feeling of 
public ignominy and of bodily pain, con- 
finement in a gloomy prison, where their 
feet were stretched in a painful manner, 
and fastened in the stocks (nervus),^ and 
the expectation of the ill-treatment which 
might yet await them — all this could not 
depress their souls ; on the contrary, they 
were rather elevated by the consciousness 
that they were enduring reproach and pain 



natural does not exclude the supernatural. Com. 
pare the admirable remarks of my flriend Twesten 
u the second volume of his Dogmatik, p. 355, and 
what is said on demoniacs in my ^ Leben Jesu.''* 
This spirit gave Paul the confident belief, that as 
Christ had conquered and rendered powerless the 
kingdom of evil — therefore by his divine power 
every thing which belonged to this kingdom would 
henceforth be overcome. In this faith, he spoke 
full of divine confidence, and his word took effect 
in proportion to his faith. But in the words of 
Christ, and the declarations of the apostle respect- 
inj^ himself, I find no ground for admitting, that 
with this light of his Christian consciousness, an 
error could by no possibility exist, which did not 
affect the truths of the gospel, but belonged to a 
different and lower department of knowledge; 
such as the question, whether we are to consider 
this as a phenomenon explicable from the nature 
of the human soul, its natural powers and con. 
nexion with a bodily organization, or an efiTect of 
a possession by a personal evil spirit 

* The name a^^Atnyci which is used in the Acts 
to designate these magistrates, was anciently em- 
ployed in the smaller fireek cities to designate the 
supreme authorities. See Aristoteles Politic, vii. 8, 
ed. Bekker. Vol. it p. 1322, w taic /uui^alt vokms 
fAUL n-t^i varrmt (<t^») ttethoZ^t A ari^Ttiywt tuu 

f Tertullian ad Martyres, c. 2. Nihil crus sen. 
tit in nervo, quum animus in c»lo est 
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for the cause of Christ. About midnight 
they united in offering prayer and praise 
to God, when an earthquake shook the 
walls of their prison. The doors flew 
open, and the fetters of the prisoners were 
loosened. The keeper of the prison was 
seized with the greatest alarm, believing 
that the prisoners had escaped, but Paul 
and Silas calmed his fears. This earth- 
quake which gave the prisoners an oppor- 
tunity of recovering their liberty — their 
refusing to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity — their serenity and confidence un- 
der so many sufferings — all combined to 
make them appear in the eyes of the asto- 
nished jailor as beings of a higher order. 
He fell at their feet, and calling to mind 
what he had heard from the lips of Paul 
and Silas respecting the way of salvation 
announced by them, addressed them in 
similar language, and inquired what be 
must do to be saved. His whole family 
assembled to hear the answer, and i| was 
a joyful morning for all. Whether the 
Duumvirs had become more favourably 
disposed by what they had learnt in the 
mean time respecting the prisoners, or 
that the jailor's report had mftde an im- 
pression upon them, they authorized him to 
say that Paul and Silas might depart. Had 
any thing enthusiastic mingled with that 
blessed inspiration which enabled Paul to 
endure all shame and all suffering for the 
cause of the Lord, — he certainly would 
have done nothing in order to escape dis- 
grace, though it might have been without 
injury and to the advantage of his calling, 
—or to obtain an apology to which his 
civil privileges entitled him, for the unme- 
rited treatment he had received. How far 
were his sentiments from what in later 
times the morals of monkery have called 
humility ! Appealing to his civil rights,* 
he obliged this Duumvirs, who were not 
justified in treating a Roman citizenf so 



• See the well-know^n words of Cicero, Act. IL 
in Verrem V, 57. Jam ilia yox et tmploratio civi» 
Romanug «urn, quo Btepe multis in ultimis terris 
opem inter barbaros et salatem attulit 

t How PauPs father obtained the Roman citizen- 
■hip we know not We have no ground for as- 
■umin^, that Paul was indebted for it to his being 
bom at Tarsus; for though Dio Chrysoetom, in his 
second xo^^or Tfli(0'i»oc, vol. ii. ed. Keiske, p. 36, 
mentions several privileges which the Emperor 
Augustus had granted to the city of Tarsus as a 
reward for its fidelity in the civil wars, yet it does 
not appear that Roman citizenship was one of I 



ignominiously, to come to the prison, and, 
as an attestation pf his innocence, with 
their own lips to release* him and his 
companions. They now betook themselves 
to the house of Lydia, where the other 
Christians of the city were assembled, and 
spoke the last words of encouragement 
and exhortation. They then quilted the 
place, but Luke and Timothy, who had 
not been included in the persecution, sta;{red 
behind in peace.f Paul lefl in Philippi a 
church full of faith and zeal — who shortly 
afler gave a proof of their affectionate con- 
cern for him by sending contributions for 
his maintenance, though he never sought 
for such gifU, but supported himself by the 
labour of his own hands. 

Paul and Silas now directed their course 
to Thessalonica, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, the largest city of Macedonia, and a 
place of considerable traffic, where many 
Jews resided. Here they found a syna« 
gogue, which for three weeks Paul visited 
on the Sabbath ; the hearts of many pro- 
selytes were won by his preaching ; and 
through them a way was opened for pub- 
lishing the gospel among the heathen in 
the city. From what Paul says in 1 
Thessalonians (i. 9, 10 ; ii. 10, 11,):^ we 
find that he was not satisfied with address- 
ing the proselytes only once a week at the 
meetings of the synagogue; his preaching 
would then have been confined to the small 
number of Gentiles who belonged to the 
proselytes. At the meetings of the syna- 
gogue, he could adopt only such a method 
and form of address, as suited the stand- 
ing-point of the Jews ; he must have pre- 
supposed many things, and many topics he 
could not devclope, which required to be 
fully investigated, in order to meet the 
peculiar exigencies of the heathen. But 



thenii and allowing it to have been so, it may be 
doubted whether it would have been confenred on 
a foreign Jewish family, to which Paul belonged. 

* Silas also must have obtained by some means 
the right of a Roman citizen. 

t limothy rejoined Paul at Thessalonica or Be- 
nea ; and Luke at a later period. 

I Schrader in his chronologieal remarks^ p. 95, 
thinks that these passages cannot possibly refer to 
Paul's first visit to ThMsalonica, which must have 
been a very short one. But there seems nothing 
improbable in the suppotitkin, that a man of such 
zeal and indefatigable activity in his calling, would 
in the space of three weeks, eflbct so much, and 
leave behind him so vivid on impression of his 
character and conduct, as is implied in theM pas- 
sages. 
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he knew, as we see from several examples, 
how to distinguish the difierent standing- 
points and wants of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles ; and hence, we may presume, that 
he carefully availed himself of opportuni- 
ties to make use of these differences. The 
Gentiles, whose attention was awakened 
by the proselytes, soon assembled in va- 
rious places to hear him, and from them 
chiefly a church was formed, professing 
faith in the one living God, as well as faith 
in the Redeemer. 

Agreeably to the declarations of Christ 
(Matthew x. 10, compared with 1 Cor. ix. 
14), Paul recognised the justice of the re- 
quirement, that the maintenance of the 
preachers of the gospel should be furnish- 
ed by those for whom they expended their 
whole strength and activity, in order to 
confer upon them the highest benefit. But 
since he was conscious that in one point he 
was inferior to the other apostles, not hav- 
ing at first joined himself voluntarily to 
the Redeemer, but having been by the di- 
vine grace, as it were against his will, 
transformed from a violent persecutor of 
the church into an apostle, he thought it 
his duty to sacrifice a right belonging to 
the apostolic office, in order to evince his 
readiness and ^delight in the calling which 
was laid upon him by a higher necessity ; 
(1 Cor. X. 16, 18.) Thus also he found 
the means of promoting his apostolic la- 
bours among the heathen ; for a ministry 
so manifestly disinterested, sacrificing 
every thing for the good of others, and 
undergoing all toils and privations, must 
have won the confidence of many, even of 
those who otherwise were disposed to sus- 
pect selfish motives in a zeal for the best 
interests of others, which they could not 
appreciate. He must have been more 
anxious to remove every pretext for such a 
suspicion, because the conduct of many 
Jews who were active in making prose- 
lytes, was calculated to cast such an impu- 
tation on the Jewish teachers in general. 
The other apostles in iheir youth, had 
earned their livelihood by a regular em- 
ployment, but yet one which they could 
not follow in every place; Paul on the 
other hand, though destined to be a Jewish 
theologian, yet according to the maxims 
prevalent in the Jewish schools,* along 



with the study of the law, had learned the 
art of tent-making; and easily gained a 
maintenance by this handicrafl, wherever 
he went, on account of the mode of travel- 
ling in the East, and the manifold occa- 
sions on which tents* were used. While 
anxiety for the spiritual wants of the hea- 
then and the new converts to Christianity 
wholly occupied his knind, he was forced 
to employ the night in earning the neces- 
saries of life for himself and his com- 
panions (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; Acts xx. 34), ex- 
cepting as far as he obtained some relief 
by the affectionate voluntary offerings of 
the church at Philippi. But to him it was 
happiness to give to others without receiv- 
ing any thing in return from them ; from 
his own experience, he knew the truth of 
the Lord's words, «• It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." Acts xx. 35. 

The apostle not only publicly addressed 
the church, but visited individuals in their 
families, and impressed on their hearts the 
fundamental truths of the gospel in private 
conversations, or warned them of the dan-, 
gers that threatened the Christian life.f 
He endeavoured to cherish the hopes of 
believers under the sufferings of their 
earthly life, by pointing them to the period 
when Christ would come again to bring his 
kingdom among mankind to a victorious 
consummation. This period, for those who 



• In the Krke Awth, c 3, § 3, tHoSn HO* 



P^ TO-DI? nnin -Beauüibl i. the 
Btudy of the law with an earthly employment, by 
which a man gtans his livelihood ;*' and the reason 
allegfed i«, that both together are preventives of 
sin, but in their absence, the sool is easily mined, 
and sin finds entrance. And thus in monasteriee, 
occupation with manual labour had for its object, 
not simply to make provision for the support of the 
body, but also to prevent sensuality fit>m mingling 
with hieher spiritual employments. 

* PhOo de victimis, 836, ed. Francof. djyZr ii «ti 

«^gflto-tiit/c. This tends to show, though it does not 
prove, that Paul choee this occupation from its 
being one for which his native country was cele- 
brated ; hence, too, we read of tentoria Cilieina, 

t We do not see why the exhortations and warn- 
ings given to the Christians at Thessalohica, to 
which Paul appeals in both his Epistles, might not 
have been communicated durinsr his first residence 
amonfif them; for would not PauPs wisdom and 
knowledge of human nature, foresee the dangers 
likely to arise, and endeavour to fortify his dis. 
ciples against them? Schroder's argument de- 
duced from this circumstance, against the dates 
commonly offered to these two Epistles, does not 
appear very weighty. 
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were oonsdoas of having obtained redemp- 
tion, was fitted to be not an object of dread, 
but of joyful, looging hope. And during 
the first part of his apostolic course, this de- 
cisive event appeared to Paul nearer than it 
really was. For in this respect, the times and 
seasons must remain hidden till the epoch 
of their fulfilment, as Christ himself de- 
clared. Matthew xxiv. 86.* The first 
publishers of the gospel were far from 
thinking, that the kingdom of Christ would 
gradually, afler a tedious process, by its 
own inward energy, and the guidance of 
the Lord in the natural developements of 
events, overcome the opposing powers of 
the earth, and make them subserve its in- 
terests. Although Christ, by the parables 
in which he represented the progress of his 
kingdom on earth, had indicated the slow- 
ness of its devdopement, as in the parables 
of the grain of corn, of leaven, of the wheat 
and the tares ; yet the meaning of these 
representations, as far as they were pro- 
phetical, and related to the scale of tempo- 
ral developement, could only be rightly un- 
derstood, when explained by the cause of 
events. And herein wc recognise the di- 
vine intuition of Christ, which could pierce 
through the longest succession of genera- 
tions and ages. But the apostles to whom 
such an intuition was not granted, thought 
indeed that, as their Lord had promised, the 
gospel would spread among all the nations of 
the earth, by its divine energy pervading 
and overcoming the world ; Uit they also 
believed, that the persecutions of the ruling 
powers among the Gentiles, would continu- 
ally become more intense, till the Saviour 
by his divine power should achieve the 
triumph of the church over all opposing 
forces. And their enthusiasm for the cause 
of the gospel, the knowledge of its divine 
all-subduing power, and its rapid propaga 
tion in the first age of the church, all con- 
tributed to conceal from their human vision, 
the obstacles which withstood the verifica- 
tion of their Lord's promise; nor could 
they even estimate correctly the population 
of the globe at that period. f Hence it 
may be explained, how Paul, — ^notwith 
standing his apostolic character and his 



• See Lehen Jetii, p. 557, 619, 3d ed. 

t These ooDsideratioiu must be taken into ac- 
count, when we find Paul declaring in the latter 
period of hii ministry, that the gospel was pub* 
lished among all the natioos of tbe earth. 



call to be an instrument for publishing 
divine truth in unsullied purity—- could em- 
brace this issue of all his hopes, the per- 
sonal indissoluble union with that Saviour 
whom he once persecuted, and now so 
ardently loved with an enthusiastic longing 
that outstripped the tedious developement of 
history. In this state of mind, he was im- 
pelled to exert all his powers, in order to 
hasten the dissemination of the gospel 
among all nations. It was natural, that 
the expectation of the speedy return of 
Christ should operate most vigorously in 
the first period of his ministry, while he 
was yet glowing with youthful inspiration. 
And thus under the sufferings and shame 
which he endured at Philippi, the anticipa- 
tion of this divine triumph inspired him so 
much the more; for it resulted from the 
very nature of the divine power of faith, 
that the confidence and liveliness of his 
hope increased with the conflicts he was 
called to endure. Filled with these senti- 
ments, he came to Thessalonica, and with 
an elevation of feeling, which naturally 
communicated itself to other minds, he tes- 
tified of the hope that animated him, and 
raised him above all earthly sufierings. 
But as his inspiration was far removed 
from every mixture of that fanaticism, 
which cannot separate the subjective feel- 
ing and mental views, from what belongs 
to faith and the confidence of faith, — ^he by 
no means spoke of the nearness of that 
great event as absolutely determined; he 
adhered with modest sobriety to the saying 
of the Lord, that «' it was not for men to 
know the times and seasons." And with 
apostolic discretion, he endeavoured to 
warn the new converts lest, by filling their 
imagination with visions of the felicity of 
the approaching reign of Christ, and wrap- 
ping themselves in pleasing dreams, they 
should forget the necessary preparations 
for the fiiture, and for the impending con- 
flict. He foretold them that they had still 
many sufferings and many struggles to en- 
dure, before they could attain the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of blessedness in the 
kingdom of Christ. 

Though the apostle, in opposition to the 
pretensions of meritorious works and moral 
self-sufficiency advanced by Judaizingteach- 
ers, earnestly set forth the doctrine of jus- 
tification, not by human works which are 
ever defective, but by appropriating th^ 
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grace of redemption through faith alone ; 
yet he also deemed it ofimportance to warn 
the new converts against another misappre- 
hension to which a superficial conversion, 
or a confusion of the common Jewish no- 
tions of faith with the Pauline, might ex- 
pose them ; namely, the false representation 
of those who held that a renunciation of 
idolatry, and the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah, without the life-transform- 
ing influence of such a conviction, was 
sufficient to place them on a better footing 
than the heathen, and to secure them from 
the divine judgments that threatened the 
heathen world.* He often charged them 
most impressively, to manifest in the ha- 
bitual tenor of their lives the change 
effected in their hearts by the gospel ; and 
that their criminality would be aggravated, 
if, after they had been devoted to God by 
redemption and baptism to serve him with 
a holy life, they returned to their former 
vices, and thus defiled their bodies and 
souls which had been made the temples of 
the Holy Spirit. 1 Thess. iv. 6; ii. 12. 

But the speedy arid cordial reception 
which the gospel met with among the Gen- 
tiles, roused the fanatical fury and zealotry 
of many Jews, who had already been ex- 
asperated by the apostle's discourse in the 
synagogue. They stirred up some of the 
common people who forced their way into 
the house of Jason a Christian, where Paul 
was staying. But as they did not find the 
apostle, they dragged Jason and some other 
Christians before the judgment-seat. As 
on this occasion the persecution originated 
with the Jews, who merely employed the 
Grentiles as their tools, the accusation 
brought against the publishers of the new 
doctrine were not the same as those made 
at Philippi ; they were not charged, as in 
other cases, with having disturbed the Jews 
in the peaceful exercise of their own mode 
of worship as guaranteed to them by the 
laws. As Paul had laboured here for the 
most part among the Gentiles, the grounds 
were too slight for supporting such an ac- 



* These are the vain words, the si? ei \o^<, Eph. 
V. 6, of which Paul thought it necessary so so- 
lemnly to warn the Gentile Christians. Hence, 
warninff them a^inst such a saperficial Christian, 
ity, he reminds them that every vicious person re. 
sembles an idolater, and woald be equally excluded 
from the kingdom of God — that not merely fbr 
idolatry, but for every unsubdued vice, unbelievers 
woukl be exposed to the divine oondemnatioiL 

16 



cusation, especially as the civil fiuthorjties 
were not predisposed to receive it. At this 
time, a political accusation, the crimen 
majesUUiSj was likely to be more success- 
ful, a device that was oi^en employed in a 
similar way, at a later period, by the ene- 
mies of the Christian faith. Paul had 
spoken much at Thessalonica of the ap- 
proaching kingdom of Christ, to which be- 
lievers already belonged ; and by distorting 
his expressions, the accusation was ren- 
dered plausible. He instigated people (it 
was averred) to acknowledge one Jesus as 
supreme ruler instead of Csesar. But the 
authorities, when they saw the persons be- 
fore them who were charged with being 
implicated in the conspiracy, could not 
credit such an accusation ; and after Jason 
and his friends had given security that 
there should be no violation of the public 
peace, and that those persons who had 
been the alleged causes of this disturbance 
should soon leave the city, they were dis- 
missed. 

On the evening of the same day, Paul 
and Silas left the city, after a residence of 
three or four weeks. As Paul could not 
remain there as long as the necessities of 
the newly formed Church required, his 
anxiety was awakened on its behalf, since 
he foresaw that it would have to endure 
much persecution from the Gentiles at the 
instigation of the Jews. He had formed, 
therefore, the intention of returning thither 
as soon as the first storm of the popular 
fury had subsided ; 1 Thess. ii. 18. Possi- 
bly he left Timothy behind, who had not 
been an object of persecution, unless he 
met him first at Bersea, after leaving Philip- 
pi. Paul and Silas now proceeded to Bersea, 
a town about ten miles distant, where they 
met with a better reception from the Jews ; 
the gospel here found acceptance also with 
the Gentiles ; but a tumult raised by Jews 
from Thessalonica forced Paul to leave the 
place almost immediately. Accompanied 
by some believers from Bersea, he then 
directed his course to Athens.* 



• It is doubtful whether Paul went by land or 
by sea to Athens, the Zt in Act9 zvii. 14, may be 
understood simply as marking the direction of his 
route. See Winer*s Grammatik, 3d edition, p. 498. 
[4th ed. p. 559.] Bersa lay near the se», and this 
was the shortest Bat the Zt may also signify, 
that they took at first their course towards the sea, 
in order to mislead the Jews (who expected them 
to cooM that way, and were lying in wait for Paul 
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Though the consequences which resulted 
from the apostle's labours at Athens were 
at first inconsiderable ; yet his appearance 
in this city (which in a different sense from 
Rome might be called the metropolis of the 
world), was in real importance unques- 
tionably one of the most memorable signs 
of the new spiritual creation. A herald of 
that diyine doctrine which fraught with 
divine power, was destined to change the 
principles and practices of the ancient 
world, Paul came to Athens, the parent of 
Grecian culture and philosophy ; the city 
to which, as the Grecian element had im- 
bued the culture of the West, the whole 
Roman world was indebted for its mental 
advancement, which also was the central 
point of the Grecian religion, where an en- 
thusiastic attachment to all that belonged 
to ancient Hellas, not excepting its idolatry, 
retained a firm hold till the fourth century. 
Zeal for .the honour of the gods, each one 
of whom had here his temple and his 
altars, and was celebrated by the master« 
pieces of art, rendered Athens famous 
throughout the civilized world.* It was at 
first Paul's intention to wait for the arrival 
of Silas and Timothy before he entered on 
the publication of the gospel, as by his 
companions who had returned to Bersea, he 
had sent word for them to follow him as 
soon as possible. But when iie saw him- 
self surrounded by the statues, and altars, 
and temples of the gods, and works of art, 
by which the honour due to the living God 
alone was transferred to creatures of the 
imagination — he could not withstand the 
impulse of holy zeal, to testify of Him 
who called erring men to repentance and 
offered them salvation. He spoke in the 
synagogue to the Jews and Proselytes, but 



in the-neigrhboarhood of the port), and afterwards 
pursued their journey by land. So we find on 
another occasion, when Paul was about to sail 
from Corinth to Asia Minor, he found himself in 
dangler from the plots of the Jews, and preferred 
going by land ; Acts zx. 3. The first interpreta- 
tion appears to be the simplest and most favoured 
by the phraseolo&ry. The f»c adopted by Lach, 
mann [and Tiscnendorff. Lips. 1841] appears to 
have arisen from a ^om* 

• ApoUonius of Tyana (in Philostratus) calls 
the Athenians ^iKo^vreu, Pausanias ascribes to 
them (Attic, i. 17), to iic d-tot/c K/9-tCur dx\»? ^rxtof ; 
and (c. 24), to Vi^tcrcri^ov tmc lie ta 3-i7flt o'veui'ne. 
In the relig^ious system of the Athenians, there 
was a peculiar re6nement of moral sentiment, for 
they alone among the Greeks erected an altar to 
Pity, ixtof, as a divinity. 



did not wait as in other cities till a way 
was opened by their means for publishing 
the gospel to the heathen. From ancient 
times it was customary at Athens for peo- 
ple to meet together under covered porti- 
coes in public places, to converse with one 
another on matters of all kinds, trifHng or 
important ; and then, as in the time of De- 
mosthenes, groups of persons might be 
met with in the market, collected together 
merely to hear of something new.* Ac- 
cordingly, Paul made it his business to en- 
ter into conversation with the passers-by, 
in hopes of turning their attention to the 
most important concern of man. The sen- 
timents with which he was inspired had 
nothing in common with the enthusiasm 
of the fanatic, who is unable to transport 
himself from his own peculiar slate of feel- 
ing to the standing-point of others, in order 
to make himself acquainted with the ob- 
stacles that oppose their reception of what 
he holds as truth with absolute certainty. 
Paul knew, indeed, as he himself says, that 
the preaching of the crucified Saviour must 
appear to the wise men of the world as 
foolishness, until they became fools, that 
is, until they were convinced of the insuffi- 
ciency of their wisdom in reference to the 
knowledge of divine things, and for the 
satisfaction of their religious wants ; 1 Cor. 
i. 23; iii. 18. But he was not ashamed, 
as he also affirms, to testify to the wise and 
to the unwise, to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians, of what he knew from his own 
experience to be the power of God to save 
those that believe ; Rom. i. 16. The mar- 
ket to which he resorted was near a por- 
tico of the philosophers. Here he met with 
philosophers of the Epicurean and Stoic 
schools. If we reflect upon the relative 
position of the Stoics to the Epicureans, 
that the former acknowledged something 
divine as the animating principle in the 
universe and in human nature, that they 
were inspired with an ideal model founded 
in the moral nature of man, and that they 
recognised man's religious wants and the 
traditions that bore testimony to it ; — while 
on the other hand, the latter, though they 
did not absolutely do away with the belief 
in the gods, reduced it to something inert, 

* As Demosthenes reproaches them in his ora- 
tion ag^ainst the episUe of Philip ; »//tic <fi »ii^ vot- 

dyo^tfv, li «ri >.vyrrtu rMrrt^o? ; Acts xvii. 21. 
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non-essential, and superfluous; that they 
represented pleasure as the highest aim of 
human pursuit, and that they were accus- 
tomed to ridicule the existing religions as 
the offspring of human weakness and the 
spectral creations of fear ; — we might from 
such a contrast infer that the Stoics made 
a much nearer approach to Christianity 
than the Epicureans. But it does not fol- 
low that the former would give a more 
favourable reception to the gospel than the 
latter, for their vain notion of moral self- 
sufficiency was diapaetrically opposed to a 
doctrine which inculcated repentance, for- 
giveness of sins, grace and justification by 
faith. This supreme God — the impersonal 
eternal reason pervading the universe — was 
something very difierent from the living 
God, the heavenly Father full of love ^hom 
the gospel reveals, and who must have ap- 
peared to the Stoics as far too human a 
being,* and both parties agreed in the 
Grecian pride of philosophy, which would 
look down on a doctrine appearing in a 
Jewish garb, and not developed in a philoso- 
phic form, as a mere outlandish supersti- 
tion. Yet many among those who gathered 
round the apostle during his conversations, 
were at least pleased to hear something 
new; and their curiosity was excited to 
hear of the strange divinity whom he wished 
to introduce, and to be informed respecting 
his new doctrine. They took him to the 
hill, where the first tribunal at Athens, the 
Areopagus, was accustomed to hold its sit- 
tings, and where he could easily find a 
spot suited to a large audience.*' The dis- 
course of Paul on this occasion is an ad- 
mirable specimen of his apostolic wisdom 
and eloquence : we here perceive how the 
apostle (to use his own language) to the 
heathens, became a heathen that he might 
gain the heathens to Christianity. 

Inspired by feelings that were implanted 
from his youth in the mind of a pious 
Jew, and glowing with zeal for the honour 
of his God, Paul must have been horror- 
struck at the spectacle of the idolatry that 
^et him wherever he turned his eyes. He 
might easily have been betrayed by his 



feelings into intemperate language. And 
it evinced no ordinary self-denial and self- 
command, that instead of beginning with 
expressions of detestation, instead of repre- 
senting the whole religious system of the 
Greeks as a Satanic delusion, he appealed 
to the truth which lay at its basis, while he 
sought to awaken in his hearers the con- 
sciousness of God which was oppressed 
by the power of sin, and thus aimed at 
leading them to the knowledge of that Sa- 
viour whom he came to announce. As 
among the Jews, in whom the knowledge 
of God formed by divine revelation led to 
a clear and pure developement of the idea 
of the Messiah, he could appeal to the 
national history, the law and the prophets, 
as witnesses of Christ; so here he ap- 
pealed to the undeniable anxiety of natural 
religion af\er an unknown God. He began 
with acknowledging in the religious aieal 
of the Athenians a true religious feeling, 
though erroneously directed, an undeniable 
tending of the mind towards something 
divine.* He begins with acknowledging 



* The whole courae of the proceedings and the 
apostle's discourse prore that he did not appear as 
an accused person before his judges, in order to 
defend himself a^^ainst the charge of introducing 
reLigionet peregrtna et illicila. The Athenians 
did not view t& sobjeet in so serious a light 



* Much depends on the meaning attached to the 
ambiguous word iuai^^t/xm^ Acts xvii. 29. The 
original signification of this word, in popular 
usage, certainly denoted something good — as is 
the case in all language with words wnich denote 
the fear of God or of the gods — the feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher power, which, if we analgia 
the religious sentiment, appears to be its pnme 
element; although not exhausting every thing 
which belongs to the essential nature of theism, 
and although this first germ, without thi9 addition 
of another element, may give rise to snperstitioD 
as well as faith. Now since, where the fee^g of 
fear {hfKiA «-{«c <r« /«i/uoMr, Tke9fkraMt»)JLB the 
ruling principle in the conscience, supdjsitition 
alone can be the result, it has happened that this 
word has been, by an abuse of the term, apj^ed 
to that perversion of religious sentiment This 
phraseology was then prevalent Thus Plutarch 
uses the word in his admirable treatise m^i Jiir«- 
ieuftafkut tt«u «t3-«0T«<rec, in which he proceeds on 
the supposition, that the source of superstition is 
that mode of thinking which contemplates the 
gods only as objects of fear ; but he errs in this 
point, that he traces the origin of this morbid ten- 
dency to a wrong direction of the intellectual 
faculties. Compare the profound remarks of 
Nitzsch, in his treatise on the religious ideas of 
the ancients. The word ^tta-iJki/Aotia, occurs in 
the New Testament only in one other passage, 
Acts XXV. 19, where the Roman procurator Fes- 
tus, speaking to the Jewish King Agrippa of 
Judaism, could not intend to brand it as supersti- 
tion, but rather used the word as a general desig. 
nation for a foreign religion. He might, however, 
choose this word, although not with a special de- 
sign, yet not quite accidentally, as one which was 
suited to express the subjective view taken by the 
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in a laudatory manner the strength of the 
religiou.4 sentiment among the Athenians,* 
and adducing as a proof of it, that while 
walking amongst their sacred edifices, he 
lighted on an altar dedicated to an un- 
known God.f 

Romans of Judaiim. But Paul certainly used the 
word in a good aenae, lor be deduced the seeking 
aAer the imknown God, which he doubtleaa con- 
sidered as sometbinfi^ good, from this JWi/Wi^ovi«, 
so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced 
himself as one who would guide their /«itf-i/atj/u«»!«, 
not rightly ooofcious of its object and aim, to a 
state of clear self-consciousness by a revdation of 
the object to which it thus ignorantly tended. 
Still it may be asked, whether Paul had not still 
stronger reasons (though without perhaps reflect- 
ing deeply upon them) for uring the word iuvii«^ 
fMfULj instead of another which ne was accustomed 
to use as the designation of pure piety. He uses 
the term %vv%ßu» immediately afterwards, where it 
plainly indicates the exercise of the religions sen- 
timent towards the true God. 

* In the comparative /titf-i/ati^ovira^otfc, a refe. 
renoe is made to the quality which, as we have 
before remarked, used to be attributed to the 
Athenians in a higher degree than to all the 
other Greeks, — a fact which the apostle would 
easily have learned. 

t If we examine with care all the accounts of 
«ntiquity, and compare the various phases of po. 
Ivtheism, we shall find no sufficient ground to 
deny the existence of such an altar ka is here 
mentioned bv Paul. The inscription, as he cites 
it, and which proves his fidelity in the citation, by 
no means asserts that it was an altar to iht Un. 
known God, but only an altar dedicated to an un- 
known God. Jerome, it is true, in the first chap, 
ter of his Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to 
IHtus, and in his Epi$iola ad Magnvmt thus cites 
the inscription of the altar — I>it« Anm et Europa 
et Libya, Dii» ignoti» et peregrin'u ; and he thinks 
that Paul modified the form of the inscription to 
suit his application of it But Jerome, perhape 
here as in other instances, judged too superfi- 
cially. Several ancient writers mention the altars 
of the unknown gods at Athens, but in a manner 
that does not determine the form of the inscrip. 
Üon. For example; Pausanias, Attic, i. 4, and 
Eliae, v. 14, ßm/AU ^m ore/ust^o/uir»? dvyoM-<r»v; 
Apollonius of Tyana, in Philostratus, vl 3, where, 
like Paul, he finds, in the style of the inscription, 
an evidence of the pious disposition of the Athe- 
nians in reference to divine things, that they had 
erected altars even to unknown gods ; o-u^inwr%. 
{or TO v%^i iTArran ^Cf fS Mryw^ um tmirtt ühMvtf^ 
iS juu iiyfi99*rm Jau/ucfan ßmfjLU U^pmrtu, Isodorus 
of Pelusium, vi. 69, cannot be adduced as an au- 
thority, since he merely speaks of conjectures. 
Diogenes Laertiur, in the Life of Epimenedes III., 
that, in the time of a plague, when they knew not 
what God to propitiate in order to avert it, that he 
caused black and white sheep to be let loose from 
the Areopagus, and wherever they laid down to be 
offered to ue respective divinities (t» irne-nxvtrt 
^m). Hence, says Diogenes, there are still many 
altars in Athens without any determinate names. 



The inscription certainly as understood 
by those who framed it, by no means 
proved that they were animated with the 
conception of an unknown God exalted 
above all other Gods ,• but only that ac- 
cording to their belief they had received 
good or evil from some unknown €rod, and 
this uncertainty in reference to the com- 
pleteness of their worship, enters into the 
very essence of Polytheism, since, accord- 
ing to its nature, it includes an infinity of 
objects. But Paul cited this inscription, in 
order to attach a deeper meaning to it, and 
to make it a point of connexion, for the 
purpose of pointing out a higher but indis- 
tinct sentiment, lying at the root of Poly- 
theism. Polytheism proceeds from the 
feeling of dependence — (whether founded 
on a sense of benefits conferred or of evils 
inflicted) — on a higher unknown power, to 
which it is needful that man should place 
himself in the right relation ; but instead 
of following this feeling, in order by means 
of that in human nature, which is super- 
natural and bears an affinity to God, to 
rise to a consciousness of a God exalted 
above nature, he refers it only to the 
powers of nature operating upon him 
through the senses. That by which his 
religious feeling is immediately attracted» 
and to which it refers itself, without the re* 
flective consciousness of man making it a 
distinct object, is one thing ; but that which 
the mind enthralled in the circle of nature 
— doing homage to the power over which 
it ought to rule — converts with reflective 
consciousness into an object of worship, 
is another thing. Hence Paul views the 
whole religion of the Athenians as the 
worship of a God unknown to themselves, 
and presents himself as a person who is 
ready to lead them to a clear self-con- 
sciousness respecting the object of their 
deeply felt religious sentiment. 

" I announce to you Him," said he, 
" whom ye worship, without knowing it.* 



Although the precise inscriptions is not here given, 
yet altars might be erected on this or a similar 
occasion which were dedicated to an unknown 
god, since they knew not what god was offended 
and required to be propitiated, as ChrysoKtom has 
also remarked in his 30th homily on the Acts. 

* We see from this how Paul psychologically 
explains the origin of polytheism, or the dcifica* 
tion of Nature ; how far ho was from adopting the 
Jewish notion of a supernatural magical origina. 
tion of idolatry by means of evil spirits, who sought 
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He 18 the God who created the world and 
all that is therein. He, the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth, dwelieth not in temples 
made by human hands, he requires no 
human service on his own account — he, 
the all-sufficient one, has given to all, life, 
and breath, and all things. He also is the 
originator of the whole human race, and 
conducts its developement to one great end. 
He has caused all the nations of the earth 
to descend from one man,* and has not 
allowed them to spread by chance over 
the globe ; for, in this respect, every thing 
is under his control, he has appointed to 
each people its dwelling-place, and has or- 
dained the various eras in the history of 
nations — ^their developement in space and 
time is fixed by his all -governing wisdom.f 
Thus God has revealed himself in the 
vicissitudes of nations, in order that men 
may be induced to seek af^er him — to try 
whether they could know and find him; 



to become the objects of religfioaa homage. The 
idea contained in these words of Paul forms also 
the groundwork of bis discourse at Lystra. We 
may also find a reference to it in what he says, 
Rom. i. 19, of an original knowledge of God, sup- 
pressed by the predominance of immoral propen- 
sities; and Rom. i. 21, 25, that idolatry begins 
when religious sentiment cleuves to the creature, 
instead of rising above nature to the Creator. On 
the first passage, see ThoIuck*s, and on the second 
ROckert*s, excellent remarks. 

^ This also is probably connected with what be 
•ays in opposition to polytheistic views. On the 
polytheistic standing- point, a knowledge of the 
unity of human nature is wanting, because it is 
closely connected with a knowledge of the unity 
of God. Polytheism prefers the idea of distinct 
races over whom their respective gods preside, to 
the idea of one race proceeding ^om one origin. 
As the idea of one God is divided into a multi- 
plicity of gods, so the idea of one human race is 
divided into the multiplicity of national character, 
over each of which a god is supposed to preside, 
corresponding to the particular nation. On the 
other hand, the idea of one human race, and their 
descent from one man, is connected with the idea 
of one God. Thus Paul sets the unity of the the. 
istic conceptions in contrast with the multiplicity 
existing in the deification of nature. The Empe- 
ror Julian observed this contrast between the poly, 
theistic and monotheistic anthropology and anthro- 
pogony. See Julian, Fragmenium ed, Spanheim, 
t. i. 295. irarta^w u^^^mf \wTArrmf ^iZrt ei irXuotn 

t A peculiar relation of the parts of the earth 
inhabited by the several nations to their peculiar 
character, as this is formed by native tendencies 
and moral freedom ; the secret connexion between 
nature and mankind ordained by God, and ground- 
ed in a higher law of •piritoal de^opemeat. 



and they might easily know him, since he 
is not far from any one of us, for in him 
our whole existence has its root."* As an 
evidence of the consciousness of this origi- 
nal relationship to God, he quotes the 
words of a heathen, one of themselves, the 
poet Aratus, who came from the native 
country of the apostle. " For we are the 
offspring of God."t After this appeal to 
the universal higher self-consciousness, he 
goes on to say ; since we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to believe that the 
divinity is like any earthly material, or 
any image of human art. This negative 
assertion manifestly includes a positive 
one ; we must strive to rise to the divinity 
by means of that within us which is rela- 
ted to him. Instead of carrying on the 



* Tho apostle*8 words are—**» Aurm (Z/utr ttmi 
KtrwfM^A Ktu tr/uif," Many expositors have so 
expluioed these words, as if they were intended 
to denote the continual dependence of existence 
on God, as the preserver of all things ; and except- 
ing that iv is taken in a Hebraistic sense =s through^ 
we might so understand the words in the |iure 
Greek idiom, for iJvcu iv tiu may signify to depend 
wholly on some one, as iv «-ei ya^ %9^/A%f, in the (Edu 
pu» Tymnnut, of Sophocles, v. 314. But this ex- 
planation does not suit the connexion of the pas- 
sage ; for Paul evidently is speaking here, not of 
what men have in common with oäer creatures, 
but of what distinguishes men from other crea- 
tures, that by which they are especially related to 
God ; for as an evidence of this, ^ in him we live, 
and move, and are," he quotes the words of Ara- 
tus. which refer precisely to this relation of man 
to God. Hence, in order to find the connexion ac- 
cording to Ulis explanation, we must amplify the 
thought trx> artificially; thus, **We are distin- 
guished above all other creatures in our c-apacity 
for knowing this dependence on God.** On the 
other band, evecy thing is connected in the most 
natural manner, if we consider these words, ** in 
him we live, move, and are,*' as pointing out the 
secret connexion of men with God as ^ the Father 
of Spirits,** in virtue of their spiritual and moral 
nature. As Paul says nothing here which is pe- 
culiar to the Christian system, but expresses a fiict 
grounded on the general principles of theism, we 
may with great propriety compare it with a per- 
fectly analogous expression of Deo ChryMoatam, 
which serves to confirm this explanation. He says 
of men — ** itt* cv /uots^av ev/ t^m «row dtiov hnniv- 

/uiv«/, dxx' iv avTf t**^^ «f^vKOTK ixnv» , ^ratv- 

T«;(fo^iv IfjirrrKAfAVM t»c ^«f #w»-iaK." — De Dei 
Cognitivne, vol. i. ed. Reiske, p. 384. 

t These words are quoted from the fxttoftvoif of 
Aratus, v. 5, but they are also to be found in the 
beautiful hymn of the stoic Cleanthus, where they 
are used as an expression ofReason, «s a mark of 
thi;« divine relationship : ** w «-sv >«; ytroc i^/u» 
ii< /xtfjtn/AA xs(;(9VTic /uouvfti.** A similar sentiment 
occurs in the golden verses : ** ^i6r >«{ >wec i^ri 
/S^Tsiriv.** 
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argument against idolatry, the apostle 
leaves his hearers to decide for themselves 
— and presupposing the consciousness of 
sin — without attempting to develope it — he 
proceeds with the annunciation of the gos- 
pel. After God had with great long-suf- 
fering endured the times of ignorance,* 
he now revealed the truth to all men, and 
required all to acknowledge it and to 
repent. With this was connected the 
annunciation of the Redeemer, of the for- 
giveness of sins to he obtained through 
him, of his resurrection as the confirma- 
tion of his doctrine, and a pledge of the 
resurrection of believers to a blessed life, 
as well as of the judgment to be passed 
by him on mankind.f As long as the 
apostle confined himself to the gene.ral 
doctrine of 'I'heism, he was heard with 
attention by those who had been used to 
the lessons of Grecian philosophy. But 
when he touched upon that doctrine which 
most decidedly marked the opposition of 
the Christian view of the world to that en- 
tertained by the heathens,:}^ when he spoke 
of a general resurrection, he was inter- 
rupted with ridicule on the part of some of 
his hearers. Others said, we would hear 
thee speak at another time on this matter ; 
whether they only intended to hint in a 
courteous manner to the apostle that they 
wished him to close his address, or really 
expressed a serious intention of hearing 
him again.§ There were only a few indi- 



* Paul here ^ves U0 to onderBtand, that not 
merely negative onbelief in reference to truUi not 
known, but only criminal unbelief of the gospel 
offered to men, would be an object of the divine 
judgment. This agrees with what he says in the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that 
Heathens as well as Jews would be judged ac- 
cording to the measure of the law known to them ; 
and with what he says in Rom. iii. 35, of the 

T It is very evident from the form of the ezpres- 
sions in Acts zvii. 31, as well as from verse 32, 
where the mention of the general resurrectkNi in 
Paulas speech is implied, that, in the Acts, we 
have only the substance given of what he said. 

X This is expressed in the words of the heathen 
Octavius, in Minucius Felix, c. xi. : Celo et astris, 
quflB sic relinquimns nt invenimus, intentum de- 
nuntiiiire, sibi mortuis, exstinctis, qui sicnt nas- 
.cimur et interinius, felernitatem repromittere. 
The doctrine of the Stoics, of an «ivfle^<roi;^ftfM-ic, 
the regeneration of the universe in a new form 
aJler its destruction, has no affinity to the doc 
trine of the resurrection, but is strictly in accord- 
ance with the pantheistical views of the Stoics. 

§ From the silence of the Acts, we are not to 



viduals who joined themselves to the apos- 
tle, listened to his further instructions, and 
became believers. Among these was a 
member of the Areopagite council, Dio- 
nysius; who became the subject of so 
many legends. The only authentic tra- 
dition respecting him appears to be, that 
he was the principal instrument of forming 
a church at Athens, and became its over- 
seer.* 

While Paul was at Athens, Timothy 
returned from Macedoniaf but the anxiety 

infer with certainty that Paul never addressed 
thepe persons again. 

* See the account of the Bishop Dionysius pf 
Corinth in Eusebius, in his Eccles. Hist iv. 23. 

t On this point there is much uncertainty. Ac 
cording to the Acts, Silas and Timothy first re- 
joined Paul at Corinth. But I Thess. iii. 1 seems 
to imply the contrary. This passage may indeed 
be thus understood,— that Paul sent Timothy, 
before his departure for Athens, to the church in 
Thessalonica, although be knew that he should 
now be left in Athens without any companions, 
for he wished to leave Silas in Bensa. If be came 
from Beroea alone, he would rather have said, 
t^t^^M tic *A<&ji?etc /uoFM. But this he could not 
say, since he did not depart to Athens alone, bat 
with other companions. Still the most natural 
interpretation of the passage is, that Paul, in 
order to obtain information respecting the Thessa- 
lohians, preferred being left alone in Athens, and 
sent Timothy from that city. Also, in the Acts, 
zvii. 16, it is implied that he waited at Athens fer 
the return of Silas and Timothy ; for though the 
words h TMic ^A^vtut may be referred, not to m^ 
;^o/ufrov, but to the whole clause, still we cannot 
understand the passage otherwise. If we had 
merely the account in the Acts, we should be led 
to the conclusion, by a comparison of the zvii. 16, 
and zviii. 5, that Silas and Timothy were pre- 
vented firom meeting with Paul at Athens, and 
they first found him again in Corinth, as he had 
given them notice that he intended to go thither 
from Athens. But by comparing it with what 
Paul himself says, 1 Thess. iii. 1, we must either 
rectify or fill up the account in the Acts. We 
learn from it that Timothy at least met with Paul 
at Athens, but that he thought it necessary to 
send him from thence to Thessalonica, and that 
he did not wait for his return from that city to 
Athens, which may be easily ezplained. But 
Luke, perhaps, had not so accurate a knowled^ 
of all the particulars in this period of PaoPs his- 
tory ; he had perhaps learned only that Paul met 
again at Corinth with Timothy and Silas, and 
hence he inferred, as he knew nothing of the send- 
in^r away of Timothy in the mean time from 
Athens to Thessalonica, that Paul, af\cr he had 
parted from his two companions at Bercea, re~ 
joined them first at Corinth. As to Silas, it is 
possible that, on account of the information he 
brought with him, he was sent back by Paul with 
a special commission from Athens to Bercea, or, 
what is more probable, that he had occasion to 
stay longer than Timothy at BeroBa, and hence 
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of Paul for the new church at Thessalonica, 
induced him to send his young fellow-la- 
bourer thither, that he might contribute to 
the establishment of their faith and their 
consolation under their manifold sufferings ; 
for Timothy had communicated to him 
many distressing accounts of the persecu- 
tions which had befallen this church. 

He travelled alone from Athens, and 
now visited a place most important for the 
propagatiqn of the gospel, the city of Co- 
rinth, the metropolis of the province of 
Achaia. This city, within a centuary and 
a half after its destruction by Julius Caesar, 
once more became the centre of intercourse 
and traffic to the eastern and western parts 
of the Roman Empire, for which it was 



could not meet bim at Athens. It might also be the 
case that Lake erroneouslj concladed, — since Silas 
and Timothy both first met Paul again at Cbrinth 
that he left both at Berosa, — it would be possible 
that he left only Silas behind and brought Timothy 
with himself to Athens. It favours, though it 
does not establish this opinion, that Paul, in 1 
Thess. iii. 1, alleges as the reason for sending 
away Timothy, not ttie unpleasant news brought 
by Timothy from Macedonia, but the hindrances 
intervening, which rendered it impossible for him 
to visit the church in Thessalonica according to 
his intention. Schneckenbur^er, in his learned 
essay on the date of the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians (in the Studien der Evangelischen OeiU- 
lichkeil Wuriuniburg, vol. yii. part 1, 1834, p. 139), 
(with which in many points I am happy to agree), 
maintains that Paul might have charged his two 
companions to follow him quickly from Bercea, 
because he intended eqon to leave Athens, where 
he expected no suitable soil for his missionary la- 
bours. But we have no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing this. Paul found at Athens a synagogue 
for the first scene of his ministry as in other cities ; 
he felt himself compelled, as he says, to publish 
the gospel to Greeks and to Barbarians ; he knew 
it was the power of God, which would conquer the 
philosophical blindness of the Greeks as well as 
the ceremonial blindness of the Jews, though he 
well knew that on both sides the obstacles were 
great At all events, by some not improbable 
combinations, the narrative in the Acts and the 
expressions of Paul may easily be reconciled, and 
we are not therefore justified with Schrader in 
referring the passage in 1 Thess. iii. 1, to a later 
residence of Paul at Athens. AH the circum. 
stances mentioned seem best to agree with the 
period of his first visit Paul having been obliged, 
contrary to his intention, to leave Thessalonica 
early, wished on several occasions to have revisited 
it ; his anxiety for the new church there was so 
great, and in his tender concern for^it, he showed 
the great sacrifice he was ready to make for it, 
by saying that he was willing to remain alone at 
Athens. In later times, when there was a small 
Christian church at Athens, this would not have 
been so great a sacrifice. 



fitted hy its natural advantages, namely, 
by its two noted ports, that of Ksy/^sou to- 
wards Lesser Asia, and that of A£;^mv 
towards Italy. Being thus situated, Corinth 
became an important position for spreading 
the gospel in a great part of the Roman 
Empire, and hence Paul chose this city, as 
he had chosen others similarly situated, to 
be the place where he made a long sojourn. 
But Christianity had here also, at its first 
promulgation, peculiar difficulties to com- 
bat, and the same causes which counter- 
acted its reception at first, threatened at a 
later period, when it had found entrance, 
to corrupt its purity, both in doctrine and 
practice. The two opposite mental tenden- 
cies, which at that time especially opposed 
the spread of Christianity, were on the one 
side, an intense devotedness to speculation 
and the exercise of the intellect, to the 
neglect of all objects of practical interest, 
which threatened to stifle altogether the 
religious nature of men, that tendency 
which Paul designates by the phrase, 
" seeking afier vnsdom /"—and on the 
other side, the sensuous tendency mingling 
itself with the actings of the religious senti- 
ment; the carnal mind which would de- 
grade the divine into an object of sensuous 
experience; that tendency to which Paul 
applies the phrase, " seeking after a signP 
The first of these tendencies predominated 
among the greater number of those persons 
in Corinth, who made pretensions to men- 
tal cultivation, for new Corinth was distin- 
guished from the old city, chiefly by 
becoming, in addition to its commercial 
celebrity, a seat of literature and philoso- 
phy, so that a certain tincture of high 
mental culture pervaded the city.* The 
second of these tendencies was found among 
the numerous Jews, who were spread 
through this place of commerce, and enter- 
tained the common sensuous conceptions 
respecting the Messiah. And finally, the 
spread and efficiency of Christianity was 
opposed by that gross corruption of morals, 
which then prevailed in all the great cities 
of the Roman Empire, but especially in 

* In the 3d century, the rhetorician Aristides 
says of this city : aosov h 4n x*i »«d-* ötAiv ixd>«? dr 

Tate <r<Tü*(, tTi T« yvf/tfoo's*, ou /j/xo-kca«?«, utt 
fzx^n/jitT* Tt »«I iff^oMfccTct. Aristid. in Neptu- 
num. od. Dindorf, yol. i. p. 40. 
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Corinth was promoted by the worship of 
Aphrodite, to which a far-famed temple 
was here erected, and thus coosecrated the 
indulgence of sensuality, favoured as it 
was by the incitements constantly present- 
ed in a place of immense wealth and com- 
merce.* 

The efficiency of Paul's ministry at 
Corinth, was doubtless much promoted by 
his meeting with a friend and zealous ad- 
vocate of the gospel, at whose house he 
lodged, and with whom he obtained em- 
ployment for his livelihood, the Jew Aquila 
from Pontus, who probably had a large 
manufactory in the same trade by which 
Paul supported himself. Aquila does not 
appear to have had a fixed residence at 
Rome, but to have taken up his abode, at 
different times, as his business might re- 
quire, in various large cities situated in the 
. centre of commerce, where he found him- 
self equally at home. But at this time, he 
was forced to leave Rome against his will, 
by a mandate of the Emperor Claudius, 
who found in the restless, turbulent spirit 
of a number of Jews resident at Rome (the 
greater part freed-men), f a reason or a 
pretext for banishing all Jews from that 
city.J 



* The rhetorician Dio Chrysostom says to the 
Coriatbians : 9*0x1? oufirt rZf ^um it kxs yrynn- 
Mfm trA^^a/^ToTATur. Orat 37, vol. ii. p. 119, ed. 
Reiske. 

t There was a particular quarter nn the other 
side the Tiber inhabited by Jews. See Philo U. 
gat ad Cajum, ^ 23. tm» fri^«? tou Ti)0I(Mk «-otci- 
f<6U futry^tiHf TNC 'Pmjuuic iarerofjun KAtt^^o/utfHf uau 

t The account of Suetonius in the Life of Clau- 
dius, c. 25. **Judmo$ impulsore Chre9to aasidue 
tumuUuantet Roma expuiit^^ is of little service in 
historical investigations. If Suetonius, about fifty 
years after the event itself, mixed up what ho had 
heard in a confused manner of Christ, as a pro- 
moler of sedition among the Jews, with the ac- 
counts of the frequent tumults excited among them, 
by expectations of the Messiah, — we are not justi- 
fied in concluding, that this banishment of the Jews 
had any real connexion with Christianity. Dr. 
Baur, in his essay on the object and occasion of 
the Epistle to the Komans, in the ** Tuhingtr Zeit- 
aehrift für Theologie,'' 1 836, part iii. p. 11 0, thinks, 
that the disputes between the Jews and Christians 
in Rome, occasioned the disturbances which at 
last brought on the expulsion of both parties, and 
that this is the fact which forms the bssis of the 
account. But disputes among the Jews themselves, 
whether Jesus was to be acknowledged as the Mes- 
fliuh, would certainly be treated with contempt by 
the Roman authorities, as mere Jewish religious 
controversies. See Acts xviii. 15. And if Chris- 
tiaxis of Gentile descant, who did not obaerve the 



If Aquila was at that time a Christian, 
which will easily account for his speedy 
connexion with Paul, this decree of banish- 
ment certainly did not affect him as a 
Christian, but as classed with the other 
Jews, in virtue of his Jewish descent; and 
his participation in all the Jewish religious 
observances. But if the gospel had already 
been propagated among the Gentiles at 
kome, (which is not probable, for this took 
place at a later period, by means of Paul's 
disciples, af\er his sphere of action had 
been much extended), the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who received the gospel free from 
Jewish observances, and had not yet at- 
tracted notice as a particular sect, would not 
have been affected by a persecution, which 
was directed against the Jews, as Jews, on 
purely political grounds. 

We cannot answer with certainty the 
questions, whether Aquila, on his arrival 
at Corinth, was already a Christian ; for it 
cannot be determined merely from the si- 
lence of the Acts, that he was not converted 
by Paul. In any case, his intercourse 
with the apostle had great influence in the 
formation of his Christian views. Aquila 
appears from this time as a zealous preacher 
of the gospel, and his various journeys and 
changes of residence, furnished him with 
many opportunities for acting in this capa- 
city. His wife Priscilla also distinguished 
herself by her active zeal for the cause of 
the gospel, so that Paul calls them both in 
Rom. xvi. 3, his ^^ helpers in Christ 
JesusJ*^ 



Mosaic law, were then living at Rome, these, oa i 
gmu$ Urtium, would not be confounded with the 
Jews, and a decree of banishment directed against 
the Jews would not affect them. They only be. 
came subject to punishment by the laws against 
the religiont9 peregrinas el nova». We can nnly 
suppose a reference to political disturbances among 
the Jews, or to occurrences which might excite 
suspicions of this kind. And this account is of 
little service in fixing the chronology of the apos- 
tolic history, for Suetonius gives no chronological 
mark. Such a mark would be given, if we con- 
nect the banishment of the Jews with the senatos 
consultum, '* de mathematicis Italia peUendi»'* for 
here Tacitus (Annal. xii. 52), gives the date Faosto 
Sulla, Salvio Othone Cobs. =a. d. 52. But the 
chronological connexion of these two events is very 
uncertain, as they proceeded &om different causes. 
The banishment of the astrologers, proceeded from 
suspicions of conspiracies against the life of the 
Emperor, wiih which the banishment of the Jews 
stood in no sort of connexion, although it teight 
have its foundation in tlie dread of political com- 
motions. 
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We must suppose that the reception 
given in general at Athens to the publica- 
tion of the gospel, roust have left a de- 
pressing effect on the mind of the apostle, 
as far as he was not raised above all de- 
pressing considerations by a conviction of 
the victorious divine power of the gospel. 
Hence, hehimself says, that on his arrival at 
Corinth, he was at the utmost remove from 
attaching any importance to any thing that 
human means, human eloquence, and hu- 
man wisdom, could furnish towards pro- 
curing an entrance for the publication of 
the divine word : that he came and taught 
among them with a deep sense of his 
human weakness — with fear and trembling 
as far as his own power wad concerned ; 
but at the same time, wLlh so much greater 
confidence in the power of God working 
through his instrumentality. He had ex- 
perienced at Athens, that it availed him 
nothing to become a Greek to the Greeks, 
in his mode of exhibiting divine truths, 
where the heart was not open to his 
preaching, by a sense of spiritual wants. 
At Corinth, he was satisfied with the 
simple annunciation orthe Redeemer, who 
died for the salvation of sinful men, with- 
out adapting himself, as at Athens, to the 
taste of the educated classes in his style of 
address« The greater part indeed of the 
persons with whom he came in contact at 
Corinth, were not, as at Athens, people of 
cultivated minds, but belonging to the 
lower class, who were destitute of all 
refinement; for even when Christianity 
had spread more widely among the higher 
classes, he could still say, that not many 
distinguished by human culture or rank 
were to be found among the Christians, 
but God had chosen such as were despised 
by the world, in order to exemplify in 
them the power of the gospel, 1 Cor. i. 26. 
Among these people of the lower class, 
were those who hitherto had been given up 
to the lusts that prevailed in this sink of 
moral corruption, but who, by the preach- 
ing of the apostle, were awakened to re- 
pentance, and experienced in their hearts 
the power of the announcement of the di- 
vine forgiveness of sins; 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Paul could indeed appeal to the miracles 
by which his apostleship had been attested 
among the Corinthians, 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; but 
yet these appeals to the senses were not 
the means by which the gospel chiefly ef- 

16 



fected its triumphs at Corinth. As the 
gospel necessarily appeared as foolishness 
to the wisdom-seeking Greeks, as long as 
they persisted in their conceit of wisdom, 
so also to the sign-seeking Jews, as long 
as they persisted in their carnal mind, un- 
susceptible of the spiritual operations of 
what was divine, and required miracles 
cognizable by the senses, the gospel which 
announced no Messiah performing wonders 
in the manner their carnal conceptions 
had anticipated, would always be a stum- 
bling-block. That demonstration which 
Paul made use of at Corinth, was the same 
which in all ages has been its firmest sup- 
port, and without which all other evidences 
and. means of promoting it will be in vain, 
the " demonstration cf the Spirit and of 
poweTy'* 1 Cor. ii. 4 ; the mode in which 
the gospel operates, by its indwelling di^ 
vine power, on minds rendered susceptible 
of it, in consequence of the feeling of their 
moral necessities ; the demonstration arisi* 
ing from the power with which the gospd 
operates on the principle in human nature, 
which is allied to Gt>d, but depressed by 
the principle of sin. Thus the sign-seek* 
ing Jews who attained ta faith, found in 
the gospel a " power of God" superior to 
all external miracles, and the believevs 
among the wisdom-seeking Greeks, found 
a divine wisdom, compared with which aM 
the wisdom of their plulosophers appeared 
as nothing. 

As was usual, Paul was obliged by the 
hostile disposition with which the greater 
part of the Jews received his preaching ia 
the synagogue, to direct his labours to the 
Gentiles through the medium of the Pxo> 
selytes, and the new church was mostly 
formed of Gentiles, to whom a small num- 
ber of Jews joined themselves. That he 
might devote all his time and strength 
without distraction to preaching, he sogn 
organized the small company of believers 
into a regular church, and led the baptism 
of those who were brought to the faith by 
his preaching, to be administered by those 
who were chosen to fill the offices in the 
Church ; 1 Cor. i. 16 ; xvi. 15. 

In the mean time, the acceptance which 
the gospel here found among the heathen, 
powerfully excited the rage of the Jews, 
and they availed themselves of the arrival 
of the new Proconsul Annseus Gal Ho, a 
brother of Seneca the philosopher, to ar- 
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ndgn Paul before bis tribuoaL Sinoe, by 
the laws of die «mpire, the right was se- 
cuied to them of practising their own reli- 
gious institutions, wilAiout molestation, they 
inferied, that whoever caused division 
among äiem by the propagation of doc- 
trines opposed to their own principles, en- 
eroadied on liie enjoyment of their privi- 
leges, n^d was amenable to puni^ment. 
But the Proconsul, a .man of mild disposi- 
tion,* rshowed no desire to involve himself 
in the internal religious controversies of 
the Jews, which must have appeared to a 
Roman statesman as idle disputes about 
words ; and the Gentiles themselves, on 
this occasion, testified their disapprobation 
of the accusers. The frustration of this 
attempt against the apostle enabled him to 
continue 'his labours with less annoyance 
in this region, so that their influence was 
felt through the whole province of Achaia, 
<1 Thess. i. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 1), whether he 
«ade use of his disciples as instruments, 
or suspended his residence at Corinth, by 
a journey into other parts of the province, 
and then returned again to the principal 
aoene of his ministry.f 

When he had been labouring for some 
iin^e in these parts, Timothy returned from 
Thessalonica, by whom he received ac- 
counts of the state of the church diere, 
which were far from pleasing in every 
jrespeot. The faith of the church had in- 
deed been steadfast under its persecutions, 
and their example and zeal had promoted 
the farther spread of the gospel in Mace- 
donia, even to Achaia, but many had not 
been preserved pure from the corruption of 
heathen immorality. The expectation of 
Christ's reappeajrance had taken in the 
minds of jnany an enthusiastic direction, 
so that they neglected their stated employ- 
ments, aiüd expected to be maintained at 
the expense of their more opulent bre- 
Ün&i. Prophets rose up in their assem- 
blies, whose addresses contained much 
that was enthusiastic ; while others, who 
were on their guard against these enthusi- 

* Known by Uie name of the dulcU Gallio, 
Seneca Praefat natural, quest, iv. Nemo morta. 
lium uni tarn dulcia eat, quam hie omnibus. 

t See 2 Thess. i. 4, where Paul, in an epistle 
written during the latter paK of his residence at 
Corintb, says, that in several dmrches, and there- 
fore not merely in the Corinthian, he had spoken 
with praise of the faith and zeal of the Thessalo- 
nian church. 



astic exhibitions, went so far in an opposite 
direction as to put in the same class the 
manifestations of a genuine inspiration. 
Probably from a dread of enthusiasm, 
they could not endure that any person who 
felt himself inwardly called, should give 
free utterance to his sentiments in the 
tneetings of the diurch, for to this Paul's 
exhortation appears to refer, in 1 Thess. 
V. 19, << Quench not the Spirit." On all 
these accounts, he considered it necessary 
to address an epistle of enoouragement 
and exhortation to this churdi.* 



-* In this epistle, he evidently assumes, that the 
manner of his coming from Philippi to Thessalo. 
nica was still fresh m the remembrance of the 
church, 80 that he alludes to only one resideooe 
amon^r them, after his arrival from Philippi 
What Paid says in 1 Thess. i. 9, he could only 
say at a period which was shortly subsequent to 
his departure from Thessalonica. Hence, it is 
certain, that the epistle was written at that jonc 
ture, and that it is the first among the Pauline 
epistles which have reached us, an opinion, with 
which its whole complexion well ames. The 
reasons against this view, maintained by fikshra- 
.der, some of which we have mentioned aodendea^ 
voured to refute, are not convincing. The anxiety 
of many persons in reference to their deceased 
fHends (iv. 13,) proves indeed, that «ome of the 
frrst Ofaristians at Tbeaealoilica were already 
dead, but certainly does not justify the oondu. 
sion, that this church must have already existed 
a long time; for within a comparatively short 
time, many, especially those who were m years 
or in declining health at their oonversion, mirht 
have died, .^uso the ar^ment, that Paul, in Uiis 
epistle, supposes the existence of a church orga^ 
nized in the usual manner with Presbyters, wiH 
prove nothing against the early composition cf 
this epistle. For why should not Paul have ao. 
complished all this during his short stay at The». 
salonica, or put matters in a train for its bein; 
4lone soon afler his departure ? It is evident, from 
Acts xiv. 23, how important he deemed it to give 
the usual constitution to the churches as soon ai 
they were formed ; and this must have been mor« 
especially the case with a church which he led ia 
such critical circumstances, even apart from per- 
secutors. Indeed, if the rule laid down in the 
First Epistle to Timothy, that no novice in Chris, 
tianity should be chosen to the office of presbyter, 
had been from the beginning an invariable prin- 
ciple, we might conclude, that so new a church, 
which must consist entirely of novices, could 
have no presbytery. But there is nothing to sup. 
port this conclusion, and the circnmstanoes of Uie 
primitive apostolic age are against it The rules 
given in that epistle, as well as many other points, 
tend to prove that it was written in the latter part 
of Paul's life, and in reference to a church not 
newly organized. And what we find in Philip, iv. 
6, by no means obliges us to assume a second visit 
of Paul to Thessalonica, after which both epistles 
were written. He there says, that during the 
Ume of the first publication of the gospel amoog> 
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In his epistle, he veminds the church oT 
the manner ia which, he conducted himself 
among them, the example of manual in- 
dustry whicbhe set,. and the exhortations 
which he imparted to them. He calmed 
their anxiety respecting the fate of those 
who had died during this period. He 
warned agamst making attempts to deter- 
mine the second coming of Christ. That 
critical moment would come unexpectedly ; 
the exact time could be ascertained by no 
one ; but il was the duty of Christians to 
be always pxepaied for it. They were not 
to walk in darkness, lest that day should 
overtake them as a thief in the night ; as 
children of the light, they ought to walk 
continually in the light and the day ; and 
to watch over themselves, that they might 
meet the appearance of the Lord with con- 
fidence. 

Af\er a time, Paul learnt that the epistle 
had not attained its end ; that the enthusi- 
astic tendency in the Thessalonian church 
had continued to increase. In his former 
epistle, he had considered it necessary to 
guard them against both extremes; to 
warn them against the entire suppression 
of free prophetic addresses, as well as 
against receiving every thing as divine 
which pretended to be so, without exami- 
nation. The higher life was to be deve- 
loped and expressed freely without harass« 
ing restrictions ; but all claims to inspira- 
tion ought to be submitted to sober exami- 
nation.* He must, therefore, have had 
cause to suspect danger from this quarter, 
even had he not received more exact infor- 
mation. But he was subsequently inform- 
ed, that persons had come forward 'in the 
church who professed to have received re- 
velations to the effect that the appearance 
of the Lord was close at hand. They also 
endeavoured to strengthen their assertions 

the heathen, (which cannot be referred to a kter 
period,) when he left Macedonia, no church ez- 
oeptinsr that at Philippi, had sent him a eontribu. 
tion — ^first at Thesnalonica before he left Mace- 
donia, and then once or twice at Corinth, during 
bis longer eojoum there. 2 Cor. zi. 9. 

* It appear! to me that 1 Thess. v. 21, alto, 
gether relates to what immediately precedes — 
** prove all things in the communications of the 
prophets, and retain whatever is good ;** but in 
verse 22, he makes a transition to a general re- 
mark, **that they should keep themselves at a 
distance from every kind of evil,** with which his 
prayer for the sanctification of the whole man na. 
tnrally connects itself. 



by distorting certain expressions of th» 
apostle, which he had used during his re^ 
sidence at Thessalonica. But now since 
the epistle of Paul was so plainly opposed 
to the enthusiastic tendency which aimed 
at fixing the exact time of Christ's second 
coming; one of the promoters of this, 
error ventured so far as to forge another 
epistle in Paul's name, which might serve- 
to confirm this expectation, in which pnK 
bably he took advantage of the circum» 
stance, that the apostle in. his first epistte^ 
had satisfied himself with urging what waa 
of practical importance without giving ai 
decided opinion on the nearness or remote-, 
ness of that great event.* Such forgerje» 
were not at all uncommon ia this century 
after the beginning of the Alexandrian pe^ 
riod of literature, and their authors were 
very adroit in justifying such deception» 
for the purpose of giving currency to cer* 
tain principles and opinions. f This enthU'i 
siastic tendency also operated injuriousljr 
in producing idleness, and a neglect of a 
person's own afikirs, united with a prying»^ 
intermeddling curiosity respecting the con-^ 
cems of others. Paul, therefore, thought 
it necessary to write a second epistle to 
ThessalDnica4 ^° ^^^^ epistle, for the 
purpose of guarding them against the hasty 
expectation of that last decisive period, he 
directed their attention to the sig-ns of the 
times which would precede it. The reve-^ 
lation of the evil that opposed itself to. the 



* The passage in S^Thess. ii. 2, mightibe sa 
understood,, as if oalj the statements in th% First 
Epistle had been misrepresented ; and it,* i% oer^ 
tainlv possible to imagine, that thev had: so mis« 
applied Paul's comparison of a thief in the nigh^ 
as if he ezpected the appearance of Christ to be 
an event cIokc at hand, and only meant to say that 
the point of time could not be given more di». 
tinctiy. But these words of Paul would naturally 
be understood of the forgery of a letter in hu 
name, and the manner in which he guards agahut 
similar forjg^ries, by a postsoript in his own uuid, 
favours this opinion. 

t The Bishop Dicmysius very much lamented 
the fiilsification of letters which he had written to 
various churches^ Euseb^ iv. 23^ 

t He had at that time probably travelled fit>m 
Corinth into Achoia, and founded other churchesii 
Already he had sustained many conflicts with (he 
enemies of the gospel ; he had occasion to request 
the intercessory prayers of the churches, that he 
might be delivered from the machinations of evil, 
minded men ; for such were not wanting, who 
were unsusceptible of receiving the gospel; 2 
Thess. iii. 2. This reminds us of the accusations 
made by the Jews against Paul 
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kingdom of God— a ^Lf-idolatry excludiog 
the worship of the living God — would first 
rise to the highest pitch. The power of 
the delusion, by a hypocritical show of 
godliness, and by extraordinary power, 
apparently miraculous, would deceive those 
who were not disposed to follow the sim- 
ple, unadulterated truth. The rejection of 
the True and the Divine, would be punish- 
ed by the power of falsehood- Those per- 
sons would be ensnared by the arts of de- 
ception, who, because they had suppressed 
the sense of truth in their hearts, deserved 
to be deceived, and by their own criminali- 
ty had prepared themselves for all the de- 
ceptions of falsehood. Then would Christ 
appear, in ord^r by his victorious divine 
power to destroy the kingdom of evil, 
after it had attained its widest extension, 
and to consummate the kingdom of God. 
As signs similar to those which prognosti- 
cate the last decisive and most triumphant 
epoch, are repeated in all the great epochs 
of the kingdom of God, as it advances 
victoriously in conflict with the kingdom of 
evil, Paul might believe that he recognised 
ID many signs of his oum time, the com- 
mencement of the final epoch. By the light 
of the divine spirit, and according to the 
intimations of Christ* himself, he discern- 
ed the general law of the developement of 
the kingdom of Christ, which is applicable 
to all the great epochs down to the very 
last ; but he was not aware that similar 
phenomena must oflen recur until the ar- 
rival of the final crisis.f 
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• See Leben Jesu, pp. 558, 612. 

t When perBona have attempted to determine 
with exactness the sisrns of the times given by 
Paul, they have failed in many points. In the 
first place, they have soujrht for the appearances 
to which the apostle refers in later ages, while 
Paul refers to appearances in his own age, or to 
those which they seemed to ferbode. In other 
important periods, which preceded remarkable 
epochs for the developement of the Itingdom of 
Christ, signs might be found similar to tliose 
which Paä has here described. Slill we should 
not be instified in saying that these signs in this 
particular form were consciously present to Paul's 
mind. And thus we should fall into error, if we 
expected to find what is anti-Christian only in 
certain particular appearances of the Ecdeuasti- 
cal History, instead of recognising |n these ap. 
pearances a Christian truth lying at their basis, 
and the same anti-Christian spirit (by which the 
Christian principle is here disturbed, and at last 
wholly obscured) likewise in other ap^icaranccs. 
When, too, these signs have been looked for in 
the actual situation of the apostle, the defective- 



As Paul was unexercised in writing Greek, 
and, amidst his numerous cares and labours, 
instead of writing his epistles with his own 
hand, dictated them, as was a usual prac- 
tice among the ancients, to an amanuensis, 
letters could be more easily forged in his 
name. Perhaps he had already adopted 
the plan of adding a few words of saluta- 
tion with his own hand, in order to give the 
churches a special proof of his affectionate 
sympathy. Such an autograph addition 
would now be so much the more necessary 
for the purpose of preventing falsifications 
of his epistles ; accordingly, in this epistle 
to the Thessalonians he expressly notices 
this circumstance, that they might in future 
know all the epistles that really were his 
own production.* 

Thus Paul laboured during another half- 
year for the spread of Christianity in these 

ness of our knowledge of bis situation, and of the 
appearances peculiar to his times, has been fer- 
gottea Or, instead of estimating the ^reat views 
respecting the developement of the kingdom of 
God, which the apostle here unfolds, according to 
the ideas contained, the kernel has been thrown 
away, and the sheH retained, and they have been 
compared with the Jewish fables respecting Anti. 
Christ 

• From these words o^ Paul, 2 Thess. iii. 17, 
we cannot infer with Schrader, that Paul must 
have already written many epistles (to the Thes- 
salonians), and, therefore, that this could not be 
the second ; for if Paul had determined now for 
the first time to employ this precaution a^nst the 
falsification of his epistle, he might certainly, thus 
express himself; it was not necessary to use the 
fiiture «ff-Ttti, and yet Paul might have written 
many epistles before this. For, might he not al. 
ready have written epistles to the churches in Cili- 
cia, and Syria, and others lately founded by him, 
as well as to individuals? We cannot certainly 
maintain, that the whole correspondence of the 
great apostle, who was so active and careful in 
every respect, has come down to us. Lastly, the 
forgery of a letter under his name was still easier 
when only a few, than when many of his epistles 
were extant. Therefore the proon fail which are 
employed portly for the later origin, partly for the 
spuriousness of the epistle. And as to the saluta- 
tion added by Paul as a mark of his handwriting, 
it only follows that, under the existing circum- 
stances, he determined to add such a mark of his 
handwriting to all his epistles, but by no means 
that, under altered circumstances, he adhered to 
this resolution ; nor could we conclude with cer- 
tainty, that in all those epistles in which Paul has 
not expressly remarked that the salutation was 
penned by him, the benediction at the close was 
really not in his handwritinfr. When once that 
peculiar practice and his handwriting had become 
generally known among the churches, he might 
make such an addition, without expressly men- 
tioning that it was written by himself. 
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parts, and then concluded the second period 
of his ministry among the heathen, which 
began with the second missionary journey. 
We are now arrived at a resting-place, 
from which we shall proceed to a new 
period in his ministry, and in the history 
of the propagation of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. 



CHAPTER VII, 

TBE APOSTLE PAUL*8 JOURNEY TO ANTIOCH, AND H18 
ABNEWBD MlflSIONAET LABOURS AMONG THE HEA- 



After Paul had laboured during another 
half-year for the establishment of the Chris- 
tian church in Corinth and Achaia, he re- 
solved, before attempting to ^ form new 
churches among the heathen, to visit once 
more that city which had been hitherto the 
metropolis of the Christian-Gentile world, 
Antioch, where possibly he had arranged 
a meeting with other publishers of the gos- 
pel. This was no doubt the principal, but 
probably not the only, object of his journey. 
He felt it to be very important to prevent 
the outbreak of a division between the 
Jewish and the Gentile Christians, and to 
take away from the Jews and Jewish 
Christians the only plausible ground for 
their accusation, that he was an enemy of 
their nation and the religion of their fathers. 
On this account, he resolved to revisit at 
the same time the metropolis of Judaism, 
in order publicly to express his gratitude 
to the God of his fathers in the temple at 
Jerusalem, according to a form much ap- 
proved by the Jews, and thus practically 
to refute these imputations. There was at 
that time among the Jews a religious cus- 
tom, arising most probably from a modifi- 
cation of the Nazarite vow, that those who 
had been visited with sickness or any other 
great calamity vowed, if they were re- 
stored, to bring a thank-ofiering to Jehovah 
in the Temple, to abstain from wine for 
thirty days, and to shave their heads.* 

* Josephus, De BeUo Jud. ii. 15, rov( y*^ i vwn 
KAVAirortvfÄifovt i ttatf dxxtuc dif^miut td'oc •^YM'- 

Tf ij^w^tu juu (u^Mtf-A^d-cei Tfltc x9fML(. It appoars 
to me quite neceBsary to change the aoriat in the 
last dauae into the future (v^wtald-ai ; and I would 
translate the passage thus — **they were accustomed 
to TOW that they would refrain from wine and shave 



Paul had probably resolved on the occasion 
of his deliverance from some danger during 
his last residence at Corinth, or on his 
journey from that city,* publicly to express 
his grateful acknowledgments in the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. The form of his doing 
this was in itself a matter of indifference, 
and in the spirit of Christian wisdom, he 
felt no scruple to become in respect of form, 
to the Jews a Jew, or to the Gentiles a 
Gentile. When he was on the point of 
sailing with Aquila to Lesser Asia, from 
Cenchnea, he began the fulfilment of hia 
vow.f He left his companion with hia 

their hair thirty days before the presentation of the 
offering.*' From oomparing this with the Nazarita 
▼ow, we might indeed conoude that the shaving of 
the hair took place at the end of thirty days, as 
Meyer thinks m his commentary; but the words 
of Josephus do not agree with this supposition, for 
we cannot be allowed to interpolate another period 
before the Iv^K^s-dtu, **and at the end of these 
thirty days." Also what follows in Josephus is 
opposed to it, and Paal's shaving his hair sewal 
weeks before his arrival at JerusiJem, will not har- 
monize with such a supposition. 

* From how many danpfers he was rescued, and 
how much would be required to complete the nar. 
rative given in the Acts, we learn from 2 Cor. zi. 
26, 27. 

t Unnecessary difficulties have heen raised re- 
specting Acts zviii. 18. Paul in the 18th, and the 
verse immediately following, is the only subject to 
which every thing is referred ; and the words re. 
lating to Aquila and Friscilla form only a paren- 
thesis. All that is here ezpressed must therefore 
be referred to Faul and not to Aquila, who is men- 
tioned only incidentally. Schneckcnburger, in his 
work on the Act9, p. 66, finds a reason fur mention- 
ing such an unimportant circumstance respecting 
a subordinate person in this, that a short notice S 
a man, who for half a year lived in the same house 
as Paul, would serve as an indirect iustificationof 
the apostle against the accusations of his Judaizing 
opponents ; but this is connected with the whole 
hypothesis, of which, for reasons already given, I 
cannot approve. 

Besides, Aquila could not have taken »ueh a 
vow, because he did not travel to Jerusalem, where 
the offering ought to be presented. We must 
therefore suppose that he had made a vow of an« 
other kind, that he would not allow his hair to be 
cut till he had left Corinth in safety, like the Jews 
who bound themselves by a vow to do or not to do 
something till they had accomplished what they 
wished, as, for example, not to take food ; compare 
Acts xxiii. 14, and the legends from the wnyyvMv 
xtty 'E/S^tfievc, in Jerome db v. i. c. ii. But such 
unmeaning folly no one can attribute to Aquila. 
And Luke would hardly have related any thing so 
insignificant of Aquila, who was not the hero of 
his narrative. But Meyer thinks he has found a 
special proof that this relates not to Paul but to 
Aquila; because, in Acts xviii. 18, the name of 
PrisciUa is mentioned not as it is in v. 2 and 26, 
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wife behind at Epheeus, whither he promised 
to return, and hastened to Jerusalem, where 
be visited the church, and presented his 
ofiering in the temple.* He then travelled 
to Antioch, where he stayed a long time, 
and met with Barnabas, and other friends 
and former associates in ■ publishing the 
gospel. The aposde Peter also joined the 
company of preachers of the gospel here 
assembled, who beheld the apostles of the 
Jews, and the apostle of the Gentiles united 
in true Christian fellowship with one 

and contrary to the usage of antiquity, with a dc 
sign to make the reference here designed to Aquila 
inore pointed. We might allow some weight to 
this consideraüon, if we did not find the same ar. 
rangement of the names in Rom. zri. 3, and 3 
Tim. iv, 19. Honce we shall find a common ground 
of explanation for what appears a striking deviation 
firom the customs of antiquity, that although Pris- 
oilla was not a public instructress, which would 
haTO been contrary to the laws of the church, yet 
she was distinguished eren more than her husband 
for her Christian knowledge, and her zeal for the 
promotion of the kingdom of God ; that in this 
respect Paul stood in a more intimate relation, a 
closer alliance of spirit to her, as Bleek has sug- 
Mted in his Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 422. And thus we find m this unde- 
signed departure from the prevailing usage, on a 
point so unimportant in itself, an indication of the 
nigher dignity conferred so directly by Christianity 
en the female sex. 

* The words in Acts xviii. 21, cannot prove that 
Paul travelled to Jerusalem, for the original ex. 
pression only makes it highly probable. " I will 
return to you again, God willmg ;** and all the rest 
is only a gloss. If^ therefore, we do not find the 
journey to Jerusalem indicated in the dHLßatt and 
tutfrtßn of V. 22, we must assume that Paul on this 
journey came only as far as Antioch, and not to 
Jerusalem, and then the interpretation of Acts 
xviii. 18, given in the text, must be abandoned. It 
IS also remarkable that Luke, in referring to Paul's 
sojourn at Jerusalem, should mention only his sa. 
luting the church, and say nothing of the presen- 
tation of his offering; and that James, who, on 
Paul's former visit to Jerusalem, had advised him 
to such a line of conduct, should not have appealed 
to the example given by himself of such an ac- 
commodation to the feelings of the Jews. But 
Luke is never to be redded as the author of a 
history complete in all its parts, but simply as a 
writer who, without historical art, put together 
what he heard and saw, or what became known 
to him by the reports of others. Hence he nar- 
rates several less important circumstances, and 
passes over those which would be more important 
for maintaining the connexion of the history. Also, 
to a reader familiar with Jewish customs, it mischt 
be sufficiently dear that Paul, according to what 
is mentioned in xviii. 18, must have brought an 
offering to Jerusalem. At all events, if we wish 
to refer v. 22 only to Cesarea, the dvdt/Sac must be 
superfluous, and the K«iT%g» would not suit the geo- 
graphical relation of Cesarea to Antioch. 



another, in accordance with the spirit of 
the resolutions adopted by the Council at 
Jerusalem. 

But this beautiful unanimity was dis- 
turbed by some Judaizing zealots, who 
came from Jerusalem probably with an 
evil design, since what they had heard of 
the free publication of the gospel among 
the heathen was offensive to their contracted 
feelings. For a considerable ti^ne the 
pharisaictdly-minded Jewish Christians ap- 
peared to have been silenced by the apos- 
tolic decisions, but they could not be in- 
duced to give up an opposition so closely 
allied with a mode of thinking exclusively 
Jewish, against a completely free and in- 
dependent gospel. The constant enlarge- 
ment of Paul's sphere of labour among the 
heathen, of which they became more fully 
aware by his journeys to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, excited afresh their suspicion and 
jealousy. Though they professed to be 
delegates sent by James from Jerusalem,* 
it by no means follows that they were jus- 
tified in so doing ; for before this time such 
Judaizers had falsely assumed a similar 
character. These persons were disposed 
not to acknowledge the uncircumcised Gen- 
tile Christians who observed no part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law, as genuine Chris- 
tian brethren, as brethren in the faith, en* 
dowed with privileges equal to their own in 
the kingdom of the Mcsisiah. As they 
looked upon them as still unclean, they re- 
fused to eat with them. The same Peter 
who had at first asserted so emphatically the 
equal rights of the Gentile Christians, and 
aflerwards at the last apostolic convention 
had so strenuously defended them — now 
allowed himself to be carried away by a 
regard to his countrymen, and for the 
moment was faithless to his principles. 
We here recognise the old nature of Peter, 
which, though conquered by the Spirit of 
the gospel, was still active, and on some 
occasions regained the ascendency. The 
same Peter who, after he had borne the 
most impressive testimony to the Redeemer, 
at the sight of danger for an instant denied 
him. The example of an apostle whose 
character stood so high, influenced other 
Christians of Jewish descent, so that even 



* This is not necessarily contained in the words 
ritft iaro ']fltxd»)Sov, which may simply mean that 
these persons belonged to the church at Jerusalem, 
over which James presided. 
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Banmbas withdrew from holding inter- 
course with Gentile Christians. PauU- who 
condemned what was evil without respect 
of persons, called it an act of hypocrisy. 
He alone remained faithful to his principles, 
and in the presence of all administered a 
severe reprimand to Peter, and laid open 
the inconsistency of his conduct. '' Why, 
if thou thyself, he said, although thou art 
a Jew, hast no scruple to live as a Grentile 
with the Gentiles, why wilt thou force the 
Gentiles to become Jews ? We are born 
Jew8^-t£'«, if the Jews are right in their 
pretensions, were not sinners like the Gen- 
tiles, but clean and holy as born citizens of 
the theocratic nation. But by our own 
course of conduct, we express our contrary 
conviction. With all our observance of 
the law, we have acknowledged ourselves 
to be sinners who are in need of justifica- 
tion as well as others, well knowing that 
by works such as the law is able to pro- 
duce,* no man can be justified before God ; 
but this can only be attained by faith in 
Christ, and having been convinced of this, 
we have sought justification by him alone. 
But this conviction we contradict, if we 
seek again for justification by the works of 
the law. We therefore present ourselves 
again as sinnersf needing justification, and 

* We may here notice briefly what will be more 
fally developed when we come to treat of the apos- 
tolic doctrine, that Paul, by leyoic »o/«ev, under- 
ttandfl works which a compulsory, threatenin|r 
law may force a man to perform, in the absence 
of a holy disposition. The idea comprehends the 
mere outward fulfilling of the law, in reference to 
what is moral as well as what is ritual Both 
which are so closely connected in Judaism, main- 
tain their real importance only as an expression of 
the truly pious disposition of /ouue^v«. The idea 
of the moral or the ritual predominates only ac- 
cording to the varied antithetical relation of the 
phrase. In this passage, a special reference is 
made to the^ ritual. 

t The words, Gal. ii. 18, *< If what I have de- 
stroyed (the Mosaic law) I build up again, (like 
Peter, who had practically testified again to the 
univeraal obligation of the Mosaic law), I must 
look upon myself as a transgressor of the law, as 
a sinner." (Paul here supposes Peter to express 
the conviction that he had done wrong in depart- 
ing from the law, that he was guilty of transgress- 
ing a law that was still binding.) I cannot per- 
fcctly agree with ROckert's exposition, who sup- 
poses these words to be used by Paul in reference 
to himself. For this general proposition would 
ifot be correct, "Whoever boilds up again what 
he has pulled down pursues a wrong course.'* If 
he bad done wrong in pulling down, he would do 
right in building up what had been pulled down ; 
and even the opponents of Paul maintained the 



Christ, instead of justifying m from sin, 
has deprived us of the only means of jus- 
tification, and led us into sin, if it be sin to 
consider yourselves freed from the law. Far 
be this from us."* 

If we fitx this controversy of Paul and 
P^ter,t which as the following history 



first; they could not therefore be affected by that 
proposition, and the logical Paul would have taken 
good care not to express it 

* Paul's reprimand of Peter (Gal. il) appears to 
reach only as &r as the 18th verse, exd. What 
follows, by the transition from the plural to the 
singular, and by the ya^^ is shown to be a com- 
mentary bv Paul on some expressions which, 
uttered in the warmth of feeling, might be some- 
what obscure, and evidently not a continuation of 
his address. As to the date of this interview with 
Peter, we readily allow that we cannot attain to 
absolute certainty. Paul himself narrates the oc 
currenoe immediately after speaking of that jour- 
ney to Jerusalem which we find reasons for con- 
sidering as his third. And, accordingly, we suppose 
that this event followed the apostolic convention at 
Jerusalem. And probably many persons would be 
induced, by the report of what had taken place 
among the Grentile Christians, (which to Jewish 
Christians must have appeared so very extraordi- 
nary), to resort to the assembly of the Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, partly in order to be wit- 
nesses of the novel transactions, and partly out of 
suspicion. According to what we have before re- 
marked, it is not impossible that these Judaizers» 
BO soon after the resolutions for acknowledging 
the equal rights of Gentile Christians were paMcd, 
became unfaithfiil to them, because they explained 
them differently firom their original intention. But 
there is greater probability, that these events did 
not immediately succeed the issuing of those reso. 
lotions. It is by no means evident, that Paul, in 
this passage of the Epistle to the Galatians, in- 
tended to observe chronological exactness. He 
rather appears to be speaking of an event which 
was quite fi-esh in his memory, and had happened 
only a short time before. Besides the two suppo. 
sitions here mentioned, a third is possible, which 
has been advocated by Hog and Sneckenburgh; 
namely, that this event took place before the apos- 
tolic convention. But though Paul here follows 
no strict chronological order, yet it is difficult to 
believe that he would not place the narrative of 
an event— so closely connected with the contro- 
versies which gave occasion to his conferences 
with the apostles at Jerusalem — at the beginning, 
instead of letting it ibllow as supplementary. 

t Confessedly a mistaken reverence for the apos- 
tle led many persons in the ancient (especiallv the 
eastern) church to a very unnatural view of this 
controversy. They adopted the notion that Peter 
and Paul had an understanding with one another, 
that both, the one for the advantage of the Jews, 
the oUier for the advantage of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, committed an qffieiosum menrlacium, in 
order that no stain might rest on Peter's conduct 
Auffustin, in his Epistle to Jerome, and in his 
book De Mendaeio^ has admirably combated this 
prejudice, and the false interpretation founded 
upon it 
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shows, produced no permanent separation 
between them— exactly at this period, it 
will throw much light on the connexion of 
events. Till now the pacification concluded 
at Jerusalem between the Jewish and Gren- 
tile Christians had been maintained invio- 
late. Till now Paul had to contend only 
with Jewish opponents, not with Judaizers 
in the churches of Gentile Christians ; — but 
now the opposition between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, which the apostolic 
resolutions had repressed, again made its 
appearance. As in this capital of Gentile 
Christianity, which formed the central point 
of Christian missions, this controversy first 
arose, so exactly in the same spot it broke 
forth afresh, notwithstanding the measures 
taken by the apostles to settle it ; and having 
once been renewed, it spread ilself through 
all the churches where there was a mixture 
of Jews and Gentiles. Here Paul had first 
to combat that party whose agents after- 
wards persecuted him in every scene of his 
labours. It might at first appear strange, 
that this division should break out exactly 
at that time; at the very time when the 
manner in which Paul had just appeared at 
Jerusalem, having become to the Jews a 
Jew, might have served to make a favourite 
impression on the minds of those Chris- 
tians who were still attached to Judaism. 
But although it might thus operate on the 
most moderate among them, yet the event 
showed, that on the fanatical zealots, whose 
principles were too contrary to admit of 
their being reconciled to him, it produced 
quite an opposite effect, when they saw the 
man who had spoken so freely of the law 
—who had always so strenuously main- 
tained the equal rank of the uncircumcised 
Gentile Christian with the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and whom they had condemned as a 
despiser of the law, when they saw this 
man representing himself as one of the be- 
lieving Jewish people. They well knew 
how to make use of what he had done at 
Jerusalem to his disadvantage; and by 
representing his actions in a false light, 
they accused him of inconsistency, and of 
artfully attempting to flatter the Gentile 
Christians. 

The influence of this party soon extended 
itself through the churches in Galatia and 
Achaia. It is true that Paul, when, after 
leaving his friends at Antioch, he visited 
once more the churches in Phrygia and 



Galatia, on his way to Ephesus, whither 
he had promised to come on his return — 
observed no striking change among them.* 

* He ezproflses to the Gkilatian churches his 
aatoDishmeat that they had deserted so soon after 
his departure, the evangelical doctrine for which 
they had before shown so much zeal ; GaL i. 6. 
As several modern writers (particularly ROckert) 
have maintained it as an ascertained fact, that 
Paul during his second residence among the Gala- 
tian churches, had to oppose their tendency to 
Judaism, we must examine more closely the 
grounds of this assertion. As to Gal. i. 9, 1 can. 
not acknowledge as decisive the reasons alleged 
by Rackert, Usteri, and Sobott, agminst thete 
words being an impassioned asseveration of tlie 
sentiment in the preceding verse, and in fkvuur of 
their being a reference to what he had said, when 
last with them. Might it not be a reference to 
what was written benire, as Eph. iii. 3 ; 3 Cor. vä. 
2 7 For that what he refers to, in both these pas- 
sages, is rather more distant, makes no difference 
in the form of the expression. But if these wordü 
must refer to something said by Paul at an earlier 
period, yet the consequence which ROckert beUevee 
may be drawn from them, does not follow; for 
though Paul had no cause to be dissatisfied with 
the church itself, yet afler what he had experienced 
at Antioch, added to the earlier leaning of a part 
of the church to Judaism, he might consider it 
necessary to charge it upon them most impres. 
sivelv, that under whatever name, however revered, 
another doctrine might be announced to them, than 
what he bad preached— such doctrine would de. 
serve no credit, but must be Antichristian. Al- 
though Gal. V. 21, certainly refers to something 
said by the apostle at an earlier period, yet nothing 
further can be concluded from it: for in every 
church, he must have held it very necessary to 
make it apparent, that men would only grossly 
flatter themselves if they imagined that Uiey could 
enter the kingdom of heaven without a complete 
change of heart and conduct ; 1 Thess. iv. 6 ; Eph. 
V. 5, 6. The words in Gal. v. 2, 3, must be thus 
understood, ** As I said, that whoever allows him- 
self to be circumcised renounces his fellowship 
with Christ, so I testify to such an one again, that 
he is bound to fulfil the whole law.** Evidently, 
the second and third verses relate to one another ; 
the thoughts are correlative. If Paul intended to 
remind ue Galatians of warnings he had given 
them by word of mouth, why did he not insert the 
ircojt in verse 2? since what is there expressed 
forms the leading thought, and requires the strong- 
est emphasis to be laid upon it Also in the fact, 
that without any preparation as in his other cpis- 
ties, he opens this with such vehement rebuke, I 
cannot with ROckert find a proof that during his 
former residence among these churches, ho had 
detected the Judaizing tendency among them, and 
was forced to involve all in blame, in order to bring 
them back to the right path. This very peculiar- 
ity in the tone with which the epistle begins may 
be easily explained, if we suppose that since, du- 
ring his presence among them, he had perceived 
no denarture from the doctrine announced to them 
— and had warned them beforehand of the artifices 
of the Judaizers — the sudden information of the 
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But still, he remarked, that these Judaizing 
teachers sought to gaia an entrance into 
the churches, that they made a show of 
great zeal* for their salvation, and that the 
Gentiles might attain to the full enjoyment 
of the Privileges and benefits of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom — and that they strove to 
imbue them with the false notion» that un- 
less they allowed themselves to be ciroum- 
cised, they could not stand on a level with 
the Jewish Christians. Still he had cause to 
be satisfied with the manner in which they 
maintained their Christian freedom against 
these persons ; Gral. iv. 18. And he sought 
only to confirm them still more in thisChris- 
tian mode of thinking and acting, while he 
endeavoured to impress on their hearts 
afresh— the lesson — that independently of 
any legal observance, salvation could be 
obtained only by faith in Christ, and' ear- 
nestly put them on their guard against every 
thing which opposed or injured this truth. 
This was interpreted by bis Judaizing op- 
ponents, who were wont to misrepresent 
all his actions and words, and in every 
way to infuse distrust of him, as if he had 
grudged the Galatians those higher privi- 
leges which they might have obtained by 
the reception of Judaism ; Gal. iv. 16. 

Paul now chose as the scene of his 
labours- for the spread of the gospel, the 
centre of intercourse and traffic for a large 
part of Asia, the city of Ephesus, the 
most considerable place of commerce on 
this side of the Taurus. But here also was 
a central point of mental intercx)urse ; so 
that no sooner was Christianity introduced, 
than it was exposed to new conflicts with 
foreign tendencies of the religious spirit, 
which either directly counteracted the new 
divine element, or threatened to adulterate 



eflbct ppodaeed amonr them by thn class of per- 
sons, had more painfullv sarpriaed, more violentij 
affected bim ; and the whole epistle bears the marks 
of sach an impression on his mind. Whichever 
among the conflicting interpretations of the words 
in eh. !▼. 18, mav be taken, this much is evident, 
that Paol wished that they would act doring his 
absence as they had done during his presence. And 
this he surely could not have said, if already during 
bis former residence, they had given him such 
cause for dissatisfaction. It ie arbitrary to refer 
this only to his first.residence among them. Had 
he daring that residence noticed such things among 
them— he would also have felt that dsroM« in re- 
ference to them, he would have perceived the ne- 
cessitv of axx<t{au tjtv ^MTir, and have already made 
use of this new mode of. treatment, v. 30. 

17 



I it. Here was the seat of heathen magic, 
i which originally proceeded from the mystic 
viPOFship of Artemis,* and hene also the 
Jewish magic, connecting itself with the 
heathenish^ sought to find entrance. The 
spirit of the times, dissatisfied with all ^ 
existing religions, and^eager aller something 
new, was favourable to all such attempts.. 
Afler Paul had preached the gospel for 
three months in the synagogue, he wae 
induced, by the unfriendly disposition ma- 
nifested by a part of the Jews, to turn his 
attention to^ the Gentiles, and met his 
hearers daily in a school belonging to one 
of their numbes, a rhetorician, named Ty- 
rannus. It was most important that the 
divine power which accompanied the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel should manifest itself' 
in some striking manner, in opposition to> 
the magic so prevalent here, which by its.; 
apparently great effects deceived and cap- 
tivated many-^in order to rescue men from 
these arts of deceptioiv, and prepare their 
hearts to receive the truth. And though a 
carnal " seeking after signs" might have 
tempted men (like the Goes Simon) to cleave 
sol^y to the sensible phenomenon in which 
the power of the divine was manifested, and 
to regard Christianity itself as a new and 
higher kind of magic, — a most powerful 
counteraction against such a temptatiQ^i 
proceeded from the genius of Christianity,^ 
when it really found an entrance into the 
heart. One remarkable occurrence which, 
took place at this time, greatly contributed 
to set in the clearest light the oppositioa 
which Christianity presented to all such, 
arts of jugglery. A number of Jewish, 
Go^tsB frequented these parts, who. pretend 
ed that they could expel evil spirits fron» 
possessed persons by means of incantations, 
fumigations, the use of certain herbs, ao<| 
other arts, -which they had derived from. 
King Solomon ;t ^^ ^^^ people could at 
times, whether by great dexterity in deceiv-. 
ing the senses or by availing themselves 
of certain powers of nature unknown to 
others, or by the influence of an excited 



* In the mysterious words on her statue, higher 
mysteries were sought, and a special magieal power 
ascribed to them. See CUm^ Strom, K. 568, and 
after these, forms of incantation were constructed, 
which were supposed to possess great efficacy, the 
so-called U^tot» yptt/utuderdu 

t See Justin. Dial e. Tryph. Jod. f. 311, ed. 
CdloD. 
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imagination, produce apparently great ef- 
fects, though none which really promoted 
the welfare of mankind.* When these 
Jewish GoetsB beheld the effects which Paul 
produced by calling on the name of Jesus, 
they also attempted to make use of it as a 
magical formula for the ^Eorcism of evil 
spirits. The ui^appy consequences of this 
attempt .made a powerful impression on 
many, .who, as it appeared, had certainly 
been moved by the miraculous operations 
of the apostle, so as to acknowledge Jesus 
AS the author of divine powers in men, but 
imagined that these powers could be em- 
ployed in the services of their sinful prac- 
tices, and in Konnexion with their vain 
magiceil arts. But terrified by the disaster 
to "which we have referred, they now came 
to the apostle, and professed repentance for 
their sinful course, and declared their reso- 
intion to forsake it. Books full of magical 
Ibrmttlte, which amounted in value to more 
than ** fifty {»eces of silver," were brought 
together and publicly burnt. This triumph 
of the gospel over all kinds of enthusiasm 
and i^rts of deception was often repeated. 

E^hesus was a noted rendezvous for 
men ,of various kinds of religious belief, 
who flocked hither from various parts of 
the East, t^nd thus were brought under the 
influence of Christianity ; amongst others, 
Paul here met .with twelve disciples of John 
the Baptist, the individual who was com- 
missioned by God to prepare for the ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer among his 
nation and contemporaries ; but, as was 
usual with the prepc^ratory manifestations 
of the kingdom of r<Jod, different eflfects 
wwe produced accq^ding to the diflerent 
siwceptibility of his hearers. There were 
those of his disciples who, following his di- 
rections, attained to « living faith in the Re- 
deemer, and some of whom became apostles ; 
others only attained« very defective know- 
ledge of the person and doctrine of Christ; 
others again, not imbibing the spirit of their 
master, held fast their former prejudices, and 
assumed a hostile attitude towards Chris- 
tianity ; probably the first germ of such an 
opposition appeared at this time from which 
the sect of the disciples of John was formed, 

» The cures they performed were sometimet fbl. 
lowed by still greater evils, as Christ himself in. 
timates woakt be the case; Luke xi. 33. See also 
Ldten Jew, p. 291. 



which continued to exist in a later age. 
Those disciples of John with whom Pad 
met at Bphesus, belonged to the second of 
these classes. Whether they had beconie 
the disciples of John himself in Palestine 
and received baptism from him, or whether 
they had been won over to his doctrine by 
means of his disciples in other parts, — 
(which would serve to prove that John's 
disciples aimed at forming a separate com- 
munity, whiph necessarily Would soon as- 
sume a jealous and hostile position against 
Christianity on its first xapid spread) — at 
all events, they had received Ihe little they 
had heard of the person and doctrine of 
Jesus as the Messiah, to whom John pointed 
his followers, and considered themselves 
justified Ln professing to be Christians'* like 
others. Paul believed that ^e should find 
them such; but, on further conversation 
with them, it appeared that they understood 
nothing of the power of the glorified Sa- 
viour, and of the communication of divine 
life through him, that they knew nothing 
of a Holy Spirit. Paul then imparted to 
them more accurate instrucdon on the 
relation between the ministry of John and 
that of Christ, between the baptism of John 
and the baptism which would innitiate them 
into communioci with Christ, and into a 
participation of the divine life that pro- 
ceeded from him. Afler l^at, he baptized 
them in the name of Christ, with the usual 
consecration by the sign of the laying on 
of hands and the accompanying prayer ; 
and their reception into Christian fellow- 
ship was sealed by the usual manifestations 
of Christian inspiration. 

Paul's residence at Ephesus was not 
only of considerable importance for the 
spread of Christianity throughout Asia 
Minor, for which object be incessantly la- 
boured either by undertaking journeys 
himself, or by means of disciples whom 
he sent out as missionaries ; but it was also 
a great advantage for the churches that 
were already formed in this region, as 
from this central point of intercourse he 
could most easily receive intelligence from 
all quarters, and, by means of letters or 
messengers, could attend to their religious 



* The name /u«d7rT«i, Acts xix, 1, without aojr 
other desi^iation, can certainly be understood onlr 
of the disciples of Jesus; and the manner in which 
Paul addressed them, impUes, that they were con. 
sidered to be Chriflttans. 
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and moral oonditioii, as the oeoessities of 
the charches roiglit require. His anxiety 
for thdt» \m spiritual children always ac- 
oompaDied him ; he often reminded them 
that he remembered them, daily in his 
prayers with thanksgiving and interces- 
sion; thus he assured the Corinthians in 
the overflowing of his lore, that he bore 
them continually in his heart ; and vividly 
depicted his daily care for all the churches 
he had founded by his touching interroga- 
tions, <^ Who is weak in faith and I am not 
weak? Who meets with a stumbling- 
block and I am not distarbed even more 
than himselfl" 2 Cor. xi. 29. 

Cases of the latter kind must often have 
excited the grief of the apostle ; for as the 
Christian faith gradually gained the ascen- 
dancy and affected the general tone of 
thinking in society, new views of life in 
general, and a new mode of feeling, were 
formed in the Gentile world ; and in oppo- 
sition to the immoral licentiousness of hea- 
thenisno, which men were led to renounce 
by the new principles of the Christian life, 
an anxiously legal and Jewish mode of 
thinking, which burdened the conduct with 
numberless restraints, was likely to find an 
entrance, and must have disturbed the' 
minds of many who had not attained set^ 
tied Christian convictions. 

Probably it was soon afVer his arrival at 
Bphesus that Paul received information re- 
spoctii^ the state of the Galatian churches 
which awakened his fears. During his 
last residence among them, he had per- 
ceived the machinations of a Judaizing 
party, which were likely to injure the pu- 
rity of the Christian faith and the freedom 
of the Christian spirit. He was aware of 
the danger which threatened from this 
quarter, and had taken measures to coun- 
terwork it; he was not successful, how- 
ever, in averting the approaching storm, 
as he now experienced to his great sorrow. 

The adversaries whom he had here to 
contend with were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge his apostolic authority, because he 
had not been instructed and called to the 
apostleship immediately by Christ himself; 
they maintained that all preaching of the 
gospel must rest on the authority of the 
apostles who were appointed by Christ 
himself; they endeavoured to detect a 
contrariety between the doctrine of Paul 
and the doctrine of the apostles, who had 



allowed the c^bsenrafice of the kiw m their 
churches, and accused him in consequence 
of a departure from the pure doctrine of 
Christ. They could also appeal to the 
fact, that he represented himself when 
among the Jews as a Jew observing the 
law, and therefore, when he taught otheN 
wise among the Gentiles, he could only do 
it in order to flatter them» to the injuiiy of 
their true interest. 

Although the anti-paoline tendeiicy hk 
the Galatian churches was connected widi 
that party which had its principal seat in 
Palestine, yet persons who proceeded from 
the midst of the (jentile Christians,*- and 
had submitted to circumcision, acted here 
principally as the organs of this party, and 
exercised the greatest influence. To such 
the words of Paul in Gal. vi; 1^ must le^ 
late; that even those who were cireum« 
cised, or wished to^ be so, did not them^ 
selves observe the law. These must have 
been originally Gentiles, and, on this sup- 
position, it is less difRcult to understand, 



* Thii entirely dependB i^n whether we adopt 
the lectio recevta in Gal. vi. 13, ^i^irf/uro/^troi, or 
the reading of the codex Vaticanus approved by 
Lachmani;! [and Tischendorff J m^trw/utw/unet. f 
cannot hdp conaiderin^ tlie nrat (which has the 
jpreatest number of ori^nal authorities in ita 
favour) as the correct reading, partly on this ac* 
count, that we cannot imagine any reason why 
any one should be induced to ezpUin tl|e Jatter, a 
word requirinir no explanation, by the fqrifner, a 
more difficult one, and on the contrary, it may be 
easily accountt'd for» how a person mirht JLhink of 
explaining the former by the latter. If t|^e Uctia 
recepia be the correct one, still the expresaipn can- 
not reibr to circumcised Jews, but only to Gen« 
tiles who suffered themselves to be circumcised. 
Hiat the most influential seducers of the Galatian 
churches were such, appears to me to be intimated 
by the word «Toxo^^ovTtfi, y. 12. Hence may be 
better explained the impassioned terms proceeding 
from a truly holy zeal, with which Paul speaks 
agrainst thene persons. If circumeinon be not 
enough for them,^ let them have excision also; if 
falling away from the religion of the spirit, they 
seek their salvation in these outward worthless 
things and would make themselves dependent 
upon them. The pathos with which he here 
speaks, testifies his zeal for the salvation of souls« 
and for the elevated spiritual eharacter of Chris- 
tianity, and against all ceremonial services, by 
which Christianity and human nature would be 
degraded. And tqere is no occasion for the apo- 
logy made by Jerome, although what he says is 
correct, that we must still look on the apostle as « 
man subject to human affections: *'Nec mirum 
esse si Apostolus, ut homo et adhue vasculo 
clausus infirmo semel fuerit hoc loquutus, in 
quod frequenler sanetoe vires cadere perspici* 
mos.** 
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bow he ooold say of tiiem that they them- 
selves did not observe the law,— for to per- 
sons who had grown up in heathenism, it 
could not be 80 easy a matter to practise 
the complete round of Jewish observances. 
But, as is most generally the case with 
proselytes, they were peculiarly zealous 
for the party to which, notwithstanding 
their Greeian descent, they bad devoted 
themselves, and their influence with their 
countrymen was far more dangerous than 
that of the Jewish false teachers. 

Such a mixture of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity threatened to destroy the whole 
essence of Christianity, and to substitute a 
Jewish ceremonial service in the place of a 
genuine Christian conversion prooeediog 
from a living faith, and the danger which 
thus threatened the divine work made a 
deep impression on the apostle. In order 
to give the Galatian Christians an evidence 
of his love, of which ^e Judaizers wished 
to excite a mistrust, and to make it evident 
what importance he attached to the sub- 
ject, he undertook to write an epistle to 
them toith his own hand, contrary to his 
usual custom, and a difficult task for one 
is^ho, amidst his manifold engagements, 
had little practice in writing Greek.* 



He begins his epistle wididechning that 
his apostolic call was given him immedi- 
ately by Christ himself, as to the other 
apostles; he assures the Galatian Chris- 
tians in a most solemn manner that there 
could be no ether gospel than that which 
he had announced to them, and that it was 
far from his thoughU to be influenced by 
the desire of his pleasing men in his nnode 
of publishing the gospel ;* though when 
enthralled in Pharisaism, he was actuated 
only by a regard to human authority. But 
since he had devoted himself to the service 
of Christ, he had renounced all such con- 
siderations, and taught and acted in obe- 
dience to the divine call, as responsible to 
God alone.t He proved to them by a 
lucid statement of facts, that from the first 
he published the gospel in consequence of 
immediate divine illumination, and inde- 
pendently of all human authority; and 
that the other apostles had acknowledged 
his independient apostolic character4 With 



* Although Ihe proper meaniDg^ of the Greek 
flmxiMic, Gal. vi. 11, woqld lead U8 to anderstand 
U 08 referring to the lar^e unshapely letten of an 
Jtinpractised writer, yet I could never find in the 
words to understood, an expreasion correepondinir 
jto the earnestness of the apostle, and the tone of 
the whole epistle. Why should he not have ex- 
pressed, in a more natural manner, how toilsome 
ne had found the .task of merely writing in tliis 
lanffuace? See Schottes Commentary. We are 
iDdined to believe, that he uses the word in the 
Ufa proper sense fhr s'otf-oic, as in the later Latin 
authors we often find quanti for quot. And we 
may refer it most naturally to the whole epistle, 
ma writtei;! with his own hand. It will also agree 
with the use of the word >{et^ftAT«, when applied 
to an epistle. But, on the other hand, the use of 
the dative iji this case is unusual, and not agreea- 
ble to the Pauline phraseology, and to the frequent 
nse of the word rrif-rcx», for a» epistle. The 
reason of his writing the whole epistle with bis 
own hand, was certainly not to guard against a 
fidsification of it, or the forgery of another in his 
name, for hb opponentu, in this instance, were 
under no temptation to do this, sinee they were 
not desirous of ascribing to him any other doc. 
trine than that of his own, but were at issue with 
him respecting the truth of that doctrine, and 
actual!;^ impugned his apostolic authority. The 
connexion of the passage plainly shows us for 
what purpose he so expressly slated that he had 
written the whole with nis own hand, namely, to 



testify that his love for them induced him to un- 
dergo anv labour on their account, in contrast 
with the ialse teachers whom he had described in 
the following verses as seeking their own glory. 

* The Judaizers accused him of this in reft, 
rence to the Grentiles. 

t Schrader misunderstands Gal. i. 10, when he 
applies it only to Jews and Judaizing Christi ansL 
If we apply the assertion here made in the most 
general terms, according to the sense intended by 
Paul, we shall understand it of Gentiles and Gen- 
tile Christians. Paul wished to defend himself 
against the accusation of the Jews, that he wil- 
fully falsified the doctrine of Christ, in order to 
make it acceptaMe to the heathen. The äfn 
marks the opposition of his conduct as the /bvj^ 
^tto-rou to his former Pharisaism, of which he 
afterwards speaks more at large. This view of 
the passage does away with an inference which 
Schrader attempts to draw from it, that Paul 
wrote this epistle during the time of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. 

t The chief points which it was important for 
the apostle to establish were these : — ^that before 
he made his first journey to Jerusalem, after his 
conversion, he had appeared as an independent 
preacher of the srospel — that his first journey to 
Jerusalem bad altogether a different object from 
being taught by the apostles the right method of 
preaching the gospel — and that it was not till 
afler he had preached the gospel alone for some 
years, that he conversed with the most di»lin. 
guished of the apostles, to whom the Judaizers 
themselves were wont to appeal, respecting 
their different method, and notwithstanding that 
difference, they still acknowledged him as a 
genuine apostle. Paul's object by no means re- 
quired a recital of all his journeys to Jerusalem. 
See the remarks of Bauer in the ^ Tübinger Zeit. 
aehrift,*M831, part 4, p. Uä. 
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tbo firmest conviction that salration and 

all the fulness of the divine life were to be 
found only by faith in the Crucified, he 
turns to the Galatian Christians with the 
exclamation, *^ Ye fools, who hath so be- 
witched you I to forget Jesus the Crucified, 
whom we have set forth before your eyes 
as the only ground of our salvation, and 
to seek in outward things, in the works of 
the law, that salvation for which ye must 
be indebted to him alone ! Are ye so void 
of understanding, that afler ye have begun 
your Christianity in the spirit, in the di- 
vine life which proceeds from faith, ye can 
seek after something higher still (the per- 
fecting of your Christianity), in the low, 
the sensuous, and the earthly, in that 
which can have no elevating influence on 
the inner life of the Spirit, in the obser- 
vance of outward ceremonies ?" He ap- 
peals to the evidence of their own experi- 
ence, that though from the first the gospel 
had been published to them independently 
of the law, yet by virtue of faith in the 
Redeenrier alone, the divine power of the 
gospel had revealed itself among them by 
manifold operations, among which he 
reckoned the miracles to which he alludes 
in ch. iii. 5. 

As his opponents supported themselves 
on the authority of the Old Testament, 
Paul shows, on the other hand, that the 
final aim of its contents was to prepare for 
the appeararice of the Redeemer, by whom 
the wall of separation that had hitherto 
existed among men was to be' taken away, 
and all men by virtue of faith in him were 
to receive a divine life ; that the promises 
given to Abraham were annexed to the 
condition of faith, and would be fulfilled in 
all who were followers of Abraham in 
faith, as his genuine spiritual children; 
that the manifestation of the law formed 
only a preparatory intervening period be- 
tween the giving of the promise and its 
fulfilment by the appearance of the Re- 
deemer. He placed Judaism and heathen- 
ism — though, in other respects, he viewed 
these religions as essentially different — 
in one class in relation to Christianity; 
the standing-point of pupilage in religion, 
in relation to the standing-point of matu- 
rity which the children of God attained for 
the full enjoyment of their rights; the 
standing-point of the dependence of reli- 
gion on outward, sensible things, an out- 



ward cultus, consisting in various ceremo- 
nies in relation to the standing-point of a 
religion of freedom (which proceeded from 
faith) of the spirit, and of the inward life. 
As his opponents charged him with a 
want of uprightness, and with releasing 
the Gentiles from the burdensome obser- 
vance of the law, merely from a wish to 
ingratiate himself with them, he could 
adopt no more suitable method of vindica- 
ting himself, and of infusing confidence 
into the Galatian Christians, than by pro- 
posing the example of his own life for 
imitation. He lived among the Gentiles as 
a Gentile, without submitting to the restric- 
tions of the Mosaic Law, which' certainly 
he would not have done if he had believed 
that it was impossible to attain the full pos- 
session of the blessings of the Messiah's 
kingdom without the observance of the 
law. Hence he made this demand on the 
Galatians (iv. 12), <* Become as I am (in 
reference to the non-observance of the 
law), for I am become as you are, like 
you as Grentiles in the non-observance of 
the law, although a native Jew.''* Now, 
if his method of becoming to the Jews a 
Jew, by observing the ceremonies of the 
law when amongst them in Palestine, had 
been at all inconsistent with what he here 
said of himself, he would not have appeal- 
ed with such confidence to his own exam- 
ple. But, according to his own principles, 
such a contradiction could not exist ; for, 
if he did not constantly observe the cere- 
monies of the law, but only under certain 
relations and circumstances ; this suffi- 
ciently showed that he no longer ascribed 
to them an objective importance, that ac- 
cording to his conviction they could con- 
tribute nothing to the justification and sanc- 
tification of men; and as this was his 
principle in reference to all outward, and 
in themselves indifiercnt things, he only 
submitted to them for the benefit of others, 
according to the dictates of wisdom and 
love. 



* I aeree with Usteri ia the explanation of the«e 
words, That the Galatians had at that time adopted 
the practice of Jewish ceremonies, and therefore 
Paul could not in this respect say, ** I am become 
like you," — can form no valid objection to this in- 
terpretation ; for the Galatian Christians, all of 
whom certainly had not devoted themselves to the 
observance of the law, still belonged to the stock 
of the Gentiles, and with this view, the term Cfiuf 
isi 
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Paul cailed upon the GaJatians to stand 
firm in the liberty gained for them by 
Christ, and not to bring themselves again 
under the yoke of bondage. He assured 
them, that if they were circumcised, Christ 
would profit them nothing; that every man 
who submitted to circumcision was bound 
to observe the whole law ; that since they 
sought to be justified by the law, they had 
renounced their connexion with Christ, 
they were fallen from the possession of 
grace. What he here says, is by no means 
inconsistent with- his allowing Timothy to 
be circumcised, and accommodating him- 
self in outward usages to the Jewish Chris- 
tians.* For he means not outward cir- 
cumcision considered in itself, 6ut in its 
connexion with the religious principle in- 
volved in it, as far as the Gentile who sub- 
mitted to circumcision did so in the convic- 
tbn that by it, and therefore by the law (to 
whose observance a man was bound by 
circumcision) justification was to be ob- 
tained. And this conviction stood in direct 
opposition to that disposition which felt in- 
debted to the Saviour alone for salvation. 

The apostle, in contrasting his true up- 
right love to the Galatian Christians, with 
the pretended zeal of the Judaizers for 
their salvation, said to them, ** They have 
a zeal on your account, but not in the right 
way; but they wish to exclude you from 
the kingdom of God in order that you may 
be zealous about them, that is, they wish 
to persuade you, that you cannot as uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles enter the kingdom of God, 
in order that you may emulate them, that 
you may be circumcised as they are, as if 
thus only you can become members of the 
kingdom of God. Those who are disposed 
of their outward pre-eminence (of outward 
Judaism), compel you to be circumcised 
only that they may not be persecuted with 
■the cross of Christ, that is, with the doc- 
trine of Christ the Crucified, as the only 
ground of salvation, that they may not be 
obliged to owe their salvation to Him alone, 
and to renounce all their merits, all in 
which they think themselves distinguished 



* Keil believes that he has detected an inconBis. 
tencj in principle, and hcnee concluded, that this 
epistle belongfcd to an earlier period in the apostle*! 
life, preceding the apostolic convocation, since in 
his first zeal after his conversion he indoUred in a 
rode vehemence a^nst Judaism, which afterwards 



above others.* They wish you to be cir- 
circumcised only that they may glory in 

* I here adopt an interpretation of the words in 
Gal vL 12, difierent from that which from aneieat 
times has been received bv most expositors, and 
which, without being closely examined, has been 
mentioned by Usteri only with unqualified disap- 
probation. I will therefore state a few things in 
its favour. Hie common explanation of the pas- 
sage is, ** These persons compel you to be circum- 
cised, only because they are not willing to be per- 
secuted for the cross of Christ ; that ii^, in order 
to avoid the persecutions which the publication of 
the doctrine of jostification throogh &ith alone, in 
Jesus the Crucified, will bring upon them from the 
Jews.** The use of the dative suits this inter- 
pretation, although I believe that Paul, if he had 
wished to give utterance to this simple thought, 
would have expressed himself more plainly. GaL 
V. 11 is in favour of this interpretation, where Paul 
says of himself, that if he still preached the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, then the offence which the 
Jews took at Christianity, on acconnt of the doc- 
trine that a man by faith in the Crucified, might 
become an heir of the kingdom of heaven, without 
the observance of the law — would at once be taken 
away, and that no reason would be left for perse, 
cuting him as a preacher of the gospel Bot in 
order to avoid such persecutions on the put of 
the Jews, these persons need only observe the law 
strictly themselves, and beware of publishing the 
doctrine, that a man could be justified without the 
works of the law ; by no means would they there- 
by be obliged to press circumcision so umntly on 
the Gentiles already converted, nor does Paul ever 
ascribe to his Judaizing opponents the design of 
avoiding the persecution that threateped them by 
such conduct And if, according to the indications 
that have been pointed out, the most inflaential op- 
ponents of Paul in the Galatian churches were of 
Gentile descent, this interpretation would still less 
hold good, for Gentiles might bring persecution« 
on themselves sooner by the observance of Jewish 
ceremonies, than by the observance of the Christian 
religion, which was not conspicuous in outward 
rites. And how would this interpretation suit the 
connexion 7 Paul says (Gal. vi. 12), '* Those who 
wish to have some pre-eminence in outward thhiga 
(some outward distinction before others) oblige yo« 
to be circumcised." Afler this, we expect smne- 
thing related to it, in the clause beginning with 
Iva fjiu^ something that may serve as an exegesis, 
or to fix the meaning. But, according to that in- 
terpretation, something quite foreign would follow 
— ^that thereby they wish to avoid persecution. If 
this thought followed, Paul would have said at first 
— *' Those who long after ease for the flesh, or who 
are afraid to bear the cross of Christ (or something 
of the kind), force circumcision upon you,** Sie* 
Verse 14 also shows, thst all the emphasis is laid 
on glorying alone on the cross of Christ, which is 
opposed to settiner a hi^h value on any other glory ^ 
*ing. The thought arising from that mterpretation 
appears quite foreign to the context, both before 
and afler. On the other hand, the interpretation 
I have adopted suits it entirely. That tu^^oTwäruf 
iv 0-«^x/, that xuv/^MfAA »«t« cA^tut. is taken away, 
if men can gbry only in the cross of Christ Henoe 
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your flesh, that is, in the change which 
they have outwardly efiected in you, by 
bringing you over altogether to the Jewish 
Christian party." The apostle, lastly, ad- 
jured the Galatians that they would not 
give him any further trouble, since he bore 
in his body the mark of the sufierings he 
had endured for the cause of Christ.* 

During his residence at Ephesus, the 
affairs of the Corinthian church demanded 
his special attention. The history of this 
community presents us with an image of 
those appearances and disturbances which 
have been oflen repeated in later periods 
of the church on a larger scale, A variety 
of influences mingled their action on this 
church, and it is impossible to deduce every 
thing from one common ground of expla- 
nation, such as the relationf between the 
difierent parties; although one common 
cause may be found which will explain 

tboy oonsider the evoet of Christ, that is, the doc 
trine of faith in the Crucified, the only sufficient 
moKom of sahration, as something wearinip a hos- 
tile aspect towards them, by which they are per. 
eecuted, since it obliges them to renounce their 
ftnoied saperjority. With the positive clause in 
V. 12, " those who wish to have some pre-eminence 
accordinff to the flesh," the negative clause agrees 
very well, ^ that they may not be persecuted with 
or by the cross of Christ," (the cross of Christ is 
•omething subjective to them, by which they are 
persecuted). The mention of the cross first, ac 
cording to the best accredited reading adopted by 
Lach mann, suits this view of the passage. Accord* 
ing to the other view, all the emphasis is to be 
placed on the not being persecuted. On the whole, 
the leading idea of t£e whole paseage appears to 
be. Glorying in the cross of Christ, in opposition 
to glorying in the flesh. 

* If we only consider what is narrated in the 
Acts of his sufferings hitherto, though it is evi- 
dent from a comparison with 2 Cor. xi. that all is 
not mentioned, we shall be as little disposed as by 
what the apostle says of the persecutions of the 
Jews, to apply these words (with Schrader) to hi» 
imprisonment at Rome. What Paul says in oh. 
ii. lU, respecting the fulfilment of obligations to 
the poor at Jerusalem, miffht favour the later 
composition of his epistle, hut proves nothing ; 
for the words by no means lead us to think of 
that last large collection, of which he undertook 
to be. the b^rer to Jerusalem. He might very 
often have sent separate contributions from the 
churches of Gentile Christians to Jerusalem, al. 
though, owing to the imperfections of church his. 
tory, we have no certain information respecting 
them. On his last journey preceding his last 
visit to the Galatiana, he might have brought 
with him one of these smaller collections. 
^ t By attempting to deduce too much from this 
single cause, Storr has indulged in many forced 
interpretatioas and suppositions. 



many of these influenoes, in the pef ticular 
situation of the Christian church, which 
the new Christian spirit had but partially 
penetrated, opposed as it was by former 
habits of life and the general state of so- 
ciety. Many of the easily excited and 
mobile Greeks had been carried away by 
the powerful impression of Paul's ministry 
made at'Corinth, and at first showed great 
zeal for Christianity; but the essence of 
Christianity had taken no deep root in their 
unsettled dispositions. In a city like Co- 
rinth, where so great a corruption of morttls 
prevailed, and so many incentives to the 
indulgence of the passions were presented 
on every side, such a superficial conver- 
sion was expo^ to the greatest danger. 
In addition to this, af\er Paul had laid the 
foundation of the church, other preachers 
followed him who published the gospel partly 
in another form, and partly on other princi- 
ples, and who, since their various constitu- 
tional peculiarities were not properly subor- 
dinated to the essential principles of the 
gospel, gave occasion to many divisions 
among the Greeks, a people naturally 
inclined to parties and party disputes.* 
Theref were at first persons of the same 
spirit as those false teachers of the Gala- 



* Owing to this national characteristic, the elfi* 
ciency of the gospel among them was much dis. 
turbed and weakened in afUr ages. 

t ROckert thinks that the order in which the 
parties are mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 12, corresponds 
to the period of their first formation ; that first the 
preaching of Apollos occasioned the cformation of 
such a division in the church, who felt a greater 
partiality to Apollos than to Paul, and were no 
longer satisfied with the latter, though they had 
not yet formed themselves into a particular party ; 
then the Judaizers would take advantage of such 
a state of feeling, and join the favourers of Apollos 
in opposition to Paul : thus two parties would be 
formed. But, in course of time, the original par- 
tisane of Apollos would discover that they could 
not agree with the Judaiiers, who had at first, in 
order to find an entrance, concealed their pecu- 
liarities, and thus at last there would be three 
distinct parties. But this passage (i. 12) cannot 
avail for determining the chronological relation of 
these parties to one another. Paul here follows 
the luteal relation, without adverting to the chro- 
nological order. He places the partisans of Apol- 
loe next to those of Paul, because they only formed 
^ particular section of the Pauline party ; ho then 
mentions those who were their most strenuous 
opponents, and lastly, those through whose exist- 
ence the other parties would be presupposed. We 
have throughout no data by which to determine 
the chnm^ogical oonnexion of the- three first 
parties. 
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tian churches, who wished to introduce a 
Christianity more mingled with Judaism — -' 
who could not endure the independence and 
freedom with which the Gospel published 
by Paul was developed among the Gentiles, 
although they were not so violent as the 
Galatian false teachers, and accordingly 
named themselves, not after James, whom 
the most decided Judaizers made their chief 
authority, but after Peter, Moreover, we 
must carefully notice the difference of cir- 
cumstances. The Galatian churches could 
be more easily operated upon by organs of 
the Judaizing party who came forward 
from among themselves ; it was altogether 
different at Corinth, where the Judaizers 
had to operate upon men of a decidedly 
Grecian character, who were not so sus- 
ceptible of the influence of Judaism. Hence 
they could not venture to come forward at 
once, and disclose their intentions : it was 
necessary first to prepare the soil before 
they scattered the seed ; — ^to act warily 
and gently ; to accomplish their work gra- 
dually ; to employ a variety of artifices in 
order to undermine the principles on which 
Paul preached the gospel ; to infuse a mis- 
trust of his apostolic character, and thus 
to alienate the affections of his converts 
from him.* They began with casting 
doubts on Paul's apostolic dignity, for the 
reasons which have been before mentioned; 
they set in opsosition to him, as the only 
genuine apostles, those who were instructed 
and ordained by Christ himself. They 
understood besides how to instil into anxious 
minds a number of scruples, to which a 
life spent in intercourse with heathens 
would easily give rise, and which persons 
who had been previously proselytes to Ju- 
daism must have been predisposed to enter- 
tain. 

Persons whose minds took this direc- 
tion, placed Peter as an apostle chosen by 
the Lord himself, and especially distin- 
guished by him, in opposition to Paul, who 
had assumed the office at a later period. 
"When the strongly marked peculiarities of 
any of the apostles were blended with their 
views of Christianity, and it presented them 
in a varied form, it was in accordance 
with the different spheres of activity as- 



* See the reiDarks of Baoer, in his enay on the 
Christ-partv in the Corinthian church (in the 
JSibingtr Z€U9eknfi fir Theologie, 1831, part iv. 
F.83). 



signed them by God, and served not to in- 
jure the unity of the Christian spirit, but 
rather in this very manifoldness to illu». 
träte its excellence ; but now among those 
who attached themselves to this or the 
other apostles, one-sided tendencies became 
prominent, and that variety which might 
have consisted with unity, was formed by 
them into an exclusive contrariety. As a 
one-sided Petrine party was formed in the 
Corinthian church, so a one-sided Pauline 
party sprung up in opposition to it, which 
recognised the Pauline as the only genuine 
form of Christianity, ridiculed the nice dis- 
tinctions of scrupulous consciences, and set 
themselves in stem opposition to every 
thing Jewish. In one of their tendencies 
we find the germ of the later Judaizing 
sects, and in the other that of the later 
Marcionite error. 

But in the Pauline party itself, a two- 
fold direction was manifested, on the follow- 
ing grounds. Among the disciples of John 
who came to Bphesus, and considered them- 
selves as Christians, though their knowledge 
was very defective, was Apollos, a Jew of 
Alexandria, who had received the Jewish- 
Grecian education, peculiar to the* learned 
among the Alexandrian Jews, and a great 
facility in the use of the Greek language.* 
Aquila and his wife instructed him mon 
accurately in Christianity, and when he 
was about to sail to Achaia, commended 
him to the Corinthian church as a man 
who, by his zeal and peculiar gifU, would 
be able to do much for the furtherance of 



* The epithet dr»{ ^o^ioc griven to him in Acta 
xviii. 24, probably denotes, not an eloquent but a 
learned man, which would best suit an Alexan- 
drian, flinoe a learned literary education, and not 
eloquence, was the precise distinction of the 
Alexandrians; and his disputation with the Jews 
at Corinth suits this meaning of xo^c, taken from 
the Jewish standing.point In this sense the woid 
is found both in Josephus and Philo ; in the first, 
xo>ioi is opposed to Ui»ränt, De Bel. Jud. vi. 5, ^ 3 ; 
and by Philo, De Vita Mosis, i. § 5. Atymrttrnf m 
xoytu. But another meanin|r of the word as it 
was used at that time is also possible, and since it 
appears from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that Apollos w^s also a man eloquent in the Greek 
lan^age, so that we are left in some uncertainty 
how to understand this epithet. According to the 
first interpretation, ^^iinnr^e th n *r«7c ^n^auc," 
would only more precisely express what is con- 
tained in xaytoc; according to the second, it would 
be a perfectly new and distinct characteristic. 
This exegetical question is of no importance his> 
torically, for certainly both epithets are applicable 
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the divine cause« especially at Conoth, 
where his AlexandriaQ educatioa would 
procure him a more ready accßss to a part 
of the Jews and Grentiles. His Alexandrian 
mode of developing and representing Chris- 
tian truths, as it approached to the Grecian 
taste, was peculiarly adapted to the edu- 
cated classes at Corinth ; but fascinated by 
it, they attached too great importance to 
this peculiar form, and despised, in contrast 
with it, the simple preaching of Paul, who, 
when be taught among them, determined 
to know nothing save Jesus the Crucified. 
We here see the germ of that Gnosis which 
sprung up in the soil of Alexandria, and 
aimed at exalting itself above the simple 
faith (Pistis) of the gospel. 

But it has been lately maintained,* that 
the di^rence between the Pauline party 
and that of Apollos, related not to any dif- 
ference in the form of doctrine, but only 
to the position in which Paul and Apollos 
stood to the founding of the Corinthian 
church, as the apostle himself, in 1 Cor. iii. 
6, 7, indicates, that it was made a question, 
whether he who laid the foundation, os he 
who raised the superstructure, deserved the 
preeminence. But if we follow this hint, 
it will conduct us much further. We can- 
not stop short at these merely outward re- 
lations, but must seek in the characteristic 
qualities of these two men, who stood in 
such different relations to the church, for 
the reason, thai some were more attached 
to the one, and some to the other« We 
may presume that the manner in which 
one laid the foundation, and the other 
raised the superstructure, depended on the 
difference in their characteristic quali- 
ties. To this difierence Paul himself ad- 
verts, when after speaking of the merely 
outward relations between himself and 
Apollos, he represents in figurative lan- 
guage how every genuine teacher of Chris- 
tianity ought to proceed in building on the 
foundation that has been once laid ; 1 Cor. 
iii. 12. The connexion evidently shows, 
that Paul had primarily in view his relation 
to the party of Apollos; every other expla- 
nation is forced.f If we compare the 

* By a diatingaishcd yoimg theologian, the 
licentiate Daniel Schenkel, in his ^ Inquisitio cri- 
tiechistorica de Ecclesia Corinthiaca, primeva, 
BasileeB 1838," with which De Wette, in his late 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
has expressed bit concurrence. 

t We most carefully dlBtingmsh those who, by 
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qualities possessed *by the apostle and his 
fellow-labMOurer, as far as our information 
extend's, we may easily infer the difference- 
in their mode of teaching, and in their re-, 
spective partisans. That Paul possessed 
great force and command of language, we 
may conclude with certainty from his epis^ 
ties, as is also evinced by his discourse at 
Athens. In that eloquence which is adapted 
to seize powerfully on men's minds, he was 
inferior to no preacher of the gospel, i)ot 
even to Apollos himself. It was his pecu- 
liar natural gifl, sanctified: and elevated by 
spiritual influence for the cause of the gos- 
pel, in which he was probably superior to 
Apollos ; and if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is to be attributed to the latter, and we com- 
pare it with those of Paul, it would serve 
to confirm the opinion. In dialectic power 
also, which was founded on the peculiar 
character of his intellect, and developed 
and improved by his youthful training in 
the schools of the Pharisees, as well as in 
the skilful interpretation and use of the Old 
Testament, he was surpassed by none. 
But still between himself and Apollos a 
difference not unimportant existed, which 
affected their peculiar style of teaching; 
the latter, as an Alexandrian, had received 
an education more adapted to the Grecian 
mind and^ taste, and possessed a greater 
familiarity with the pure Grecian .phraseo- 
logy, in which Paul was defective^ as we 
may gather from his epistles, ^i^ as he 
expressly asserts ; 2 Cor. xi, 6, Now, in 
making the gospel known at C<»^nth, he 
had special reasons for rejecting all the 
aids that otherwise were at his command 
for recommending evangelical truth, aod 
for using only the " demonstration of the 
spirit and of power," which accompanied 
its simple annunciation. The Alexandrian 
refinement of Apollos must have formed a 
striking contrast to the simplicity of Paul's 
preaching ; and, if we take into account 
the circumstances and social relations of 



assailing the unchangeable foundation of Chris- 
tianity, destroyed the temple of God in the 
church, 1 Cor, iii. 1 6 and 17, from those of whom 
Paul judged far more leniently, because they pre- 
served inviolate the foundation that was laid, 
though they added to it what was more or less 
human. Of the latter, he affirms that, since they 
held fast the foundation of salvation, they would 
finally be partakers of salvation, though after a 
painful and repeated process of purifKation ; of 
the others, that they would come to ruin because 
they had dortroyed the work of God« 
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the Corinthians, we cannot wonder that a 
preference for such a style of address led 
to the formation of a distinct party in the 
Corinthian church. It was not the peculiar 
style of Apollos in itself which Paul con- 
demned ; — ^it became every teacher to work 
with the gifts entrusted to him, according 
lo the standing-point on which the Lord 
had placed him; — but he combated the one- 
sided and arrogant over-valuation of this 
talent, the excessive estimation in which 
this form of mental culture was held. It 
by no means follows, that he attributed a 
false wisdom to Apollos himself;* but the 
iOne-sided direction of his partisans, in 
which the (To^iav ^ttrsTv predominated, would 
lea^y produce a false wisdom, by which 
evangelical truth would be obscured or 
pushed into the background. Paul per- 
ceived this threatening danger, and hence 
felt himself impelled strenuously to combat 
the principle on which such a tendency 
yras founded. 

Besides the parties already mentioned, 
we find a fourth in the Corinthian church, 
whose peculiarities it is more difficult to 
Ascertain, since, judging firom its name, we 
cannot readily suppose that it belonged to 
a sect blamed by the apostle, and in no 
jother part of the first epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, do we find any distinct refer- 
ences to it from which we might infer its 
specific character ; it was composed of per- 
sons who said that they were *^ qf Christ f^'^ 
1 Cor. i. 18. If we consider this party as 
involved in the censure expressed by the 
Apo8tle,t which the grammatical construc- 



* Tliii ikuu^ againflt Apolloe, in the opinion 
ja£ Schenkel and De Wette, ii well founded, but 
,|>y no means follows from the view taken by our- 
^iTes and others of the peculiarities of the party 
^ApoUos. 

'^ The interpretation which has been proposed 
by Pott and BchotJ^ and ocooidinj^ to which, all 
oonjectores respecting the peculiar character of a 
Christ-party at Corinth would be superfluous, is 

SammaticAny possible. It assumes that Paul, in 
is paasa^, only enumerated historically the va- 
rious paries in the Corinthian church, without 
oonclttding that all who are specified came under 
the censure of the apostle. Those indeed who 
firmly adhered to the doctrine tauj^ht by Paul, and 
esteemed him, as he wished, only as an orgran of 
Christ, — ^those who wished to keep aloof from all 
part^ contentions, and called themselves only after 
Christ their common bead, must be represented as 
a particular party in relation to the other Corin- 
thian partieSf and henoe Paul distinguished them 
by the name which they assumed in opposition to 



tion of the paMage seems to require, we 
must believe that these persons did not 
wish to be "of Christ,'* in the sense in 
which Paul desired that all the Corinthiaas 
should be, but they appropriated Christ 
to themselves in an erroneous sense, and 
wished to make bim, as it were, the head 
of their party. And wo must then suppose 
that the apostle, though with an allusion in 
the first instance to their party designation 
yet including a reference to all the Corin- 
thian parties, said, "Is the one Christ be- 
come divided? Has each party their por- 
tion of Christ, as their own Christ ? No ! 
there is only one Christ for all, who was 
crucified for you, to whom ye were devoted 
and pledged by baptism.'' 

We have now to inquire what can be 
determined respecting the character and 
origin of this Christ-party? If we pay 
any regard to its being mentioned next to 
the party of Peter, and compare it with 
the collocation of the parties of Apollos 
and Paul, we might think it most probable 
that the relation between the two former 
was similar to that which existed between 
the two latter ; and that, therefore, a sub- 
division of the general party of Jewish 
Christians was intended. And as part of 
these attached themselves to Peter, and part 
to James, we migbt be induced to imagine 
a party belonging to James along with the 
Petrine; the former more tenacious and 
violent in their Judaism ; the latter more 
liberal and moderate. But this supposition 
is not at all favoured by the designation, 

all party feelings. If these words in this coo^ 
nezion only contained an historical ennmeration 
of the various parties, such an interpretation 
might be valid. But this is not the case. Paul 
evidently mentions these parties in terms of cen- 
sure. The censure applies to all equally as parties 
who substituted something in the place of that 
single relation to Christ which alone was of real 
worth. ** Has then Christ become divided ?" he 
proceeds to ask. ^ No— he will not allow himself 
to be divided. Ye ought all to call yourselves 
after that one Christ who redeemed you by his 
death on the cross, and to whom ye were devoted 
by baptism.'^ These words are directed equally 
against all parties, and perhaps exactly in this 
form, owing to the preceding designation of those 
who arrogantly named themselves ot rev y#M-ToS. 
But if these persons had assumed this title in the 
sense which Paul approved, he would not have 
classed tliem with those who incurred his oeop 
sure ; these words could not have applied to them, 
but be must have expressed his approbation of 
their spirit, which must have appeared to him as 
the only right one. 
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*« 01 rov xP*'^2^>'^ for it seems very tmna- 
tual that the adherents of James should so 
name themselves, as some have imagined,* 
because the epithet d^X^o^ tov pgiflVou was 
given to that apostle as a title of honour. 
There can be doubt that if such a party 
had existed in Corinth, they would have 
called themselves ii tw laxu}ßov. 

It we believe that the Christ-party was 
composed of Jewish Christians, such a 
view must be stated and developed very 
differently in order to bring it nearer to 
probabflity.f The name 6i rou -Xj^tttTw, — 
it may be said— -was one which the parti- 
sans of Peter assumed in opposition to Paul 
and his disciples, in order to mark them- 
selves as those who adhered to the genuine 
apostles of Christ, from whom they had 
received the pure doctrine of Christ, and 
thus by their teachers were connected with 
Christ himself: and, on the other hand, 
by applying this title exclusively to their 
own party, they intended to brand the other 
Christians at Corinth, as those who did not 
deserve the name of Christians, who were 
not the disciples of Christ, nor the scholars 
of a genuine apostle of Christ, but of a 
man who bad adulterated the pure Chris- 
tian doctrine, and had pronr>ulgated a doc- 
trine of his own arbitrary invention as the 
doctrine of Christ. This view would ap- 
pear perfectly to correspond with the phrase 
ii rw ygtirtixi^ and might be confirmed by 
many antithetical references in both the 
epistles in which Paul vindicates his genu- 
ine apostolic character, and asserts, that 
he could say with the same right as any 
one else, that he was " of Christ ;" 2 Cor. 
X. 7. But while such passages certainly 
are directed against those who, on the 
grounds already mentioned, disputed Paul's 
apostolic authority, they by no means prove 
the existence of such a party-name among 
the Jews. And one difficulty still remains, 
namely, that by the position of the phrase 
U Tou xt^^^^ ^^ ^^ '^ ^ expect the de- 
signation of a party in some way differing 
from the Petrine, though belonging to the 



* Attributed by Storr, or aa bj Berthold, to 
Mveral oA^^ouc rov »v^jov amoojr the first preach- 
era of the firoapel. 

f Aa it naa lately been dereloped with much 
aeuteneas, in the esaay already referred to, by 
Bauer, in the "* TaHnger Ztifckrift für Theolo- 
^te,*' 1831, which no persons can read without 
instruction, even if they do not agree with the 
viewB of the writer on this point. 



same ^neral division; but, according to 
this view, the Christ-parly would difiler 
from the Petrine only in name, which 
would be quite contradictory to the relation 
of this party-name to those that preceded 
it.* Accordingly, this view can only be 
tenable, if not a merely formal, but a ma- 
terial diflTerence can be found between the 
two last parties. And it might be> said that 
not all the members of the Petrine party, 
but only the most rigid and violent in their 
Judaism, who would not acknowledge the 
Pauline Gentile Christians as standing in 
communion with the Messiah, had applied 
to their Jadaizing party the exclusive epi- 
thet of 6i rw j^MTroii J 

But it has always appeared to us to be 
contrary to historical analogy, that those 
persons who adhered to another apostle^ 
and considered him alone as genuine in 
opposition to Paul, should not name them- 
selves after one whom they looked upon as 
the necessary link of their connexion with 
Christ. In tlie epistle itself, we cannot find 
allusions that would establish this, since 
the passages which contun these references 
can be very well understood without it. 

We cannot hope in this inquiry to attain 
to conclusions altogether certain and sure, 
for the marks and historical data are not 
sufficient for the purpose. But we shall 
best guard against arbitrary conjectures, 
and arrive at the truth most confidently, if 
we first attend to what may be gathered 
from the name itself and its position, in 
relation to the other party-namee, and then 
compare this with the whole state of the 
Corinthian church. In the results which 
may thus be obtained, we must then en» 
deavour to separate the doubtful and dis-^ 
putable from the certain and probable. 

We shall by no means be justified in 
concluding that, by virtue of the logical 
connexion of the two members of the sen- 
tence to one another, the persons who 
named themselves after Christ must have 
borne the same relation to the Petrine party 



• Bauer says indeed, p. 77, ««The apostle's ob- 
ject in accumulating so many name«, might be to 
depict the |Mirty spirit prevalent in the Corinthian 
church, which showed itself in their deHghiing in 
the multiplication of sectarian names, which de^ 
noted various tints and shades, but not absolutely 
distinct parties.** But if this were the case, that 
explanation only of one of these party-names can 
be correct, by which a diArent shade of party is 
pointed out 
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as the adfoeient« of Apollos to those of 
Paul. This conclusion, if correct, would 
be favourable to the view which we last 
oonsidered. But the relation of the two 
fDembers is not logical only, but subject to 
certain historical conditions. Paul does 
iiot, as in other cases, form the .members 
of the antithesis merely from the thoughts ; 
hut the manner in ^hich he selected -his 
terms was determined by matters of fact. 
As the Judaizers formed in reality only one 
party, Paul could designate them only by 
one name, and since he was obliged to 
choose his terms according to the facts, he 
could not make tfie two members exactly 
correspond to one onother. 

From the name of this party viewed in 
Delation to other party«names, we ^all 
arrive at the following conclusion with 
tolerable certainty. There were those wiio, 
while they renounced the apostles, pro- 
fessed to.adfaere to Christ alone, to acknow- 
ledge him only as their teacher, and to re- 
ceive what^he amiounced as truth from him- 
aelf without the intervention of any other 
person. This was such a manifestation of 
self-will, such ao arrogant departure from 
the historical process of developeroent or- 
dained by God in the appropriation of 
di^iipe revelation, as would in the issue 
lea^. to arbitrary conduct respecting the 
ooi>tents of Christian doctrine; for the 
apostles were the organs ordained and 
formed by God, by whom the doctrine of 
Christ was to be propagated, and its mean- 
ing communicated to al 1 men. But it might 
easily happen, while some were disp<»ed 
to adhere to Paul alone, others to Apollos, 
and a Üiird party to Peter, at last some per- 
sons appeared who were averse to acknow- 
ledge any of these party-names, and pro- 
fessed to adhere to Christ alone, yet with 
an arrogant self-will which set aside all 
human instrumentality ordained by God. 
If we now view this as the result which 
presents itself to us with tolerable certainty, 
that there was at Corinth such a party 
desirous of attaching themselves to Christ 
alono, independently of the apostles, who 
constructed in their own way a Christianity 
different from that announced by the apos- 
tles, we may imagine three different ways 
in which they proceeded. For this object 
they might make use of a collection of the 
sayings of Christ, which had fallen into 
their hands, and set what they found there 



m opposition to the apostolic character ; or 

they mig^t pretend to derive their Christi- 
anity from an inward source of knowledge, 
either a supernatural inward light or the 
light of natural reason, either a more mys- 
tical or a more rational direction. If we 
assented to the first supposition, still we 
could not satisfy ourselves, without ima- 
gining a certain subjective element in the 
manner of explaining those discourses of 
Christ ,- for without the infusion of such an 
element, the tendency to this separation 
from the apostolic instrumentality could 
not have originated, and thus the principal 
question would still remain to be answered, 
whether we are to consider the subjective 
element as mystical or rational. 

According to a hypothesis* lately de- 
veloped with great acuteness, but resting aa 
a number of arbitrary suppositions, the 
tendency we are speaking of must have 
been mystical. As Paul had considered 
the immediate revelation of Christ to him- 
self as equivalent to the outward election of 
the other apostles; so there weve other 
persons who thought that they could ap- 
peal to such an inward revelation or vision, 
who from this standing-point assailed the 
apostolic authority of Paul, while they 
sought to establish their own, and threat- 
ened to substitute an inward ideal Christ 
for the historical Christ. These represent- 
atives of the one-sided mystical tendency, 
must have been the principal opponeote 
with whom Paul had to contend. Bot in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, we can find 
no trace of such a tendency combated by 
him ; and in all the passages to which the 
advocates of this hypothesis appeal, a refer- 
ence to it seems to be arbitrarily imposed. 

When Paul, at the beginning of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, so impressively 
brings forward the doctrine of Christ the 
Crucified, and says that he had published 
this in all its simplicity without attempting 
to support it by the Grecian philosophy, 
there is not the slightest intimation that 
such a tendency (as we have alluded to) 
existed in the Corinthian church, which 
aimed at substituting another Christ in the 
room of Christ the Crucified. In a place 
where, by the over- valuation of any kind 
of philosophy, the simple gospel was liable 



« By Schenkel in the esBay befoi« mentioned, 
and advocated by De Wette in his Commentary 
on the two Epistiee to the Corinthians. 
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to be set ia the background, such language 
might very properly be used, even though 
no ideal or mystical Christ were substituted 
instead of the historical ; and it is evident 
to what false conclusions we should be led, 
if we inferred from such a declaration the 
existence of a tendency that denied Christ 
the Crucified. Paul opposed the preach- 
ing of Jesus the Crucified to two tendencies, 
^-the Jewish fondness for signs, and the 
arrogant philosophy of the Greeks, but 
never to a mystical tendency which would 
depreciate the historical facts of Christi- 
anity. Against a tendency of this kind, he 
would certainly have argued in a very dif- 
ferent manner. 

The sensuous tendency of the Jewish 
spirit we should expect to meet with in the 
Jewish part of the Corinthian church, — the 
pride of philosophy in those who attached 
themselves to Apollos, since from what has 
been said we must suppose that there was 
a distinct party composed of such persons. 
As Paul when he spoke against the Gre- 
cian pride of philosophy, had this party of 
Apollos specially in his mind, by a natural 
transition he spoke in the next place of his 
relation to Apollos. 

The passage in 2 Cor. xi. 4 has been 
adduced to prove that Paul's opponents 
preached another Christ and another gos- 
pel. Paul reproached the Corinthians with 
having given themselves up to such erro- 
neous teachers. But in that whole section 
he occupies himself, not with combating a 
false doctrine, as he must have done if the 
representatives of a mysticism that under- 
mined the foundations of the Christian faith 
had been his opponents ; but he had only 
to combat the pretensions of persons who 
wished to make their own authority su- 
preme in the Corinthian church, and not 
to acknowledge him as an apostle. These 
people themselves, — he says in the context 
^-could not deny, that he had performed 
every ^hing which could be required of an 
apostle as founder of a Church, for he had 
preached to them the gos|)el of Jesus the 
Crucified and the Risen, and had commu- 
nicated to them the powers of the Holy 
Spirit by his ministry. With justice these 
persons, he said, might appear against him, 
and assume the management of the church, 
if they could really show that there was 
another Jesus than the one announced by 
Paul, another gospel than that which he 



proclaimed, or another Holy Spirit than 
that whose powers were efficient among 
them.* 

The opponents of these view» of thi» 
passage believe like many others, that 
those who called themselves it tou x^ttfrw 
are mentioned by Paul himself in 2 Cor» 
X. 7. But here only such can be under» 
stood who boasted of a special internal con» 
nexion with Christ. But I do not perceive 
why the epithet should not be applied tc^ 
every person who thought that in any 
sense they particularly belonged to Christy 
or could boast of any special connexion 
with him. From the expression xwr$L 
«r^tfcoMTovf it is clear that these persons 
boasted of an outward connexion with 
Christ, which certainly would not suit the 
representatives of a mystical tendency. 
Indeed, throughout the whole section he 
distinguishes the opponents of whom he ia 
speaking, as those who wished to establish 
a purely outward pre-eminence (2 Cor. xL 
8), founded on their Jewish dc^scent, and 
their connexion with the apostles chosen by 
Christ himself, and with the original church 
in Palestine. Would Paul, if he had to do 

* I account for the irregularity in the imx^^K 
2 Cor. zi. 4, in this way, — that Paul was penetrated 
with the conviction, that the case, which in form 
he had assumed to be possible, was in fact impos- 
sible. This fourth verse is thus connected with 
the preceding ; I fear that jou have departed from 
Christian simplicity; for if it were not so, you 
could not have allowed yourselves to be governed 
by persons who could impart to you nothing but 
what you have received from roe ; for I consider 
(v. 5) myself to stand behind the chief apostles ta 
no respect By this analysis, the objections of De 
Wette against this interpretation are at once ob- 
viated. Against the other mode of explanation, I 
have to object that it does not suit the connexion 
with V. 5 ; that the words would then be unneces- 
sarily multiplied ; that Paul would then hardltr 
have used the words TviUyu« rri^ov XA/ußarrT*, which 
refer only to receiving the Holy Spirit I also 
think that he would then have said, not *Iji«-ovv, 
but >{M-Tov, for these mystics would rather have 
preached another Christ than this historical person 
Jesus ; or as, at a later period, the Gnostics, who 
held similar notions, taught that there was not a 
twofold Jesus, but a twofold Christ, or distinguished 
between a heavenly Christ and a human Jesus. On 
the contrary, according to the interpretation which 
I have followed, Paul would of course say, ** an. 
other Jesit9 than the one I preach," referring to an 
historical personage, and the events of biü life. 

t A comparison of the passage in 2 Cor. v. 12, 
(where the ir ir^ovmr» is oppoRed to »^p^«), appears 
to me to prove that the words must be so under- 
stood ; the antithesis of the outward and the in- 
wmrd is quits in PauPs style. 
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with such idealizing mystics, have only con- 
ceded to them that they stood in connexion 
with Christ, that they could call themselves 
his servants? Would he not from the 
first have made it a question whether it was 
the true Christ after whom they called them- 
selves ? And how can it be imagined that 
Paul, if his opponents were of this class, 
would have used expressions which are 
directed rather against the sensuous perver- 
sion of the religious sentiment, and might 
easily be misinterpreted in favour of that 
false spiritualism? Would he have said, 
" Yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
no more; but only a spiritual Christ who 
is exalted above all limited earthly rela- 
tions, with whom we can now enter into 
communion in a spiritual manner, since we 
have a share in the new spiritual creation 
proceeding from him ;" 2 Cor. v. 16-17.* 

When Paul appealed to the revelations 
imparted to him, it was not for the confuta- 
tion of those who supported themselves 
only by such inward experiencies ; but of 
those principally who would not acknow- 
ledge him as a genuine apostle, equal to 
those who were chosen by Christ during 
his earthly life, — the same persons, against 
whom he maintained his independent apos- 
tolic commission, as delivered to him by 
Christ on his personal appearance to him ; 
1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

Had he been called to oppose the ten- 
dency of a false mysticism and spiritualism, 
he, who understood so well how to strike at the 
root of error and delusion, would have cer- 
tainly entered more fully into conflict with 
an erroneous direction of the religious sen- 
timent so dangerous to genuine Christianity, 
for which he would have had the best oppor- 
tunity in treating of the gifts of the Spirit. 

We must then consider this view of the 
Christ-party, as entirely unsupported by 
this epistle of Paul, and only deduced from 
it by a number of arbitrary interpretations. f 



* These words oontain a contrast to his fbnner 
Jewish standing.point, and his earlier conceptioo 
of the character of the Messiah ; also to all that 
was antecedent to Christianity, and independent 
of it ; for from this standing-point all thinj^ mast 
in some measure become new. 

1 1 find no ^oand for a comparison with Mon- 
tanism, Marcion, and the Clementines, and I must 
consider as arbitrary the explanations that have 
been gnen of the first epistle of Clemens Roman. 
US (to which, too, I cannot ascribe so high an an* 



While those whose views we are opposing, 
trace the origin of such a party to a cer- 
tain tendency of Judaism, we, on the con- 
trary, are obliged to refer it to a Grecian 
element. 

From the peculiar qualities of the Gre- 
cian mind, which was not disposed to sub- 
mit itself to an objective authority, but 
readily moulded every thing in a manner 
conformable to its own subjectivity, such a 
tendency as that we have been speaking of, 
might easily proceed.* At that time, there 
were many educated and half-educated in- 
dividuals, who were dissatisfied with the 
popular Polytheism. These persons lis- 
tened to the words of Christ, which im- 
pressed them by their sublimity and spiritu- 
ality, and believed that in him they had 
met with a reformer of the religious condi- 
tion of mankind, such as they had been 
longing for. We have already remarked, 
that a collection of the memorable actions 
and discourses of Christ, had most pro- 
bably been in circulation from a very 
early period. Might they not have procured 
such a document, and then constructed by 
means of it, a peculiar form of Christian 
doctrine, modelled according to their Gre- 
cian subjectivity? These persons pro- 
bably belonged to the class of the wisdom- 
seeking Greeks, at which we need not be 
surprised, although the Christian Church 
made little progress among the higher 
classes, since in this city a superior degree 
of refinement was universally prevalent, 
and from the words which tell us, that in the 
Corinthian church, not many of the phi- 
losophically trained, not many of the 
highest class were to be found, we may in- 
fer, that some such persons must have be- 
longed to it: one individual is mentioned 
in Romans xvi. 23, who filled an important 
civil office in Corinth.f 

tiqoity), in order to elucidate the affairs of tiie 
Corinthian church in the times of the apostle FauL 

* The reasons allecred by Bauer, in his late es- 
say on this subject, wny such a form of error could 
not exist at this time, do not convince me. 

t Bauer says (p. 11), ** Religion, not philosophy, 
would lead to Christianity.*' But it is not alto- 
gether improbable, that a person might be led by 
a religious interest, which could find no satisfkc 
tion in the popular religion, to philosophy, and by 
the same interest be carried onwards to Christian. 
it7, without adopting it in its unalloyed simplicity. 
Why should not such phenomena, which certainly 
occurred in the second century, have arisen firom 
the same canaes at this perioa ? 
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But against this supposition, the same ob- 
jections may be urged, which we made 
against another view of the Christ-party, 
that Paul has not specially directed his 
argumentation against the principles ofsucb 
a party, though they threatened even more 
than those of other parties to injure apos- 
tolic Christianity. Still what he says on 
other occasions, respecting the only source 
of the knowledge of truths that rest on 
divine Revelation; — and against the pre- 
sumption of unenlightened reason, setting 
herself up as an arbitress of divine things ; 
and on the nothingness of a proud philoso- 
phy, (1 Cor. ii. 11,) forms the most power- 
ful argumentation against the fundamental 
error of this party, though he might not 
have it specially in view ; and it is a never-' 
failing characteristic of the apostle's mode 
of controversy, that he seizes hold of the 
main roots of error, instead of busying 
himself too much (as was the practice 
of later ecclesiastical polemics) with its 
branches and offsets. Nor is it altogether 
improbable, that the adherents of this party 
were not numerous, and exercised only a 
slight influence in the church. They oc- 
cupied too remote a standing-point to re- 
ceive much benefit from the warnings and 
arguments of Paul, and he had only to set 
the church on its guard against an injurious 
intercourse with such persons. "Be not 
deceived (said he), evil communications 
corrupt good manners." 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

The opposition between the Pauline and 
Petrine parties, or the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, was in reference to the relations 
of life, the most influential of all these 
party differences, and gave rise to many 
separate controversies. The Jews and 
Jewish Christians when they lived in inter- 
course with heathens, suffered much dis- 
quietude, if unawares they partook of 
any food which had been rendered unclean 
by its connexion with idolatrous rites. 
Various rules were laid down by the Jew- 
ish theologians to determine what was, and 
what was not defiling, and various methods 
were devised for guarding against such de- 
filement, on which much may be found in 
the Tal mud. Now, as persons might easily 
run a risk of buying in the market portions 
of the flesh of animals which had been 
offered in sacrifice, or might have such set 
before them in houses where they were 
guests, their daily life was harassed with 



constant perplexities. Scruples on this 
point were probably found, not merely in 
those who were avowedly among the Ju- 
daizing opponents of Paul, but also seized 
hold of many Christians of weaker minds. 
As faith in their false gods had previously 
exercised great influence over them, so 
they could not altogether divest themselves 
of an impression, that beings whom they 
had so lately reverenced as deities, wero 
something more than creatures of the ima- 
gination. But from their new standing- 
point, this reflection of their ancient faith 
assumed a peculiar form. As the whole 
system of heathenism was in their eyes the 
kingdom of darkness, their deities were 
now transformed into evil spirits, and 
they feared lest, by partaking of the flesh 
consecrated to them,* they should come 
into fellowship with evil spirits.f That these 
scruples aflected not merely Judaizers, but 
other Christians also, is evident from a 

* Thus Peter, in the Clementines, nya to the 
heathens, ** it^o^avu tZp kiyofitifm uto^mm X.*^ 
irm /(U/uinmf i/uff-iiTAeto-d-t." Horn. xi. $ 15. 

t The passage in 1 Cor. viii. 7, may be nnder- 
stood of persons who, though they had passed over 
to Christian monotheism, were still in some mea- 
sure entangled in polytheism, and could not en. 
tirely free themselves from the belief that the gods 
whom they had formerly served were divinities of 
a subordinate class ; so that now such persons— 
since by partaking of the flesh of the victims they 
supposed that they entered again into connexion 
with these divine beings — would be led to ima- 
^ne, that their former idolatry was not wholly 
mcompatible with Christianity, and thus might 
easily form an amalgamation of heathenism and 
Christianihr. In later times, something of this 
kind we allow took place, in the transition from 
polytheism to monotheism ; but in this primitive 
age, Christianity came at once into such direct 
conflict on these particulars with heathenism, that' 
an amalgamation of this kind. cannot be thought 
natural. Whoever had not whollpr renounced 
idolatry would certainly not be received into the 
Christian church, nor would have so mildly passed 
judgment on nieh a weakness of fidth. From 
such passages as Gal. v. 20, 1 Cor. vL 9, we cannot 
conclude with certainty that, among those who 
had professed Christianity, there would be such 
who, after they had been fed to Christianity by an 
impression which was not deep enough, allowed 
themselves again to join in the worship of idols ; 
for Paul might here designedly. class the vices he 
named with idolatry, in order to indicate that 
whoever indulged in the vices connected with 
idolatry, deserved to be ranked with idolaters. If 
we compare these passages with L Cor. v. 11, it 
will appear that some such instances occurred of 
a relapse into idolatry, bat those who were thus 
guilty of participating in idolatry must have been 
excluded from all Christian communion. 
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«case in refereDoe to which Paul gives spe* 
•cific directions. He sup|)oses, namely, the 
case, that such weak believers were guests 
at the table of a heathen.* Now we may 
be certain, that none who belonged to the 
Judaizers would make up their minds to 
•eat with a heathen.t 

Those who in their own estimation were 
Pauline Christians, ridiculed a scrupulosity 
that thus made daily life uneasy, and fell 
into an opposite error. They had indeed 
formed ri^t conceptions of the Pauline 
principles in reference to theory, but erred 
in the application, because the spirit of love 
and wisdom was wanting. They said : 
^* Idols are in themselves nothing, mere 
•creatures of the imagination ; hence, also 
the eating of the flesh that has been de- 
voted to them, is a thing in itself indifferent. 
The Christian is bound by no law in such 
outward and indifferent things ; all things 
are free to him ; fwtra Jgstfriv was their 
motto. They appealed to their knowledge, 
to the power which they possessed as Chris- 
tians ; 'pCiiftg, i^utfia, were their watch- 
words. They had no consideration for the 
necessities of their weaker brethren ; they 
easily seduced many among them to follow 
their example from false shame, that they 
might not be ridiculed as narrow-minded 
and scrupulous ; such an one, who allowed 
himself to be induced by outward conside- 
rations to act contrary to his convictions, 
would aflerwards be disturbed in his con- 
science. " Thus," said Paul, " through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish for whom Christ died."f Many 



went such lengths in this pride of know- 
ledge and this abuse of Christian freedom, 
that they scrupled not to take part in the 
festive entertainments, consisting of the 
flesh that was left afler the sacriflces had 
been presented, which the heathens were 
wont to give to their friends ; — and thus 
they were easily carried on to indulge in 
those immoral excesses, which by the de- 
crees of the apostolic convention at Jem* 
salem, were forbiden in connexion with 
the eating of flesh sacrificed to idols^ In 
fact, we here find the g^rm of a one-sided 
over-valuation of theoretic illumination, a 
misunderstanding of Christian freedom, a 
false adiaphorism in morals, which a later 
pseudo-pauline gnostic* tendency carried 
so far as to justify the grossest immorali- 
ties. But such wickedness certainly can- 
not be laid to the charge of the pervertert 
of Christian freedom at Corinth. Though 
the heathen corruption of morals had in- 
fected many members of the Corinthian 
church, yet they were far from wishing to 
justify this immorality on such grounds, 
and had this been the case, Paul would 
have spoken with far greater severity 
against such a palliation of sin.t 



* The scnipulostty of the Jews in this respect, 
appears in the Jewish^Christian work of the Cle- 
mentines (though on other points sufficiently libe- 
ral), where the following words are ascribed to 
the apostle Peter, ^ «r^ATri^ji; cd-r^ oiut dsroxetvo/utr, 
&fr% /if wii ovf*^*rtiv^At awtoi; J'uyAfAifoi h* «ro djt«e- 
d-ctfTMf «vTovc ßmr.*^ No exception could be made 
in favour of parents, children, brothers or sisters. 

t Bj the T/r, 1 Cor. z. 58, on account of the re- 
lation to the first tic, v. 28, we understand it to 
mean the same person, the heathen host, — and it 
would be a very unlikely thing that such a person 
would remind his Christian guest, that he had set 
before him meat that had l^n offered to idols ; 
but we must rather refer it to the weak Christian, 
who considered it to be his duty to warn his un- 
acrnpnloos brother against partaking of such food, 
the same weak C^istian whose conscience is 
spoken of in v. 29. 

t We might here make use of the words attri- 
buted to Christ, taken from an apocryphal gospel, 
and quoted in Luke vi 4, by the Codex. Cimtab. : 



ßaTm wr» «wt»* dyd^^ff-t, .ti /aw olitut n froMir, /»» 
»«{MC iT f i /f /(M oi/«c, iff-iautTtf^ATCc nM ^dt^aßämK 
u V6V vo/uou.*' — See Das Leben Jew, 140. 

* As was the case with those whom Porphyry 
mentions in his book De Äbstinentia CarnU, \. \ 
43, who agree in their mode of expression very 
remarkably with the unscrupulous persons de- 
scribed by Paul : ou y^ i/uias /uiokufU ra. ß^mfjMrtL 
(said they), »tv*^ otJ% T«y ^Axumtv Tct ^mrti^tt <rtn 
^vfjiet^an Kv^Muofjitif (like the Corinthian t(ouTia.^o- 
/utf) yt^ reif aTAVT»?, »oS-eiJrf^ m ^ttXAVva. T«r iJ^ 
{«•r TT Art m. *E<tv •uhaßit^mfAvt jSgaM-iv« U^»x«^/u»? 
T» Tou f ojSov f^oim^fltTi, iti /k Trttf^" i/uilf CirortrA- 
X^i"^ They appeal to their ^wdec if outf-^c 

t The departure from Christian truth in theory 
to so great an extent in tlie church at Corinth, has 
been received by many, owing to a misunderstand- 
inff of the apostle's language. They have been 
led to entertain this opinion, from believing that 
there is a strict objective connexion between what 
Paul says in 1 Cor. vi. 12, and the beginning of v. 
13, and what he says of the words to <fb c^Zjuet^ and , 
from supposing that from v. 12, he had the same 
thought in view. But a comparison of vi. 12, with 
X. 23, will show, that Paul at first meant only to 
speak of the partaking of the meat ofiered to idols, 
and to explain the subject more fiilly. With this 
reference, he had said in v. 13, the food and the 
stomach, whose wants it satisfies, are both trantd- 
tory, designed only for this eurthly existence. On 
these things the e.^isence of the Christian calling 
cannot depend« which relates to the eternal and the 
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The opposition between tbe Petrine and 
Pauline parties, had probably an influence 
on the difierent views of the married and 
single life. It was indeed the peculiar 
eflect of Christianity, that it elevated all 
the moral relations based in human nature, 
in their pure human form, to a higher sig- 
nificance, so that afler the original fountain 
of divine life* had assumed humanity, in 
order, by revealing himself in it, to sanc- 
tify and glorify it— the striving afler the 
godlike, was no more to show itself in 
an unearthly direction, overstepping the 
bounds of human nature, but every where, 
the Divine humanized itself, the divine life 
revealed itself in the forms of human de- 
velopement. Yet, as at first, before the 
elevating and all-penetrating influence of 
Christianity had manifested itself in all the 
relations of life, the earnest moral spirit of 
(he gospel came into conflict with a world 



heavenly. Compare 1 Cor. viii. 8, Rom. xiv. 17, 
Mat XV.. 17, and thos he was led to the contraat, 
** bat the form alone of the body is transitory.*' 
Aooordingr to its nature, the body is designed to 
be an imperishable organ devoted to the Lord, 
which will be awakened again in a nobler fflori- 
fied form for a higher existence. It must, £ere- 
fore, be even now withdrawn from the service of 
hist, and be formed into a sanctified organ belong, 
ing to the Lord. It miffht be, that there was float- 
ing in the apostle's mind a possible misunderstand- 
ing of his words, against which he wished to guard, 
or his controversy with the deniers of the doctrine 
of the resurrection at Corinth. In either ease he 
would be led by these recollections to leave the 
topic with which he began, and to speak against 
those excesses in the C^inthian church of which 
he had not thought at first And this again led 
him to answer the questions proposed to nim re- 
specting the relation of the sexes. AAer that he 
returns again, at the beginning of the 8th chapter, 
to the subject of ** things ofiered to idols," but from 
another point, and after several digressions to other 
subjects which may easily be explained from the 
association of ideas, he begun again in ch. x. v. 
23, the exposition of his sentiments in the same 
form as in ch. vi. v. 13. What Billroth has said 
in his commentary, p. 83, against this interpreta- 
tion, that thus we lose the evideYit contrast and 
parallelism between the words toc ß^m/MrA t» not- 

XJAf KAt a SMXICt TOiC B^«/UA7<, aud TO jf O-mfAA CU T« 

sro^TiME, flUiXflt Tif tufiuh »au o xv^tot T« ff-tf^fliTi, ap- 
pears' without foundation. It is only assumed that 
Paul formed this contrast from a more general view 
of the subject, and without limiting it to a perver- 
sion of the doctrine of Christian liberty, actually 
existing in the church. What De Wette has lately 
advanced in his commentarv against this interpre- 
tation, has not altered my views, though I have ex- 
amined with pleasure the reasons advanced by this 
distinguished critic 

19 



under the dominatioB of sinful kists ; so» 
for a short time, an ascetic tendency averse 
from the marriage union (which though not 
in accordance with the spirit of the gospeU 
might be excited by the opposition it made 
to the corruptioD of the worid)^would 
easily make its appearance, especially 
since there was an expectation of the 
speedy passing away of ail earthly things, 
antecedently to the perfect developement of 
the kingdom of God. The conviction, that 
ere the kingdom of God would attain ita 
perfection, the earthly life of mankind must 
in all its forms be penetrated' by the life of 
the kingdom of God, and that all these 
forms would be made vehicles of its mani*» 
festation — this conviction could be formed 
only by degrees from the historical course 
of the developement. And as to what con« 
cems marriage especially, Christ had cer- 
tainly by presenting the idea of it as % 
moral union, requisite for the complete de- 
velopement of the type of humanity aa 
transformed by the divine principle of llfe^ 
and thus for the realization of the kingdoms 
of Giod in a moral union of the sexes, de-^ 
signed for their mutual completement-^by 
all this, he had at once disowned the as- 
cetic contempt of marriage, which viewa 
it only on its sensuous side, and rejects its 
true idea as realized in the divine life. Yet 
till Christianity had penetrated more inta 
the life of humanity, and thereby had re- 
alized this idea of marriage as a peculiar 
form of manifestation belonging to the king^ 
dom of God, zeal for the kingdom of God 
might view marriage as a relation tending to, 
distract the mind, and to withdraw it froiy^ 
that one fundamental direction. And be« 
sides, though the Christian view in all its 
purity and completeness, was in direct op- 
position to the ascetic over-valuation of 
celibacy ; yet Christianity was equally re« 
pugnant to the ancient Jewish notion, ac- 
cording to which celibacy was considered 
a disgrace and a curse. As Christianity 
made every thing depend on the dUposuion^ 
as it presented the means of salvation and 
improvement for all conditions of human 
kind, and a higher Hfe which would find 
its way into all states of sufl^ring humanity 
and open a source of happiness under 
suffering ;— so it also taught, that a single 
life, where circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary, might be sanctified and ennobled by 
its relation to the kingdom of God» and 
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become a peoaliar meens ür the furdier* 
aooe of that olgeet.* 

Thus Chrtstienity bad to maintain a con^ 
flict in the Corinthian church with two op- 
posing mie-sided tendencies of the moral 
sentiments, — the ascetic over-Taluation of 
celibacy, and the tendency which would 
enforce marriage as an unconditional, uni- 
▼ersal law, without admitting that variety 
of the social relationf, under which the 
kingdom of Gtod was capable of ezhibitiiig 
itself. 

The first tendency certainly did not pro- 
ceed from the Judaizing section of the 
efavrch, for those apostles to whose autho- 
ffity the Petrine party specially appealed, 
weie married; and took their wives with 
them on their missionary, journeys ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 6 ; besides, that such ascetism was to- 
tally foreign to their national manners. 
From the Hebrew standing-point a fruitful 
marriage appeared as a peculiar blessing 
and bonour; while unmarried life, or a 
^kildless marriage, was esteemed a dis- 
grace. Though by the feeling of sadness 
ait the passing away of the glory of the 
ancient theocracy, and of dissatisfaction 
with »the existing religion, and by the infu- 
sion .of foreign oriental elements, ascetic 
tendencies were produced in the later Ju- 
daizers; still the spirit of the original He- 
brew! system made itself felt, and coun- 
teracted to a certain extent the ascetic ten- 
dencies, both in Judaism and Christianity.^ 



• Comysfe MtMUffiw m. 11, 19, LOten Jmk, p. 
S67. If we think of the deiolatioiis that took plaoe 
at the fall of the Roman Empire, and the national 
mijfratiqns, — how important was it for such times, 
that Christianity shomd allow a point of view from 
which a single life might be esteemed as a charism, 
thoof h tins point of view might be cboeen owinar 
ito an asceüc bias. How important that that whl<£ 
was occasioned by the pressure of drcumstances, 
jhoold be made a means of blessing, (by the edn- 
«stioQ of the rude nations effected by the monkish 
orders).— See the valuable remarks of F. ▼. Meyer, 
in his review of Olshausen's Commentary. 

t Hence also the ascetic tendency of the Esse- 
nee was corrected by a party who introduced mar- 
riage into this sect 

t This opposition appeared among the later de. 
flcendants of the Judaixers of this age. Thus in 
the Clementines, it is given as the characteristic 
of a true prophet, yt/uiof ve/u<Twii, •yn^^rttAf avy. 
Xit^ Htm, iiL ^ 16u It is enjoined on the over- 
■sers of the churdi ^ 68, notv /u» fterer ji«<r«niyflT- 
•Wfliv rev( >«^o»c, «xx« »«u t«v irf9ßtßK*vrmf, Epi- 
phannns says of that dass of Efbronites whom he 
deseribea, that they reject irm^B*9ML ; ** «van««{otfri 



But among the Pftuline party, an over- 
valuation of the single life more or less 
prevailed, and in this respect they thought 
themselves countenanced by the example 
of their apostle. The Judaizers, on the 
other hand, remained on the ancient He« 
brew standing^point, as uncompromising 
opponents of celibacy.* 

The opposition against the rigidness of 
Judaism, and that false liberalism which 
actuated many, disposed them to break 
through several wholesome moral restraints. 
It was maintained, and with justice, that 
Christianity had broken down the wall of 
separation between the sexes, in reference 
to the coiA^ems of the higher life, and bad 
freed woman from her state of servitude. 
But seduced by the spirit of false freedom» 
individuals had been led to overstep the 
limits prescribed by nature and sound 
morals, and rendered sacred ,by Christi- 
anity. Women, contrary to the customs 
prevalent among the 6reeks,t appeared 
in the Christian assemblies unvailed, and, 
putting themselves on an equality with the 
men, assumed the office of public teachers. 

The want of Christian love was also 
evinced by the disputes that arose respecting 
property, which the parties were not wil- 
ling to decide, as had been hitherto customary 
in the Jewish and Christian churches, by 
arbitrators chosen from among themselves ; 
these Gentile Christians, boastful of their 
freedom, set aside the scruples which re- 
strained Jewish Christians, and appealed 
without hesitation to a heathen tribunal. 

By this defect in the spirit of Christian 
love, those religious feasts which were par- 
ticularly fitted to represent the loving com- 
munion of Christians and to maintain its 
vigour, lost their true significance, those 
Christian AgapsB, which composed one 
whole with the celebration of the Last Sup- 

M»f tm «••{* «ti/TOic A/sttf-imx«." Similar things 
are found in the religions books of the 2Sabians 
against monkery. 

* When Paul in \ Cor. yfl 40, recommends oefi- 
bacy in certain cases, he appears to have in Tiew 
the Judaizers, who set themMlves against an apos- 
tolic authority; for in the words *«/om /t «d>« 
rnv^« ^fou t;^*'',*' he appears to contradict those 
who believed and asserted that they alone bad the 
Spirit of God. 

t This appears to me the most simple and nata* 
ral interpretation. What has been said by some 
respecting the difference of the Roman and Greek 
customs of aperio or operto capite sacra ikoere, 
hardly applicable i 
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per. At these love-feastg, the power oi 
Christian fellowship was shown in over- 
coming all the differences of lAnk and edu- 
cation ; rich and poor, masters and slaves, 
partook with one another of the same aim 
pie meal. But in the Corinthian church, 
where those difieiences were so strongly 
marked, this could not be attained. There 
existed among the €rfeeks an ancient cus- 
tom of holding entertainments at which 
each one brought his food with him, and 
consumed it alone.* The Agapse in the 
Corinthian church were conducted on the 
plan of this ancient custom, although the 
peculiar object of the institution was so 
different; consequently, the distinction of 
rich and poor was rendered peculiarly 
prominent, and the rich sometimes indulged 
in excesses which desecrated the character 
of these meetings. 

The predominant Grecian character and 
con^tution of the Corinthian church, ap- 
peared in zeal for mutual communication by 
speaking in their public assemblies, and 
for the cultivation of those charisms which 
related to oral religious instruction ; but it 
took a one-sided direction, which showed 
its baneful influence at a later period in the 
Greek church, an aspiring rather after ex- 
traordinary powers of discourse, than after 
a life of eminent practical godliness.f This 
unpractical tendency, and the want of an 
all-animating and guiding love, were also 
shown in their mode of valuing and apply- 
ing the various kinds of charisms which 
related to public speaking; in their one- 
sided over-valuation of gifts they sought for 
the more striking and dazzling, such as 
speaking in new tongues, in preference to 
those that were more adapted to general 
edification. 

To which of the parties in the Corinthian 
church, the opponents of the doctrine of 
the resurrection belonged cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, since we have no 
precise account of their peculiar tenets. 
No other source of information is left open 



* See XnNyil JKemoroM. UL 14. The «oyMS'orM 
fuus« bore a greater reaemblance to the A^p«; 
■t these feasts, all that each hrou^ht was made a 
Mft of a oommon meal, which the chronicler Jo- 
hannes Malala mentions as contiooing to be prae- 
tieed even in his time. See vii. Chronofraph. e. 
collect Niebuhr. p. 180. 

f Paul reminds them in 1 Cor. !▼. 30, that a par- 
tieipatioD in the kingdom of God is shown not in 
hifhi«oaiidiiig words, bot in the p^wer of the life. 



to us, than what we may infer from the 
objections against the doctrine of the vesur* 
rection which Paul seems to presuppose, 
and from the reasons alleged by him in 
its favour, and adapted to the standing- 
point fjrom which they assailed it As to 
the former, Paul might construct these oh* 
jections, (as he had often done* on other 
occasions when developing an important 
subject,) without our being authorized to 
infer that they were exactly the objections 
which had been urged by the impugnera 
of the doctrine. And as to the latter, in 
his mode of establishing the doctrine, he 
might follow the connexion with other 
Christian truths in which this arlide of 
faith presented itself to his own mind, and 
without being influenced by the pecdiar 
mode of the opposition made to it. 

When Paul, for example, adduced the 
evidence for the truth of the resurrection of 
Christ, this will not justify the inference^that 
his Corinthian opponents denied the resur- 
rection of Christ ; for, without regarding their 
opposition, he might adopt this line of argo« 
ment, because to his own mind, Aitkin the 
resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of faith in the resurrection of the redeemed. 
He generally joins together the doctrines of 
the resurrection and of immortality, and 
hence some may infer that his opponents 
generally denied personal immortality. But 
still it remains a question, whethen Pbul 
possessed exact information respectitig the 
sentiments of these persons, or whether he 
did not follow the connexion in which the 
truths of the Christian faith were presented 
to his own mind, and his habit of seeing in 
the opponents of the doctrines of the resur- 
rection those also of the doctrine of immor- 
tality, since both stood or feH together in 
the Jewish polemical theobgy. 

This controversy on the resurrection has 
been deduced from the ordinary opponents 
of that doctrine among the Jews, the Sad- 
duoees, and it has hence been concluded 
that it originated with the Judaizing party 
in the Corinthian church. This supposi« 
tion appears to be confirmed by the circum- 
stance that Paul particularly mentions, as 
witnesses for the truth of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, Peter and James, who were the most 
distinguished authorities of the Judaizing 
party; but this cannot be esteemed a proof» 
for he must on any supposition have laid 
special weight on the testimony of tb» 
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apostles collectively, and of these in par- 
ticular, for the appearance of Christ re- 
peated to tfaeiB after his resurrection. Had 
he thought of the Saddueees, he woald 
have joined issue with them on their pecu- 
liar mode of reasoning from the alleged 
silence of the Pentateuch, just as Christ 
opposed the Saddiioees from this standing- 
point. But we no where find an «xampTe 
of the mingling of Sadduceeism and Chris- 
tianity, and as they present no points of 
oonnexion with one another, such an amal- 
gamation is in the highest degree impro- 
bable. 

A similar reply must be made to those 
who imagine that the controversy on the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and the denial 
of that of immortality, may be explained 
from a mingling of the Epicurean notions 
with Chris^mity. Yet the passages in 1 
Cor. XV. dS-d5, may appear to be in favour 
of this view, if we consider the practical 
consequence deduced by Paul from that 
denial of t^e resurrection as a position laid 
down in the sense of the Epicureans, if we 
find in that passage a warning against their 
God-forgetting levky, and against the in- 
fectious example of the lax morals which 
were the o£ipring of their unbelief. Yet 
die .objections would not apply with equal 
fisroe to this interpretation as to the first.'*^ 
From the delicacy and mobility of the Gre- 
cian character, so susceptible of all kinds 
of impressions, we can more easily ima- 
gine such a mixture of contradictory men- 
tal elements and such inconsistency, than 
from the stiffness of Jewish nationality, and 
the strict, dogmatic, decided nature of 
Sadduceeism. To this may be added, that 
the spirit of the times, so very much dis- 
posed to Eclecticism and Syncretism, 
tended to bring nearer one another and to 
amalgamate modes of thinking that, at a 
different period, would have stood in most 
direct and violent opposition. Yet it would 
be difiicult to find in Christianity, whether 
viewed on the doctrinal or ethical side, any 
thing which could attract a person who 
was devoted to the Epicurean philosophy, 
and induce him to include something Chris- 
tian in his Syncretism, unless we think of 
something entirely without reference to all 
the remaining peculiarities of Christianity, 

* Ab ßsor correctly remarb in his Eoay on 
theChriit.iMTty,p.61. 



relating only to the idea of a monotheistic 
universal religion, in opposition to the popu- 
lar superstitions, and some moral ideas 
detached firom thetr connexion with the 
whole system ; bat this would be at least 
not very probable, and might more easily 
happen in an age when Christianity had 
long been fermenting in the general mind» 
rather than on its first appearance in the 
heathen world. All history, too, testifies 
against this supposition; for we always 
see the Epicurean philosophy in hostility 
to Christianity, and never in the first ages 
do we find any approximation of the two 
standing-points. As to the only passage 
which may appear to favour this view, 1 
Cor. XV. 82-35, it is not clear that the op- 
ponents of the doctrine of the resurrection 
had really brought forward the maxims 
here stated. It might be, that Paul here 
intended only to characterize that course of 
livbg which it appeared to him must pro- 
ceed from the consistent carrying out of a 
phik)sophy that denied the distinction of 
man to eternal life; for the idea of eter» 
nal life and of the reality of a striving 
directed to eternal things were to him cor- 
relative ideas. And when persons who 
had made a profession of Christianity could 
fall into a denial of eternal life, it appeared 
to him as an infatuation of mind proceed- 
ing from afi.a^ia, and hurrying a man 
away to sinful practice ; a forgetfulness of 
God, or the mark of a state of estrange- 
ment from God, in which a man knows 
nothing of God. It is much more probable, 
that philosophically educated Gentile Chris- ' 
tians.were prejudiced against the doctrine 
of the resurrection from another standing- 
point, as in later times ; the common rude 
conception of this doctrine which Paul par- 
ticularly combated probably, gave rise to 
many such prejudices* The objections, 
bow can such a body as the present be 
united to the soul in a higher condition, and 
how is it possible that a body which has 
sunk into corruption should be restored 
again; these objections would perfectly 
suit the standing-point of a Gentile Chris- 
tian, who had received a certain philosophi- 
cal training, although it cannot bo affirmed 
with certainty, that precisely these objec- 
tions were brought forward in the present 
instance. And if we are justified in sup- 
posing, that by the Christ-party is roeaot 
one that, from certain expressions of Christ 
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which they explained according to their 
subjective standing-point, constructed a pe- 
Cttliar philosophical Christianity, it would 
be raost probable that such persons formed 
an idea of a resurrection only in a spiritual 
aense, and explained in this manner the 
expressions of Christ himself relating to the 
resurrection, as we must in any case as- 
sume that those who wished to be Chris- 
tians and yet denied the future resurrection, 
were far removed from the true standard of 
Christian doctrine in other respects, and 
had indulged in arbitrary explanations of 
such of the discourses of Christ as they 
were acquainted with. 

It may be asked, where and in what 
manner did Paul receive the first accounts 
of these disturbances in the Corinthian 
church 1 From several expressions of 
Pbul in his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians,* it appears that when he wrote his 
admonitory epistle, he had been there again, 
but only for a very short time, and that he 
must have had many painful experiences of 
the disorders among them, though they 
might not all have appeared during his 
visitf 

* Between which and the First Epistle, Paul 
oould have taken no journey to Corinth, and yet 
in the First Epistle, as we shall presently see, there 
is a passaife which must be most natorally referred 
to a mecedmg second journey to that city. 

1 1 must now declare myself^ after repeated ex- 
aminations, more decidedly than in the first edi- 
tion, in favour of the view maintained by Bleek in 
his valuable essay in the " Theolo|pschen Studien 
und Kritiken,** 1830, part iii. which has since 
been approved by ROckert, — ^by Schott, in his 
discussion of some important chronolo^cal points 
in the history of the apostle Paul, Jena, 1832, — 
and by Gredner, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament,— and by others. Though some of 
tiie passages adduced as evidence for this opinion 
admit of another interpretation, yet, taken alto- 
gether, they establish the second visit of Paul to 
this church as an undeniable fact The passage 
in S Cor. zii. 14, compared with v. 13, we must 
naturally understand to mean, that, as he had 
already stayed twice at Corinth without receiving 
the means of support firom the church, he was re- 
solved so to act on his third visit, as to be no more 
a burden to them than on the two former occa- 
sions. If verse 14 be understood to mean (a sense 
of which the words will admit), that he was plan- 
ning to come to them a third time, we must sup- 
jAy what is not expressiv said, that he would cer- 
tainly execute this resolution, and yet the words 
so understood do not quite suit the connexion. 
According to the most approved reading of 2 Cor. 
ii. ], the irtLXtf must be referred to the whole 
clause w xw» ixd«?» and then it follows, that 
Paul had already mtce receiTed a painful impree- 



Owing to the breaks in the narrative of 
the Acts, it is difficult to decide, when this 
second visit to Corinth took place. If the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians had not 
been addressed at the same time to the 
churches at Achaia, we might suppose that 



sion fh»m the Corinthians in a visit made to thern^ 
which cannot refer to his first residence among 
them, and therefore obliges us to suppose a second 
already past In the passage 2 Cor. xii. 21, which 
cannot here be brought in proof, it is indeed possi- 
ble, and, according to the position of the words, is 
most natural, to connect the mixtr with ixdvrr«; 
but we may be allowed to suppose that the s^aiAiy 
belongs to T^rutmo^ but is placed first for em- 
I^asis. In this case, the introduction of the intxif, 
which yet is not added to tx^«? in v. 20, as well 
as the positbn of the whole clause* ir«x<r ix^fVT«« 
is made good, and the connexion with what follows 
favours this interpretation. Paul, in v. 21, ex- 
presses his anxiety lest Grod should humble him a 
second time among them when he came. Accord- 
ingly, we should thus understand xii. 1, foUowing 
the simplest interpretation, though this passage 
may be otherwise understood, (if it be supposed to 
mean, that as he bad already twice announced his 
intended coming to Corinth, having now a third 
time repealed his threatening, he would certainly 
execute it). I am now intending for a third 
time to come to you, and as what is supported by 
two or three witnesses most be valid, so now what 
I have threatened a second and a third time, will 
certainly be fulfilled. I have (when I was with 
you a second time) told beforehand, those who 
had sinned, and all the rest, and I now say it to 
them a second time, as if I were with you—- 
though I now (this now is opposed to formerly, 
since when present among them, he had expressed 
the same sentiments,) that if I come to you again, 
I will not act towards you with forbearance, (as 
Paul, when he came to them a second time, still 
behaved with forbearance, though he had already 
sufficient cause for dissatisftction with them). De 
Wette, indeed, objects against this interpretation, 
that the mention of the first visit of Paul to Co- 
rinth would be in this case quite superfluous ; but 
if, during his second visit, he had not acted with 
severity towards the Corinthians, but intended to 
do so on this third occasion, because they had not 
listened to his admonitions, he would have reason 
to mention his two first visits together, in order to 
mnik more distinctly in what respect the third 
would be distinguished firom the other two. And 
though, during his first residence among them, 
bis experience was on the whole pleasing, yet in 
this long period many things must have happened 
with which he could not be satisfied, but which he 
treated gently, trusting to the future progress df 
their Christian life, we may find m Üie first 
epistle, a trace of this his second residence at Co- 
rinth. When in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, Paul says, that he* 
intended not now to see them by the way, d^n 
and its position allows us to assume a reference to 
an earlier visit, which he made only **by the 
way," f r «ret^e^ and as this was so very transient, 
we may account for his making no further aUo« 
to it in the first epistle. 
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PruI, during Us long Midenoe at Corinth, 
had taken miaaionary or viaitation jonrneja 
throughout other parte of Achaia, and that 
be thoa onoe more returned to Corinth, 
only for a short time, in order to fetch 
Aquila for the puney he had in prospect. 
It appears that on this journey he was ex- 
posed to many dangers, and that on his 
deliverance from them he made the tow 
mentioned ahove. But since the second 
epistle was also directed to the churches in 
Achaia, this supposition, in order to be 
maintained, must be so modified, that Paul 
could have made in the mean time another 
longer journey, and returned back again to 
Achaia — ^which it is not easy to admit. Or 
we must supjxMe, that during his longer 
residence at Ephesus, of which we are now 
speaking, he undertook another missionary 
journey, and called in passing at Corinth ; 
or that, by the anxiety which the news 
brought from Corinth excited in his mind, 
be was induced to go thither from Ephesus, 
but on account of circumstances which 
called him back to Ephesus, he could stay 
only a short time with the Corinthian 
church, and therefore gave them notice of 
a longer residence among them. But it 
does not well agree with this last supposi- 
tion, that Paul distinguishes this visit as 
one that took place ** by the way." And 
especially if it took place not long before 
the first epistle, we might the more expect 
allusions to it in that. The communica- 
tions between Paul and the Corinthian 
church aeem also to presuppose, that he 
bad not been with them for a considerable 
time. There remains only a third suppo- 
sition, that the visitation which he made after 
bis departure from Antioch to the churches 
earlier founded by him (Acts xviii. 23) be- 
fore he entered on a fresh field of labour, 
was of greater extent than is distinctly 
stated in that passage, and that it extended 
as ßir as Achaia. Perhaps he then tra- 
velled first from Phrygia towards the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and then sailed 
to Hellas. Possibly he then found at Co- 
rinth Apollos, who proceeded thither, when 
Paul coming from Antioch, passed through 
the upper parts of Asia (Acts xix. 1),* and 



* We mint in this instanoe interpolate PmnP« 
joanev to Corinth, Acta zix. 1, and auppoae, tiiat 
aiiiee the author of the AeU knew nothing of tiie 
wider extent of Panics vitttation at that time, he 



perhaps joined him on bis return, and 
went with him to Ephesua. 

We must therefore at all events suppose, 
that Paul had obtained his first knowledge 
of the alteration for the worse in the C^ 
rinthian Church by his own observation. 
He could not indeed have witnessed the 
strife of the various parties, for, as appears 
from 1 Cor. xi. 12, he heard of this first at 
Ephesus from the report of strangers. But 
already he must have had the painful expe» 
rience, that in a church which once was in- 
spired with so much Christian zeal, their old 
vkses and enormities again appeared under 
a Christian guise.' IcSb admonished then 
for their improvement, and threatened to 
use severer measures, if, when he retumed 
from Ephesus, he should find that no im- 
provement had taken place. At Ephesus, 
he could obtain information respecting the 
efiect of bis last admonitions on the chureb. 

But he received worse news than be ex- 
pected of the corruption of morals in the 
Corinthian church, and especially of the 
vicious conduct of an individual who had 
maintained unlawful intercourse with his 
step-mother. Hence, in an epistle* he ad- 
dressed to the Corinthian church, he re- 
proached them with allowing such a man 
still to remain among them, and required 
them to renounce all connexion with so 
abandoned a character.f 

repreaented that he immediately betook himaelf 
from Upper Aaia to Epheaoa. 

• The epiatie in which Paul wrote tiiia oooM 
ftot at any rate be that atiU retamed bj the Arme, 
nian church, which treata of aubjecti entirelj öi£. 
ferent, and moat be an anawer to an earlier 
Epiatie to the Corintihana. Thia pretended Epis- 
tle to the Corinthiana by Paul, and their anawer, 
bear on them, aa ia nowonifereaily acknowledffeä, 
the moat undeniable marka of apuriouaneaa. The 
account of the opponenta of the doctrine of the 
reaurrection at CorioUi, who were thought aimihu* 
to later deniera of it amonff the Gentilea, conneoted 
with the talea of Simon AUipia, and the aoooont of 
the Jewiah feondera of aeota, by Hegeaippua, me 
an idle monk the inducement to put together &eee 
fragmenta of Pauline phraaea. If they were quoted 
in a genuine homily of Gregory ^mrsmet they 
were perhapa in exiatence an the 3d centwr, hut 
thia addreaa of Gregory to die newly bapHaed may 
ilwlf be auppoeititioue. 

t It may be aaked, whether Paul in the laat 
epiatie treated merely of the caae which waa im. 
mediaidy under consideration in the Corinthian 
church, only of abataintng from intercouree wiUi 
«»{KM, or whether he expieaaly apoke of auch who 
had iUlen into other noCoriona Ticea ;— the covet- 
008, who had ao ragatd ihr the property 4ir«Chara ; 
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It was indeed sufiioiently evident, what 
Paul here intended, that the Corinthians 
should not only exclude from the meetings 
of the church those who called themselves 
Christians, but denied Christianity by their 
vicious lives ; but also abstain from all kind 
of intercourse with them, in order to testify 
emphatically that such a merely outward 
profession was of no value, to bring these 
persons to a sense of their guilt, and to de- 
clare practically to the heathen world, that 
whoever did not exemplify the Christian 
doctrine in the conduct of his life, must 
not flatter himself that he was a Chris- 
tian« But since Paul had not thought it 
necessary to add, that he spoke only of the 
vicious in the church, and not of all per- 
sons in general who lived in .such vices, 
the Corinthians did not think of the limita- 
tion which the thing itself might easily 
have suggested, and thus they were thrown 
into perplexity, how to comply, with such 
an injunction, for how could they, while 
living in the midst of an evil world, re- 
nounce all intercourse with the vicious? 
They addressed a letter to the apostle, in 
which they stated their perplexity, and pro- 
posed several other questions on doubtful 
cases in the concerns of the church. 

By means of this letter, and the mes- 
sengers who brought it, he obtained a more 
complete knowledge of the concerns and 
state of the church. In the communica- 
tion which contained his reply to the ques- 
tions proposed, he poured forth his whole 
heart full of paternal love to the church, 
and entered minutely into all the necessi- 
ties of their situation. This epistle, a mas- 
ter-piece of apostolic wisdom in church go- 
vernment, contains much that was import- 
ant in reference to the change produced by 
Christianity on the various relations of life. 
It was probably conveyed by the messen- 
gers on their return to Corinth. 



the Blanderoufl, thofle addicted to drinking, those 
who took any part whatever in tiie wonbip of 
idoli. The manner in which he expreeeea him- 
■elf in 1 Cor. v. 9-11, might signify, though not 
decisively, that since he was obliged to guard his 
words against misapprehension, he took advantage 
of this opportunity, to give a wider applicstion to 
the principles they expressed, which be oertainly 
had firom the be^ning in his mind, yet had not 
occasion to mention in his first epistle, which bore 
no one particular point At all events, it is im- 
portant to know how far Pan! extended the strict. 
iMM of tthurch dssoiplin». 



F^ul condemned in an equal degree all 
party feeling in the Corinthian church ; his 
salutation in verse 2, was opposed to it, 
and suited to remind all that they equally 
belonged to one church, which composed 
all the faithful and redeemed. He taught 
them that Christ was their sole head, to 
whom they must all adhere«-*-that all hu*> 
man labourers were to be considered only 
as instruments by each of whom God worked 
according to the peculiar standing-point on 
which God had placed him, in order to 
promote in the hearts of their fellow-men 
a work which they were all destined to 
serve. They ought to be far from venturing 
to boast that they had this or that man for 
their teacher^-for such boasting, by whidi 
they owned themselves dependent on man, 
was rather a denial of their being Christians ; 
for if they only, as became Christians, re- 
ferred every thing to Christ, to whom they 
were indebted for communion with God» 
they might view all things as designed to 
serve them, and as belonging to them; 
those sublime expressions in 1 Cor. iii. 81, 
show how the truest spiritual freedom and 
the highest elevation of soul are the off- 
spring of Christian humility. This gene- 
ral truth in reference to the manner in 
which all Christian teachers ^each accord» 
ing to his peculiar qualifications) were to 
be estimated and made use of, he applies 
particularly to his relation to Apollos ; of 
whom he could speak most reservedly and 
unsuspectedly, since he was a man with 
whom he stood in the closest connexion, 
and who had adopted his own peculiar form 
of doctrine. To those persons who could 
not find in his simple preaching the wisdom 
which they sought after, and preferred 
Apollos as a teacher, more according to 
th^r Grecian taste,* he said, tliat it was 
wrong on their part to regret the absence 
of such wisdom in his preaching, for the 
fountain of all genuine wisdom, the wisdom 
of God, was not to be found in any scheme 
of philosophy, but only in the doctrine of 
the crucified Jesus, the Saviour of the world. 



* We have already spoken of the reference of 
this whole section, 1 Cor. i. 1-18. We need not 
enter more at lar^ into the dispute respecting the 
meaning proposed by Eichom and others — that 
Paul iMre directed his argumentation against 
Grecion Sophist«, who had made an entrance into 
the church, and threaieoed to seduce many into 
anbeliefl 
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which he had made the central point of 
his preaching, but this divine wisdom could 
only be found and understood by a dispo- 
sition that was susceptible of what was 
divine. For this reason, he had never yet 
been able to lead them by his discourses to 
perceive in the simple doctrine of the gos- 
pel, (which in the eyes of the world was 
foolishness,) the depths of divine wisdom, 
because an ungodlike disposition predomi- 
nated in their minds, of which these party 
strifes were an evident sign. He gave the 
Corinthians a rule by which they might 
pass a judgment on all teachers of Chris- 
tianity. Whoever acknowledged the im- 
movable foundation of the Christian life, 
which had been laid by himself, that Jesus 
was the Saviour, that men were indebted 
for salvation to him alone, and on this foun- 
dation proceeded to erect the Christian 
doctrine, would thereby prove himself to be 
a Christian teacher, and by his faith in Him 
who alone could impart salvation, would 
attain it himself, and lead others to it. But 
in the structure of doctrine which was raised 
on this foundation, the divine might more 
or less be mixed with the human, and so 
far be deteriorated. The complete purify- 
ing process, the separation of the divine 
and the human, would be lefl to the last 
judgment. Many a one who had attached 
too great value to the human, would see 
the work destroyed, which he had con- 
structed, though the foundation on which it 
rested would remain for himself and others: 
such a one would be saved afler many se- 
vere trials, which he must undergo for pu- 
rification from the alloy of self ; 1 Cor. iii. 
11-15.* But from the teachers who ad- 
hered to the unchangeable foundation of 
God's kingdom, and built upon it, either 
with better or worse materials, Paul distin- 



* Since the whole fMSsage which speaks of fire, 
of the buildinf^ constructed of various materials, 
some fireproof and others destructible by fire, 
and of being saved as from the midst of the fire, 
is composed of images, and is fijgnrative through- 
out,~it is very illogical, as Origen has justly 
remarked, arbitrarily to detach ficom the rest, and 
take in a literal sense a single trait in the picture 
as that of fire. Nor let any one sav that the idea 
of such a judgment in the historical developement 
is somewhat unpauline. The idea of such a judg. 
ment connected with the publication of the gospel, 
and accompanying its operations, pervades the 
whole New Testament, — ^by which indeed, a final 
judgment of the world, to which this is only pre- 
parative, is not excluded. 



guishes those of whom he says, that diey 
destroy the Temple of God itself in believ- 
ers, and are guilty of peculiar sacrilege ; 
against such he denounced the most awful 
punishment, *' If any man defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy;" 1 Cor. iii. 
16, 17. 

It is worthy of notice, that where Paul 
treats of eating meat ofiered to idols, he 
does not, in order to impress the Gentile 
Christians with their obligations to abstain 
from all such food, — appeal to the decision 
of the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, 
any more than he opposed the authority of 
that decision to the Jewish Christians, who 
wished to compel the Grentiles to be circum- 
cised. It is one of the characteristics of 
his method, that he here rests his argu- 
ment, not on outward positive command, a 
vofM^, but on the inward law in the hearts 
of believers, on what the spirit of the gos- 
pel requires. As in the instance of those 
who wished to impose the law of circumci- 
sion on Gentile Christians, instead of ap- 
pealing to an outward authority, he pointed 
out the internal contrariety of th&t conduct 
to the peculiar and fundamental principles 
of the gospel ; so on this point he opposed 
to the abuse of Christian freedom, the law 
of love which was inseparable from the gos- 
pel. In short, it appears that, though the 
authority of that decision was held sacred 
in Palestine, Acts xxi. 25, yet beyond these 
limits it seems to have been little regarded. 
Since that decision rested on mutual con- 
cessions, it followed that if one of the par- 
ties of the Jewish Christians ßiiled to fulfil 
the condition-— if they would not acknow- 
ledge the uncircumcised as their heathen 
brethren, — then, on the other side, the obli- 
gation ceased tooperateon the Gentile Chris- 
tians, who by the observance ofthat decision, 
would have made an approach to the Jew- 
ish Christians. At a later period, afler the 
settlement of the opposition between these 
two hostile tendencies could no longer be 
accomplished, but a Jewish element gained 
entrance into the church itself in an altered 
form, this decision might again acquire the 
strict power of law. 

Paul did not dispute the position which 
the free-thinking Christians at Corinth 
were always contending for, that no law 
could be laid down about outward things 
that were in themselves indifferent ; he did 
not even exact their deference to the apos- 
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tolic dociskNi, by which such food was ab« 
solutely forbidden, but he shows them from 
the stajiding-point of the gospel, that what 
is in itself lawful, m&yi under special cir- 
cumstaoces, cease to be so, as far as it 
contradicts the law of love,— the obligation 
of Christians to act on all occasions so that 
the salvation of others may be most pro- 
moted, and the glory of God be subserved. 
He points out that they even denied their 
own Christian freedom, since in another 
way they brought themselves into subjec- 
tion to outward things, which they ought to 
have used with freedom in the spirit of 
love, according as circumstances might 
vary.* 

In reference to the question proposed to 
him respecting a single life, he took a mid- 
dle course between the two contending par- 
ties, those who entirely condemned a single 
life, and those who wished to prescribe it for 
all persons as something essential to Chris- 
tian perfection. Though by his own peculiar 
character he might be disposed to attach a 
higher value to a single life, (which for his 
own method of labouring was certainly an 
important assistance), than could be as- 
cribed to it from the Christian standing- 
point, when viewed only objectively ; yet 
the power of a higher spirit was here more 
clearly manifested, by which, though his 
own subjective inclination was not denied, 
in the regulation of his own conduct, yet 
jt was not allowed to interfere injuriously 
with his views of Christian morals, and 
with his wisdom in the guidance of the 
church ; but how could it be otherwise 
with a man who, although as a man he 
retained a strongly marked individuality, 
was influenced in so extraordinary a de- 
gree by the Spirit of Christ, of that Sa- 
viour for whom he had suffered the loss of 
all things ! He discerned how injurious a 
forced celibacy would be in a church like 
the Corinthian, and hence sought to guard 
against this evil. He represented a single 
life for those who were fitted for it by 
their natural constitution, as a means of 
tittending with less distraction to the con- 
cerns of the kingdom of God, without 
being diverted from them by earthly cares, 

* 1 Cor. Ti. 12, ira-rra. ftoi t(t^*rn, «ax* wk ty^t 
•(•vfiAT^n^ofAM 1^0 *rtfO(. If every thing is law- 
nil for me, yet I muft not allow myself to be 
governed by external things, as if, because I can 
use them, I must neoessarily use them. 
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mpedMj under great impending tribula- 
tions, until the second coming of Christ, 
from which we must infer what an influence 
the near approach of that event had on his 
own course of conduct. He placed the 
essence of Christian perfection not in celi- 
bacy, nor in the outward denial of earthly 
things; but in that renunciation of the 
world which has its seat in the disposition, 
which would make the married and the 
rich, as well as the unmarried and the 
poor, ready to sacrifice every thing which 
the exigencies of the times might demand ; 
to sufier the loss of all things, however 
dear to their hearts, for the sake of the 
gospel ,* 1 Cor. vii. SO. 

In speaking of the various relations of 
life, in which men might be placed at the 
time of their conversion, Paul lays down 
as a rule, that that event should produce 
no change in this respect. Christianity did 
not violently dissolve the relation in which 
a man found himself placed by birth, edu- 
cation, and the leading of divine Provi- 
dence, but taught him to act in them from 
a new point of view, and with a new dis* 
position. It efiected no abrupt revolutions, 
but gradually, by the power of the Spirit 
working from within, made all things new. 
The apostle applies this especially to the 
case of slaves, which it was more needful to 
consider, because from the beginning that 
gospel which was preached to the pocn: 
found much acceptance among this class, 
and the knowledge imparted to them by 
Christianity of the common dignity and 
rights of all men, might easily have ex- 
cited them to throw off the earthly yoke. 
Likewise in this view, Christianity, in order 
not to mingle worldly and spiritual things 
together, and not to miss its main object, 
the salvation of the soul, did not presume 
to effect by force a sudden revolution in 
their condition, but operated only on the 
mind and disposition. To slaves the gos- 
pel presented a higher life, which exalted 
them above the restraints of their earthly 
relation ; and though masters were not re- 
quired by the apostles to give their slaves 
freedom, since it was foreign to their minis- 
try to interfere with the arrangement of 
civil relations, yet Christianity imparted to 
masters such a knowledge of their duties 
to their slaves, and such dispositions to- 
wards them, and taught them to recognise 
as brethren the Christians among their 
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slaves, in such a manner as to make their 
relation to them quite a difl^rent thing. 

Paul, therefore, when he touches on this 
relation, tdls the slave, that though hy the 
arrangement of Providence he was de- 
barred from the enjoyment of outward 
freedom, he should not be troubled, but 
rejoice that the Lord had bestowed upon 
him true inward freedom. But while he 
considers the latter as the only true 
freedom, in the possession of which man 
may be free under all outward restraints, 
and apart from which no true freedom can 
exist, he is very far from overlooking the 
subordinate worth of civil freedom, for he 
says to the slave, to whom he had an- 
nounced the true, the spiritual freedom, 
^^ but if thou mayst be free, use it rather," 
1 Cor, vii. 21,* which implies that the 
apostle viewed the state of freedom as 
more corresponding to the Christian call- 
ing, and that Christianity, when it so far 
gained the ascendency as to form anew the 
social relations of mankind, would bring 
about this change of state, which he de- 
clares to be .an object of preference.f 



* The later ;«8cettc spirit forme a striking coii< 
trast on this point to the spirit of primitive Chris, 
tianitj. Although, in a grammatical view, it is 
most natural to supply the cxivdi^oc y^frBtu which 
immediately preceaes, or ixivdigiot, yet the later 
Fathers have not thus understood it, because the 
worth of civil freedom appeared to them not so 
great, but they took the apoetle*s meaning to be 
exactly opposite, /uuxxoy Xi^^** "^i^ ^«vxti«. What 
De Wette has lately urged against this interpre- 
tation, does not appear to me convincing. The u 
Bat (he thinks) is against it ; but it suits very well. 
The apoBÜe says, If called, being a slave to Chris, 
tianity, thou shouldst be content. Christian fi-ee. 
dom will not be injured by slavery — but yet, if 
thou canst be free (as a still additional good, which 
if thou doet not attain, be satisfied without it ; but 
which, if offered to thee, is not to be despised) 
therefore make use of this opportunity of becoming 
free, rather than by neglecting it to remain a slave. 
The connexion with v. 22, is not against it, if we 
recollect, that the clause be^rinning with dxxa is 
only a secondary or qualifying assertion, which 
certainly does not belong to the leading thought, 
a mode of construction, similar to what we find 
elsewhere in Paulas writings. 

t To this also the words in v. 23 may relate. 
* Ye are bought with a price (ye are made free 
from the dommion of Satan and sin), become not 
the slaves of men.** Thus it would be understood 
by many. Christians ought not voluntarily, merely 
to escape from some earthly trouble, to put them- 
selves m a condition which is not suited to their 
Christian calling. But since the apostle previously, 
when speaking of such relations as could only con- 



The Corinthian church had probably 
requested that Apdlos might visit them 
again, and Paul acknowledged him as a 
faithful teacher, who had built on the foun- 
dation of the faith which he had laid, who 
had watered the field that he had planted. 
He was far from opposing this request ; he 
even requested Apollos to comply with it, 
but Apollos was resolved not to visit Co- 
rinth immediately. The importance at- 
tached to his person, and the efibrts that 
had been made to place him at the head of 
a party, perhaps led him to this determina- 
tion. 

Paul wrote our First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians about the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over, as appears from the allusion in v. 7. 
He had then the intention of staying at 
Ephesus till Pentecost ; he informed them 
that many opportunities offered for pub- 
lishing the gospel, but that he had also 
many enemies to contend with. He spoke 
of his being in daily peril of losing his 
life ; I Cor. xv. 30.» 



cem individuals in the church, used the singular, 
but now changed his style to the plural, it is benee 
probable, that he is speaking of a relation of a 
general kind, that is, giving an exhortation which 
would apply to all the Corinthians, — an exhorta- 
tion, indeed, which is not so closely connected with 
what is said in v. 22, but to which he might eaaily 
have been led to make from the idea of a /evxoc 
;^{<0^Gv, so familiar and interesting to his mind, 
an idea that would equally apply to both bond and 
free ; ** Refuse not this true freedom which belongs 
to you as the bondsmen of Christ, do not beconie 
by a spiritual dependence tlie slaves of men, from 
being the bondsmen of Christ;** — an exhortation 
whidi was adapted in many respects to the con- 
dition of the Corinthian church ; and this warning 
against a servitude totally incompatible with being 
a servant (or bondsman) of Christ, (which could 
not be asserted of a state of outward servitude, or 
slavery, simply as such) this warning would be a 
very suitable conclusion to the whole train of 
thought on inward and outward freedom. It was 
needless for him to notice the case of a person 
selling himself for a slave, since it was one that 
could hardly occur among Christians. Verse 24 
is rather for than against this interpretation ; for 
since v. 23 does not refer to outward relations, he 
once more repeats the injunction respecting them. 
* Schrader infers from the words in 1 C^r. zvi. 
8, that Paul could not have written this epistle at 
the close of his long residence at Ephesus, but at 
the beginning of snother short stay there; for 
otherwise he must have said, §m/utwZ /• n '£^t^» tri, 
and could not have hoped to effect that in a few 
weeks for the spread of the gospel, and the ooun- 
teraction of false teachers, vniich he could not ac> 
complish even after several years. But we do not 
see why Paul, merely having the future in his eye 
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At the tiine of his writing this epistle to 
Corinth, he had formed an extensive plan 
for his future labours. As during his stay 
oi several years in Achaia and at fiphesus, 
he had laid a sufficient foundation for the 
extension of the Christian church among 
the nations who used the Greek language, 
he now wished to transfer his ministry to 
the West ; and as it was his fundamental 
principle to make those regbns the scene 
of his activity where no one had laboured 
before him — ^he wished on that account to 
visit Rome, the metropolis of the world, 
where a Church, had long since been es- 
tablished, in his way to Spain,* and then 



and not reflecting on the past, might not leave out 
the fTi, as similar omissions frequently occur in 
an epistohirv writing ; and even if Paul in the 
eoome of a loiig time had effected much for the 
•pread of the gospel, still he could say» since the 
sphere of his mbours in Lesser Asia was continu- 
ally extending, that ** a great and effectual door** 
was opened for publishing the gospel. But the 
dmuvfAtft in this passage, whiä relates to the 
pttUication cf the gospel are certainly not false 
teachers, but open adversaries of Christianity. As 
the opportunities for making known the gospel 
were manifold, so also its enemies were many. 
This, therefore, does not contradict the preceding 
longer evii^noe of the apostle, but rather confirms 
it ; for tho meet violent attacks on the preachers 
of the gospel, if they did not proceed from the 
Jews, would first arise, after by their long con- 
tinued labours they had produced effects which 
threatened to injure the interests of many whose 
gains were derived from idolatrous practices. 

* Rom. zv. 24, 28. Dr. Baur, in his Essay on 
the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to the Ro. 
mans, in the ** Tuhinger ZeiUchrifl für Theologie^' 
1836, part iii. p. 156^ has attempted to show that 
Paul couki not have written these words. Ho 
thinks that he discovers in them the marks of an- 
other hand, of which, in my opinion, no trace 
whatever can be found, — all appears wholly Paul- 
ine. It might indeed seem strange, that the apostle 
of the Grontiles had not yet visited the metropoin 
of the Gentile world. Accordin^y, he gives an 
account of the causes which had hitherto prevented 
him, and expresses his earnest desire to become 
personally acquainted with tiie church of the me- 
tropolis. Since it was most important, first of all, 
to lay a foundation every where for the publication 
of the gospel, on which the superstructure mi^ht 
afterwards be easily raised^ so it was his maxim 
—the same which he expresses in 2 Cor. x. 16, 
and which we see him always acting upon — to 
labour only in those regions where no one before 
bad published the gospel. But among the Gentiles 
at Rome a church had been long founded, and 
hence he could not be justified on his own prin- 
ciples in leaving a field of labour in which there 
was still so much to be done, in order to visit a 
church that had been long established, and was in 
a state of progressive developemeat. The difficuL 



to commence the publication of Hie gospel 
at the extremity of Western Europe. But 
before putting this plan into execution, he 
wished to obtain a munificent collection in 
the churches of the Gentile Christians for 
their poor believing brethren at Jerusalem, 
and to bring the amount himself to Jeru-^ 
salem accompanied by some memben of 
the churches. Already some time before 
he despatched this Bpistle to the Corin- 
thians» he had sent Timothy and some 
others to Macedonia and Achaia to forward 
this collection, and to counterwork the 
disturbing influences in the CorinthiaD 
church.^ He hoped to receive through 
him an account of the impression which 
his epistle had made. But he found him- 
self deceived in his expectations, for Timo* 
thy was probably prevented from travelling 
as ÜLT as Corinth, and came back to Ephe- 
sus without bringing the information which 
the apostle expected, f The apostle, ani- 
mated by a tender paternal anxiety for the 
church, became uneasy respecting the 
effect produced by his epistle ; he, there- 
fore, sent Titus to Corinth for the purpose 
of obtaining information, and that he might 
personally operate on the church in accord- 
ties which Baur finds in this passage are only 
created by a false interpretation. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 17. The manner in which Pau! 
mentions Timothy both here and in xvi. 10, plainly 
shows that he was not the. bearer of this epistle» 
and the latter passage makes it not improbable 
that Paul expected he would arrive at Corinth after 
his episUe, which would naturally happen though 
Timothy departed first, because he was detained 
a considerable time in Macedonia. Perhaps the 
messengers fhym the Corinthian church were aL 
ready come to Ephesus when Timothy was going 
away, and as Paul wished to give them a copious 
reply, on that account he sent no episUe by Tim- 
othy. 

t It favours the supposition that Timothy did 
not come as &r as Corinth, that, in Acts xix. 23» 
only Macedonia is mentioned as the object of his 
mission. And if he came to Corinth as Paulas 
delegate, he would have mentioned him, as ROc- 
kert justly remarks, in connexion with others who 
were sent by him ; for though we aie not justified 
that Paul here mentioned by name aU who were 
sent by him to Corinth^ yet the object for which 
he named them in order to appral to the fi^ct that 
thej had acted with the same disposition as him- 
self, and were as little burdensome to the Corinth, 
ian church required the mention of a man like 
Timothy so closely connected with him, if he had 
stayed at Corinth as his delegate. This therefore 
is opposed^ to 'Bleek^s view, which we shall after- 
wards mention, according to which Timothy reaUy 
came to Corinth, and must have been the bearer 
of bad news firom thence. 
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ance with the impreagion made by the 
epistle. As Paul had resolved, on sending 
away Titus, to leare Ephesus soon, he 
agreed with him to meet at Troas, where 
he designed to make a longer stay in order 
to found a church, 2 Cor. ii. 12, and per- 
haps to shape his future course by the in- 
formation which he would there receive 
from Titus. 

But here the question arises, could Paul 
have sent Titus to Corinth wi&out an epis- 
tle 1 And if we find in his second Epistle 
to the Corinthians numerous allusions to an 
epistle which he simply designates as the 
epistle, shaH we not most naturally con- 
clude that it means an epistle sent by Titus ? 
And so much the more, if these allusions 
contain many things that do not tally with 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians.* We 
ask then, in this second Epistle are such 
things really found which lead us to sup- 
pose another document composed in a dif- 
ferent tone from the first epistle now ex- 
tant ? Let us examine this more closely. 
Paul says, at the beginning of the second 
chapter, that he had altered his former plan 
of travelling immediately from Ephesus to 
Corinth, apd had resolved to go first to 
Macedonia, in order that be might not be 
obliged to produce a painful impression 
among them, if he came to them while the 
evils which he censured in his first epistle 
were still in existence. On this account, 
he wished, instead of coming immediately 
from Ephesus to Corinth, rather to com- 
municate by letter what was painfiil to 
them, (which may very well refer to the 
reprehensions contained in the first epistle), 
and to await its operation in producing re- 
pentance, before he came to them in per- 
f^n. He says of the epistle in question, 
that he had written it in great anguish of 
heart and with many tears, for his object 
had been not to give them pain, but to 
evince his love for them. Does not that 



suit such passages as 1 Cor. iv. 8-19 ; vi. 
7 ; X. ? Does not that which he here says 
of his disposition correctly describe that 
state of mind, in which the news respect- 
ing the dangerous condition of the Coiia- 
thtan church must have placed him 1 It 
can well be referred to that individual who 
lived in unlawful intercourse with his step- 
mother, against whose continuance in 
church-fellowship he had so strongly ex- 
pressed himself, when he says of such a 
one that he troubled not only himself as the 
founder of the church, but in a certain de- 
gree the whole church. That epistle was 
indeed suited to call forth in the Corindiians 
the consciousness of their corrupt state, 
that sorrow which leads to salvation, as 
Paul says of that epistle, 2 Cor. vii. 9, &a. 
But chiefly we might be induced, by verse 
12 of the same chapter, to suppose a refer- 
ence to what was said by Paul in an epis- 
tle now lost : " He had written such a let- 
ter to them, not on his account who had 
done the wrong, nor on his account against 
whom it was done, but from a regard to 
all that his sincere zeal for their best wel- 
fare might be manifest."* If we refer the 



^ Bleek ha« endeavoared to piovo all this in his 
valuable essay already mentioned in the ^Studien 
und Kritiken;' 1830 part iii. Bat this is connected 
with the assumption that Timothy really came to 
Corinth, and the bad news which he brought in- 
fluenoed Paul to send Titus thither. If we only 
assume that Paul was informed that a part of the 
church had shown themselves more haughty afler 
the receipt of that Brst Epistle, it can be explained 
how he was induced to send a severer Epistle by 
Titus, fiut we have noticed above, what opposes 
the aupposition that Timothy at that time really 
extended his journey as fkr as Corinth. 



* It will be proper here to determine the oorreet 
reading. If we adopt the reading received by 
Lachmann, ** T»y rfrov^f v/uZf rwf um^ «fc«v ^goc 
vfAac" it will &vour that interpretation, aocordinr 
to which there must be a reference to a personal 
wrong directed against the apostle. The oon- 
nexion may be traced in this manner. If I have 
written to you in this manner (using such strong 
language), it is not on account of nim who has 
committed the wrong, nor on his account who hat 
suffered the wrong (Paul himself who had been 
personally injured by the insolence of that man), 
but that your zeal for me might be made known 
by you before God (t. e. in an upright manner, so 
that the disposition in which you act, may prove 
itself in the sight of God, as that of true love). 
This would be the contrast : I did it not to avenge 
my apostolic authority, and to punish the p^son 
who impugned it; but on this account, to give 
you an opportunity to manifest your zeal ibr me, 
as it has now been actually shown. But still we 
must agree with ROckert that the ir^t vfxit ac 
cording to this reading seems rather superfluous. 
This ^^oc J/uftc certainly intimates, that it was 
PauPs wish to speak of his zeal for the welfare of 
the church, which would be shown in his conduct 
towards it; also in the words natjrtct tw fiiov, we 
find such an indication that Paul was speaking of 
his own disposition as showing itself to be upright 
before Grod. The correctness of the common read- 
ing is also established by comparing it with 2 Cor. 
ii. 4, for the words t»? rrevJ^nf if*Sn tm urtfyf*^* 
correspond to the words mt iyAtrnft &c. But it 
may be easily explained how looking back to vil 
1 1 and 7, would give rise to a various reading. 
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words to our first epistle, it is difficult to 
determine who the person can be against 
whom the wrong was committed. AH will 
be clear, if we refer it to Paul himself, that 
he intended delicately to point out himself 
as the injured party ; and that he had been 
induced thus to write, not from a selfish 
interest, but from a sincere zeal for their 
best welfare. It also appears to be implied 
that the epistle in question related princi- 
pally if not entirely to this one case. But 
the afikir of the incestuous person occupies 
only a very small space in the first epistle. 
All this rather favours the supposition 
that there was another epistle of Paul, not 
now extant, which related exclusively or 
principally to the conduct of one individual 
who had conducted himself towards the 
apostle with great insolence, either the same 
immoral person on whom Paul passes his 
judgment in the first epistle, or another. 
Yet this conjecture does not seem to rest 
on a very solid foundation, for in these 
words we find no further mark which can 
lead us to suppose a personal reference to 
the apostle. He who was fond of contrast 
and accustomed to mark them strongly, 
would on this occasion have marked very 
strongly the contrast between his personal 
interest, and the interest of the church, if 
he had wished to express any thing of the 
kind. On the other hand, we may fairly 
understand by the person against whom the 
wrong was committed, the father, whom 
his son by his incestuous conduct had so 
grievously injured ; whether the father was 
already dead or still living, which on this 
supposition would be more probable.* Per- 
haps the complaints of the father had been 
the occasion of making known the whole 
affair to the apostle.f The meaning of the 



* It ifl «infrnlar, that in the fint epistle, no men. 
tion is made of the fktfaer of the omnder. 

t AH the dilHcalties woold vaniah, if with Daniel 
Heiimii», we andentand the words **tov a/üm^tf. 
»roc" as neuter = toS ot^fle^Tyd-ffToc, which the New 
Testament nseof «J^ftii? would allow. The transi- 
tion from the masculine to the neater may sur- 
prise us less, since the neuter fbUows immediately 
after. The «^«ui^i? would then correspond to tlie 
v^ety/uta. before mentioned. And though it may 
appear objectionable that Faul should so express 
Mmself as if such a sin was a thing of minor im- 
portance, yet this is not an idea conveyed by the 
words; but he wishes only to express very strong-ly 
in an antithetical form, that his anxiety for tho 
wel&re of the whole church, for the preservation 
of its parity, had induced him so to writo. But 



passage would then be, that they ought not 
to believe that a reference to any individual 
whatever, that resentment against any per- 
son, or attachment to any one, had moved 
him thus to write, but that he had been 
actuated chiefly by a concern for the wel- 
fare of the church. Nor is it necessary to 
assume, that the whole of the epistle to 
which he here alludes, was occupied with 
this afiair, if only his readers can infer 
from the connexion that he here wishes to 
speak of this one object (anK>ng several 
others) of the epistle. 

The manner also in which Paul speaks 
of the sending away of Titus, contains no 
such marks which justify the supposition 
that this step was occasioned by the unfa- 
vourable account brought by Timothy of 
the state of the Corinthian church ; for he 
declares in 2 Cor. vii. 14, that on his leav- 
ing he said many things to him in the 
praise of that church, and hence had raised 
good expectations respecting it in his mind.* 
Still the objection may be urged, Titus 
must at all events, as a messenger from 
Paul, have brought with him an epistle to 
Corinth ; and if Paul quotes a letter without 
marking it more precisely, we can under- 
stand by it no other than the last, and there- 
fore the one brought by Titus. But if he sent 
Titus afler Timothy's return, and soon after 
he had despatched his first epistle to the 
Corinthian church, we may more readily 
presume that he would not think it neces- 
sary to send a long epistle at the same 
time, but perhaps give him only a few 
lines in which he intimated that Titus was 
to supply the place of Timothy, who was 
not able to come to them himself.t 

it suits the contrast still better, if all personal wSk' 
renoes were kept out of sight. 

* The words in 3 Cor. vii. 14, 1 cannot under- 
stand according to the mutual relation of the 
clauses otherwise than thus : By what I have said 
to Titus in your praise, I have not been put to 
shame ; but as I have spoken to you all according 
to truth, so also this has been proved to be true. 

t A difficulty is here presented, fVom the man. 
ner in which Paul mentions the sendinjp 'Htus m 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. S Cor. viif . 
6, compared with v. 16, and ix. 3 ; xii. 16. Billroth 
and Rockert (who does not however assent to all 
the reasons allered by the fbrmer) have henee 
concluded, that the sendinr of Titus was by no 
means after the despatch of that first epistle, but 
took place long before, and that the arrangrement 
of the collection was the object of his visit But 
Titos would be still at Corinth when that letter 
arrived, and hence could commonicato to Paul re- 
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But after the seDding of Titus, a violent 
popular tumult arose at Ephesus against 
the apostle, which was nevertheless an evi- 
dence of the great success of his ministry 
in Lesser Asia. Small models in gold and 
stiver of the famed temple of Artemis were 
used to be made,* which being sent to dis- 
tant parts as an object of devotion, brought 
great gain to the city. A man named De- 
metrius, who had a large manufactory of 
such models, and a great number of work- 
men, began to fear, since the gospel had 

■pecting the tSeci it produced. Perhaps Titus 
was the bearer of the first, lost epistle to the Co- 
rinthian church. Hence it may be explained, 
why Paol could cqpisider his second epistle (the 
first now. extant) as his last written epistle, and 
quote it without any further designation. But if 
this bad been the case, we must necessarily look 
for an express mention of Titus in our first epis- 
tle ; and since none such occurs, we must either 
assume that the sending of Titus mentioned in 
the second epistle, is the same as that which we 
have spoken of in the text, or if we consider it as 
different, it occurred much earlier, so that Titus, 
when Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
must have been a long while returned to them. 
And for this last assumption, it may be urged, 
that at that first sending a companion of Titus is 
mentioned; and, on the other hand, when Paul 
mentions hts meeting with Titus in Macedonia, 
no one else appears; not that this is a decisive 
proof^ because Titus alone might be mentioned as 
being the principal person. But, on the contrary, 
when Paul states that he boasted of the Corinthian 
church to Titus, it seems implied (if not absolutely 
neoessary) that this church was not personally 
known to him. If we are disposed to assume, 
that this mission of Titus was the same as that 
mentioned in the first epistle, the chronological 
order of events would not oppose this supposition. 
But first, there is the question, whether Paul 
reckoned the year according to the Roman, Greek, 
or Jewish Calendar ; in the last case, he might 
mention the sending of Titus as having taken 
[^ace in the -preceding year, if it was before 
Easter ; in the second, if it was after Easter, and 
if he wrote this epistle in autumn. But it is not 
at all necessary to assume that the sending away 
of Titus was in the preceding year ; for it might 
be the case that the Corinthian church had begun 
the collection, before Titos had proposed it to 
them. Nor ought it to excite our surprise, that 
Paul mentions only one object for which he sent 
Titus, the arrangement of the collection, for he 
might be sent for this purpose, and at the same 
time, to obtain information for Paul respecting 
the state of the Corinthian church, and the effect 
produced by his epintle. But as he was writing 
respecting the collection, he had no occasion to 
advert to another topic 

* The words of Paul, Acts.zz. 19, perhaps inti. 
mate, that this popular disturbance proceeded 
from the maohmations of the Jews, though it 
afterwards threatened to be dangerous to the Jews 
themselves. 



spread with such success in Lesser Asia, 

and faith in Artemis had so far declined*' 
as to lessen the sale of his wares in this 
region, that the gains of his trade would 
soon be lost. He assembled his numerous 
workmen, and easily inflamed their anger 
against the enemies of their gods, who 
threatened to deprive the great Artemis of 
her honour, and them of their gain. A 
great tumult arose, they all hastened to 
the public place where they were wont to 
assemble, and many cried out, some one 
one thing, some another, without knowing 
why they were come together. As the 
Jews here lived in the midst of a nume- 
rous Greek population who viewed them 
with constant aversion, any special occa* 
sion easily roused their slumbering preju- 
dices into open violence, and they had then 
much to suäer ; they feared, therefore, that 
the anger of the people against the enemies 
of their gods^-especially as many as did 
not know who these enemies were exactly 
— would be turned upon themselves, and 
one of their number, Alexander by name, 
came forward, in order to shifl the blame 
from themselves upon the Christians ; bat 
the appearance of such a person whom 
they ranked among these enemies, aroused 
the heathen to still greater fury, and the 
clamour became more violent. But on this 
occasion only the populace appear to have 
been hostile to the teachers of Christianity ,- 
the manner in which Paul had lived and 
acted during his long residence in the city 
must have operated advantageously on the 
public authorities of the city. Some even 
of the magistrates who were placed thb 
year at the head of regulating all the sacra 
in Lesser Asia,t and presided over the 
public games, showed their sympathy for 



* It is possible, that the soocessful ministry of 
Paul already threatened the destruction of idolatry, 
though after the first successful propagation of the 
gospel, a pause in its progress intervened, similar 
to what has often oocurrä. Compare Pliny's ac- 
count of the decline of heathenism, in my church 
history, vol. i. p. 140. 

t ^Ko-ia^x.*"^: each of the cities which formed 
the KoAov th'c ^Aautt chose a delegate yearly Ihr 
this college of 'Ao-M^sti. See Ariatid, orai. Mcr, 
iv. ed Dindorf, vol. l p. 531, and probably the pre* 
sident of this college would be called dex'^t*"^* 
^o-ioL^ui ; his name was employed in marking the 
date of public events; see the Letter of the Church 
at Smyrna, on the martyrdom of Polycarp; and 
Ezechiel Spanheim de prtutaniia ei tiss iitums. 
«MliiM, ed, seeimda, p. &1. 
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him, for when he waa on the point of ex* 
posing himself to the excited crowd, they 
besought him not to incur this danger. 
And the chamberlain of the city at last 
succeeded in calming the minds of the 
people by his representations — by calling 
on them to give an account of the object 
of their meeting — of which the majority 
were totally ignorant — and by reminding 
them of the serious responsibility they in- 
curred for their turbulent and illegal be- 
haviour. 

It is very doubtful whether Paul was de- 
termined by this disturbance, which seems 
to have been quite transitory, to leave 
Ephesus earlier than he had intended ac- 
cording to his original plan. When he 
wrote his first letter to the Corinthians, he 
spoke to them of the dangers which daily 
threatened him, and yet these had no in- 
fluence in determiniog the length of his 
sojourn in this city. Perhaps we may find 
several allusions to this new disturbance.''^ 
A comparison of the First and Second 
Epistles of the Corinthians with one ano- 
ther, may indeed favour the belief, that 
Paul wrote the latter afler this event, since 
he here writes as one who had been res- 
cued from impending death.f But it may 

* He aavB, 1 Cor. xv. 31, that he was daily ex- 
posed to death, which may lead os to conclude, 
that when Paul bad reached the end of this epistle, 
(which was probably not written all at once), tbb 
disturbance had taken place. Thus we may take 
the words in v. 32, " ko/ta uvd-^ar^irov xoyi^jmif B»-' 
lien tynfofjiiif ßo^tt — «xxei «Tdt^tflo^flK M'M^ar," with 
Theodoret, in a literal sense, namely, that it was 
demanded by the raging populace, as afterwards 
was often the case in the persecutions of the 
Christians, that the enemy of the gods should be 
condemned ad beMtias, ad leonem. But though 
■Dch a cry^ might be raised by the infuriated mul- 
titude, it is very difficult to suppose, considering 
the existing circumstances, that their desire would 
be granted, and Paul therefore could never say, 
that, as far as he could expettt according to human 
judgment, he would have been a prey to the wild 
beasts without the wonderful help of God. Also 
this interpretation of the words »ata dyd-^a^-oy, is 
not the easiest and most favoured by the connexion. 
I rather find in these words,* according to the con- 
nexion, the contrast to the Christian nope, the de- 
•iffoation of the standing-point of men in general 
who are destitute of this hope. By the wild beasts 
must therefore be understood, savage infuriated 
men with whom Paul had to contend. From Rom. 
zvi. 4, where it is said that PrisciUa and Aquila 
had ventured their lives for him, as well as from 
what Paul says in Acts xx. 19, we may rather 
that he was exposed to many dangers at Ejmesus, 
which are not mentioned in the Acts. 
f According to the interpretation proposed by 



mdeed be supposed that when he found 
himself in the midst of those dangers, the 



Rtkckert, these expressions do not refer to pemecQ- 
tions endured by Paul, but to a dangerous ilhiess, 
the effects of which accompanied him to Mace- 
donia, and were felt by him when he wrote this 
second Epistle to the Corinthians. But on com- 
paring all that relates to it, I cannot assent to this 
view. As to the passage in 2 Cor. i. 8, it appears 
to me that these words must be explained accord- 
ing to V. 5. I s^rant, indeed, that natural diseases 
may be called m a certain sense TA^n/utarA rev 
X^i0^oS; but in accordance with the Pauline 
phraseology, we should <jertainly apply them pri- 
manly to suffering for the cause of the kingdom 
of God, in which the believer follows Christ 
Rockert thinks that if Paul had intended to sig. 
nify the persecution that had been excited at 
Ephesus, he would have named the city itself, as 
in the first epistle. But I do not see why he 
should not choose the general designation of the 
region of which Ephesus was the metropolis; 
and, it is possible, that the exasperation of the 
heathens against him spread from Ephesus, to 
other parts of Lesser Asia which he visited. Why 
then might he not say, that the persecutions ex- 
ceeded the measure of his human strength, that 
he was almost overcome, and despaired of his 
life 7 In 2 Cor. iv. 9 and U, he distinctly notices 
persecutions by which he was in continual danger 
of death, with which 1 Cor. xv. 30-31 agrees; 
from these passages we may conclude that he was 
exposed to more dangers than are recorded in the 
Acts. And in this way other passages must be 
explained. The mention of the earthen vessels is 
not against this view, for the conflicts which Paul 
had to sustain always served to awaken in his 
mind a more vivid consciousness, that he carried 
about the divine treasure in an earthen broken ves- 
sel, that this shattered receptacle would soon be 
entirely destroyed by such assaults unless strength- 
ened and rescued by Almighty power. He mi^ht 
well say in v. 10, that he always bore about in nis 
body the nutaatt rw^lno-ou, because he was always 
exposed to death for the cause of Christ, (v. 11,) 
and bearing the marks of these sufferings in his 
body, he thus carried with him an ima^ of the 
suflering Saviour in his own person. What he 
says in v. 9, and in the whole context, marks the 
disposition of one who had reason to consider the 
duration of his life as very uncertain, whether he 
met with a natural or violent death. 2 Cor. vi. 9 
is to be explained according to iv.9 and 11.2 Cor. 
vii. 5 shows that even in Macedonia he had no re- 
spite from his sufferings, but was overwhelmed 
with fresh trials. Here we find no trace of illness. 
The word 0^^ by no means justifies us in under- 
standing the passage of illness ; it denotes evory 
thing which could affect the outer man, while 
within the highest peace might be enjoyed. The 
passage in 2 Cor. xii. 7 is too obscure to draw an^ 
conclusion from it with certainty; and even if 
here a chronic disorder were intended, it would 
not be clear that what was said before had any re- 
ference to it We do not deny that Paul had to 
combat with much bodily weakness ; — we do not 
deny that the tribulation ho endured must have 
impaired his bodily strength; but it does not foU 
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higher coDoeros of whidi he treated in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, so occu- 
pied him, that he forgot every thing perso- 
nal — but that when he had lefl Ephesus, 
the recollections of the special leadings of 
Providence, which had rescued him from 
such dangers, filled him with overflowing 
gratitude which he could not suppress. 

AAer Paul had laboured at Troas in 
preaching the gospel, and had waited in 
vain for Titus, whom he expected on his 
return from Corinth, he leA that place with 
troubled feelings and went to meet him 
in Macedonia. Among the Macedonian 
churches he met with gratifying proofs of 
the advance of the Christian life, to which 
their conflicts with the world had contri- 
buted. No persecutions of Christianity as 
9k religio illicita had as yet been com- 
mence by the authorities of the state. But 
at all events, the Christians by their with- 
drawing from the heathen worship and all 
that was connected with it, must have un- 
favourably impressed the heathen among 
whom they lived, and excited the hatred of 
the fanatical populace who were instigated 
by the Jews. Even if no legal charge 
could be brought against the believers as 
apostates from the religion of the state, still 
without this instrument, zealous heathens, 
who formed so large a majority, possessed 
sufficient means to oppress or injure in 
their worldly prospects a class of persons 
so far below themselves, in numbers, ne- 
spectability, and political influence. It may 
iiiustrate this, if we only think of what 
converts to Christianity in the East Indies 
have had to endure (though under a Chris- 
tian government), from their heathen re- 
latives and connexions ! But the Mace- 
donian Christians cheerfully endured every 
thing for the cause of the gospel, and, 
however much their means of subsistence 
had been injured, they were ready to take 
an active part in the collection made by 
Paul in the church at Jerusalem, even 
" beyond their power ;" 2 Cor, viii. In 
Macedonia, the apostle had also the satis- 
faction of meeting with Titus, and of learn- 
ing from him that his epistle had produced 
a salutary eflect, if not on the whole, yet 
on the greater part of the Corinthian 
church. The disapprobation of the larger 
and better part had been expressed against 

low that the poMages above quoted have such a 
reference. 



the inoestuom peraoa, and the voioe of tins 
majority, which as such must have been de- 
cisive in the assemblies of the church, had 
either actually expelled him from church- 
communion, according to the judgment ex- 
pressed by Paul, or the actual execution of 
the sentence had been put off in the event 
of his not receiving forgiveness from the 
apost4e. When the resolution of the ma- 
jority was announced to the ofllender with 
expressions of severe reprehennon, he ex- 
pressed the greatest sorrow and penitence. 
On this account, the majority, who always 
acknowledged the apostolic authority of 
Paul, interceded on his behalf that a milder 
course might be adopted, and Paul assented, 
in order that the penitent might not be 
plunged in despair, and thus a greater ca- 
lamity ensue.* The majority showed the 
greatest regard for the apostle's authority ; 
they lamented having occasioned him so 
much trouble, and assured him how earn- 
estly they longed to see him soon among 



« In the words S Cor. ii. 5-10, I cannot 6ad 
any thing different from what I have stated in the 
text Nor do they support Ruckert's assertion, 
that the majority of the church, thooffh they ex. 
pressed their disapprobation of the offender, were 
not disposed to proceed against him as severely as 
Paul desired, and that the apostle only yielfied to 
their wishes from prudential motives, in order to 
maintain his authority, and to preserve the appear, 
ance of directinjir their decisions. Paul says, 2 Cor. 
ii 6, ** Sufficient to such a man is this punishment 
which was inflicted of many." From this we can- 
not infer that it differed from the sentence passed 
by the apostle himself. Thit, said he— only re. 
ferring to what had taken place, and in connexion 
with what followed — is indeed not unanimous, but 
yet the punishment awarded to him by the voice 
of the majority. It is sufficient — ^may mean, enough 
has been done that this sentence of the majority 
has been expressed, and that he has been brought 
to contrition, so that now a milder course may tie 
adopted, and he may be received again into church- 
communion. Or, it is sufficient mat the maioritj 
have adopted this resolution. But, since he m 
now penitent, it need not be carried into effect 
The pain which he has already suffered is enough. 
Hence, instead of continuing to act with that 
strictness, and carrying into effect that resolution 
of the church, they might announce fbrgiveness to 
him, for (v. 9) Paul had attained his object; they 
had, by virtue of that resolution of the majority, 

S'ven him the proof he required of their obedience, 
e required nothing more (v. 10), as they had as- 
sented to his severe sentence; so now he was 
ready to excuse them, as he had attained the ob^ 
iect he had at heart, the welfare of the church. 
Paul also expressly commends (vii. 11) the indig- 
nation they had manifested in this affsiir, the 
niituia-it ther had felt, thus acquitting themselves 
of all psniaptttion in the wiekeidne«. 
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them. But PauFs opponent» among the 
Judaizefs were not humbled, but, on the 
contrary, were only embittered against him 
by his reprimand and the submission paid 
to him by the rest of the church, and used 
every means in their power to make the 
church suspicious of him. They said, that 
he was powerful only in his ktters, but 
that ** his bodily presence was weak and 
his speech contemptible;'' 2 Cor. x. 10. 
He threatened more than he could perform, 
and hence was very far from formidable. 
He was conscious of his weakness, and, 
therefore, was always threatening to come, 
but never came. 

In his first epistle, which has not come 
down to us, he probably threatened the con- 
tumacious, that he would soon come to Co- 
rinth, and if what was amiss were not rec« 
tified, he would exert the utmost preroga- 
tive of his office. In that last epistle, or by 
verbal communications, he had announced 
to them that as soon as he had lefl Ephe- 
8US, he would come immediately to them, 
as he wished, afler a transient sojourn at 
Corinth, to travel into Macedonia, and re- 
turn again to them in order to remain with 
them till his intended departure to Jerusa- 
lem. But as he now remained longer in 
Ephesus, as he had altered the plan of his 
journey, and had announced to the Corin- 
thians thaf he would first go into Macedo- 
nia and then come to them ;* so he took 
advantage of this arrangement to excuse a 
sense of his weakness, of vacillation, and 
of ambiguity in his expressions. And thus 
uncertain and vacillating — they concluded, 
he would be as a teacher. Hence his self- 
contradictory conduct in reference to the 
observance of the Mosaic law by the Jews 
and Gentiles. They endeavoured to set in 
a false light that Christian prudence which 
always distinguished Paul, but which was 
united in him with perfect simplicity of in- 
tention, as if he had employed a variety of 
artifices to deceive men. Also all that was 
amiss which he had denounced in his let- 
ters, had not yet been put away by that 
part of the church which adhered to the 
apostle. Such being the state of the Co- 
rinthian church, Paul thought it best — in 
order that his own visit to Corinth might 
be disturbed by no unpleasant occurrences, 

* We therefiire need not ammie a loet epiitle 
oontaimng this altered jdan of the journey. 
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and that his intercourse with the Corin- 
thians might be one of joy and love— -to 
write once nK>re to them, in order to pre« 
pare the way for his personal ministry 
among them. He sent Titus with two 
other able persons in the service of the 
church, as bearers of this epistle to Co« 
rinth.* 

In reference to that marked suspicion of 
his conduct and character, Paul appeals in 
this epistle to the testimony of bis own 
conscience, that in his intercourse with 
men in general, and especially with the 
Corinthians, he had been guided not by 
worldly prudence, but by the spirit of (3od j 
he contrasts one with the other, since he con- 
sidered simplicity and uprightness of inten- 
tion as the essential mark of the agency of 
the Divine Spirit. His epistle also testifies 
this ; as he wrote, so he thought ;t he had 
nothing in his mind different fh>m his 
avowed intentions. He states the reasons 
of the alteration in the plan of his journey» 
and draws the conclusion, that no incon- 
sistency can be found in what he had said 
on this matter. And he could call God 
to witness, that no inconsistency could be 
found in his manner of publishing the go»> 
pel, that he had always preached one un- 
changeable doctrine of Christ, and the pro- 
mises which they received, would be cei. 



* One of tfaeflo(2 Cor. riii. 16) wae choeen fh»» 
the Macedonian churchet, that he might in their 
name convey the collection to Jerosa^m^ and he 
18 distinguished as one, whose ** praise was in aH 
the chnrches,** for his activity in pobliehin^ the 
gospel We may indeed mppose, that Luke is the 
person intended, and must then assume, that Paul 
was left behind at Philippi, where Luke afterward* 
joined him ; but that the latter, after his return 
tmm Corinth, again stayed at Philippi, end on the 
departure of Paul to Jerusalem, intended to joia 
him there. It is indeed remarkable that Luke» ' 
who generally gives a fuller narrative when he 
was an eye-witness, touches so slightly on this ii^ 
the Acts. But his brevity may be explained from 
the fact of his being more ooptous only in relating 
the personal ministry of Paul 

f 9 Cor. i. 12, 13. The grounds on which De 
Wette objects to this interpr^tkm, are not obvious 
to me. ** But what suspicion of duplicity mjf ht 
the confident assertions in v. 13 awaken.** This 
verse could indeed awaken no such suspicion, but 
rather contradicta that suspicion which Paulas one- 
mies sought to excite ; v. 13 serves to corroborate 
what he had said in v. 19. Paul makes the ap. 
peal, that in his epistle, as well as in his whote 
ministry, nothing could be found of a «-«fioi e^ffuu^ 
which his adversaries wished to find in those words; 
he maintains, that all his words, not law than his 
actions, bwe the impress of Asrxorsr* 
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üuBly fulfilled through Gbrist * God him., 
■elf had given them as well as him the 
certain pledge of this, by the common wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit in their hearts ; (2 
Cor. i. 16-22.) 

The duty of vindicating his apostolic 
character against the accusations of his 
opponents, forced him to speak much of 
^nself. The palpably evident object of 
Us doing this, and the distinction which he 
was always careful to make between the 
^ine power connected with his apostolic 
iunctions, and the person of a feeble mor^ 
lal, between " the man in Qhrist" and the 
weak Paul,t sufficiently acquitted him of 
the chai^ of self-conceit and Tain-glory« 
To common men, who would measure 
«rery thing by the same measure, many 
things might seem strange in Paul's man- 
ner of speakkig of himself and his ministry, 
so that Ihey we^ ready to accuse him of 
extravagance, of a self^xultation bordering 
on insanity. But what impelled him to 
«peak in such strong terms, was not per- 
floaai feeling, but the inspired conscious- 
ness «if the divine power attached to the 
gospel ;and to his apostolic calling, which 
would triumph over all opposition. Thus 
the faq| of his. '* not being able to do any 
thing ;of himself" redounded in his view 
to the glory of God. 

Paul spent the rest of the summer and 
autumn in Macedonia; he probably ex- 
tended his labours to the neighbouring 
country of Illyria,^ and then removed 
to Acbaia, where he spent the winter. 



* Tharefim iDdependenUv of the law of which 
his advertariea preieribed the observuice. 

tTothiathep&esaseinSCor.T.lSreferfi. »«For 
whether we be beside ounelres, (the izispiration 
wiA which the apostle spake of the divine objects 
of his calling, of what the power of God effected 
throttgh hit apostolic office — ^but which his adv^er- 
■aries treated as empty boasting, and ascribed to 
an aMrvm or /u«t?Mt) it is to the glory of God ; or 
whether we be sober (when the apostle speaks of 
himself as a weak mortal, puts himself on a level 
with the Corinthians, and makes no use of its apos. 
tolic power and its privileges) it is for yonr weK 
&re,*» 

t In 2 Cor. z. 14-16, Paul seems to mark Achaia 
M the extreme limit of his labours in preaching the 
gospel ; (this indeed does not follow from the i^i' 
%tu vfßSjf^ since d;^^f in itself dees not denote a fijted 
or ezdosiTe limit, see Rom. v. 13, though Paul 
•ometimes uses the word in this latter meaning, 
GaL iii 19 ; iv. 2 ; ret it appears to proceed from 
the comparisoo of the three verses in connexion); 
on the other in Rom, xv. 19, lUyria is thus marked. 
But It does not feUow ftom this last pusage, that 



Sifioe he was now reacftved, after his re- 
turn from the journey to Jerusalem, which, 
he proposed undertaking at the beginning 
of the spring, to change the scene of hia 
labours to the west, and to visit the metro- 
polis of the Roman Empire (or the first 
time, he must iiave been gratified to form 
a connexion previously with the church in 
that city. The journey of Phoebe, the 
deaconess of the dhurch at Cenckrcaa, who 
had been induced by various circumstanoea 
to visit Rome, gave him the best opportu« 
nity for this purpose, while, at the same 
time, he recommended her to the care of 
the Roman church.* 



Paul himself had preached the gospel in lUyria; 
possibly he only mentioned this as the extreme 
limit as fara$ which he hod reached in preaching 
the gospel. 

•It is here taken for mnted, that the ISthchap. 
ter belongs with the whole of the Epistle to the 
Romans, which in modem times has been disputed 
by Schulz in the ** Studien und Kritiken," voL iL 
p. 609; but, as it appear« to me, on insufEdent 
grounds. It may excite surprise that Paul should 
salute so many individuals in a church to which 
he was personally a stranger, and that we find 
among them' relations and old friends of the apoe- 
tle from Palestine, and other parts of the East 
But we must recollect, that Rome was always the 
rendezvous of persons from all parts of the Ro- 
man empire, a fact stated by AthensBUs in the 
strongest terms, Deipno$oph. i. 20, t»? *P»/AAtm 
roXiF tmrofiw tn( oiJcov/Mrsc« if t pvfMf irrav 
freer«; rof rnxmc UtjUfAnut^ (such aa A le x a nd r ia, 
Antioch, Nicomedia, and Athens) ati ^ ox« t« 
t^n dJ^g^K »uro^t 0Vftf»ta^*rAU Paul might easily 
become personally acquainted at Ephesus and Co- 
rinth with many Christians from Rome, or learn 
particulai« respecting them. Among those whom 
he salutes wercT persons of the family of Narcissus, 
who was well known to be a freedman of the Em- 
peror Claudius. That Aquila and PriseiUa were 
again in Rome, that a part of the church assembled 
in their house, and that a number of years after- 
wards, as may be inferred from the 2d Epistle to 
Timothy« they are to be found at Ephesus, — all 
this, from what we have before remarked, is not 
so surprisinff. The warning against the J adaiiing 
teadiers xvi. 17, who published another doctrine 
than what they had received (ficom the disciples 
of the apostle), agrees perfoctly with what is said 
in the 14th chapter, and with what we may infer 
from the epistle itael^ in reforence to the state of 
the Roman church. The passage in xvL 19 agrees 
also with i. 8, and the comparison confirms the 
belief that they both belong to the same epistle. 
Bauer, in his essay before quoted, has endeavoured 
to prove the spuriousness oif the two last chapters. 
He believes that, in the 15th chapter especially, he 
can trace a later writer attached to Pauline prin- 
ciples, who thought that, in order to justify Paul, 
and to bring about a union between the Jewish 
and Gentile Quristians, it was ne ce s sa ry to make 
some addilioas to the epistle ; but I eanaet per- 
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It is not impcotoble tkat, at aa. eariy 
period, the seed of the gospel was bjBought 
by Jewish Christians to the Jews at Rome, 
as at that time, if we may judge from the 
salatations at the end of the epistle, persons 
who were among the oldest Christians 
lived at Rome ; but these certainly did not 
form the main body of the church, for the 
greater part eyideotly consisted of Chris- 
tians of Gentile descent, to whom the gos- 
pel had been published by men of the 
Pauline school, independently of the Mosaic 
Law, to whom Paul, as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, ielt himself called to write, and 



ceive the validity of the evidence adduced by this 
acute critic Paul was probably prevented when 
he had finished the 14th chapter, from continuing 
the epbtle to the close. And when he took it up 
a^^ain where he left off, and looked back on what 
he had last written,, he felt himself impelled to add 
somethingr ca. the theme of which he had last 
treated, the harmony betweea the Genüle and 
Jewish Christians in the Roman church. His ob^ 
ject was, on the one hand, to chedc the free-think- 
ing Gentile Christian from self-exaltation in rela- 
tion to their weaker Jewish brethren in the faith; 
and on the other hand, to remind the Jewish Chris- 
tians that the admission of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of Crod was no infringement of the rights 
of the Jewish people, and that it was in unison 
with the predictions of the Old Testament He 
exhorts them, zv. 7» to receive one another mutu- 
ally as members of the same kingdom of God, 
though with a special reference to the Gentile 
Christians, to whom Paul at the beginning of the 
chapter particularly addressed himself, If we foU 
low the best accredited reading, vf*ü(. He then 
states the reasons why the Gentiles had especiaL 
cause to praise God, to be thankful cmd humble, 
since God had in so unexpected a manner brought 
them to a participation of his kingdom, who pre- 
viously knew nothing of it, and who had no hopes 
of this kind, (a train of though! which he intro- 
duces elsewhere, Ephes. ii. 12, and in several other 
passages.) He shows that God by the sending of 
Christ to the Jews, manifested his feithfufaiess, since 
thus he had fulfilled the promises made to the fii- 
thers ; but had manifested his mercy to the Gen. 
tiles, since he had caUed to a participation in the 
kingdom of God, those among whom the founda- 
tion of this kingdom had not been laid, and to 
whom no promises had been given. Budi a theo- 
retical contrast is of course not perfectiy strict» but 
partial, and of a kind frequently employed by Paul. 
For be sa^s, and the Old Testament intimates« that 
the Messiah would, extend his savins efficiency to 
the Gentiles ; hence, it is evident, that God while 
he shows mercy to them, at the same time verifies 
his faithfulness. In all this, we find nothing un- 

?auline, nothing foreign to the object of this epistle, 
t is impossible that Paul coufd intend to dose 
with the fourteenth chapter, but according to the 
usual style of the Paidine episUes, a conclusion 
must necessarily foljow, which these two last chap- 
ters fhmish. 



whom, in consequeBoe of Urn relatioB» h» 

could address with the greater freedom. 

How could Paul, from his call to publish 
the gospel to all the nations of the world, 
infer his call to announce the doctrine dt 
salvAtion to the Romans, if he had not be- 
lieved that those to whom his epistle was. 
especially addressed were Gentiles ? For.- 
the Jews, whether living among the Ro*. 
mana or Greeks, always considered them^ 
selves as belonging not to the Q^l j, ^^» 

but to the one Q V, the Xos^ in the Aoufiro^. 

In reference to them, Paul could only hay» 
spoken of being sent to one nation. How 
could he say (Rom. i. IS) that he wished 
to come to Rome in order '* to have somo 
fruit" there, " even as among other Gen- 
tiles," by the publication of the gospel, if 
he was not writing principally to persona 
belonging to the Gentiles, among whoni 
alone he had hitherto been wont to gain 
fruit? Verse 14 shows that he was not 
thinking of Jews in distant parts. How 
otherwise could he be induced to, assert, 
that as elsewhere, so also in the ro^ropolia 
of the civilized world, he was not ashamed 
to publish the gospel ? For in reference to 
the Jews, it could make no great di^renc» 
whether he met with them at Jerusalem or 
at Rome ; the same obstacles to their he^ 
lieving the gospel existed in both places» 
owing to which Jesus the Crucified was an 
offence to. them. It cannot be concluded 
from his addressing the Gentile Christiana 
so pointedly in xi. Id, that the epi^le in 
general was not intended for. them ; for at 
all events— rsince there were Jews i^ the 
Church, though they formed the mii^ority 
— when he expressed any thing whiph was 
applicable only to the Gentile men^rs, it 
was needful that he should thus distinguish 
it. If we suppose those Jewish Christiana 
who taught the continued obligation of the 
Mosaic Law to have formed the original 
body of the Church, it will not be easy to 
explain how Grentile Christians who adopted 
the Pauline principles (and who must evi- 
dently have been a minority), could join 
themselves to such. But it is very difie- 
rent, if we suppose this church to have been 
constituted like others of the Gentile Chris« 
tians of whom we have before spoken. 
Moreover, in the Neronian persecution, the 
Christian church appears as a new sect 
hated by the people, a genus Urtium^ of 
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wfaom the people vtere disposed to credit 
the worst reports, because they were op- 
posed to all the fornns of religion hitherto 
in ezisteooe. But this could not have been 
the case if Judaism had been the predomi- 
nant element in the Roman church. The 
Christians would then have been scarcely 
distinguished from the Jews, and it was not 
usual to pay much attention to the internal 
leligious disputes of the Jews. In the con- 
troversy with the churches in Lesser Asia, 
the bishops of Rome were the opponents 
of the Jewish Christian Easter ; this was 
idosely connected with the formation of the 
Christian cultus on Pauline principles, and 
an appeal could here be made to an ancient 
tradition. To the marks of an anti-Jewish 
t^dency belongs also the custom of fasting 
on the Sabbath. The opinion that this 
anti Jewish tendency arose as a reaction 
against an earlier Judaizing teiuiency, is at 
yariaQce with what has been said, and is 
also inconsistent with historical tnith ; for 
aince at a later period we see the hierarchi- 
cal elen^ent (which is decidedly Jewish, and 
favourable rather than otherwise to Juda- 
ism), peculiarly prominent in the Roman 
church, so it is difficult to suppose that ex- 
actly at this time & reaction should be pro- 
duced against Judaism,* arising from pri- 
mitive Christian knowledge and the Pau- 
line spirit. In the work of Hernias, we 
jcecogoise indeed a conception of Christi- 
anity moje according to James than ac- 
cording to Paul, (and yet not throughout 
and entirely Judaizing), but we know too 
little of the relation in which the author of 
this book stood to the whole Roman church, 
to determine any thing respecting the lead- 
« ;H;ig tendency of the latter. This remark 
l^pplies more stroegly to the Clementines 
(of which the origin is so uncertain, and 
which by the leading sentiments is essen- 
tially distinguished from the Shepherd of 
Hermas, although some points of affinity 
exist in the two works. In Rome, the 
capital of the world, where the various kinds 
of religion were assembled from all coun- 
tries, the different Christian secte would 

• Dr. Baor, whose viewi 1 am here opposing, io 
his essay against Rothe, on the origin of episco- 
pacy in the Christian charch, ( Tübinger ZeiUehrift 
flkr Tkeolofie, 1838, part iii. p. 141), endeavours to 
prove that this reaction against Judaism, supposing 
that to have originally predominated, took place at 
a later period in the Koman chnrch. 



soon seek a settiement, «od establish them* 
selves. We, therefore, are not justified in 
saying of every sect w^ich we see arising 
out of the bosom of the Roman church, 
that it proceeded from the veligious ten- 
dency that originally predominated in it, 
and was a reaction against tendencies sub- 
sequently formed. This applies particu- 
larly to the Monarchians, who yet could 
not all be referred to a Judaizing element ; 
for a Praxeas, of whom we certainly know, 
that he found a point of connexion in the 
whole Roman church, — which cannot be 
asserted of other kinds of Monarchians^ 
formed by his peculiar conceptions of the 
doctrine of Christ as a God revealing and 
revealed, the most direct opposition to the 
Judaizing standing-point, in many respects 
still more, than was at that time the case 
with the common church doctrine of Subor* 
dination. But when the Artemonites ap- 
pealed to their agreement with the earlier 
Roman bishops, we cannot accept this as 
historical evidence. All sects have always 
an interest to claim a high antiquity for 
their doctrine, and the Artemonites could 
easily make use for their purpose of many 
indefinite e;cpressions of earlier doctrinal 
statements. They appealed generally to 
the antiquity of their doctrine in the church, 
and yet we know that the ancient hymns 
and the apologies could with justice be ad- 
duced against them as witnesses for the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. We con- 
sider, therefore, the opinion is weil grounded, 
that the Roman church was formed prin- 
cipally from the stock of Grentile Christians, 
and that the Pauline form of doctrine origi- 
nally prevailed among them.* 

In this church, the state of affairs was 
similar to that which for the most part ex- 
isted in churches where the Gentile Chris- 
tian element predominated, though mingled 
with the Jewish Christian. The Jewish 
Christians could not bring themselves to 
acknowledge the Gentiles, who neglected 
the ceremonial law, as altogether theij^ 

* The testimony of HUarius (the so-called Am- 
brosian), to which Baur appeals as historical evi- 
dence, we certainly dare not estimate too highly ; 
for this writer of the second half of the fourth cen- 
tory, could hardly make use of historical sources 
on the constitution of the Roman church to which 
Paul wrote. He had scarcely any other sources 
of information than we have ; his testimon v ap- 
pears to be only as deduced from this epistle ac- 
cording to his own interpretation of it 
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eqaab in relation to the kingdom of Grod ; 
the Gentile Christians also still retained 
those feelings of contempt with which they 
were wont to contemplate the Jews, and 
the manner in which the greater part of the 
Jews opposed the publication of the gospel, 
confirmed them in this temper of mind; 
Rom. xi. 17-18. 

Paul in this epistle, lays before the 
church, which he had not yet taught per- 
sonally, the fundamental principles of the 
gospel; he wished as he himself says, 
Rom. zv, 15, to recall to their remem- 
brance* what had been announced to them 
as the doctrine of Christianity, and to tes- 
tify that this was the genuine Christian 
truth, which alone could satisfy the re- 
ligious wants of human nature, and ex- 
horted them not to allow themselves 
to be led astray by any strange doctrine. 
This epistle may therefore serve to inform 
us, what was in Paul's estimation the es- 
aenoe of the gospel. He begins with as- 
suring them that shame could not have 
kept him back from publishing the gospel 
in the capital of the civilized world ; for he 

* It 18 generally rappoeed that the iart /u«{ov( in 
this vene relate« to some particular paaaages of 
the epistle, which might seem to be written in too 
hold a tone. We might admit this, if any severe 
censore were to be met with in this epistle on the 
Ikults of his church, as in the first Eptstlu to the 
Corinthians. In this case, we might suppose that 
Paol would think proper to apologize for such 
harsh expressions, as proceeding from one who 
was not personally known to the church. But 
«oeh ammadversions on the church we do not 
find in this epistle ; and all that he says respecting 
the state of the Gentile world, to which they be- 
longed before their conversion, as well as in all 
that he says to warn them against self^xaltation, 
I can find nothing which would occasion an apo- 
kgy on the part of such a man as Paul. Hence, 
I cannot help considering the dsro /ui^evc only as 
qualifying the Tox^tn^oTi^ev, or that it relates to 
what follows. Paul places the boldness in this, 
that he, though personally unknown to the church 
as a teacher, ventured to write to them such an 
epistle in which he might appear to announce the 
doctrine of salvation, as if it were entirely now to 
sthem. But he explains his design, that it was 
only to ** put them in mind** of what they had al. 
read^ heard, and he believed that, in virtue of the 
ministry committed to him by divine grace, that 
he was justified in making known the gospel to 
the Gentiles. He even qualifies the ** putting them 
in mind" bv the addition of it«, thus representing 
it as something accessory, and not absolutely re- 
quired. In the&t words, in the interpretation of 
which I cannot agree with Baur, I can detect no- 
thing unpauline. On the contrary, I find here the 
■ame paoline mode of address as in Rom. i. 13. 



never had occasion to be ashamed of the 
doctrine of the gospel, since every where» 
among Gentiles as well as Jews, it had 
shown itself capable of working with divine 
power for the salvation of men, if they only 
believed it; by this doctrine they all ob- 
tained what all alike needed, — ^that which 
was essential to the salvation of men, — ^the 
means by which they might be brought 
from a state of estrangement from Grod in 
sin, to become holy before God. In order 
to establish this, it was necessary for the 
apostle to show that all, both Jews and 
Gentiles, were in need of this means. He 
endeavoured to lead them both to a con- 
sciousness of their sinfulness and guilt, and 
to take notice of that which might prevent 
either party, according to their respective 
standing-points, from attaining this con- 
sciousness, the self-deceptions and so- 
phisms, which obstructed the discernment 
of the truths which he announced. He 
had then to point out to the Grentiles that 
their consciences testiiied against thera, that 
they could not excuse themselves in their 
sins by pleading ignorance of God and his 
law ; he object^ to the Jews, that that law, 
in the possession of which they were so proud, 
could only utter a sentence of condemna- 
tion against them as its violators ; he ex- 
posed their self-delusion in thinking, that 
by the works of the law such as they could 
perform, or in virtue of their descent from 
the theocratic nation, they could appear as 
holy before God. Afler pointing out that 
both parties were equally in need of the 
means of salvation, the object he had in 
view led him to develope the manner in 
which man, by faith in the Redeemer, 
might become holy before God, and to ex- 
hibit the blessed consequences that followed 
from this new relation to God ; and in this 
developement, he takes pains, as is evident 
in various passages, so to influence the two 
parts of which the church at Rome consist- 
ed, the Gentile and the Jewish Christians, 
that uniting in an equally humble acknow- 
ledgment of the grace to which they were 
indebted for their salvation, neither might 
exalt themselves above the other ; he closes 
the whole developement with extolling that 
grace, to which all stood in the same re- 
lation, being equally in need of deliverance, 
and which ail must at last unite in glorifying. 
In the practical exhortations which form 
the last part of this epistle, the wisdom is 
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apparent with which Paul treats of the re- 
lations in which the new conyerts to Chris- 
tianity were placed; he anticipates the 
errors into which they were likely to be 
seduced, and endeavours to suggest the best 
preservatives against their influence. The 
seditious spirit of the Jews, which refused 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of any Gen- 
tile government, (see my Church History, 
vol. i. p. 50), could not find ready entrance 
into the church at Rome, since the majority 
of its members, being Gentile-Christians, 
were not exposed to infection on this side. 
But similar errors, from a misunderstanding 
of Christian truth, might easily arise among 
tbsm, as actually happened at a later period. 
Accustomed to consider themselves as mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God, in opposition 
to the heathen world, they were in danger 
of giving an outward form to this opposi- 
tion, which properly belonged to the inter- 
nal disposition, and thus a hostile tendency 
would be called forth against all existing 
civil institutions, since they would be 
looked upon as all belonging to the king- 
dom of the evil spirit. With the conscious- 
ness of belonging to the kingdom of God, 
a misapprehension arising from carnal 
views might be connected, that those who 
were destined to rule hereafter in the king- 
dom of the Messiah, need not in the pre- 
sent life submit to worldly governments. 
Such a carnal misapprehension might easily 
be combined with the doctrine of Christian 
freedom, and the apostle on other oc- 
casions had thought it needful to caution 
against it; Gal. v. 13. He wished tobe 
beforehand in opposing such practical er- 
rors, which his knowledge of human nature 
led him to anticipate, even if they were not 
already visible; accordingly, he strictly 
enjoined on the Roman Christians, that 
they ought to consider the institution of 
civil government generally as a divine or- 
dinance, for a definite object in the plan of 
Providence;* that under this aspect, they 
must view the government actually existing, 
and demean themselves conformably to it 
At the close, he notices a special practi- 



* It was not the apostle's design in that passage 
to develope the whole doctrine of the recipro^ 
duties of rulers and subjects ; but he pursues only 
one marked antithetioü reference, in order to 
warn Christians of that misapprehension, and 
hence he leaves all other tcmics untouched, which 
otherwise would natorally ull mider discostioii. 



cal difierence in the chureb. But it may 
be disputed, in what light we are to view it. 
As in the fourteenth chapter he places ia 
opposition those who eat, and those who 
eat not, and by the latter apparently in- 
tends those who scrupled to eat flesh and 
drink wine, and confined themselves to the 
vegetable diet, (compare v. 2, and v. 21), 
some have been led to conclude,* that in this 
cjiurch a strong ascetk> tendency, entirely 
forbidding animal food and strong drink, had 
found an entrance, similar to the doctrine 
of the later Encratitse. Su6h a tendency, 
however foreign to the Hebrew and Gre- 
cian religious systems, had in that age in- 
sinnated itself in various forms, both among 
the Jews and Grentiles, owing to the change 
produced by the breaking up of the ancient 
mental habitudes of the world| and effected 
a junction with Christianity, by a mistaken 
view of the contrariety between the spirit 
and the flesh, and of the opposition between 
the world and Christianity. 

But how can what Paul says on indivi- 
dual cases, be referred to persons under the 
influence of this tendency ? '* Let not him 
that eateth" (he says in v. 8), ^^ despise 
him that eateth not ; and let not him who 
eateth noX^ judge him that eateth ;" that is, 
not condemn, not disallow his participa- 
tion in the kingdom of God ; yet persons 
of this ascetic tendency did not altogether 
condemn those who would not consent to 
such abstinence, but they believed that they 
were inferior to themselves, and not so far 
advanced in the perfection of the spiritual 
life. Paul therefore ought rather to have 
said, Let such a one despise him that eat« 
eth. Or we must assume that these per* 
sons had gone so far as to consider the 
eating of flesh to be absolutely sinful. Bat 
this they could have said only on the prin- 
ciples of a certain dualistic theosophy, 
which viewed God not as the origin of all 
creatures ; and if Paul had met with such a 
scheme, he would certainly not have treated 
it with so much tolerance, but have felt it 
his duty to combat it strenuously, as utter* 
ly opposed to the standing-point of Chris- 



* This view, with varioos modifications, has 
heen brought forward by Eiohom, in his introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, and by Baur in his 
essay on this epistle ; by the latter in connezioB 
with his view of a predominant Jewish-Chrkrtian 
tendency in the Roman ohurch, allied to the later 
Ebionitism, tad oontsininf its cem. 
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tiaD piety. Nor would the exhortation ad- 
dressed to the other side not to despise 
such a one, have heen suitable in this case ; 
for persons of this tendency had nothing 
which exposed them to contempt, but it 
was rather to be feared that, by such a 
stricter mode of living» they would be held 
in greater respect than was their due. Be« 
sidoB» how could Paul say of such a one in 
y. 6, << He that eateth not, to the Lord he 
eateth not and giveth Gk>d thanks." Such 
persons would want the disposition to thank 
God for all the gifls which he had granted 
for human subsistence. How could he, in 
zelerenoe to such a case, say in v. 21, *< It 
is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
in order to give no offence to a brother." 

It could give no offence to one who was 
zealous in practising such asoeticisro, if he 
saw another brother living with less strict- 
ness. But if other Christians believed that 
they ought to follow his example, he might 
to his injury be confirmed in his delusion, 
that such a mode of living had something 
in it excellent or meritorious. Least of all 
eould we suppose that Paul would treat per- 
sons of this sort simply as weak, and show 
them so much indulgence without discuss- 
ing mpre fully the principle that formed 
the basis of their standing-point. And if 
we do not assume that this principle was 
an avowed dualism which he must have 
combated, yet, on any supposition, he 
could not have acted with so much mild- 
ness and forbearance towards an ascetic 
arrogance of this kind, which was equally 
ia diametric opposition to his doctrine of 
justification and to the essence of Christian 
humility. Of such a perversion of religious 
sentiment, it could not be expected that it 
would gradually be overcome by the pro- 
gressive developement of faith as the root 
of the whole Christian life; but it was 
rather to be feared, that a principle so alien 
to the Christian life, and so much favoured 
by certain tendencies of the times, would 
gather increasing strength and injure more 
and more the healthy developement of 
Christianity : several appearances of this 
kind in the following age justify us in this 
conclusion. How very differently does Paul 
speak against such a tendency in the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians i Evklently the per- 
sons towards whom Paul enjoins forbear- 
ance, were such who distinguished certain 
days as in a special sense dedicated to God, 



and who could not yet bring themselves to ^ 
the Christian standing-point, that all days 
ought in an equal manner to be dedicated 
to God. We must here recognise the re» 
action of the Jewish standing-point, (which» 
since it had ite indisputable right in the de« 
velopement of religious truth, and could 
not be altogether set aside by a single 
effort, Paul, unless its claims weae arro* 
gantly set ferth, always treated with induU 
gence), and we shall find sufficient reason 
for referring another topic whkk concerns 
the question of abstinence to the same t»it 
dency. We shall be led to think of the 
Jewish Christians, who were still strict oh* 
servers of the Mosaic law, not only in 
keeping certain days, but also in refraining 
from certain kinds of food. We shall be 
less surprised at this, if we recollect that 
generally the Christians of Jewish descent, 
particularly those of Palestine, when thej 
lived at Rome, adhered to their former 
Jewish mode of life. But in the Mosaic 
laws relative to food, there was nothing 
that could occasion scruples about eating 
flesh or drinking wine. Or we must assume 
that Paul spoke only hypothetically and 
hyperbolically, without thinking of a case, 
which might really occur under existing 
circumstances, although this is by no means 
probable, judging from his mode of ex- 
pressing himself. 

Further, if we think of those Jewish 
Christians who believed that the Mosaic 
laws respecting food were still obligatory, 
it is indeed evident, that Paul must admo- 
nish the Gentile Christians who were en- 
tangled in no such perplexities, that they 
ought not to despise their weaker Jewish 
brethren on account of their scrupulosity, 
nor lead them to act against their con- 
sciences, by working on their feelings of 
shame. But would he have expressed 
himself so mildly, if these Jewish Chris- 
tians had ventured to condemn others who 
partook of food which they held to be pro- 
hibited ? In this case, we must suppose it 
to be the opinion of these Jewish Chris- 
tians, that the Mosaic law was binding oa 
Gentile Christians, and that without its ob- 
servance they could not be partakers of 
the kingdom of God. But we know how 
emphatk:ally Paul always expressed him- 
self against those who maintained such a 
sentiment, and in doing so, invalidated his 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. In 
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addition^and on this point we miist lay still 
greater weight — ^Paul exhorts the strong in 
faith and tl^ unscrupulous to take into con- 
sideration the necessities of the weak, and 
rather to refrain from food, which from 
the standing-point of their own conviction 
they could partake of without scruple, than 
give ofience to their weaker brethren. But 
how would it agree with the principles of 
this apostle, that he should advise the Gen- 
tile Christians to make such a concession, 
by which they would practically have re- 
cognised for their own standing-point the 
obligatory force of the Mosaic law — since 
he was more wont to urge on the Gentile 
Christians not to give place to the Judai- 
zers, who wished to compel them to the 
observance of the law, but to maintain 
their Christian freedom against them. In 
fact, there was no ground for such an ex- 
hortation. The Jewish Christians had no 
cause to be uneasy, because the Gentile 
Christians did not trouble themselves about 
the Mosaic laws respecting food. By the 
stipulation concluded by the apostolic con- 
yention at Jerusalem, they were set at 
liberty from every such restriction. If this 
gave ofience to the Jewish Christians, the 
offence was unavoidably founded in the 
evangelical truth itself. 

We must therefore think of something 
connected indeed with the religious stand- 
ing-point of the Judaizers, but yet some- 
thing separable from the observance of the 
Mosaic law, — something that with more 
appearance of justice the Jewish Christians 
might require of their Gentile brethren, — 
something, in which a concession to the 
weakness of others, might be demanded of 
Gentile Christians, without encroaching on 
their Christian freedom. This could be 
nothing else than abstaining from the flesh 
of animals oflered to idols. Every thing 
in this section would agree with this alone. 
The passage would have a meaning appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the times, if 
we suppose those persons to be spoken of 
who, in certain cases, would rather abstain 
altogether from animal food, and eat only 
her^, that they might unknowingly be in 
danger of eating something unclean and de- 
filing, the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices. In 
y. 2, Paul presents the contrast in the ex- 
treme point, on the one side, a strength of 
faith which proceeds so far as to banish all 
scruples respecting the enjoyment of food, 



and on the other side, the extreme of scru- 
pulosity, arising from weakness of faith, 
which would rather eat no meat whatever, 
in order to avoid the danger of eating the 
flesh of animals offered to idols. Now, it 
is evident, how Paul could say, that if needs 
be, it would be better not to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wioe, rather than disturb the con- 
science of a weak brother. We need only 
recollect that the heathens accompanied 
their sacrifices with libations;* that the 
same scruples which existed relative to the 
meat of the sacrifices, would also arise in 
reference to the wine of the libations. Bat 
that the apostle has not expressly men- 
tioned the sacrifices, can in our opinion oc- 
casion no perplexity. He had in view only 
such readers as would at once understand 
from his words what he meant ; so in ordi- 
nary letters, many things are not stated in 
detail, because it is presumed that the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed perfectly 
understand the allusions. 

We must therefore conceive the state of 
aflairs in this church to have been similar 
to that in the Corinthian, which we have 
already noticed. Some gave themselves 
no concern about the injunction against 
meat offered to idols, like the free-thinking 
Corinthians, and ridiculed the scrupulosity 
of the Jewish Christians; others, on the 
contrary, considered the eating of such 
food as absolutely sinful, and hence passed 
sentence of condemnation on those who 
ventured to eat every thing without distinc- 
tion. Thus also some were still too much 
accustomed to consider certain days as pe- 
culiarly sacred, according to the Jewish 
standing-point; those who thought more 
freely, and viewed the subject from the 
pure Christian standing-point, were dis- 
posed to make no religious difference be- 
tween one day and another. Such a state 
of things as this could only exist in a com- 
munity which was formed similarly to the 
Corinthian church, which consisted of a 
majority of Christians of Gentile descent, 
but with an addition to the original mate- 
rials of a subordinate Jewish elemeotf 



• See the Mishnah in the treatise pl^t m3V 

TT T -: 

on idolatrous worship, c. ii. ^ 3, ed. Sorenhua, P. 
iv. 369, 384. 

t It a^ees with this yiew, that in Rom. xv. 7 (a 
passage closely connected with what goes before), 
the sobject h the agreement between Gentile and 
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Paul begins his exhortation, without parti- 
cularly designating the persons he ad- 
dressed, yet Imving chiefly in view the more 
free-thinking Gentile Christians, which also 
confirms the notion, that these formed the 
main body of the church. He declares the 
standing-point of these persons to be cor- 
rect in theory ; but as in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, he censures the want of 
Christian love in them, who so little re- 
garded what*a£^ted the welware of their 
weaker brethren, and with that defect, the 
misapprehension of Christian freedom, 
which was shown in their laying such 
great stress on what was outward and in 
itself indifferent, as if the true good of 
Christians consisted in such things, instead 
of being something grounded in their inner 
life, which would remain secure whether 
they could use ^ or not use these outward 
things. The participation of the kingdom 
of God consisted not in meat and drink, 
(the true possessions and privileges, the 
true freedom of the members of God's king- 
dom consisted not in eating or drinking 
this or that, outward things in general be- 
ing signified by this expression,) but in the 
participation of those heavenly possessions 
of the inner man — righteousness (in the 
Pauline sense, the designation of the whole 
relation in which the U 'tKSrsuK <^ixouo( stands 
to God), the heavenly peace flowing from 
it, the happiness of the divine life, Rom. 
XV. 17. He recommends mutual forbear- 
ance and love to both parties, that no one 
should judge another, but each one should 
seek to be well grounded in his own con 
victions, and act accordingly ; but that the 
more mature in Christian conviction should 
condescend to the standing-point of those 
who were not so far advanced, since more 
is required from the strong than from the 
weak. 

Afler Paul had spent three months in 
Achaia, he wished to depart with the sums 
collected for the poor Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, and thus to close his apostolic minis- 
try in the East.* This plan was wisely 



fonoßd by him, and this his last journey ti> 
Jerusalem is to be viewed as marking an 

be thioka may be dedaoed from the tUenoe of tb» 
Acts on Ulis coUeeiion, and the object of this jour- 
ney, in favour of tiie hypothesis which he has ad- 
yanced. I must also avow myself opposed to Dr. 
Baur*s views, who in his Essay on me Romans, 
and his Dissertation on Episcopacy, endeavou» 
to show Uiat the author of the Acts misrepresented 
the facts, and set them in a false light firom a one- 
sided, apologetic intention ; see his review of Dr.. 
Shshneckenlmrger in the Jakrhueh flar toisseii. 
sehaflUehe Kritik. March, 1841. These two eru 
tics are struck with the omission of a transaction 
of so much importance in the historical connezioa 
of events, and hence believe, that they must find • 
out a special reason fbr it in the object which the 
author of the Acts proposed to hinwelf in writings 
his work. As he was disposed to assume iffnorange 
of the continued division between the Jews aod 
Gentile Christians, and always represents only the. 
Jews, and not the Jewish Christians, as adversa- 
ries of the apostle, so he could not adduce any- 
thing which might testily against his assumption,, 
or that even might serve to lessen the opposition 
which he kept out of sight ; and hence he coiüd 
not represent this last journey of Paul in iti true, 
light Had we resson to expect in this age of 
t& church, a comprehensive historical represen- 
tation, explaining the causes and connexion of 
events, if the Acts wore the appearance of such 
a work, had its author been a Christian Thucy- 
dides or Polybius«-we might then have admittwi 
the inference, that either he was at too ^reat a 
distance from the events to know any thipg of 
this collection, or of the real- object of this jour- 
ney, or that, owing to a one-sided bias, he had 
consciously or unconsciously falsi6ed the history« 
But such a statesmanlike point of view, whidi: 
could be formed only where the developement of' 
events could be surveyed with a certain calmnesi^ 
of mind and a philosophic interest, was totell]( 
forei^ to the standing.paint of Christian histonr 
at this time, and especially to that of the Acts. H 
consists of memoirs, as the author gave them from 
the sources of information within his reach, or 
from hh own recollection, without following any 
definite plan. He mentions the last journey of 
Paul to Jerusalem, on account of the serious con- 
sequences to the aposUe himself^ without reflect- 
ing fhrther on his object in undertaking it, and 
probably passed over the collection as being in 
that view unimportant ; his interest would be en- 
gaged by other objects; and reflections which 
would only present themselves from a compre- 
hensive survey of history, would be totally ab- 
sent from his thoughts. Yet this bountifiu od- 
lection might be included among the praotioal 
proofr which Paul gave (Acts xxi. 19), of the 
success of his minist^ among the Gentiles; why 
should be have been intentionally silent respect, 
ing it 7 If he could say what is mentioned in that 
passage, without injury to the design imputed to 
him, could he not also say. The presbyters of the 
church at Jerusalem praised God for kmdUn^ sudi 
active brotherly love u the hearts of the behoving 
Gentiles. Yet Üie auUior of the Acts, by his ac- 



Jewish Christians ; and that Paul in Rom. vL 17, 
warns them of the common Judaizers, who by the 
suread of their principles endeavoured to excite 
divisions in such mixed churches. 

* Though I agree for the most part with Dr, 
Schneckcnbnrgcr in what he says (in his work on 

the Af^) on the intention of this last journey to ^»„.«.w«. « w ..^ «»»^ ». .», .^^ «^ .^^ »^ 
Jerusalem ; yet I cannot entirely assent to what count in o|u xx. v. 31, implies the oontinosd fii- 
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epoch in the developement of the church, 
whose importance we must consider more 
closely. A year had passed since he had 
with great zeal set this collection on faoC 
among the churches of Gentile Christians 
in Asia and Europe, and it was of import- 
ance to him that it should be very pro- 
ductive. He had already written to the 
Corinthian church, 1 Cor. xvi. 4, that if 
this collection equalled his wishes, he would 
convey it himself to Jerusalem. It was 
certainly not merely his intention to assbt 
the poor of the church at Jerusalem in 
their temporal necessities ; he had an ob- 
ject still more important for the develope- 
»ent of the church, to effect a radical cure 
of the breach between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians, and to seal for perpe- 
tuity the unity of the church. As the im- 
mediate power of love can e^ct more to 
heal the schism of souls, than all formal 
<X)nference8 in favour of union, so the man- 
ner in which the Gentile churches evinced 
their love and gratitude to the Mother 
church, would accomplish what had not 
jet been attained by all attempts at union. 
Paul wished, since he was accompanied to 
Jerusalem by the messengers of these 
'Churches, who practically contradicted the 
Xiharges disseminated against him by his 
Jewish and Judaizing adversaries,— that 
the proofs of the sympathizing and self- 
«acrilicing love of die Grentile Christians 
.should serve as. evidence to the Jewish 
Christians, who had imbibed prejudices 
against them, of what could be efiec^ by 
ihe preaching of the gospel independently 
(Of the law of Moses ; so that they would be 
«obliged to acknowledge the operation of 
<3od's spirit among these, whom they had 
fdways been indisposed to receive as bre- 
thren in the faith. Paul himself plainly 
iiadicates this to have been his chief object 
in this collection and journey (2 Cor. ix. 
12-16) ; that not only this service of love 
jonight relieve the wants of the Christians at 

pB&tj of the Jewish duistiaiui against Paol. I do 
BOt tee, tbereibre, what oould nave iodaoed him 
designedly to have suppressed eazUer facts relatinff 
to it In Paul's defence in Acts zziv. 17, there is 
actually an allusion to the collection, which there- 
fore the author could not have intended to conceal. 
But if the Acts had heen a connected history, or a 
narrative from one source, this collection, that is 
oolj mentioned accidentally, must have been re- 
corded earlier in its place in the reg^ular series of 



Jeitisalem, but that many hearts might be 
excited to gratitude to God ; when they 
sawhow the faith of Gentile Christians had 
verified itself by this act of kindness, they 
would feel compelled to praise God for this 
practical testimony to the gospel, and 
through the manner in which the grace of 
G^ had shown its efficacy among them, 
being filled with love to them, they would 
make them objects of their intereessions. 
A reciprocal communion of prayer in 
thanksgiving and intercession, was always 
considered as the mark and seal of genuine 
Christian brotherhood ; he therefore wished 
to bring about such a union of heart be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Before he extended his labours for the 
spread of the church in other lands, he 
was anxious for the security and stability 
of the work of which the foundation had 
been already laid ; but which was exposed 
to the greatest danger on the side of that 
earliest controversy, which was always 
threatening to break forth again. 

Yet it all depended on th^, whedier the 
apostle of the Gentiles could succeed in 
carrying his wisely formed plan into eflfect; 
he was well aware, what hindrances and 
dangers obstructed his progress. It was 
questionable whether the power of love 
would succeed in overcoming the narrow- 
heartedness of the Jewish Spirit, and in- 
duce the Jewish Christians to receive as 
brethren, the Gentile brethren who accom- 
panied him. And what had he to expect 
from the Jews, when he, afler they had 
heard so much of his labours among the 
Gentiles, which had excited their fanatical 
hatredy — personally appeared among them; 
if he who in his youth had been known as 
a zealous champion of Pharisaism, was 
now seen accompam'ed by uncircumciaed 
Gentiles as messengers from Grentile 
churches, whose equal birthright for the 
kingdom of the Messiah he zealously ad« 
vocated? Fully alive to the difficulties 
and dangers which he must overcome in 
order to attain his great object, he en- 
treated the Roman Christians for their in- 
tercessory prayers, that he might be de- 
livered from the unbelievers among the 
Jews, and that this service might be well 
received by the Christians at Jerusalem, 
that he might come to them from thence 
with joy and be refreshed by them ; Ro- 
mans XV. 81, 82. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBI FTFTH AND LAST JOÜENKT OF PAUL TO JKEU8A. 
LBM— -ITB IMMKDIATB OOüflKUDiaBi— ■» BOftt- 
■OmUNT in FALWl'mL 

Aftbh staying three months in Acfaaia, 
Paul departed from Corinth in the spring 
of the year 58 or 59, aboot the tinoe of the 
Jewish PassoTer. His companions went 
before him to Troas, and he first visited 
Philippi, where he joined Luke, who had 
been left there some time before. As he 
earnestly wished to be in Jerusalem at the 
Pentecost, it was necessary to hasten his 
journey ; on that account he did not ven- 
ture to go to Ephesus, but sent from Miletus 
for the overseers of the Bphesian church, 
and probably those of other neighbouring 
Asiatic churches,* to come to him, that in 



I the aoticipatioD of the gieat dangen that 
awaited him, he nught pour forth his heart 
to them perhaps lor the last time, and 
utter the parting words of fioherly love.* 

listed of the oTerseen of the Yariooa churches in 
Leaser Asia, the discrepancy between the three 
years. Acts zz. 31, and the two years and three 
months, of the doralion of Paul's Slav at "* ' 
woiud 



* We eomiotconclode with oertatnbr firom Piuil*s 
ftiewell address to the overseers of tho chnrob, 
which is given in the 20th chapter of the Acts, 
that the overseers of other churches in Lesser 
Asia, besidciB those of Ephesus, were present on 
that occasion. The woras in Acts xx. 25, w oic 
i&kbofy may ftvonr this supposition, since they 
denote rather travelling through a certain district, 
than a continued residence in one place ; but these 
words may also be fairly understood of the apos- 
tle*s labours in diffbrent parts of Ephesus, and the 
visits be paid to the houses of the pnsbyters. The 
angular t« wotfitm v. 28, 29, leads us to think most 
naturally of only one church, though it may be 
here used collecuvely, and include many churches. 
It is worthy of notice, that Irencus applies it to 
the overseers of distinct churches, and speaks of 
it in very decided langua|[e. ** In Mileto convo- 
catis eoiscopis et presl^tens, oui erant ab Epheso, 
et « rsit^ttis prsonmtt eivUaiitmi,^ iii c 14, § 2. 
Judging from the character of Irennus and his 
times, it is not probable that he would be induced 
simply by that expression in Paul's address, to 
deviate from the letter of the narrative in the Acts. 
Hence we might rather suppose, that Irennus was 
decided in siving a different representation by his- 
torical traditions or documents with which he had 
become aoqnainted in Lesser Asia. Yet the bias 
of the episcopal system (which was then germi. 
nating) might perhaps occasion a different con- 
struction of tiie passsge, than the literal narrative 
would warrant, independentlv of any tradition. 
Paul applies to the presbyters the epithet f s-irsovoi ; 
now it could not then oe surprising to find the 
Wt^uMTu designated presbyters, for this latter 
name was stifl the generic term by which both 
might be denoted, but the name \irm»wai was aU 
ready exclusively applied to the first church go- 
vernors, the presidents of the college of presby. 
ters. Since, then, we proceed on t& supposition 
that this institution of church government was 
the same from the beginning, we must henoe con- 
clude from the name «rwsoir«i, that the bishops of 
other churches were present at this meeting, and 
hence Iremsus says expressly **eoi«eopis et pres- 
bytsris." But if we admit that this meef' 



according to Luke's narrative, would oease; £at 
we might then suppose, th^t Paul before he went 
to Ephesus, spent nine months in other places of 
Lesser Asia, where he founded churches. 

• Dr. Baur and Dr. Schaeckeabarger think that 
it can be shown, that this address in the 20th ok 
of the Acts was not delivered by Paul in its pre- 
sent form, but that it was fi-amed by the author 
of the Acts, on the same plan as the whole of his 
history, according to the conciliatory apologetio 
tendency already noticed. We would not indeed 
pledge ourselves that the address was taken down 
as Paul delivered it, with official aoeuracy^bnt 
that it has been faithfully reported in its essential 
contents, and that an outline of it was in «TisliMiee 
earlier than the whole of the Acta. Not only do 
we find nothing in it which does not correspond 
to the situation and feeUngs of the apostle, but ii 
also contains several marks of not behig cast in 
the same mould as the whole of the Acts. Among 
these marks we reckon the mention of the three 
years, which does not agree with the reckoning in 
the Acts, the mention of teaching ** firom house to 
house" V. 20, and of the warmng voices of the 
prophets, v. 23. (Schneckenburger, indeed, eon. 
side» this to be a prolepsis, and fiuds in it a mark 
of ncm-oriffinality ; but it is not at all imwobaUe» 
that alrea^ in the churches with whom Paul Had 
stayed, he had received warnings of the dangers 
that threatened him from the fanatical rage of^tho 
Jews, though Luke, who did not accompany Paul 
every whero, has not mentioned thii in hu brief 
narrative). Besides, as Paul, speaking of a higher 
necessity, by which he folt compelled to go to Je. 
rusalem, ** bound in spirit," we may infer thai this 
joorney, undertaken for what he considered the 
work committed to him by the Lord, had a great- 
er significance and importance, as appears from 
the exphmation we have already given, but which 
is not so represented in the Acts. If this address 
indicates that it was delivered before delega t e s 
from various Asiatic churches, we may also nunu 
ber this among the marks, not that we would at- 
tach equal weight to all these marks t but taken 



collectively, their testimony appears to prove 
thing. And if Luke had before him an earlier 
written draft of Panics addrei», containing the 
presentiment he expressed of his impending death« 
I do not see how any one is justified in maintain, 
ing that Paul could not have uttered it, in ease this 
anticipation had not been fulfilled. According to 
trotli, he must have allowed him to speak as he 
actodly spoke. But it couM not be anjr difficult 
to Luke or to the persons for whom tlus memoir 
was in the first place designed, if a presentiment of 
Paul's respecting his impendhiff fate was not ful- 
filled in iu fuU extent InMlble foreknowledge 
of future events was oertainly, acoording to the 
Christian idea of that age, not among the marks 
of a genuine apostle, and the contrary is latfa« 
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We recognise in this fitrewell address, in 
which Paul's heart, thoroughly imbued with 
the love of Christ, expresses itself in so 
a£^ing a manner, his fatherly anxiety for 
the churches, whose overseers heard liis 
warning voice for the last time, and whom 
he was about to leave at a time full of sad 
and dark foreboding, when many dangers 
threatened pure Christianity. 

He could not foresee with certainty idiat 
consequences would resuh from his journey 
to Jerusalem, for these depended on a com- 
Innation of circumstances, too intricate (or 
any human sagacity to unravel. But yet 
he could not be unaware of what the 
fanatical rage of the Jewish zealots threat- 
ened, and what it might perpetrate, under 
the maladministration of the worthless Pro- 
curator Felix,* who combined the mean- 
ness of a slave with the caprice of a tyrant ; 
at Jerusalem, too, where Might prevailed 
against Right, and assassins (the notorious 
Sicarii) acted as the tools of any party who 
were base enough to employ them. In the 
churdies which he had visited on his jour- 
ney hither, many individuals had warned 
him in inspired language of the danger that 
threatened him at Jerusalem, and thereby 
confirmed what his own presentiments, as 
well as fais sagacity, led him to expect, 
similar to those sad anticipations which he 
expected when he was last at Corinth ; 
Rom. Kv. 81. 

There are especially two warnings and 
exhortations relative to the future which he 
addressed to the overseers of the church, 
and enforced by the example of his own 
labours during three years' residence among 
them. He foresaw, that false teachers 
from other parts would insinuate themselves 
into those churches,t and that even among 

implied in Panics own wordi, v. 22. He speaks 
in a somewhat dubiooB tone of the fate that await, 
ad him. Whoever might have fbrged after the 
event an address of Paul's, would have made him 
speak in a very diflbrent and more decided tone. 

* Of whom Tacitus savs ; ** Per omnem siBvi. 
tiam ac Ubidinem jmi reffinm servili ingenio exer^ 
cuit" Hist V. 9. 

t It is possible that v. 30 refers to the Presby. 
ters personally, and the words would then mean 
** fiilse teachers will come forth from amongr your- 
seWes.*' But as the Presbvters appeared as the 
representatives of the churches, it is not necessary 
thus to restrict the meaningr. It may be under- 
stood to express generally, that not merdy false 
teachers from other places would 6nd entrance 
into the churches, but also that such persons 



themselves such would arise and gain many 
adherents. He exhorts them, therefore, 
to watch that Ae doctrine of salvation 
which he had faithfully published to them 
for so long a period ymight be preserved in 
its purity. The false teachers whom he here 
pointed out were most probably distinct 
from the class of common Judaizers; for in 
churches in which the Gentile Christian, 
that is, the Hellenic element,* so predomi- 
nated as in those of Lesser Asia, such per- 
sons could not be so dangerous ; and par- 
ticularly when such fiilse teachers were de- 
scribed as proceeding from the bosom of 
the church itself, it must be presumed that 
these heretical tendencies must have de- 
veloped themselves from a mixture with 
Christianity of the mental elements already 
existing in the c(hurch. Might not Paul's 
experience during his long stay in Lesser 
Asia, have given him occasion to feel these 
anxieties for the future ? As immediately 
afler announcing the danger that threaten^ 
the church, he reminded them that for three 
years he had not ceased, day or night, to 
warn each one among them with tears, we 
•may infer that he had at that time cause 
thus to address the consciences of their 
overseers, and to warn them so impres- 
sively against the adulteration of Christian 
truth. We here see the first omens indi- 
cated by the apostle of a new conflict which 
awaited pure Christianity. At the close 



would make their appearance within their own 
circle. 

* Schneokenburger, p. 136, objects against this 
remark, that in the Gentile-Cbristian Galatian 
churches, Judaizine false teachers could produce 
the prreatest confusion ; but the decree of Grecian 
cultivation in Graiatia and at Ephesus makes a 
difierence here. 

f As from what is said in the text it is easily 
shown, that Paul must have held such a wamingr 
of the propagation of new perversions of Christian 
truth to be called fbr ; so I can find no ground for 
Baur^s and Schneckenburger's assumption, that 
something is here attributed ,to Paul which he 
could not say from his own standing-point ; whe- 
ther with Baur, it is assumed that such a prophe- 
sying is formed according to the appearances of 
a later period, or with Schneckenburger that what 
was present, what had actually fallen under Pad's 
own notice, is here transferred to the future. 
Schneckenburger finds something intentional in 
Paul's mentioning nothing of the conflicts which 
he had sustained with the false teachers, the Ju-^ 
daixers; and in speakmg only of such conflicts 
which would follow his departure. But there 
certainly lies in Paul's words, a reference to that 
which he had already said by way of warning to 
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of his address, Paul Tefers them to the ex- 
ample of disinterested and self-'denying love, 
which he had given them :-— he had required 
of them neither gold, nor silver, nor rai- 
ment, but «8 they well knew, had provided 
for his own temporal wants and those of hia 
followers by the labour of his own hands. 
These woi>ds are admirably suited to the 
close of the address. By reminding the 
presbyters of the proofs of his disinterested 
love, and oC his zeal which shunned no toil 
and no privation for the salvation of souls, 
he gave still greater weight to his exhorta- 
tions. The 38d verse is closely connected 
with the 31st, where he reminds them of 
his labours among them for their souls, and 
in both verses he holds out his own example 
for their imitation. He expresses this still 
more clearly in the words ** I have showed 
you all things (or in every way), how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak,* 
and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
* It is more blessed to give than to receive.' " 
It conveyed the exhortation, that in the dis- 
charge of their office they should avoid all 
appearance of selfishness, that they should 
rather earn their own livelihood, and give 
up their claim to what they had a right to 
expect from the church to which they had 
consecrated their powers. He impressed 

the presbyters. But he ooold speak of these adal- 
terations of Christianity as fbture, since he had 
detected them in the germ, and their farther de- 
velopement was at first checked by the power of 
his personal infloence. 

* Certainly the 6^^mit in Acts zx. 35, are not 
those who needed help in respect of their bodily 
wants ; in that case, why should not a more de- 
finite word be used ? Neither does the connexion 
suit such an interpretation, for Paul does not say 
that he laboured that he might be able to give to 
the poor, or that he might support his poor asso- 
ciates ; but that the church might not be obliged 
to contribute neither to them nor to him any thmg 
fer their support. And this manifestly in order 
that every occasion might be taken flrom the weak, 
who were not sufficiently established in Christian 
principles, who would be easily disposed to enter- 
tain the suspicion of private advantage. The use 
of the word kvbmf in 3 Cor. zi. 29 also favours 
this interpretation, and what he assigns m both 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as the reasons of 
such conduct Thus also this ezhortaiion stands 
in closer connexion with what goes before; for if 
the presbyters avoided all appearance of selfish- 
ness, they would have a firmer hold on the gene- 
ral confidence, and thus, like Paul himself in re- 
ference to the Judaizers, codld more successfully 
oppose the false teachers, who endeavoured for 
their own ends to excite mistrust of the existing 
teachers and guides of the church. 



this upon them in the most delicate man^- 
ner, since he does not use the express form 
of exhortation, but presents his example 
for imitation under similar circumstances. 
Paul indeed declares elsewhere, that the 
preachers of the gospel, as Christ himself 
had expressed it, were entitled to receive 
their maintenance from the churches for 
whose spiritual welfare they laboured. And 
it may appear strange that he here departs 
from this rule, and that he should here 
prescribe to all the presbyters what else- 
where he has presented as an exception 
arising out of very peculiar circumstances» 
and as something suited only to his indivi- 
dual standing-point* But there is a dif- 
ference between the circumstances of itine- 
rant missionaries and those of the overseers 
of churches whose activity at first is not so 
claimed by their pastoral duties as to pre- 
vent their carrying on at the same time 
their former secular employment; and if 
they thus laboured with self-sacrificing love 
without any appearance of selfishness» 
their authority and influence, which would 
be required to counteract the false teachers» 
would be much increased. 

In this whole address, as suited the feel- 
ings and aim of one who was probably 
taking a last farewell of his spiritual chil- 
dren, the hortatory element is throughout 
predominant ; if we suppose an apolegetic 
element, which is very doubtfiil, it is at all 
events quite subordinate to the former. It 
is very improbable, that when he spoke of 
his own disinterestedness, he intended to 
repel the accusations of his Judaizing ad- 
versaries; for though he was obliged to 
answer such charges in writing to the Co- 
rinthians, we are not to infer that a similar 
exculpation of himself was required in all 
the churches. With greater reason we ^ 
may find in what he says of the complete- 
ness of his teaching in the doctrines of 
salvation, a reference to the accusations of 
his Judaizing opponents of which we have 
so often spoken. But even this is very 
doubtful ; for in any case, without an apo- 
logetic design, and simply to excite the 
presbyters to fidelity in holding fast the 
pure doctrine which they had received, he 
would of necessity remind them how im- 
portant he had felt it to keep back nothing 



* For which reason Schneckenburger thinks it 
improbable that Paul so expressed himself. 
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from them that was necessary for salvation, 
and that he was free from hlame if, after 
all, they should be guilty of unfaithfujness. 

Such an address could not but make a 
deep impression on their hearts, of which 
we have a simple and striking dedcription 
in the Acts xx. 87-38. 

When Paul arrived at Csesarea Stratonis, 
"within two days' journey of Jerusalem, he 
was warned of fresh dangers that threat- 
ened him. The members of the church 
and his companions united their entreaties 
that he would be careful of his life and not 
proceed any further. But though he was 
far from the enthusiastic zeal that panted 
for martyrdom, though he never n^lected 
any methods of Christian prudence, in or- 
der to preserve his life for the service of 
his Lord and of the Church, yet, as he 
himself declared, he counted his life as 
nothing, if required to sacrifice it in the 
ministry entrusted to him. However much 
a heart so tenderly susceptible, so open to 
all pure human emotions as his, must have 
been moved by the tears of his friends who 
loved him as their spiritual father, yet he 
suffered not his resolution to be shaken, 
but resisted all these impressions, in order 
to follow the call of duty ; he left all events 
to the will of the Lord, in which at last his 
Christian brethren concurred. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusa- 
lem, Paul with his companions visited James 
the brother of the Lord, at whose house 
the presbyters of the Church were assem- 
bled. They listened with great interest to 
his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his 
attention to the fact, that a great number 
of Jews who believed on Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and were yet zealous and strict ob- 
servers of the Mosaic law, were prejudiced 
against him;* for those Judaizers, who 

* Dr. Banr has attempted to ihow, that the 
words in Act» xxi. 20, " vZt ^rvrnrrwM'tm" are a 
gloss, and that the Jews here spoken of are those 
who had not received the gospel. It appears to 
him incredible, that the number of Christians 
among the Jews, who in later times were confined 
to the small sects of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
coald have been so verv great He thinks, that 
what James said woold perfectly apply to Jews 
who had not yet embraced the eospel, of whose 
plots it behoved Paul to be careftu, and who after, 
wards actually raised a tumult against him. Ori. 
gen indeed says Tbm. /. tn Jok. f 2, that the num. 
ber of believing Jews in the whole world would 
not amount to one hundred and ibrty.ibur tfaoo- 



every where sought to injure PauPs minis- 
try, had circulate in Jerusalem the charge 
against him, that, not content with releasing 
the believing Gentiles from the observance 
of the Mosaic law, he had required of the 



sand ; but from the times of Origen we cannot 
draw an inference respecting an earlier period. 
Since Christianity had for a long time spread so 
•BOoessfuUy among the Jews, Uieir numbers in 
the oourse of twenty years might have increased 
to several myriads, as Hegesippus likewise testi. 
fies in Eusebius ii 23 ; and we need not confine 
the ezpression to Jews resident in Jerusakm, 
since at the Pentecost many would be brought 
together ftom other parts. But many of these 
believing Jews mi^ht not distingmsh themselves 
firom others, excepting by the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the Messiah, and hence we may aeoenuit 
for many of them relapsing into Judaism, when 
their own Messianic ezp^tations were not fill- 
filled. We also find no intimation that James had 
warned Paul of danger threatening him fh>m this 
class of Jews ; but 1m only required that he would 
seek to regain the confidence of these brethren in 
the faith, who were filled with mistrust and suspi. 
clon towards him. The connexion of verse 20, 
absolutely requires the addition of ** r^r «tsrirT»- 
imtmr lor how could James be supposed to tell 
Paul a fiict he well knew beforehand, that at 
Jerusalem there were so many myriads of Jews, 
who were all zealous observers of the law ! Baur 
in his review of Schneckenburger's work has ac 
knowledged that this alteration of the text fbr. 
merly proposed by him, is untenable; but attempts 
to solve the difficulty which he here believes to 
exist, by another method in connexion with the 
views held by himself and Schneckenburjrer re- 
specting the peculiar standing-point and obiect of 
the Acts. Historical truth must here make her 
wav through the subjective point of view, into 
which the author of the Acts ibrces every thi^, 
and assert her right even against his wiIL He 
wished, forsooth, so to represent matters, as if, hy 
the arrangement agreed upon by the apostolic 
convention at Jerusuem, the differences between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians had been set- 
tied, and Paul henceforward had to combat, not 
with Jewish Christians, but solely with Jews. 
Yet against his will he was obliged to grant to 
historical truth, that in the machinations against 
Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem, the Jewish 
Christians had the principal share. But as this is 
opposed to the point of view on which he proceeds 
every where else, the subjective and the objective 
are so mingled by him, that the Jewish ChriPtiani 
become Jews again, and hence he is led into the 
error of overrating the numbers of the fiirmer. 
But after what has been said, we cannot accede 
to the correctness of this too artificial hypothesis. 
And if the author had once allowed himself to 
distort history according to his subjective point of 
view, he would surely have remained faithful to 
this view, and on this last occasion would have 
named only Jews as the calumniators of Paul, 
against whose fidse accusations he would have to 
justify himself. He was under no necessity by 
such ittoonaisteDcy to testify against himself. 
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Jews who liyed among them not to circum- 
cise their children and not to observe the 
law. This charge, 90 brought forward, was 
certainly false ; for Paul combated the out- 
ward observance of Judaism only so far as 
the justification and sanctification of men 
were made to depend upon it. It was his 
principle, that no one should relinquish the 
national and civil relations in which he 
stood at the time of his conversion, unless 
for important reasons ; and on this princi- 
ple he allowed the Jews to retain their pe- 
culiarities, among which was the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law ; 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
But it could not fail to happen, that those 
who entered into the Pauline ideas of the 
relation of the law to the gospel, and were 
thereby freed from scrupulosity in the ob- 
servance of the former, were led into a 
freer line of conduct in this respect, and 
some might go further than Paul wished in 
the indulgence of their inclinations. Such 
instances as these might have given occa- 
sion to the charge that he had seduced the 
Jewish Christians to release themselves 
from the law.* As by this accusation, the 



* Dr. Schneekenborger and B&ur think that the 
manner in which this transaction is mentioned 
in the Acts, is an important confirmation of their 
views of the whole history. The mode of acting 
here ascribed to Fanl, appears to them totally irre, 
concilable with the principles he lays down in his 
epistles. According to Schneckenborger, the Acts 
would be a confused, partial representation of a 
real transaction, sketched accordmg to the subjec- 
tive point of view lying at its basis ; according to 
Baur, it would be an entirely ftlse narration« 
Either (in the opinion of the latter) the historical 
credibility of the Acts must be given up, or the 
duCracter of Paul must stand in an unfavourable 
üght. I will here cite Baur*s words : ** If it were 
r^y so, as the author of the Acts represents the 
&ct, that the apostle, as fvxo^^w <ror v«/«ov, be- 
came the object of an intensely vehement perse- 
cution, with what right can we oppose the lan- 
guage of the apostle to all who tnmk they can 
oefend the perfect historic credibility of the Acts, 
in Gal. v. 11, * \ym h^ dA\^, u «-i^ir«/«» iti iui^v^- 
r% Ti \ti imM*uuu\ d^ jC4tTJif>iiv«u to a'»«fJkAoy 
<re« ^T«v{ou,* ana the same apostle, who in GaL v. 
3, declaroi in so solemn a tone, ^ fAA^tv^^fjuu U •*«- 
Xir 9mm av^faM-ii flri^iTi/KKjUtr«, oti «^«^«tik f^rir 
oXf0F «rsr nfMf reiir«-«!,* (therefore must plaoe his 
whde trust in the law, and expect salvaUon from 
it alone), must, according to the Acts (xzi. 33) 
have consented to an act which represented him 
as a ^^s0U99m <r«r ?o/«ov, and bore public testimony 
that, so far from abrogating the law, he was rather 
a teacher of it, who tauffht as much as others this 
universal obligation of the Mosaic Uw with all its 
ordinanoes, and especially that of circumcision, 
(zzLS3.) That in Acts xxi. 31, only the lM«/«ioi 



conduct of Paul would be presented in a 
&lse light, and since he was far from being 

stfn'« <ni t^ are spoken of, makes not the least 
di^rence. Had the apostle also wished to inve 
up nothing respecting the continual validity of the 
law, only amonff the Jews whom he sought to 
convert to Christianity, as he practically declared 
in Acts zxi. 36, compared with 33, with what un- 
truth would he have expressed himself to the 
Galatians!*' But I cannot perceive the alleged 
contradiction between this mode of acting and the 
principles expressed by PauL Such a contradic- 
tion appears only when they are separated, and 
not viewed in connexion with his whole style of 
thinking. In all those passa^ in which he so 
emphatically speaks against circumcision and the 
observance of the ceremonial Uw, every thing is 
referred to the standing-point of those who were 
Gentiles by birth, among whom nothing of the 
kind was founded in their historical developement, 
or in their national institutions. It was not dr- 
cumdsion in itMlf, it was not the observance of 
the Mosaic ritual in itself which he so strenuously 
opposed. He never attached so much importance 
to outward things either negatively or positively ; 
these he always declared were in themselves indi^ 
ferent, and impressively said that neither circum- 
cision availed any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
that all depended on the new creation, which must 
be effected equally in the circumcised and uncir- 
cnmci^ by the Spirit of C^ist ; Gal. vi. 15. It 
was the same thine whether a man lived as a Jew 
or a Gentile, proviaed, under these diffisrent forms 
of national culture, he was actuated by the same 
spirit of faith in Jesus as the Saviour working by 
love ; Gal. v. 6. As that which he considered of 
most importance in life as the principle of the new 
Christian creation was only this one thing, so that 
which he so strenuously combated was only that 
one thing which stood in opposition to this princi- 
ple, and exactly as far as it was thus in opposition. 
But amouff Gentile Christians, the outward act or 
rite, and the pnnci|de on which it rested, the rea- 
son for practisiug it, were alike nugatory ; it was 
something contradictory to then* national charac- 
ter, — ^it was the introduction of a foreign element 
into the course of their religious developement,^ 
and they oould be brought to submit to such a 
burdensome ceremonial, only on the supposition 
that it had a fiivourable influence on their reUtioa 
to God. It is therefore evident, that the princi- 
ples which Paul expressed on the outward obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law in reference to Gentile 
Christians, were totally inapplicable to Jewish 
Christians. The sense of the words in GaL v. 
11, is. If Paul now, as an apostle (as formerly 
from his Pharisaic standing-point), tau^fht that 
no one could obtain salvation without circumci- 
sion,— that the Gentiles, in order to be admitted 
to the privil^es of the Messianic kinffdom, must 
submit to circumcision, — then the Jews would 
have no reason for persecuting him; his object 
would be the same as that of the Jewish pme- 
lyte-makers, to convert all men to Judaism. 
The doctrine of Jesus the Crucified was so ob- 
noxious to the Jews, because they were compelled 
by it to renounce all their self-righteousness, every 
thing in which they seemed to take precedence of 
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such an enemy to Judaism as his adyersa- 
ries wished him to appear, he declared 
himself to be ready, as James proposed, to 

the GeotUea. If it were admitted that the Gen. 
tilee must first become Jews, in order to be on an 
eqaaUty with the Jews as citizens of the kingdom 
of God, this stone of offence would be taken away. 
But if Paul allowed the Jews to continue in their 
oatward manner of life as Jews, and in this re- 
•pect acted himself like a Jew, this was something 
Tery difierent fh>m iri^trtfua n»^99w in the for- 
mer sense. According to the Pauline doctrine, the 
positioif that, equally for Jews and Gentiles, men 
are freed by Christ from the yoke of the law, is 
constantly valid. This refers to the internal rela- 
tion to tlie law, and the position of the religious 
consciousness to it But notwithstanding this 
truth, the Jewish Christians might retain the out- 
ward observance of the law. Has not Paul him- 
self in 1 Cor. viL 18-20, plainly expressed the 
principle ? the Jews after their conversion are to 
ccmtinue Jews; Christianity requires no one to 
make a change cm these outward things, on which 
the essence ä religion does not depend. When 
he says in 1 Cor. iz. 20, that to the Jews he became 
a Jew, that he appeared as one subject to the law, 
can this have any other sense than that among the 
Jews he lived as a Jew, so that if any one looked 
only at what was external, he must have supposed 
•that Paul was still subject to the yoke of tlra law, 
still held it to be binding ? Must we not, from 
what he here asserts of himself, conclude with 
certainty, though we had no historical data, that 
he acted in several mstances exactly as we find 
described in the Acts? But it may be said. 
If Paul took a part in the observance of such a 
Nazarite*8 vow, he thereby practically sanctioned 
the notion, that it was something acceptable in 
itself to God, and conducive to salvation. If this 
• had been the case, such practices must have been 
recommended to the Gentile Christians in general 
as well pleasing to God. But as Paul, under all 
circumstances, expressed the same principle, that 
by the works of the law no one can be justified 
before God, — as he always insisted that the Gen- 
tile Christians, though they observed none of these 
things, ought to be acknowledged as members of 
the kingdom of God on an equality with the Jews, 
-^M those who desired him to practise such an 
outward observance of Jewish rites, agreed with 
him in his leading {H'ineiple, — he sufficiently 
guarded himself against the fiilse conclusion 
which might have been deduced from a misap- 
prehension of his conduct Those who merely 
observed externally the different conduct of the 
apostles among the Jews and Gentiles, must in- 
deed believe that they had detected an inoonsis. 
tency ; and we have already noticed what imputa- 
tions were cast upon him by his adversaries on 
this account Indeed, when James says of Paul 
** that he walked orderly and kept the law,*' Acts 
xzi. 24, we must understand it with the necessary 
limitation, that the same Paul had no scruple to 
live among the Gentiles as a Gentile. But the 
author of the Acts reports only single fiicts ; we 
find not an assumption of consecutiveness and 
comprehensiveness in his history, but a want of 
this quality altogether in hu apostdic memoirs. 



refute that charge by an overt act, by 
taking part in the Jewish cultus in a mode 
which was highly esteemed by pious Jews.* 
He joined himself to four members of the 
church, who had undertaken a Nazarite's 
vow for seven days. He submitted to the 
same restraints, and intimated to the priests 
that he would be answerable for the ex- 
pense of the o^rings that were to be pre- 
sented on the accomplishment of the puri- 
fication.t But though he might have satis- 
fied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the 
inveterate zealots among the Jews were not 
at all conciliated.^ On the contrary, they 
were only more incensed, that the man 
who, as they said, had every where taught 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of 
God, the Law and the Temple, had ven- 
tured to take a part in the Jewish cultus. 
They had seen a Gentile Christian, Tra- 
phimus, in company with him, and henoe 
the fanatics concluded that he had taken a 
Gentile with him into the temple and de- 
filed it. A violent tumult instantly arose, 
and Paul was rescued .from the enraged 



* Josephus, Areheol. xiz. 6, § 1- 

t The common supposition that Paul joined 
himself to these Nazarenes, when they had yet 
seven days. Acts xxi. 27, to continue their absti- 
nence for the discharge of their vow, and that du- 
ring this time he kept the vow with them, is at 
variance with the mention of twelve days. Acts 
zxiv. 11, for in that case there must have been 
seventeen days. It is indeed in itself possible, 
that Paul did not reckon the five days which he 
spent in confinement at Gesarea, since they signi- 
fied nothing for his object ; but it does not appear 
so from his own words. There remains, therefore, 
nothing else but to assume, that the seven days 
denote a definite number of days, to which at that 
time the Nazarites* vow used to extend, and that 
Paul had joined the Nazarites on one of the last 
of these days. But, on the other hand, in the sec- 
tion of the Mishnah on the Nazarites* vow, the 
number of thirty days is mentioned as the fixed 
term fi)r this oath. As to the seven daya men- 
tinned in Numbers tL, they are not applicable to 
the present case ; for they refer to' the case of a 
person who, during the time of his vow, has de* 
filed himself, and who, after the interval of seven 
davs* purification, beirins his vow afresh. 

? I find no reason for assuming with Banr, that 
the machinations against Paul proceeded chiefly 
from the Jewish Christians, and to charge the au- 
thor of the Acts with falsifying a matter of fact 
But I consider it possible that, among the great 
multitude of Jewish Christiana, some might be 
found to whom their Judaism was more important 
than the little Christianity they possessed, and that 
such persons would make common cause with the 
Jewish tealots against Paul 
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multitude only by means of the Roman 
tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx AnUmia 
situated over against the temple, the quar- 
ters of the Roman gcirrison. 

Paul was on the point of being scouv;ged, 
(a common mode of torture among the 
Romans,) fbr the purpose of extorting a 
confession respecting the cause of this tu- 
mult, but by declaring himself a Roman 
citizen he was saved from this ignominy. 
The tribune now endeavoured to ascertain 
the facts of the case, that he might send 
Paul to appear before the Sanhedrim. The 
manner in which the apostle conducted 
himself on this occasion, shows him to 
have been a man who knew how to con- 
trol the agitation of his feelings by a sober 
judgment, and to avail himself of circum- 
stances with Christian prudence, without 
any compromise of truth. When he was 
suddenly carried away by the impulse of 
righteous indignation to speak with greater 
warmth than he intended, he was able to 
recover the mastery of his feelings, and to 
act in a manner becoming his vocation. 
In a moment of excitement at the arbitrary 
conduct of the high priest Ananias, while 
thinking only of the person and losing 
sight of the office whose duties had been 
violated, he had used intemperate expres- 
sions though containing truth ; but on be- 
ing informed that it was the high priest 
whom he had so addressed, he at once cor- 
rected himself and said, he had not con- 
sidered the dignity of the person he had 
thus addressed, to whom reverence was 
due according to the law.* In order to 
secure the voice of the majority among his 
judges, he availed himself of that means 
for the victory of truth, which has oflen 
been used against it — ^the divide et impera 
in a good sense; he enlisted on his side 
the bias for that truth by the acknowledg- 
ment of which the greater number of his 
judges really approached nearer to him, 
than the few who denied it, in order to 
produce a division in the assembly. He 
could say with truth, that he was brought 



• If we are not dinpoaed to think of the mean- 
in; of ^dV/r Acts xxiii. 5, in the langrnage which 
probably Paul need on this occasion, ue Aramaic, 
the meaning which rf*^n may well have ; yet it is 

plain from the circumstances ander which he said 
this, that be could not, in the strict sense of the 
word, a6Eirm that be did not know him. 

28 



to trial because he had testified of the hope 
of Israel, and of the resurrection of the 
dead, for he had preached Jesus as the 
personage by whom this hope was fulfilled. 
These words had the effect of uniting the 
Pharisees present in his favour, and of in- 
volving them in a warm debate with the 
Sadducees, to whom the high priest him- 
self belonged. The former could find no 
fault in him. If he had said that the spirit 
of a deceased person or that an angel had 
appeared to him — (the appearance of the 
risen Jesus)— whatever he might mean by 
this, and whether what he averred, were 
true or not, they did not pretend to deter- 
mine, nor trouble themselves about it;— > 
at all events, they could not criminate him 
on this account.* The tribune of the Ro- 
man cohort, at last saw himself obliged by 
the plots of Paul's enemies against his life» 
to send him under an escort to the metro- 
polis of the province Caesarea, and to 
transfer the afiair to the Procurator Felix» 
who resided there. 

The accusation which the Sanhedrim by 
their counsel were allowed to bring against 
him, was the only one which, according to 
the privileges secured to the Jews by the 
Roman laws, could with any show of 
reason be made, namely, that he every 
where disturbed the Jews in the enjoyment 
of these privileges, the peaceful exercise of 
their cultus, — that he excited disturbaaoes 
and divisions among them, and that at last 
he had dared to desecrate the temple. The 
Tribune was accused of preventing the 
Jews from judging Paul according to- the 
privileges secured to them by law. Felix, 
who was not disposed to meddle with the 
internal disputes of the Jews, perceived no 
fault in the accused, and hence would at 
once have set him at liberty, if he had not 
hoped ^ as it was his practice to make 
justice venal,, to obtain money from him ; 
but as Paul was not willing to purchase 
his freedom by such an unlawful method, 
which would cast suspicion both on hin^ 
self and his cause, Felix, in order to gain 
favour with the Jews on leaving them, to 
whom he had been sufficiently obnoxious, 
left him in confinement, and thus he re« 



* The words ** /k> dw/tMt;^w/uw/* Acts zziii. 9, 
are certainly a glois, and a gloss at variance with 
the general tenor of the passage, for this was cer- 
Udniv more than the Pharisees ooold be wllUng to 
say nrom their standing-point 
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[ for two years tfll the arrival of the 
Procurator, li. Porcina Featus.* 
Paul bad for a long time previous to this 
event entertained the thought of preaching 
the gospel in the metropolis of the world. 
But it was now uncertain whether he would 
Sfver attain the fulfilment of this inward 
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called, vkd teabu received the government of the 
province, could be exactly determined, we ihould 
liave an important chronological mark; Irat this 
period oamiot be ao ezaotly determined. The 
ohnmologied date on w^ieh we here prooeed, are 
the fbUowing. When Felix laid down the pro- 
coratorabip, ne was accused at Rome, as Josepbus 
(Arekt»L xz. 8, § 9) relates, by the Jews, on ae- 
eount of the oppressions he had praetised, and 
wonld have been poniahed if he had not been de- 
Uvored by the intercession of his brother Pallas, 
who at that time had much influence with the 
XSmperor. But Pallas was poisoned by Nero in 
Ifae yev Ca, see Tadt AnnaL zlv. 65. This 
Ues 08 to &c the extreme tereufitit « 9110 of the 
jrecaii of Felix. Bnt according to the narrative of 
Tacitus^ Pallas had long before lost his influence, 
<Annal. xiii. 14.) At the beginning of his reign, 
Nero had removed Pallas from the office he Md 
imdpr CbadWM» and treated him with displeasure. 
And since Josephus sa/s that when Pallas inter* 
eeded for his brother Felix he stood in favour with 
Ihe Emperor, it follows, that the recall of Felix 
annst have taken place in the beginning of Nero's 
Keign, which c^ by no means be admitted. What 
josephus savs in the history of his life, of his own 
journey to Koine in his six and twentieth year, 
gives no sure foundation for determining the time 
when Felix laid down his office. Sohrader thinks 
indeed, that he ean find a certain chronological 
inark in this, that somethug which Josei^os puts 
in connexion with the entrance of Festus into 
office, was decided by the influence of Poppoea, 
•Iseaih^ married to Nero, (JosepA. Arekttol, xx« 8, 
.§ 1 ;) for it would follow that since Nero, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, married Poppoea in 63, Festtis 
must have entered on his government about this 
time. But the words of Josephus xiv. 60, »«t« 
.^•f »flu^v TftVTOf cannot avail for exactly deter, 
aniaing the time ; Poppoea, long before her mar' 
riage to Nero, had great influence over him, as 
appears from the words of Tacitus, Annal. xiv. 60, 
^Ea diri pellex et adnlteri Neronis, raox mariti 
potens,** and had already aooomplished much by 
«ntevoeding with the emperor. We need not 
attach much weight to the drcomstanoe that 
(Josephus calls her at that time the wife of Nero. 
But m all this much uncertainty attaches to the 
cbronok^ of events, and the supposition that 
Felix laid down his office in the year 63, and 
therefore that PauPs confinement took place in 
60, is by no means sufficiently proved. We may 
therefore, safely place it some years earlier. If 
Paul was set at liberty fh>m his confinement at 
Rome, we nniirt ne ces s a rily admit the earlier date; 
for if his confinement at Rome had been eontem. 
poraneous with the great conflagration, he would 
oeitainiy have follen a saerifice to the ftny then 
excited against the Qhriatiane. 



call ; but oa the night after he had borne 
testimony to his faiüi before the assembled 
Sanhedrim, the Lord imparted the assu- 
rance to him by a Tision» that as he had 
been his witness in the capital of the Jew- 
ish world, he should also be the same in 
that of the Gentile world. It was this 
which confirmed him in his resolution, 
when the Procurator was about to sacrifice 
him to the wishes of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
of seeking deliverance by an appeal to the 
Emperor. The arrival at Ceesarea of the 
young King Agrippa IL, as a person ac- 
quainted with the Jews and their religion, 
was acceptable to Festus, since he hoped 
that, by admitting Paul to an examination 
in his presence, he could learn something 
more decisive in this affair, which might 
be communicated in his report to Romeu 
Paul appeared before so numerous and 
august an assembly, before the Roman 
Procurator and the Jewish King, with ex- 
ultation at the thought of being able to 
testify of what filled his heart before such 
an audience. He addressed himself esp^ 
cially to King Agrippa, in whom, as a pro- 
fessor'of the Jewish faith, he hoped to find 
more points of connexion than in a heathen 
magistrate. He narrated how he had been 
educated in zealous attachment to Phari- 
saic principles, and from a violent perse- 
cutor had, by a call from the Lord himself, 
become a devoted preacher of the gospel, 
— ^that in obeying this call up to that time 
he had testified before Jews and Gentiles, 
great and small, but had published nothing 
else than what Moses and the Prophets 
had foretold, that the Messiah should sufTei, 
that he should rise from the dead, and by 
the assurance of an everlasting divine life 
diffuse light among Jews and Gentiles. 
This he might presume was admitted by 
the King as an acknowledged article of 
faith, but it mi^t appear utterly strange to 
the Romans; strange also must the reli- 
gious inspiration with which Paul uttered 
all this appear to the cold-hearted Roman 
statesman. He could see nothing in it but 
enthusiastic delusion. *^ Too much Jewish 
learning,'' he exclaimed, «< hath made thee 
mad." But with calm confidence Paul re- 
plied, *' I am not mad, but speak the words 
of truth and soberness !'' and, turning to 
Agrippa, he called upon him as a witness, 
since he well knew that these things were 
not done in a corner of the earth, in secret. 
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bat puUicly at Jerasalem. And with a 
firm conviction, that id all he had testified 
the promises of the prophets were fiilfiiled, 
he said to the King, '^ Believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest!" 
Agrippa, offended by Paul's confidence, 
answered, " Truly in a short time* thou 
wilt make nne a Christian." Paul, with 
his fetters on his arm, was conscious of 
possessing more than all the glory of the 
world, uttered the doble words, ««Yes, I 
pray God that in a longer or a shorter 
time, he would make not only thee, O 
King, but all who hear me to-day, what I 
now am, except these bonds !" 

As the King and the Procurator afler 
this examination could not find Paul guilty 
of any oflbnce punishable by the laws, the 
Procurator would probably have set him 
at liberty, if after his appeal to Ceesar it 
had not been necessary for the matter to 
take its legal course ; yet the report (efo- 
giiwi) with which he would be sent to 
Rome, could not be otherwise than in his 
favour. The centurion to whom he was 
committed with other prisoners in order to 
be taken to Rome, certainly corroborated 
the impression of this favourable report by 
the account be gave of Paul's conduct 
during his long and dangerous voyage. 
Hence he met at Rome with more indul- 
gent treatment than the other prisoners: 
he was allowed to hire a private dwelling 
in which only one soldier attended him as 
a guard, to whom he was fastened by a 
chain on the arm (the usual mode of the 
custodia milüaris), and could receive all 
who were disposed to visit him and write 
letters. 

As he had cause to fear that the Jews 
dwelling at Rome had received from Jeru- 

* I ondentand the worda m 9ijym (Acts zxri. S8) 
in tbe only aenae which they can' have acoordijag 
to the 1MIM loqmndi and Paol's answer. The in. 
terptetation adopted by Meyer and aome othera ia 
indeed poaaible, but appeara to me not ao natoraL 
If the readinff of the Cod. Alex, and of the Vul- 
gate, which Laohmann approrea, be adopted, o 
fitymx^t in Paofa answer, the words of Agrippa 
■mat be thus explained, »With a little, or with 
ftw reaaona (wiiioh wiU not coat yon mnch tronble) 
yon think of making me a Ghriatian"— -and the 
anawer of F&ol will be. Whether with great or 
with littlo-^or many or fbw reaaona, I pray God, 
Jbe. Bat I cannot make np my mind to receiTC 
aa correct thia reading which may be explained aa 
a ffkMi, and ia not sopported l^ very prcponde- 
raung authorities. 



salem %, report inünieal to his chanetar, 
and regarded him as an accuser of his 
people, he endeavoured speedily to remove 
this unfavourable impression. Accordingly, 
three days afler his arrival, he invited the 
principal persons among them to visit him. 
It proved that no report to Paul's prejudice 
had yet reached them, if it be allowed that 
they spoke the truth. It also appeared from 
the statements of these respectable Jews, 
that they had heard little or nothing of the 
Christian church which existed in the same 
city with themselves. Nor is this inoon« 
ceivable, if we only consider the immense 
size of the metropolis, and the vast conflu- 
ence of human beings it contained, and if 
to this we add, that the main body of that 
church consisted of Gentiles, and that these 
wealthy Jews busied themselves far more 
about other objects than about the concerns 
of religion. Yet it by no means appears 
from the statements of the Jews that thev 
had scarcely heard of a Christian church 
existing at Rome, but only that they had 
not taken any pains to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of it. They knew indeed that this 
new sect met every where with opponents, 
and hence it might be inferred that they had 
heard of the controversies which had been 
carried on at Rome about it, for the ** every 
where" (vavraxM), in Acts xxviii. 22, in- 
cludes (certainly does not exclude) a refe- 
rence to what was going on at Rome itself, 
and we must not forget that only the sub- 
stance of what the Jews said is handed down 
to us.* As they heard much of the opposi- 
tion excited against this new sect, but noth- 
ing precise respecting their doctrines, they 
were well pleased that Paul proposed to give 
them an address on the subject. But here, 
as every where else, Paul's preaching found 
more acceptance with the Gentiles than 
with the Jews.t 



* I cannot find any foundation for the contra, 
diction which Dr. Baur, in hia treatiaea ao often 
qooted, thinka he haa detected between thia narra- 
tion in the Acta, and the ^xialence of anch a 
church at Rome, which we muat aoppoae accord- 
ing to Pattl*a Epistle to the Romana. 

T Tbe poaition developed and adTocated with 
equal acuteneaa and learning by H. Bott^r in the 
aecond part of hia ** BeitragB xw AtttortacA-ftritt- 
wehen Einleüung in äU paulinUehen Brieft^ Oat- 
Hngen, 1837," — ^that Paul waa a priaoner only fiir 
the firat three or five daya after hia arrival in RionM^ 
that he then obtained hia freedom, and lived for 
two yeara in a hired houae, quite at liberty ;*-this 
poaitMo, if it were true, woold csat a new light on 
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With the coDfinement of Paul, a new and 
important era commenced not only in hk 

PaaPs history daring this period ; for it would then 
appear that all thoee Epistles, which evidently 
were written during some one imprisonment, couki 
not have been written at Rome or during his first 
confinement there. But the narrative in the Acts 
is directly opposed to this supposition. I cannot 
understand Acts xxriiL 16, otherwise than that 
permission was then granted to Paul to reside in 
a private house, the same which is designated in 
▼. 23, his lodffing, (nut, and in t. 30, as ly Uit» 
flitf'dv/ufltTi, ** nis own hired house.** It cannot be 
imagined, that if, afker three days, so important 
an alteration had taken place in Paul's circum- 
stances, Luke would not have mentioned it, for 
the assertion that his readers must have supposed 
this of themselves, from the known forms of Ro- 
man justiee, cannot satisfy us. Even if this could 
have Deea supposed, he would hardly have omitted 
to point out in a few words so important a change 
in PauPs lot But it is not easily proved that such 
an inference oorld be drawn, from what is known 
raspeetinff the course of Roman justice at that 
time. The manner also in which Luke expresses 
himself (Acts zxviii. 30, 31) respecting Paul's re- 
stdence for two years at Rome, certamly implies 
that he had not then obtained his freedom, for we 
are merely told that he preached the gospel in his 
own dwelling ; but it is not narrated that he visited 
the synagogue or any place where the church met, 
for which omission no other reason can be given, 
than that, although he could receive any visit in 
bis own residence, under the inspection of his 
guard, he was not at liberty to go to whatever 
place he chose ; and least of all, would a prisoner, 
whose cause was not yet decided, have been per- 
mitted to attend these meetings of the church, 
even if accompanied by his guard. Here, there- 
fi>re, we have a fact which cannot be explained, 
unless we admit the continued confinement of 
Paul. How likewise can it be imagined, that 
Paul, who vrished to visit the church at Rome 
only on his way, would have stayed there for two 
years, where suitible measures had ahready been 
taken for the continued propagation of Chris- 
tianity, instead of travelling to those regions of 
the west, where nothing had yet been done fi>r 
making known the gospel? This is explicable 
only on the supposition, that he remained so long 
a time at Rome under conatraitU. 

According to the account in the Acts, we may 
receive it as an established fact, that Paul lived 
two years in Rome as a prisoner, — a fact which 
can be overturned by nothing that we know of the 
course of Roman justice in the case of such ap- 
peals ; even without waiting to examine how both 
oould be reoonciled to one another. 

Meanwhile, fh>m what is known of the legal 
processes in the time of the first Gesars, it can 
by no means be proved, what is in the highest de- 
gree improbable, that all the causes which, in con- 
sequence of an appeal, were brought to Rome for 
decision, were decided in the course of ^ye or ten 
days. It was one thing to decide on the admissi- 
biUty of the appeal, and another thing to decide 
on the point of law respecting which the appeal 
was made. My respected ooUeagoe P r o fe i s or Ro^ 



life and ministry, but also in the devek>pe» 
ment of the churches founded by him, for 
in proportion as Christianity spread more 
widely, a number of heterogeneous mental 
elements were brought into action, many 
important phenomena became conspicuous, 
while the divine word operated among them 
in an independent manner, and they were 
deprived of the aqx^stle's personal oversight 
and guidance. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FAUL DDEINO BIS nRST OONFIllSMBIIT AT ftO«, AMD 
THE DBySLOPBIISNT OURINO THB SAIU miOD OT 
TBS CBUaCBXS PEKVIOUSLY FOUNDED ST BIM. 

In examining this portion of Paul's 
history, we must fix our attention on three 
principal points ; his relation to the Roman 
state — to the Church at Rome, — and to the 
Churches in other parts. 

With respect to the first, the main thing 
to be considered is, from what point of view 
the charge under which he was detained as 
a prisoner is to be viewed? Christianity 
was not yet denounced as a religio UlicitOy 
therefore Paul could not, like the later 
teachers of Christianity, be accused of vio- 
lating the laws of the state, on account of 
his exertions in propagating this religion« 
Christians appeared only as a sect proceed- 
ing from Judaism, who were accused by 
Paul's Jewish adversaries 'of adulterating 
the original doctrines of their religion; so 
that at Rome no attention was paid to dis- 



dorff, who has had the goodness to make me a 
written communication on this subject, ooncludes 
with the statement, that the term of fife or ten 
days related not to tlie duration of the judicial 
proceedings, but to the lodging of the appeal, and 
to the apottoli (ss^litera äinn$§orut\ that it gave 
no prescription reUtive to the term of the trans, 
action itself^ and that the accused remained under 
arrest till the decision of the Emperor. Thus, in 
the Senientiit ReeepiU of Julius raulus, lib. v. tit. 
34, it is said expressly of the apo$toli$f ** Quorum 
postulatio et acoeptio intra quintum diem ex offieio 
facienda est*' In a law enacted by the Emperor 
Constantine in 314, according to which we «re not 
justified in determining the legal process in the 
times of the first Cesars, is the express provision 
that the sppeUaiar should be five iram arrest only 
in estisas ctot/e«, but of eriminatibua consts it is 
said, ** In quibus, etiamsi possunt provocare, eum 
tarnen statim deberit obtmere, at post provoca^ 
tionem in custodia perseverent" Cod. Theodos. 
lib. xi. tit 30, c. 3. 
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putes that merely coDoerned the religious 
institutions of the Jews. This charge 
against Paul might therefore he considered 
as altogether foreign to Roman judicature, 
and he would soon regain his liberty ; in 
this manner, the affiiir would soon be 
brought to a close ; but it cannot be shown, 
that it would be viewed under this aspect, 
the most favourable for the apostle. The 
Jews might accuse him as being a disturber 
of the public peace, who interfered with the 
privileges guaranteed to them by the 
Roman Government, as their advocate 
Tertullus had already attempted to prove. 
Hence an additional allegation might be 
made, which from the standing-point of the 
Roman law would tend much more to 
Paul's injury — ^that he had caused among 
other Roman subjects and citizens in the 
provinces, and in Ronoe itself, movements 
which were detrimental to the good order 
of the state, that he had tempt^ them to 
apostatize from the state religion, by propa- 
gating a religion at variance with the 
ancient Roman institutions, in which reli- 
gion and politics were intimately blended.* 
If the church at Rome, consisting mainly 
of Grentile Christians, gave the impression 
in its whole appearance of being unjewish, 
in short, a genus lertiwn; this view of 
PauPs conduct would be formed so much 
the more easily. The existence of this 
sew religious sect in the capital, would be 
made an object of public attention by 
the proceedings against Paul. We may 
suppose, that his fanatical and artful adver- 
saries among the Jews, would leave no ar- 
tifice untried to set his conduct in the worst 
possible light to the Roman authorities. 
Thus the investigation of his cause, with 
the accusation and defence, might be pro- 
tracted, and his prospects might by turns 
become favourable or unfavou rable. During 
the first period of his residence at Rome he 
underwent no public examination.t His 



* The point of view as a Roman atatesman fi'om 
which Cicero formed hia model of law. ** Separa- 
tim nemo habeaiit Deoa neve novo« sive advenas, 
ntai publice adacitoa priTaüm colunto. Ritu9 fa- 
miluB patriumque $ervanio** Cicero de Legibus ; 
and in the Commentaries, c. x., a^inst the eonfu. 
tie reliffioiitfm, which arose from the introduction 
of foreigrn new reUjriona. This was the point of 
view from which a Tacitns and the Younger 
PUny formed tlieir judgment of Christianity. 

t Whether this term embraced the whole of the 
first two years of his confinement we cannot with 
certainty determine, for the silence of Luke in the 



situation justified the most favourable ex- 
pectations, and he proposed when set at 
liberty, before he extended his sphere of 
labour towards the West, according to the 
plan he had previously formed, to visit 
Lesser Asia, where his personal exertions 
seemed to be very necessary to counteract 
many influences that were operating in- 
juriously on the churches. He intimated 
to the overseer of the church at Colosss, 
Philemon, that he intended to take up his 
abode with him. 

At a later period* of his imprisonment, 
when he had already undergone a public 
examination, he had no such favourable 
prospect before him ; the thought of martyr- 
dom became familiar to his mind, yet the 
expcx^tation of being released from confine- 
ment was predominant, so that he wrote to 
the church at Philippi that he hoped to 
come to them soon. But if the view we 
have taken of the origin and original con- 
stitution of the church at Rome be correct, 
a close connexion and intimate communion 
may be presumed to have existed between 
its members and the individual whom they 
might regard mediately as their spiritual 
father, and whose peculiar form of doc- 
trine prevailed among them. Now if the 
epistles which Paul wrote during his first 
confinement at Rome bore evidence against 
such a supposition, they might also be ad- 
duced against our views. If these epistles 
make us acquainted with any difference 
existing between the Roman church and 
Paul, this fact would be very decisive, and 
we should be forced to conclude that a 
strongly marked Judaizing clement pre- 
dominated in that church.f But the Roman 
Christians had already, even before he 
arrived at Rome, evinced their sympathy, 
since several of their number travelled a 
day's journey, as far as the small town of 
Forum Appii, and some a elhorter distance 
to the place called Tres Taberna, in order 
to meet him. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians he sends salutation from the whole 
church (ttavTsg oi a^ioi ), which is a proof of 
the close connexion in which he stood 
with them. As to his giving special salu- 
.tations from the Christians in the service of 

Acts is not a sufficient proof that, during the whole 
of this period, there was nothing memorable to be 
narrated respecting the situation of the apostle. 

* As appears from his £ptstle to the Fhilippiana. 

t See Sebneokenburger, p. 133. 
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the Imperial Palace (the Gcesariam), we 
are not to infer that these persons were 
more in unison with him than the rest of 
the church, but rather that they were better 
acquainted, and on more intimate terms 
with the church at Philippi. At all events, 
it is an arbitrary supposition that these 
Gentile Christians were those who, in dis- 
tinction from the rest of the church, con- 
sisting of Jewish Christians, were in closer 
connexion with Paul. It might indeed be 
expected, that if these Casariani were 
more allied by their Gentile origin to the 
church at Philippi, he would have men- 
tioned this circumstance as the reason for 
presenting their special salutations. It is 
not at all inconsistent with this view, if 
these epistles contain undeniable marks, 
that in the Roman church Judaizers were 
found hostile to Paul and who occasioned 
him much vexation ; for we ourselves have 
pointed out a Judaizing tendency in a small- 
er part of this church sufficient to account 
for such an appearance. As the Gentile 
Christians who advocated the Pauline prin- 
ciples, now found so important a support 
in his personal presence, and co-operated 
with him in publishing the gospel among 
the Gentiles, the opposition of the Judaiz- 
ing antipauline party must have been ex- 
cited by it and rendered still more violent. 
The whole tone of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians testifies of the conflicts he sustained 
in his intercourse with the Judaizers. His 
excited feelings cannot be mistaken; his 
displeasure was called forth by anxiety for 
the purity of the gospel against those who, 
where the soil appeared in a fit state for 
receiving the gospel, sought to take advan- 
tage of it for gaining adherents for their 
Jewish ceremonies and doctrine of meri- 
torious works. And Paul himself distin- 
guishes those among the Roman Christians 
who, with friendly feelings towards him- 
self, were active in co-operating with him 
for the spread of the gospel, from those 
who, animated with jealousy at his success, 
endeavoured to form a party against him, 
and to ** add affiiction to his bonds," Phil, 
i. 15-18; and among the Jewish Chris- 
tians he could only point out two who 
laboured with him for the kingdom of God, 
and contributed to his comfort ; Col. iv. 11. 
During his confinement, anxiety for the 
extension of the kingdom of God, and for 
the prosperity of the churches he had found- \ 



ed, occupied him &r more than the care of his 
personal welfare. As all persons had free ac- 
cess to him, he thus enjoyed opportunities for 
preaching the gospel. By the soldiers who 
relieved one another in standing guard over 
him, it became knoWn among their com« 
rades, (among the cohortes pratoriaruBj in 
the ceutra pratana, in the pr€Btorium) ; 
and hence to a wider extent in the cit^, 
that he was put in confinement not on ac- 
count of any civil oiience, but for his zeal 
in behalf of the new religion ; and this 
tended to promote it, since a cause for 
which its advocate sacrificed every thing 
was certain of attracting attention. By his 
example also many of the Roman Chris- 
tians were roused to publish the truth zeal- 
ously and boldly. But while some co-ope- 
rated with Paul in a oneness of heart and 
mind, others came forward who belonged 
to the antipauline Judaizing party, in oppo- 
sition to his method of publishing the gos- 
pel. The manner in which he expresses 
himself respecting these his opponents is 
wortliy of notice on two accounts. We 
here see a man who could entirely forget 
his own person when the cause of his Lord 
was concerned, — who could even rejoice in 
what bore an unfriendly aspect towards 
himself, if it contributed to promote the 
cause of Christ. We perceive how fkr his 
zeal for the truth and against error was 
from all selfish contractedness ; with what 
freedom of spirit he was able to pass a 
judgment on all doctrinal difilerences. Even 
in the erroneous views of these Judaizers 
he acknowledged the truth that lay at their 
basis ; and when he compared the errors 
propagated by them, with the fundamental 
truth which they announced at the same 
time, it was still a cause of joy to him that 
this fundamental truth was becoming more 
generally known, that in every way, 
whether in pretence (by those who in their 
hearts preferred Judaism to Christianity) 
or with an upright intention, Christ was 
preached, Phil. i. 18. For even by these 
persons the knowledge of the facto on whk;h 
the gospel rested was spread to a greater 
extent; and where faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, the founder and king of the king- 
dom of Grod, was once produced, on this 
foundation a superstructure could be raised 
of more correct and extended instruction. 
But from this we learn what is of service 
for explaining later appearanoea in the his- 
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tory of the Roman church, that in conciez« 
ion with the lessons of the I^auline theo- 
logy the germ of a Judaizing &odency was 
implanted in this church. 

The concerns of the churches in Lesser 
Asia first occupied Paul's attention in his 
imprisonment.* He had received an exact 
account of their situations from an emi- 
nent individual belonging to the church of 
Colossse, Epaphras, the founder of that 
and of the n^ghbouring Christian commu- 
nities. He visited Paul at Rome, and gave 
practical ^proofs of his sympathy ,t and 

* The soppotition on which we here proceed, 
that Paul wrote the Epistles to the Goloanaiia, the 
Ephesians, and Philemon, during this confinement 
at Rome, has found in later times strenuous op. 
ponents in Scholz and Schott, to whom roust be 
added Bflttger; but the argnments advanced by 
them against it do not appear to me adapted to 
overthrow the opinion hitherto most generally held, 
though no demonstrative truth can be given in its 
ftvonr, since Paul does not exactly state the cir- 
eumstanees under which he wrote. What he says 
of the opportunities presented for annooncmg the 
gospel, agree very well with what we know m his 
confinement at Rome, from the hints given in the 
Acts and in the Epistle to the Philippians. (The 
latter indeed cannot be urged against Böttger, for 
he supposes that epistle to be written whilö Paul 
was confined at Casaiea.) It does not appear to 
me surprising, that a runaway slave from Colosstt 
should betake himself at once to Rome ; for the 
constant intercourse with the capital of the empire 
would easily fbmish him with an opportunity, and 
he might hope for greater security firom the dis- 
tanoe^and the immense population of the metropo- 
lis. Nor is it at all strange, that a teacher of the 
diurch at Colosse should be induced, by the dan. 
gers that threatened pure Christianity there, to 
Uavel as far as Rome in order to consult the apos. 
tie, and to solicit his assistance; though we can- 
not determine with certainty whether other per- 
Bonal concerns also brought Epaphras to Rome. 
Neither can the ftict that Paul, when at Rome, 
desired a lodging to be in readiness for him at Co. 
losssB, determine any thing ; for though he had at 
an earlier period formed the intention to travel first 
into Spain, yet, as we have already remarked, he 
might be induced, by the information respecting 
the changes in the churches of Lesser Asia, to 
alter his plan. Nor is it otherwise than natural, 
that, during his confinement at Rome, he should 
collect around him younger men, who at other 
times had been used to serve as companions and 
fellow-Iabourers in his ministry, and that he should 
now make use of them in order to maintain with 
the distant churches, of whose situation he eoald 
receive information through various channels at 
Rome, a living connexion adapted to their necessi- 
ties. 

f Jt is^remarkaUe that Paul, in the Epistle to 
Philamoa, calls this Epaphras bis "•felUno-prtB^ner 
in Ckriit Jtiu»,*^ As he thus distingiushes mm from 
his other fbll^v-labourers, we may conclude that it 



through him the apostle learned how many 

things which had happened in their church 
during his absence required to be promptly 
counteracted. 

During the preceding year, a new in- 
fluence emanating from Judaism had been 
developed in those regions ; — an influence 
with which Christianity had hitherto not 
come in contact, hut which now threatened 
to mingle with it, and to endanger its purity 
and simplicity. It might be expected that 
Christianity on its first spread among the 
Jews, would chiefly come in contact with 
the Pharisaic mode of thinking which was 
then predominant. Hence the first false 
teachers, with whom Paul had hitherto been 
so ofien in conflict, had attempted a mix- 
ture of Pharisaic Judaism with Christianity. 
But now, after Christianity had spread fur- 
ther among the Jews, and had attracted the 
attention of those who lived in great retire- 
ment, and troubled themselves little about 
the novelties of the day, its influence aflfect* 
ed sects that had long existed among the 
Jews of a theosophic-ascetic character, such 
as that of the Essenes.* Persons of such a 



could be affirmed only of Epaphras. Since tha 
judicial inquiry instituted agamst Paul would hav« 
attracted the attention of the Roman magistrates 
to the new religious party that were opposed to 
the religion of the state, it may be assumed that 
this led to the apprehension of Epaphras, who had 
laboured so xealously on behalf of this cause in 
Lesser Asia. But It is against this opinion, that 
he is not mentioned with this epithet in the Epis« 
tie to the Colossians, unless we suppose that the 
apprehension of Epaphras did not occur tUl afiar 
that epistle was written. Still it is fair to suppose^ 
that he was distinguished by this epithet to Phile- 
mon only as a faithful companion of the apostle in 
his confinement ; as on the other hand he is dis- 
tinguished by another epithet in the epistle to tha 
whole ehorcn at CoIossib ; and Uii$ title of honour 
(« rvnux/tc«x«Te$ /«os) is applied in the same epis- 
tle to AristarchuB, who had aecompamed the apos» 
tie in his confinement 

* Storr's opinion that the Jewish^Christian sect 
at Colosso was derived immediately from the Es* 
senes, who yet can be regarded only as one mani- 
festation of this general mental tendoicy, is not 
supported by sufficient evidence. Tet it is not 
a decisive <N>je«tion against it, that the Essenes 
had not spread themselves beyond Palestine, and 
showed no inclination fiir proselytism ; fi>r by the 
influenoe of Christianity, it is very possible that 
the original character of such a sect might be 
somewhat modified. And I would by no means 
adduce against it, what is said in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, not merely of the practically as- 
cetic, but also of the theosophic tendency of this 
sect (their #i\«sv^«), since we cannot trust what 
Philo says of the Essenes as the ideal of practical 
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tendency must have felt themselyes attract- 
ed, still more than Jews of the common 
Pharisaical bias, by what Christianity pre- 
sented that was suited to the internal re- 
ligious sentiment ; only they were too much 
entangled in their mystical -ascetic bias, so 
opposite to the free practical spirit of the 
gospel, and in their spiritual pride, to be 
able to appropriate the gospel simply and 
purely with a renunciation of the pre-emi- 
nence of a higher religious philosophy, 
which they fancied thfemselves to possess, 
and of a higher practical perfection in their 
modes of abstinence. They must have 
been rather tempted to remodel Christianity 
according to their former ideas and tenden- 
cies, and to cast it into a theosophic form 
of their own. We here see a tendency, 
first germinating in the circle of Judaism, 
from which, in the following century, mani- 
fold branches proceeded of a gnosticism 
that corrupted the simple gospel. Paul 
bad probably cause, from his experience 
during his long sojourn in Lesser Asia, to 
apprehend the springing up of a tendency 
so injurious to the gospel, and hence we 
may account for his warnings addressed to 
the presbyters of the Ephesian church. 
His apprehensions were now verified. Jew- 
ish false teachers of this tendency had 
made their way into the church at Colossae. 
What distinguished them from the common 
pharisaically-minded Jewish Christians was 
this, — that they did not begin with recom- 
mending to the Gentiles the observance of 



philosophers. See my Charch History, vol. i. p. 58. 
Bat although in this epistle some marks may be 
fbond which suit the Essenes, as, for instance, 
what is said of abstinence, of chastisinor the body, 
of the observance of the ceremonial Taw, of the 
reverence paid to ongels, &c.; yet all this is too 
S^neral, not to suit many other similar manifesta. 
tions, arising from the same mental tendency, and 
on the other hand, we find nothing which marks 
the Whole peculiar character of the Essenes. As 
a proof how much a propensity to bring them- 
nlvea with angelology was spread among the 
Jews, we may notice the words in the M^uy/uuL 
TIiT^ev, in which it is said, **/«»/• »«ta *UuiäUwe 
nßtr^t Käu yA^ ijtiifoi oio/«fFoi tov ^mf ynmmw 

xo/f." See Clement StromaU vi. 635. ^rabe 
Spicilog. i. 64. If also an intention was contained 
in these words to indicate a subordinate place to 
Judaism as a relijpous system communicated by 
angels (the idea which at a later period was formed 
by the gnostics), the doctrine in vogue among the 
Jews concerning angels, and their connexion with 
them, might serve as a point of connexion fi>r this 
censoie. 



Jewish ceremonies, as iodispeosable fbr 

justification and sanctification, and for ob- 
taining eternal happiness. Had they pro- 
ceeded in this manner, they would in all 
probability not have found an entrance so 
easily into the churches consisting purely 
of Gentile Christians. But they boasted 
of the knowledge of a higher wisdom trans- 
mitted by tradition among the initiated ;* 
they pretended to a higher knowledge of 
the spiritual world, to stand in closer con- 
nexion with it, and that^hey could com- 
municate it to those who were disposed to 
be initiated into their mysteries. With thb 
theoretical tendency they joined a strict 
ascetism in practice, which was probably 
in close connexion with their theosophic 
principles, and had its foundation in their 
notions of matter, as the source and prin- 
ciple of evil : and thus also many particu- 
lars in their rules for abstaining from cer- 
tain things, which it would be injurious to 
touch or taste, may be referred not simply 
to the Jewish laws respecting food, but to 
their peculiar theoretic doctrines. 

The history of religion acquaints us 
with a twofold tendency of mysticism ; one 
that adheres to the prevailing cultus, and 
professes to disclose its higher meaning: 
another that wears a hostile aspect towards 
it, and entirely despises what is external 
and historical in religion. This contrariety 
had already made its appearance in the 
Jewish philosophical religion at Alexandria. 
Among the Jews in that place, a class of 
religious Idealists had been formed, who, 
viewing the historical and the literal in re- 
ligion only as the covering or vehicle of 
general ideas, drew the inference that the 
attainment of perfection depended on hold- 
ing fast those ideas, while all besides was 
abandoned to the childish multitude who 
were incapable of higher conceptions, and 
satisfied with the outward husk of sensible 
objects.f Philo, in whom we have an ex- 
ample of the first tendency, combats, al- 
though agreeing with them in the principles 



* Perhaps they used the term ^ixerefiae, since 
this appellation, in consequence of the mixture of 
Oriental and Grecian ideas at th'is time, miffht be 
used as well as the word T^rapric, afterwards em« 
ployed among the Jewish theosophic sects to de. 
signate their pretended mysteries. 

t Thus characterized by Philo : ** ei *rwi '{ntov^ 
royuovf avjußoKx nmZf ir^Ay/utoLTm u9nKAfAß±f6m% 
ret fjLn ^r »»gijßa»^«?, tZf h \*l^juw mKtyMO'Af.** 
See his work. De MigratUme Atn-akmni, p. 16. 
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of allegorical roterpretafion, those dcspiscrs 
of the letter ; while he taught that it was 
possible only by spiritual intuition to pcne« 
träte into the true internal meaning of reli- 
gion, and to know those mysteries of which 
outward Judaism presi^ented the symbols. 
But he also taught,* that in proportion to 
the conscientious reverence with which the 
external was contemplated, would be the 
progress through divine illumination in the 
examination of the internal. This last 
tendency we must suppose to exist in the 
sect of which we are now speaking. 

In however slight a degree a party of 
comnrK>n Judaizers would have been dan- 
gerous to the church at Colossse, yet Juda- 
ism under this modification would be far 
more dangerous for many, for the people 
of that age who were filled with anxiety 
for the communication wHh Heaven, and for 
the investigation of the invisible, stretching 
beyond the limits of earthly existence, the 
promise of a higher knowledge that to a 
certain extent would release them from the 
thraldom of the senses, was very seducing. 
Such anxious inquiries had led many an 
individual to Christianity, which, while it 
brought them to a consciousness of the real 
wants of their religious and moral nature, 
for which it guaranteed the relief, commu- 
nicated on this side another tendency to 
their minds ; but before it had thoroughly 
penetrated their life and thoughts, it might 
easily happen that such illusions, falling in 
with a previous and only partially con- 
quered tendency, would deceive them by 
the dazzling appearance of something 
higher than what was ofl!ered them in the 
simple and ever practical doctrine of the 
apostles. Moreover, in a country like Phry- 
gia, where a propensity for the mystical and 
magical was always rife, as was evident 
from the forms of religion peculiar to the 
country, the worship of Cybele, and after- 
wards Montanism,'f such a tendency would 
be peculiarly dangerous to Christianity. 

Paul describes the higher philosophy of 
xeltgion of which these people boasted, as 
the following of human traditions,^: as a 



• Philo*t words, fvkdtTOffJtnm tmnm (the out- 
ward, tbe literal) d^t/iixoTt^o» %At ixtTrec yfMv^n^t. 
«red £? tfVi? evToi evfA09KA, De Migr. Abraa. § 16, 
PL 313, Tom. II. Lips. 182S. 

t Compare Böhmer*» Imgoge to Epbtohun ad 
CoIoM., p. 9. 

X Not prooeedioff fiom what th« Spirit of God 
hudrofoalod! 
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cleaving to the elements* of the world, and 
not proceeding from Christ. He objects 
to the preachers of this doctrine, that they 
did not adhere to Christ as the head. Fron^ 
this it has been incorrectly inferred by 
many, that these persons were in no sense 
Christians. But the main point in Paul's 
disapproval of them is this, that their doc- 
trine, although connected with Christianity, 
was in contradiction to its spirit and nature,^ 
— that although they acknowledged Jesus 
as the Christy and therefore as their Lord 
and Head, yet the spirit and tendency of 
their doctrine were at variance with this 
acknowledgment, since they did not, in ac« 
cordance with it, set out from their relation 
to him in their striving after a knowledge 
of divine things, and make him their cen<» 
tral point. In fact, it is only on tho sup- 
position that they professed to attach them» 
selves to the Christian faith, that this dis-^ 
approval retains its full significance. 

It would indeed be possible so to explain 
the relation of these persons to Christian» 
ity,f that they did not come forward in di- 
rect hostility against it, but yet ascribed it 
only a subordinate importance in their reli» 
gious developement — that they acknow<» 
ledged Christ only as the prophet of the 
heathen world, which hitherto had knowa 
nothing of the true God, and attributed to 
the religion revealed by him only a subor« 
dinate value for the religious culture of th« 
heathen.i^ They perhaps taught that by 

* The 0^ei;^ti« rw »o^/uev, in Cot. ii. 8, aod 
other passages, a^e not to be understood, it appear» 
to me, as is commonly explained of the rudimenta 
religionUy both in Judaism and Heathenism ; but 
a comparison of all the Pauline passages, and the 
Pauline asnociation of ideas, seem» to favour oor 
understanding the phrase of the elements of tho 
world in a pecuUfir sense, as denoting the earthly, 
elsewhere termed r* a-a^*i*aL Hence ii. 20, 0-Toi. 
^ua T60 Koo'fAw and Koa-fioc may be considered a» 
synonymous. 

t This view has been recently developed with 
much skill and acuteness by Dr. Schneckenbnrger» 
in his work on the Baptism of Proselytes. Seo 
also his Beitrage zur Einleitung in*$ Neue Tetta* 
fnen/, p. 146. 

t Amonff the Jewish theologians, there wero 
those who had borrowed from the Platonic philo- 
sophy the doctrine of the constellations, as ^m« 
AiiT^iiTu; and accordingly explained the pasMigo 
in Deut. iv. 19, as raeanm? that God had left the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies as a subordinate 
religious standing-point to other nations, but had 
revealed himself only to the Jews. This view 
might afterwards be further modified, that God 
had given the Logoe or Jems to the betthea aa 
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their eonnexioti with the hidden supreme 
God which was e&eted through Judaism, 
they were raised above the revelatiods of 
the Mediator, the Logos, aud thus above 
Christianity, and thereby obtained the power 
to employ higher spirits themselves in their 
service.* According to this view, we may 
suppose that these persons, from the stand- 
ing-point of a pretended spiritual concep- 
tion of Judaism, had formed the same judg- 
ment respecting the subordinate standing- 
point of Christianity, as many of the later 
gnostics from the standing-point of a spiri- 
tualized Christianity were accustomed to 
pass on Judaism as the religion of the De- 
miurgos. 

But although such a conception of the 
peculiarities o^ this sect is possible, yet it 

their teaflher and governor, but that the knowledge 
and wonhip of the Supreme God was only to be 
fimnd among the Jews. Since Justin Martyr, in 
hb dialogue with Trypho, in what he represents 
these Jewish theologians as saying, has pot into 
Trypbo*s mouth what they were at that time in 
the habit of saying, we may consider him as ex- 
pressing their views, when he brings in Trypho 
as saying ; m^« CfM §( tdrmr mvgtoe »<u d-ioc ytm- 
^o/uiyoc, U äi y^ib^ vn/uuutoorttt otrtnc wu daro 

X^UfTt IffCtK ^ T0V ^HU JUU «VTOF TOUTAV ITOSr^'AFTOC 
X«T{fVT«i OFT«, OV htfJi^A mC 9fA0X9y4At «tVTOU, Ov/f 

4if( «-{69-jtvTJi0-M»c.** The doctrine of the Clemen- 
tines abo may be hens compared. According to 
this work, Christianity contained in a &rm of re« 
velation desired fi>r heathens, the same as original 
Judaism purified from foreign admixtures, so that 
he who adhered to Jesus done, as well as he who 
adhered to Moses alone, could attain to a partici- 
pation of the kingdom of Ood, provided the latter 
did inot transgress bj blaspheming Christ, and the 
fi>nner by blMpheming Moses. If a Jew, with a 
IpeatjBr partiality for Judaism, oontemplateid Chris- 
tiaility, yet the same fundamental pnndple could 
easH^ be so modified, that genuine Judaism would 
appear more valuable than that form of revelation 
which was specially intended for the Gentiles. 

* This idea was always to be found among the 
gnostics of the second century, and meets us in 
tne Indian religious syetems, and in Buddhism, 
that men, by communion with the Supreme oripri. 
nal being, obtained power to make use of inferior 
spirits fi>r their own ends, and that in this manner 
wonderful things eould bo accomplished by their 
aid. Here the contrast which Philo makes be. 
twccn the «mi< tov xc^^v and the vioic tov evroc 
maj be applied, only modified, otherwise than in 
Philo ; for the Alexandrian theologians of Philo*s 
school attadied no importance to the connexion 
with angeb, since they compriaed every thing in 
the contact of the spirit with God himself, and the 
conteroplation of ideas. In the sect heie spoken 
of, the orientaUtbeosophic rather than the Grecian- 
phikisophic element of Philo*» theology is ptomi. 
aeqt 



is by no means sufficiently si^rtad by the 
marks which are deducible from Paul's ar- 
gumentation. Had they sought actually to 
seduce from Christiaoity those amcmg 
whom they found entrance, Paul would 
have marked this much mora strongly. 
His reasonings, indeed, as they are carried 
on in this epistle, would apply to those 
persons who, though engaged in no imme* 
diate and open opposition to Christianity, 
yet assigned to it a subordinate place;* 
hut the peculiar manner in which he ar- 
gues by no means justifies us in concluding 
that they are the direct object of his cen- 
sure. Since he reproves these persons for 
their reverence of angels, it follows that 
they placed themselves in a subordinate 
relation to angels, and hence certmnly to 
the Logos, a being exalted above all an- 
gels (the dgxp^yyBki>g), Had they main- 
tained that by an immediate connexion 
with the hidden God, they could exalt them- 
selves above the Logos and his revelation, 
Paul would without doubt have expressed, 
in direct opposition to this doctrine, the 
fundamental principle, that men can enter 
into connexion with the Father only through 
the Logos. He makes use, it is true, of 
this principle, but in reference to a difierent 
object of debate. 

In that Judaizing sect which here came 
into conflict with the simple apostolic doc- 
trine, we see the germ of the Judaizing 
gnosticism. Though the account given by 
Bpiphanius of the conflict between Cerin- 
thus and the apostle Paul is not worthy of 
credit, yet at least between the tendency 
which Paul here combats and the tendency 
of Cerinthus the greatest agreement is found 
to exist, and, judging by internal marks, 
we may consider the sect here spoken of 
to be allied to the Corinthian. It is re- 
markable that, to a late period, traces of 
such a Judaizing angelological tendency 
were to be found in those parts, for at the 
council of Laodicea canons were framed 
against a Judaizing observance of the Sab- 
bath, and a species of angelolatry,t and 

* Schneckenbuiger has developed thb view in 
his late essay on this subject 

t Can. XX. on w iu ;^w^mm7( iou/«j{Wr mm W 
TV 9'eißßAtm 0-x9\»fuv. Can. xvi. ordains n sAfi^ 
lU*rm iu«y>4Mci /uirce Wim»? y^tt^ (the Old Testa- 
ment) ajAytfmoTLT^du, Can. xxxv. oti ov iu y^ir- 
TMfMic •^««Toxifinir Ta? isaxsrwi toS 3w» tua 
«»«Xi0f •ufim^m JIM mn^iK (meetings ftr.gsj- 
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even in the ninth oentnry we find a kindled 
sect, the Athinganians.* 

In the exam^e of Pkiul we recognise the 
peeuKar character of the apostolic mode of 
lefutittg error, and how it difiers from that 
of later times. While this husdes itself 
with the confutation of particular errors» 
Paul, on the contrary, seized the root o{ 
the doctrine in its peculiar religious funds- 
. mental tendency from which all the parti- 
cular errors proceeded, and opposed to it 
ihe spirit of the gospel. This method was 
nther positive than negative. Thus he 
repressed the boasting of a pretended su- 
perior wisdom and of a delusive acquaint- 
ance with spirits, without setting himself 
to oppose each separate particular, by ex- 
hibiting a truth that marks the central point 
of Christianity ; that by communion with 
Christ alone, we receive all the fulness of 
the divine life, by him alone we are intro- 
duced into the kingdom of €rod, and we 
belong to that same kingdom to which all 
higher spirits belong, by union with him 
as the common head of the whole ; in him 
we have all things which are needed for 
the developement of the internal life, and 
hence we need no other Mediator. For 
the purpose of combating a painful snper- 
iBtition, which represented this and the other 
object as polluting and offensive, and re- 
commended various charms or amulets for 
warding off the influence of evil spirits,! 
he appealed to the facts of Christian con- 
sciousness ; that Christians were redeemed 
from the power of evil, and, in communion 
with Christ, were certain of their triumph 

iDg reverence to an^eli). The following canon is 
also worthy of notice, ai indicating the predomi. 
nant and peooliar mental tendency tri w iu mml. 

TMOtfC » mKM^UUVt fUtytVt » VTOCl/^tft ttHU 9 /K<9»- 

mt(K, Tbeodoret says, in his commentary on this 
epistle (ii. 18), that this superstition for a long 
time maintained itself in Phrygiaand Pisidia, and 
Ihat in his day, oratories were to be fbnnd in this 
and the netghbonring districts dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael. 

• See my Chorch History. Part tu. p. 545; 
part riit. p. 660. 

t With the doctrine of varions orders of angels, 
this sect combined the doctrine of Tarioos orders 
of evil spirits. These eril spirits were considered 
especially connected with matter (ff-rioftfltTct Chn*), 
By sensuality, and especially by the enjoyment of 
certain kinds of food, men were espedally exposed 
to their inflaenoe ; and by chastening the tiody, 
and abstaining fircm the indolgenoe of the 
msa wen witbdrawn fiom thaie ' 



over all Ab poweMi of darkn68s~-4faat m 
their inner life was exalted above the 
reach of earthly things, to which they wera 
dead with Christ as it already belonged to 
heaven, with whom they were incorporated 
through Christ, so it ought to be altogether 
carri^ out of the reach of a religion cleav- 
ing to the senses ; nor ought Christians to 
allow this their life thus exailted to heaven 
and rooted in communion with Qod, to be 
dragged down to the elements of the worid» 
to sensible earthly things.— "See to it,'* 
said the apostle, " that no one robs you of 
your Christian freedom, that no one trepaM 
you as his prey by the worthless deceitful 
appearance of a pretended higher wisdom 
which follows human traditions, ctoaves to 
the elements of the world, and proceeds 
not from Christ Every thing which does 
not proceed from him is dehasion ; for the 
whole church of Grod, which beloDgs to 
him as his body, exists in dependence on 
him ; and through him, who is the com« 
mon head of all the powers of the spiritual 
world, are ye also incorporated with that 
church, ye who before were as GSentilea 
excluded from the developement of God's 
kingdom. He has obtained for you the 
forgiveness of sins, and thus has also freed 
you from the law which testified against 
you as an indictment, having blotted it 
out. By his sufferings, he has triumphed 
over the whole kingdom of evil ; let none 
of you therefore hazard becoming slavee 
again, and condemn yourselves on account 
of those outward things, all of which are 
only shadows of what was to come ; but 
in Christ we behold the reality itself. May 
no one succeed in beguiling you in refer« 
ence to your highest interests (merely be- 
cause it so pleases him — for his own arbi- 
trary pleasure), by the appearance of a 
humility put on for show, by the worship 
of angels, since he is disposed to pry into 
what is hidden from man* — for such a 



• In the passage, Cd. iL Id, that reiding which 
oifits the fAM has much in its Ikvovr, the authority 
of the most important mannsoripts, and the coai- 
parison with the other reading'ovs, whidi may bs 
considered as a similar gloss. It is tlM> mors easy 
to explain how the connexion of the whole venm 
might occasion the interpolation of tiie negative^ 
than how it should occasion its rerBctioti, by which 
it is only made more diffieidt If this reading be 
adopted, we mast understand the push^ thoss 
«He pries into which (as he imagines) he has 
seen, the appearances of angels— paflM up by the 
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one, with all his appearance of humility 
and a spiritual life, is pufied up with an 
ungodly tnind, which places its confidence 
in a ouiijty ; he can neither exalt himself 
abov« the world nor to Christ, for be does 
not hold fast the head from which alone 
the body, animated by it and held together 
by its influence in all its members, can de- 
velope itself for the end designed by God. 
How is it, if ye axe dead with Christ to the 
things of the world, that ye can adopt as 
if ye belonged to the world, such maxims 
as, Touch not this, taste not that; since 
all this, acccording to the doctrine of these 
persons, will only by the use tend to de- 
struction ! Which doctrines certainly have 
an appearance of wisdom in the arbitrarily 
invented worship of God, the show of hu- 
mility, and the chastening of the body; 
but yet things which have no real value, 
and only serve to gratify an ungodly mind. 
If, therefore, ye are risen with Christ, seek 
aAer that which is above : let your thoughts 
be directed thither where Christ is, who is 
exalted to the right hand of God ; let your 
wishes be fixed on heaven." This ten* 
dency towards heaven, this life rooted in 
God, was always set in opposition by Paul 
to the superstition that would drag down 
divine knowledge to the objects of sense. 

This epistle was conveyed to the church 
at Colossce by Tychicus, one of the mis- 
sionary assistants of Paul, who was return- 
ing to Lesser Asia, his native country. 
But since Paul could not furnish him with 
epistles for all the Asiatic churches, and 
yet would gladly have testified his lively 
interest in all, and wished, as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, to address a word to all 
collectively, he prepared a circular letter 

delusive images, which are only a reflection of the 
sensuality that prevails over him, of his sensual 
aartlily tendency to which he drags down the ob- 
jects of religion, the Invisible.** And in this case 
the contrast would be verv suitable; ho adheres 
not in faith to the invirible Head. But yet this 
reading appears to me to have the connexion and 
the meaning of single words too much against it 
Ibr me to admit it The tftUxnu ta appears to 
me too plainly to designate an impertinent tägcr- 
neas to pry into what is hidden from human sight, 
and to presoppoM the negative fu; and if the 
apoAtle had wished to mark nuppowed appearances 
of angels, be would certainly nut have used •«^stci» 
without some further limitation, some additional 
phrase, with which the following hmm might be 
connected; as, for example, by a t«{««iv(ii i'.zu, 
this vision would have beea marked as deceptive 
and presomptootts. 



designed for all the churches in that region« 
In this epistle, in which the apostle of the 
Gentiles addressed himself to all Grentile 
Christians as such, he treats only of one 
great subject of general interest, the actual 
efficiency of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, without entering upon other topics.* 
The similarity of the two epistles (the 
Epistle to the Colossians and the so-called 
Epistle to the Ephesians) is of such a kind» 
that we see in it the work of the same 
author, and not an imitation by another 
hand. Let us remember that Paul, when 
he wrote this epistle, was still full of those 
thoughts and contemplations which occu« 
pied his mind when he wrote the Epistle 
to the Colossians; thus we can account 
for those points of resemblance in the 
second, which was written immediately 
af\er the first. And hence it also is evi« 
dent, that of these two, the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written first, for the apostle's 
thoughts there exhibit themselves in their 
original formation and connexion, as they 
were called forth by his opposition to that 
sect whose sentiments and practices he 
combats in that epistle. f 

Though this epistle has come down to 
us in the manuscripts, now extant, as ad- 
dressed to the church at Ephesus, yet the 
general character of the contents, suited 
to the wants of the Asiatic Christians of 
Gentile descent, testifies, by the absence 
of all special references to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Ephesian church» 
against an exclusive or predominant ap- 
propriation of it. If this epistle had been 
designed principally for the Ephesian 
church, Paul would certainly have been 
impelled to say to those among whom be 
had spent so long a time, many things re- 
lating solely to their peculiar circum- 
stances. This conclusion, which we draw 
with certainty from the contents of the 
epistle, is confirmed by the Information 



* It was so far a happy thought of Schulz to 
describe this Epistle as a companion to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

t For the confirmation of this relation of the 
two epistles to one another, the ax< in Eph. vi. SI 
certainly serves, which can only be explained by 
üuppoeing tliat Paul had in his thoughts what he 
had been writing to the Colossians, iv. 8, accord- 
ing to the correct reading lfm. ytZn. Harless has 
noticed this mark in the introduction to his Com. 
menUry on the Epistle to the Ephesians, and afler 
him Wiggers, jun. in the Siudun und Kritiken; 
1841, 2d par^ p. 453. 
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that has come down to us from antiquity, 
that the designation of the place in the in- 
troductory salutation is Wanting in an- 
cient manuscripts. But since the Ephesian 
church consisted for the most part of Gren- 
tile Christians, we have no reason to doubt 
that this epistle was equally designed for 
them, though being a circular letter, the 
apostle touched only on those circumstances 
and wants which were common to them 
with the other churches of this district. It 
might also be thought most proper, that 
the epistle should be sent from Ephesus, 
as the metropolis and the seat of the mother- 
church, to the other churches. This would 
best agree with the designation which it 
generally obtained at an early period, as 
specially addressed to the Ephesian church. 
Yet from this remark we do not venture 
to infer too much, since the great prepon- 
derance of the Ephesian church, as one of 
the sedes apostoUca^ although the epistle 
at first might have had no precise designa- 
tion, must have procured a predominant 
value to its name, as if of one directed to 
the Ephesian church.* 

In the second period of his confinement, 
Paul received a contribution from the 
church at Philippi (who had already given 
practical proof oftheir love for him) through 
Epaphroditus, their messenger, from whom 
also he received an account of their state. 
In consequence of this information, he had 
occasion to put the Christians at Philippi 
on their guard against the influence of 
Judaizing teachers, to exhort them to union 
among themselves, and to recommend to 
those who had more liberal and enlarged 
views, forbearance towards their weaker 
brethren. On this last topic, he gives them, 
in the words of the exhortation which he 
added at the close of the epistle, the im- 
portant rule, that all should seek to employ 
faithfully the measure of knowledge which 
they had already attained (iii. 15), that then 
God would reveal to them what they still 
wanted, and thus all would by degrees 
arrive at a state of Christian maturity.f 

* The well.foanded reaction against the nega. 
tire asaerlioos of an arbitrary BOepUcism, must not 
•educe us into a soperstitioas overvaluation of tra- 
dition, which in its turn may lead to mere arbi. 
trarv assertions, instead ofthat result which offers 
itself from the comprehensive survey of Christian 
antiquity. 

t The gloss of the common reading (s«v«vi, to 
«vT« ^»Mfr), which inj ores the meaning, arose 



He exhorted them, under the persecutions 
to which the Christians in Macedonia were 
still exposed, to bear joyfully their suffer- 
ings for Christ's sake, and to view them as 
a gifl of grace, which was vouchsafed to 
them. 



CHAPTER X. 

PAU£*8 LABOUaS APTEa HIS AKLBASB flOM BIB Wnn 
OONfflNKMENT AT ROME, TO HIS MARTTRDOM. 

Hitherto we have possessed certain 
information respecting the circumstances 
and labours of the apostle Paul during his 
confinement at Rome. But in reference to 
the sequel, we meet on all sides with great 
obscurity and uncertainty. The question 
arises, whether he ended this confinement 
with martyrdom, or whether he was re- 
leased from it, and entered afresh on his 
apostolic labours. The decision of this 
question depends partly on the depositions 
of historical witnesses, partly on the result 
of an examination of Paul's Second Epistle. 
to Timothy, whether this epistle, which 
was evidently written during a confinement 
at Rome, must be classed among the epis- 
tles written in the time of his first confine- 
ment, or whether we must assume the ex- 
istence of a second. The narratives of the 
fourth century, according to which Paul 
was set at liberty and published the gospel 
in Spain, cannot be taken into account, for 
all these might very easily arise from what 
he says in his Epistle to the Romans, of 
his intentions of visiting Spain. But more 
attention is due to an account which is 
given by a man who was in part a contem- 
porary, and probably a disciple of Paul. 
Clement, the Bishop of Rome, says ex- 
pressly in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, (§ 6)* that Paul sufiered martyrdom, 

from mistaking the sense of the passage, and sup- 
posing that it referred to Christian unity, and not 
to thf agreement of practice with knowledge. 

* What we learn from the only naturia inter- 
pretation of this pa5sage could not have occnrred, 
if what Schenkel has remarked in his dissertation 
against a second confinement of Paul (in the 
Studien vnd Kritiken, 1841, part 1), respecting 
Clement's Epistle be correct ; namely, that it was 
written only a few years after the Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians, between the years 64 and 65 ; 
but we cannot entirely agree with this opinion. 
The inference from § 41, where the author ex- 
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aller he had travelled to the boundaries of 
the Wegt .♦ By this expression, we most 
naturally understand Spain; and though 
öement might have understood by it some 
other place or country than exactly this, 
yet we cannot in any case suppose, that a 
person writing at Rome would intend by it 
that very city.f From this account of 



presfles himself as if the temple and temple-wor. 
ship at Jemsalem were still in existence, cannot 
ooiMitervaU those passa^ which contain the most 
nndeuaUe marks of a later period; as i 44, on 
the election to church-offices; § 47, where it is 
presupposed that Paul wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians at the beginning of the poblication (or 
of Äts publication) of the ffospel (•? ijx? *'•" •»**>" 
^fotf). And it appears that the author knew no- 
thing ^any epistle written to the Corinthians by 
Paul 6f/bre ourßnt epistle to them. I also think 
that Clement would have expressed himself other- 
wise in ^ 5, if he had written only a few years 
after Paul*s martyrdom. The aHusions to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews also indicate a much later 
date. 

* The /Ktf^Tv^Mv is in this connexion, ** /jut^rvpH- 
0-Ac •« tm »>«t;Atfw," to be understood, probably, 
not in the later meaning of martyrdom, but in the 
original sense of bearing testimony to the &ith, 
although with a reference to the death of Paul, 
which was brought on by this confession. ** He 
hore testimony of his &ith before the heathen 
nagistrate«.** At aU events, the words Wi <rw» 
iy9vf£»m must be understood as a general desig. 
nation of the heathen magistrates; and we cannot 
suppose that Clement intended to give a precise 
chronological mark, or to refer to ue persons to 
whom at that time tbe^management of public af. 
ikirs was committed in Rome. 

t Schrader, indeed, adopts Emesti*s opinion, 
that by Tie/u« tn; Arnaic may be meant the boun. 
daries of Uie west towards the east, and thus no. 
thing else be intended than that Paul had iust 
reached as far as the boundaries of the west But 
though we are willing to allow that the words 
might in themselves be so understood, vet it is 
impossible so to understand them in this con. 
Bexion. For Clement had just said 'that Paul 
proclaimed the gospel in the east and in the west 
(»«#v^ yw9f*»o( \f T« £tf0t<rox« xm h <r« J\j0^\ that 
he had taught righteousness to the whole world 
(iiKAtoffvnf Mat^m oxoy «rov »o^fit/v), and then follows 
the words cm «r« ti^/ua tit ii/^ms tx^»». In this 
connexion, Clement must surely have intended to 
say that Paul advanced far into the west It may 
here be remarked, that Clement must have known 
more of the events in general of Paul's life, for he 
says Üiat Paiü was seven times put in fetters. 
After what has been said since the publication of 
this work against this interpretation and applica. 
tion of the passage in Clement, I cannot prevail 
on myself to give it up ; and I am pleased to find 
critics like Credner, who hold the same views. 
How can it be imagined that Clement, if he 
thouffht only of Paul*s first confinement at Rome, 
could say that he had published the gospel not 
merely in the east but also in the wes^ and had 
I to the booBdariesof thewest? Even 



Clement, if we most infer that Paul carried 
into effect his intention of traveHing into 
Spain, or that, at least, he went beyond 
Italy, we are also obliged to admit, that he 
was released from his confinement at Rome. 
And we mi»t abide by this opinion, if we 
have no further information of the circum- 
stances of Paul during his second confine- 
ment, if we also place bis Second Epistle 
to Timothy in the time of his first imprison- 
ment. 

If we depart from this last supposition, 
we can put two cases; either that Paul 
wrote this epistle at the beginning or at the 
end of his confinement. As to the first 
case, we know, that Paul came to Rome 
without Timothy, but that he was after«> 
wards in his society. It may be therefore 
supposed, that he was called by this epistle 
from Lesser Asia to Rome, and that from 
that time he remained constantly with him. 
But the information furnished by this epistle, 
of Paul's situation at that time, is entirely 
opposed to such a supposition. When he 
wrote it, he had already obtained a public 
audience, and had been heard in his de- 
fence. On the contrary, in the first period 
of his confinement, this had certainly not 
happened, since it is first mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians. He then had his 
martyrdom in prospect, while his First 
Epistle during his confinement held out the 
most cheering hopes of his release. 

If we take the second case, and consider 
this epistle as the last he wrote in that 
confinement at Rome, it will connect itself 
with the Epistle to the Philippians, with 
respect to the darker prospects of the 
apostle's situation, of which it contains 
several indications. But several other 
things do not agree with this supposition, 
and rather direct us to another date. And 
although not every particular which we 
could mention on this jK>int has equal 
weight, yet all taken together are in favour 
of that view, according to which all the 
particulars can be most naturally and 
simply understood, in the manner which 
would first occur to an unprejudiced reader 
of the epistle. Paul desires Timothy to 



if we allow much for the rhetorical form of the 
expression, we cannot consider this as a proper 
designation of such a fact; and why should a 
writer who had at hand so many rhetorical desig. 
nations for tho metropolis of the world, have < ' 
OQO so a&nataral as this? 
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eoms to him, withoui any allusions to h» 
having been already with him during his 
confinement. When we begin to read the 
epistlcy every thing gives the impression, 
that he had taken leave of Timothy in the 
place where the latter was now residing, 
and since that time had been put in confine- 
oient. He cautions him against the false 
teachers in his neighbourhood (in Lesser 
Asia, probably at Ephesus) ii. 17, and 
speaks of them as if he had himself the 
opportunity of knowing them from personal 
observation. This could not have been 
during his earlier residence in Lesser Asia, 
for at that time these heretical tendencies 
had not yet shown themselves, as appears 
from what we have before remarked ; but 
every thing is easily explained if Paul, 
being released from confinement, travelled 
into LiOsser Asia, as he intended, and 
entered into conflict with these false 
teachers, who had gained a footing there 
during his absence. He informed Timothy 
of the result of his first public examination, 
iv. 16, and in a manner which implies that 
Timothy knew nothing before of it, and 
that it had taken place during his absence 
from Rome. But when Paul made his de- 
fence during his first confinennent Timothy 
was with him; (compare Philip, i. 7.) 
We are therefore led to think of something 
that happened during Paul's second con- 
finement. There are, besides, many marks 
which indicate that he had come to the 
West by his usual route from Lesser Asia 
through Achaia, but which we know was 
not his route when he last came from 
CaBsarea to Jerusalem. He charges Timo- 
thy to bring with him the cloak, the books, 
and especially the parchments, which he 
bad lefi behind at the house of a person 
whose name he mentions. Now it is far 
more probable, that he left these things 
behind after a visit to Troas some months 
before, than at a distance of four or six 
years, which we must suppose to have been 
the case, if the epistle was written during his 
first confinement, and that they should not 
be brought to him till after so long an in- 
terval.* In order to depict his state of 
desertion, he informs him that Erastus, one 
of his usual companions, who probably was 



'With him the last time in Lesser Asia,* 
stayed behind in his native place Corinth ; 
and that he had left another of his com- 
panions Trophimus sick at Miletum.f 
Although we find several persons in Paul's 
society, who were also with him during his 
first confinenient (though this circumstance 
will not serve to fix the date, since the same 
causes as at that time might bring them 
again into his society) ; yet among these is 
a Titus, who was not with him before, for 
we have not met with them together since 
the apostle's last sojourn in Macedonia and 
Achaia, and a Crescens, who is not named 
before as one of his companions. 

Against the opinion that this epistle» 
according to the marks we have indicated, 
was written in Paul's second confinement, 
it may indeed be objected, that we find in 
it no reference to an earlier confinement at 
Rome. But this will appear less strange» 



* It is an arbitrary assumption that these pareh- 
msnts contained dotmnients relative to his deienee, 
and that ftr that vsaaoa he wished ta ham ÜMK* 



* See Acts ztz. 32. This ooald hardly be the 
same as the oix0V0/u«c of Corinth, mentioned in 
Rom. zvi. 33; for his office woold scarcely allow 
of his being so often with Paul on his missionary 
journeys. 

t On the supposition that the epistle might have 
been written during Paul's first ccmfinement, it is 
the most natural supposition that such persons are 
here spoken of who had resolved to come to Rome 
(as Timothy knew), to the apostle's assistance on 
his trial, according to the usages of Roman law. 
One of them, Erastus, had not left Corinth as he 
intendod, but remained there. Trophimus (who 
as a witness might have been of great service) 
they (the delegates of the churches in Lesser Asia 
who had ajgrreed to travel together to Rome) had 
left behind sick at Miletum (d^nxisrov, the third 
person plural). But certainly the other interpre« 
tation, in which nothing needs to be supplied, is 
the simplest, and that which would first occur to 
an unprejudiced reader of the epistle. Besides, if 
Paul had reminded Timothy of something which 
must have been known to him, in order to stir him 
still more to set off without delay to Rome, (as 
Timothy, who was probably staving at Ephesus, 
must have known that the delegates from the 
churches had left Trophimus sick in his neigh- 
bourhood), he would have added some such word 
as oi/«f, to signify that he was merely reminding 
him of something he knew already. We may 
also doubt whether the testimony of Trophimus 
was of so much consequence to Paul. The charge 
of raising a tumult at Jerusalem would probaUy 
not be so duigerous to him ; on the contrary, m 
was most probably justified sufficiently on his ar- 
rival at Rome by the statements that were sent at 
the saine time from the Roman authorities, whose 
inquiries had hitherto led to a favourable result 
But Mai charge of having prompted amonij^ Ro* 
man citizens to apostatize from the state religion, 
and propagated a reUgio nova et iUieita^ must have 
been really dangerous, and in this ease Trophimus 
couldbeofnoi ' »-:_ 
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if we attend to the following considerations. 
By this epistle to Timothy, the apostle by 
no means intended to give the first infor- 
mation of his new confinement ; he rather 
assumes, that this, and in part the pecu- 
liarities of his condition in it, were already 
known to him, as appears from i. 15,* and 
by means of the constant intercourse be- 
tween the chief cities of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the lively interest taken by the 
churches in PauPs affairs, information re- 
specting him must soon have reached Bphe- 
sus. Moreover, during this period afler his 
release, so many things occurred in his re- 
newed apostolic labours, which fully occu- 
pied the mind of one who was more affected 
by events relating to the kingdom of God 
than by any personal considerations, and 
pushed into the background the recollec- 
tion of his former confinement ; and in the 
prospect of martyrdom, he would fix his 
thoughts more on the future than on the 
past, especially in reference to events that 
were likely to affect the progress of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Now if we admit that Paul was released 
from that conRnement, we must assume 
that he regained his freedom before the per- 
secution against the Christians occasioned 
by the conflagration at Rome in the year 
64 ; for had he been a prisoner at this time 
he would certainly have not been spared. 
And it agrees with the chronological data 
which we have before discovered, that afler 
more than a two years^ imprisonment, he 
regained his freedom between the years 62 
and 68, a result of the proceedings against 
him which in itself, and in connexion with 
existing circumstances, is by no means im- 
probable. The accusation of raising a tu- 
mult at Jerusalem had been proved to be 
unfounded; but the opposition of Chris- 
tianity to the State-religion had not then 
attracted the public attention, and though 
this fact could not have passed altogether 
unnoticed, yet no definite law existed on 
the subject, and under the Emperor Nero, 
who ridiculed the established religion, and 
gave himself little concern about the an- 



* This pama^ may be most naturally under- 
■tood of a nuni^sr of Christians from Lesner Asia, 
who, on coming to Rome, were afraid to visit Paul 
in his confinement, and whom he met with in 
Lesser Asia when he wrote this epistle. Paul 
marks the persons to whom he alluded by speci. 
ffing two of thmr number. 



cient Roman enactments, such a point 
might more easily be waived. The friends 
whom Paul had gained by his behaviour 
during his confinement, and by the manner 
of conducting his defence, would probably 
exert their influence in his favour. Thus 
he might regain his freedom ; and the an« 
cient tradition that he was beheaded* and 
not crucified like Peter, if true, favours his 
not having suffered death in the persecu- 
tion of 64 ; for had he been put to death 
in that persecution, so much regard would 
not have been paid to his Roman citizen- 
ship as to spare the hated leader of a de- 
tested sect from the more painful and igno- 
minious mode of execution. 

From the epistles written by Paul during 
his first confinement, we learn that he la- 
boured much at Rome in publishing the 
gospel ; his firm advocacy of the cause of 
God, and his happy release, must have had 
a beneficial influence in this respect. Hence 
it came to pass, that Christianity from this 
time spread with still greater power among 
\he Gentiles in Rome. But owing to the same 
cause, the new sect, while gaining ground 
among the heathen to the injury of idola- 
try, drew on itself the attention of the 
fanatical people, who could not feel other- 
wise than hostile to the enemies of their 
gods ; and the hatred thus excited soon oc- 
casioned the report to be spread of unna- 
tural crimes committed in the assemblies 
of these impious persons. Perhaps also 
the Jews, who were more embittered against 
the Christians when their designs against 
Paul proved abortive, contributed their part 
to excite the popular hatred against them. 
But a persecution on the part of the state 
would hardly have been threatened so soon, 
if the Emperor Nero had not availed him- 
of the popular feeling, which easily credited 
every thing bad of the Christians, in order 
to cast an odium on the Christians which 
he wished to throw off from himself.f Yet 
it by no means appears that this outbreak 
against the Christians in Rome was fol- 
lowed by a general persecution against 
them throughout the provinces, and hence 
Paul might meanwhile continue his aposto- 
lic labours without molestation in distant 
parts. 



• See EusebiuB, iL 35. 

t On this persecution in Rome, see my Charoh 
History, vol L put 1, p. 136; and part i^ p, SSk 
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As for the history of his labours in this 
new field, we have no information respect- 
ing it ; nor can the total want of sources 
for this part of church history be at all 
surprising. But this defect of information 
cannot be made use of to render doubtful 
the fact of Paul's second confinement. 
Nothing, therefore, is hd for us, but to 
compare the short account (already men- 
tioned) in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, 
with what Paul himself tells us respecting 
his intentions in case he regained hfs free- 
dom, in the epistles written during his first 
confinement, and with what may be ga- 
thered from his other letters, which il seems 
probable that he wrote after his release. 

Before his confinement, Paul had ex- 
pressed the intention of going into Spain, 
and the testimony of the Roman Clement 
favours this belief that he fulfilled this in- 
tention. But during his confinement at 
Rome he had altered his views, and was 
determined, by reasons which we have al- 
ready noticed, to visit once more the scene 
of his early labours in Lesser Asia. The 
Second Epistle to Timothy contains hints 
of his returning by his usual route through 
A'chaia.. But it would be possible that after 
his release he travelled first into Spain ;* 
that he there exerted himself in the es- 
' tablishment of Christian churches, and then 
revisited the former sphere of his minis- 
try ; that he was on his return to the West, 
in order to close there his apostolic com- 
mission, but before he could reach his des- 
tination was detained and executed at Rome. 
However, the want of any memorial of his 
labours in Spain, the want of any record 
of an ecclesia apondica^ does not favour 
the supposition that Paul spent any length 
of time in that country ,- and hence the 
other explanation, that he first renewed 
his labours in the East, then betook him- 
self to Spain, and soon after his arrival was 
beheaded, seems to deserve the preference. 

We, therefore, are of opinion that Paul 
first fulfilled his intention of returning to 
Lesser Asia. Now the First Epistle of 
Paul to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, 
by the peculiarities of their mode of ex- 
pression, and the peculiar references to 



• Which Mjnster (with whom otherwiw I am 
glad to aj^ee on many points in my yiew of this 

Krt of the ApottoHc Hiatory) adopts in his Essay 
t nUimu annia muturi» apotUUiei a Paula getii^ 
in his smaller theological writings, p. 334. 
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ecclesiastical relations, connect themselves 
so closely with the Second Epistle to Timo- 
thy, and exhibit so many marks of the 
later apostolic age (one of which we have 
ahready noticed), that it appears reasonable 
to assign both these epistles to this period. 

In the earlier history of the apostle, we 
can find no point of time in which he could 
have written such a letter to Timothy at 
Ephesus, ih reference to the concerns of 
that church, as his first epistle ;* for this 



* The genuineness of the First Epistle to Timo. 
thy being presupposed, the yiew I haye here takcD^ 
of the rdations and circumstances under which it 
was written» appears to be the only tenable one. 
But I coniess that I am not convinced of the 
genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy, with 
the same certainty as of the Pauline «rigin of att 
the other Pauline Epistles, and of the two other 
Pastoral Letters, ana the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and the Colloesians. What is said in this Epistle 
of the false teadiers excites no suspicion in my 
mind ; and I can find nowhere the allusions to the- 
later gnostic doctrines, which Bauer would find in 
this as well as in the Pastoral Letters. The germ 
of such Jndaizing gnosticism, or of a Judauing 
theosophtc ascetic tendency, as it shows itself in 
the two Epistles to Timothy, I would presuppos» 
a priori to be existing at this time, since the ap^. 
pearances of the second century point back to 
such a tendency gradually evolving itself out of 
Judaism. In this respect, the absence of the marks 
of a later date in tlie controversia} part of thi* 
epistle, is to me proof of its high antiquity. Ta 
the declaration of Hegesippus in Ensebius, iiL 33» 
that the falsifications of doctrine first began after 
the death of the apostle, or rather then ventured 
to make their public appearance, I can attach ni> 
such weight as historical evidence, as to cast a 
doubt on these undeniable facts. As there is an 
unhistorical tendency produced by a dogmatic bias 
which transposes the originators of all heresies to 
the apostolic age, and makes the apostles to be the 
first impugners of them ; so abo there is a more 
unhistorical tendency, and equally proceeding from 
a dogmatic bias (as is the case with all the depo- 
sitions of Hegesippus), which would maintain that 
up to a certain date, the church was wholly pure, 
and that all heresies broke out first after the de- 
cease of the apostles. A common but one-sided 
truth lies at the bottom of both opinions. I ean 
find nothing surprising in the fact, that, in the two 
Epistles to Timothy, such an aspect of the pre- 
sent as an omen and germ of what would be de- 
veloped in the future is to be seen. The atten. 
tive observer, capable of deeper hiMght must here 
behold the future in the present But I cannot 
deny that, when I come from reading other Pauline 
Epistles, and especially the two other Pastoral Let- 
ters, to this epistle, I feel myself struck by the im* 
presstoo of something not Pauline. More parti- 
cttlarly, the modfe of transition appears to me not 
in the Pauline style, — as in ii. 7 ; iiL 1 ; iii. 15 ; 
v. 17, 18; and the relation of this epistle to the 
two other Pastoral Letters is also suspicious. I 
ean indeed find reaaona for allaying these doolitt. 
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epistle presupposes a church already for 
some time In existence, which, in many 
respects required a new organization of 
church relations, the displacing several of 
the leading officers of the church, and the 
appointment of others. The new class of 
fidse teachers who had sprung up in Lesser 
Asia during Paul's imprisonment, had ac- 
quired great influence in the Ephesian 
church. As Paul (according to an inter- 
pretation not absolutely neoessu'y of his 
fiirewell address at Miletus) had anticipated, 
several overseers of the churches had al- 
lowed themselves to be seduced by the 
spirit of false doctrine. The false teachers 
to whom we refer bore the same marks 
which we find in those who appeared in 
the church at CoIosssb during Paul's con- 
finement. They belonged to the class of 
Judaizers who maintained the perpetual 
obligation of the Mosaic law.* But they 
distinguished themselves from the common 
Judaizers by a theosophic ascetic tendency. 
They taught abstinence from certain kinds 
of food, and prescribed celibacy as essen- 
tial to Christian perfection.f But they 
united with this practical tendency a theo- 
retical peculiarity. They prided themselves 
on possessing a higher yvdtftg (the 91X0- 
tfo^ia of the epistle to the Colossians), and 
by this they were seduced from the simpli- 
city of the faith. They taught legendary 
tales respecting the origin and propagation 
of spirits, like the false teachers at Co- 
Ioss8b4 They brought forward subjects 



but none «rhicb, taken altogether, can satiBfy the 
unprejudieed lover of truth. 

* Ab appean from the Pauline antithesie, 1 Tim. 
i.9. 

t Among the a-m/tOLrix» yupaa/rtAy 1 Tim. iv. 8, 
must without doubt be included a devotion that 
consisted in outward gestures, abetinencies, and 
ceremonies, the opposite of which is true piety, 
tv9%ßuA^ having its seat in the disposition. 

X The genealogical investigations common 
amonz the Jews, by which they sought to trace 
their descent from persons of note in mrmer times 
up to the Patriarchs, cannot certainly be intended 
in 1 Tim. i. 4, for inquiries of this sort could 
never be introduced among Gentiles, nor could 
their minds be so much occupied with them, that 
an attention to them should be set down among 
the marks of character. Nor can we suppose a 
reference to inquiries respecting the genealogy of 
Jesus; what has just been said would in part ap. 
ply to this supposition, and in this case Paul would 
nave iharked his meaning more precisely, and ac- 
cording to his usual antithetical style, contrasted 
the XV^"^^ JutT« jnwfUL with the ;t^M^oc Kara, 
säffuu On the oontraiy, it will be quite suitable 



whtdi gave rise to subtle disputations, in- 
stead of leading men to accept in faith the 
divine means of their salvation ; 1 Tim. i. 4. 
The conflict with this false Gnosis now 
springing up, must have occupied the 
churches in these parts. As the prophets 
in the assemblies of believers frequently 
warned them of the dangers which from 
the signs of the times they perceived were 
threatening the charch ; so these warning 
voices spoke also of the conflict that awaited 
the church with this hostile tendency, which 
in following ages was one of the severest 
which the simple gospel had to encounter. 
These are the express warnings of the Di- 
vine Spirit by the inspired addresses in the 
churches, to which Paul appeals.* To this 
peculiar state of the church several of the 
instructions are applicable which Paul gives 
in this epistle relative to the appointment 
of their overseers.f 

Paul therefore executed his intention of 
going into Lesser Asia, and found such dis- 
turbances in the churches there, arising 
from the influence of the unevangelical 
tendency we have noticed, that he held it 
to be absolutely necessary to remain longer 
in those parts. He left Ephesus for rea- 
sons unknown to us, to visit the churches 
of Macedonia, but soon returned thither, 
and in the meanwhile lefl Timothy behind 
for the special purpose of counterworking 
these false teachers, which he considered 
an object of the first importance ; to this he 



to u>ply it to the ymmxvyMf T2r «>o«^«r, similar 
to the later gnostic pneumatologies ; on Uie sup« 
position, indeed, that he wrote of them as already 
well known to Timothy. Any other person who 
had fyrged this epistle, partly for the purpose of 
employing the authority of Paul against the rising 
gnosis, would have more exactly marked the ob- 
ject of controversy. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1. A similar expression respecting 
prophetic intimations occurs in Acts xx. 23. 

t From the difference in circumstances would 
arise the difference of manner in which he ex- 
presses himself here and in the First Epistle to 
the Ck>rinthians respecting a single life. When 
he wrote to the Corinthians, he opposed those who 
objected to a single life from the common Jewish 
standing-point; here he speaks against those who 
went so far in depreciating marriage as to con- 
demn it altogether as unchristian. In opposition 
to these persons, who led females to forget alto- 

Sither the proper destiny of their sex, and to thrust 
emselves ferward as public teachers, Paul says, 
1 Tim. ii. 15, that the woman would always be 
saved in family life (the /W is to be understood in 
the sense of—iy nuauB of^ in — as it is often used 
by Paul), if she lead a holy life in fiüth and love. 
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added a sabordinate concern, the new or- 
ganization of the church at Ephesus, and 
perhaps also the superintendence of some 
others in the neighbourhood, which had 
since been formed.* 

If we regard the geograpUcal position 
of tlie places it agrees very well with Paul's 
residence in Lesser Asia, and his travelling 
thence to Macedonia, that at this time he 
visited the Island of Crete, and there left 
behind his disciple Tkus, to whom he ad- 
dressed an epistle. It is indeed easy to 
imagine, that, as Paul had often sojourned 
for a longer time in those parts, he had 
already founded several churches in Crete. 
But besides that, for reasons before men- 
tioned, we are led to fix the date of this epis- 
tle nearer that of the two Pastoral Letters, 
it is also striking that, while Luke in the 
Acts reports so fully and circumstantially 
the occurrences of the apostle's last voy- 
age to Rome, and mentions his stay at 
Crete, he says not a word (contrary to his 
n^al practice in such cases) of the friendly 
reception given to him by the Christians 
there, or even of his meeting with them 
at all. Hence we may conclude that no 
Christian churches yet existed in the island, 
though that transient visit would naturally 
give rise to the intention of planting the 
gospel there-; which he probably fulfilled 
soon after he was set at liberty, when he 
came into those parts. As in the last pe- 
riod before his journey to Jerusalem we do 
not find Titus in his company, and on the 
other hand we find, in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, that he was with the apostle, 
this agrees very well with the supposition 
that Paul after his release once more met 
with him in Lesser Asia, and again took 



* That Paul does not mention in this epistle his 
deliverance from confinement at Rome, proves no- 
thing against this statement, for a number of events 
had mtervened to occupy his mind, especially when 
he wrote this epistle. It is indeed surprising that 
hfi should charge Timothy to ** let no man despise 
his youth,** since Timothy could be no longer a 
youth. But we must recollect how indefinitely 
such terms are often used, and that Paul, when he 
wrote this, might have special reasons for such an 
injunction ; among the leaders of the unevangeli- 
cal party, there might be persons whose great age 
had secured for them deference and respect The 
passages iit Titus ii. 15, and also 2 Tim. ii. 2*2, 
(which in that connexion has nothing strange), 
presents no fit parallel; and if, in the First Epistle 
to Timothy, traces can be found of an imitation 
of the two others, these woi%s may be reckoned 
among the number. 



him as his associate in preaching the 



After Paul had laid the foundation of the 
Christian church in Crete, he left Titus be^ 
hind to complete the organization of the 
churches, to confirm the new converts in 
purity of doctrine, and to counterwork the 
influence of the false teachers. If we com« 
pare the marks of the false teachers in the 
two other Pastoral Epistles with those in 
the Epistle to Titus, we shall find a simi- 
larity. But if ^lese do not induce us to 
admit— (as we are not authorized to sup- 
pose the same appearances of the religioua 
spirit in Crete and in Ephesus)— -so neith^ 
shall we be led by what can be inferred 
simply from the epistle itself, to imagine 
any other object of Paul's opposition and 
warning than the common Judaizing ten- 
dency, and an unspiritual pharisaic study 
of the Old Testament, disputatious, cleav- 
ing to the letter and losing itself in useless 
hair-splittings and rabbinical fehles.* Paul 
required of Titus to turn the attention of 
men to objects altogether different and of 
practical advantage, deeply to impress on 
their minds the doctrine which formed the 
basis of salvation, and to lead them to ap- 
ply this fundamental truth to real life, and 
to be zealous to verify their faith by good 
works.f 



* As to the genea]o|rie8 ia Titus ill. 9i,if we 
compare this passage with the endless genq^ogies 
in ] Tim. i. 4, we shall be led to understanf} a re- 
ference* to a theoeophic element, an emulation 
doctrine ; but this expression in the Epistle to 
Titus, without any thing more definite, and simi 
ply in its own connexion, favours no such suppo- 
sition ; bat we shall be induced k> think of the 
common Jewish genealogies, although we cannot 
determine precisely for what object these would 
be employed, and the comparison of 1 Tim. i. 4 
with Titus iii. 9, might excite a suspicion of a 
misunderstood copying m the former. 

t All that is said in opposition to this tendency 
bears the impress of being truly apostolic and 
Pauline. If the passage in Titus iiL 10 were to 
be understood in the sense of the later unchristian 
hatred of heretics, the passage in iii. 2 would be 
in direct contradiction to it, for in this an exactly 
opposite disposition is expressed; Christians are 
here warned of spiritual pride, which might mis. 
lead them to exalt themselves as believers and 
children of God against the heathen, to treat them 
as enemies, to insult them on account of their 
superstition and the vices prevalent amongst them. 
On the contrary, it was their duty to cherish gen« 
tieness and kindness towards them, from the con* 
Bciousness that they, like the heathen, were once 
the slaves of delusion and of sin, and owed their 
deliverance from this state, not to their own merit«, 
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When t'aul wrote this letter to Titus lie 
had the prospect of spending the winter at 
Nicopolis, where he wished Titus to joia 
him. As there were so many cities in 
different parts, which, having been built on 
the occasion x>[ some victory, were called 
Nicopolis, and we have no exact informa- 
tion respecting the travels of the apostle in 
this last period of his ministry, and the ex- 
act dates are wanting, we cannot deter- 
mine what city is here intended, whether 
we Are to look for it in Cüicia, Macedonia, 
Thrace, or Epirus. We might suppose 
that the city built in the last-named coun- 
try by Augustus to commemorate the sea- 
fight at Actium was intended ; but at all 
events, it appears from the plan of bis 
journey indicated in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, that Paul was come from Lesser 
Asia into the West» and that be bad proba- 
bly taken farewell of his beloved Timothy 
At Ephesus. 

As soon as he bad returned to the West, 



but to divine ^ace alone. But the sentiment here 
expressed, if rightly understood, by no means con- 
tradicts the injunction which Paul gives to Titus 
in lii. 10. In this latter passage, by those who 
bring in oi^wwc (Gal. v. 20), a class of persons are 
referred to different from those in the former, such 
at least who went to ^eater lengths, separated 
from Christian fellowship on account of their pe- 
culiar opinions, and founded open schisms. Now, 
Paul advised Titus to enter into no disputations 
with persons who wished to make these schisms, 
respecting the peculiarities to which they attached 
so much importance; but if they were not dis- 
posed to listen to repeated admonitions^ to avoid 
all further intercourse with them, since such dis. 
putations could be of no advantage, and tended 
only to injure the hearers, and throw their minds 
into a state of perplexity. Such persons, whose 
errors were interwoven with their whole charac- 
(ter, were not to be convinced by argument. And 
' #LS he reprobated their whole mental tendency in 
l-eference to religion as unpractical, it followed, of 
course, that he admonished his disciples not to 
engage with his adversaries on this standing.point, 
but if they would not listen to repeated exhorta- 
tions to return to evangelical simplicity, they 
should be left to themselves. In perfect accord, 
ance with this injunction, is that which Paul 
gives Timotliy in 2 Tim. ii. 23, to avoid "foolish 
and unlearned questions,'* since they only engen, 
dered strife, but *' with meekness to instruct those 
that oppose themselves," to tr^ whether they 
might not be led to repent of their errors, and be 
brought to an acknowledgment of the truth» 
Here also, as in the Epistle to Titus, he forbids 
arguing with these false teachers on their erro. 
neous opinions. It was quite a different thing to 
point out the right way to those opponents of 
whose recovery some hope might be entertained, 
and to this class the first passage refers. 



he fulfilled his purpose of publishing the 
gospel in Spain. But there he was soon 
seized and sent as a prisoner to Rome.* 
After he had been in confinement a long 
time, and had been subjected to one judi- 
cial examination, he wrote his last Epistle 
to Timothy, whom (as we have just said) 
he probably had lefl behind at Ephesus. 
His situation At this time was evidently 
very different from that in which he found 
himself during his first confinement afler 
his examination. It was then universally 
allowed that he was a prisoner not on ac- 
count of any moral or political offence, but 
only for publishing the gospel, and his ex- 
ample gave many courage boldly to con- 
fess their faith. But now he appeared in 
his fetters, as an '* evil-doer,'' ii. 9, for all 
Christians in Rome were considered as 
malefici. Only a few had the courage 
openly to show themselves as his friends 
and companions in the faith. Then he 
was in a state of uncertainty between the 
expectation of martyrdom and of release, 
though the latter was more probable. Now^ 
on the contrary, he looked forward to mar- 
tyrdom as the more probable event. He 
informed Timothy, indeed, that the Lord 
had granted him power to testify confidently 
of the faith, and that he would be delivered 
from the jaws of the lion, from the death 
that was then threatening him;t still he 
was far from indulging the hope of being 
freed absolutely from the danger of death. 
But this confidence he did enjoy, that the 
Lord would deliver him from all moral 
evil,| and preserve him to his heavenly 

* It may indeed appear remarkable that Paul, 
during the last part of Nero*s reign, at a tim« 
when arbitrary cruelty so predominated, when 
Christians were so much the object of public 
hatred, still enjoyed so favourable a situation as a 
prisoner, so that he could see his friends and 
write epistles. But the exact situation of prison, 
ers depended so much on accidental circumstances, 
that wc cannot draw certain conclusions respect- 
ing it merely fi'om the general state of things. 
Some Chrisüans might, ibr aught we can tell, en- 
joy these privileges even amidst the most violaot 
persecutions. 

t The words 2 Tim. iv. 17, may be taken as a 
figurative expression, to denote generally deliver- 
ance from apparently impending death. But it 
would be also possible to understand them literally, 
for at that time it would be always possible that 
Paul, notwithstanding his Roman Citizenship, 
might have reason to apprehend so shamefiil a 
death, though he was actually exempted from it. 

t Afler Paul had said, 2 Tim. iii. 17, that the 
Lord had delivered him firom impending death, he 
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kingdom. As Paul did not ascribe the 
power of persisting steadfastly in the con- 
fession of the faith even unto death, to him- 
self, but to the power of God, who strength- 
ened him for this purpose ; — he therefore 
thus expressed himself, that the Lord would 
uphold him steadfast under all conflicts 
even until death, preserve him from all un- 
faithfulness, and thus lead him to blessed- 
ness in his kingdom. The apostle's feel- 
ings in the prospect of martyrdom are in- 
imitably expressed in his last epistle ; his 
elevated composure, his self-forgetfulness, 
his tender fatherly care for his disciple 
Timothy, his concern for the cause of the 
gospel which he was about to leave exposed 
to so many attempts to adulterate it, and 
yet his confidence in the divinity of that 
cause, and in the almightiness of God 
watching over it, and conducting its deve- 
lopement, a confidence that rose victorious 
over every doubt. 

When he wrote the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, and the end of his earthly course 
was not yet in sight, he said, referring to 
the defects and infirmities of which he was 
conscious as a man, that he was far from 
believing that he had already attained his 
aim — perfection ; but that he was continu- 
ally striving afler that aim, if he might 
attain that for which he was called by 
Christ. Phil. iii. 12. But since he now 
saw himself actually at the end of his 
course — since he now looked back on that 
course with the prospect of approaching 
martyrdom, and by the power of the Lord 

expressed the hope that he would stjil further de- 
lirer him. But this it was needful for him more 
distinctly to define and limit, for he would hare 
said more than, under the circumstances, he was 
warranted to expect, if he had not added a limit. 
ing clause, — namely, that God would deliver him 
from all moral evil, such as want of fidelity to the 
gospel, and thus bring him victorious out of all 
conflicts into his heavenly kingdom ; whether he 
had in his thoughts that participation of the king, 
dorn of heaven, which he hoped to attain by mar- 
tvrdom, in a fuller communion with Chnst and 
God, or his deliverance to a participation in the 
perfected kingdom of Christ afler his second 
coming"; as he felt certain, if he were preserved 
fi-om all evil, of partaking in this kingdom of 
Christ, whether he lived to that time or died be- 
fore it came. I will not now attempt to decide 
between these two modes of interpretation. Bat 
one of them must necessarily be taken in con- 
noxion with what goes before. I cannot allow 
that these words are a contradiction to 2 Tim. iv. 
6-8, nor assent to what Credner, in his EifäiUung, 
i. p. 470, founds upon it 



had remained faithful under all his con- 
flicts hitherto, and since he was animated 
by the confident persuasion, that by the 
same power, he would be brought forth 
victorious from the conflicts that still awaited 
him,* — at this critical moment, resting 
alone on the divine promise, all uncertainty 
vanished from his soul, and he could with 
assurance say of himself, '< I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished my course, 

1 have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." 

2 Tim. iv. 7, S.f 

He was far less occupied with thoughts 
about himself, than with anxiety for the 
church which he was on the point of leav- 
ing in a vehement conflict, both internal 
and external, but the dangers of the inter- 
nal conflict were those which gave him the 
greatest uneasiness. In Lesser Asia, he 
had been brought into frequent collision 
with a false Jewish-Christian Gnosis which 
was spreading in opposition to the simple 
gospel. He saw in spirit that this false 
tendency was continually gaining ground, 
and that, by its arts of deception, it was se- 
ducing numbers. Still, he was confident, 
that its deceptions would at last be exposed, 
and that the Lord would maintain that 
gospel which he had entrusted to his minis- 
try, and without him, preserve it pure until 
the day of his second coming4 Since he 
might assume, that these false teachers 
were known to Timothy, and had no doubt 
oflen conferred with him on the means of 
counteracting them, he satisfied himself 
with a general delineation of their charac- 
ter. He mentioned amongst others, those 
who taught that the resurrection was al- 
ready past (like the later Gnostics), and 
who probably explained every thing which 
Christ had said respecting the resurrection, 
of the spiritual awakening by the divine 
power of the gospel. From this single 



* This confidence he also expressed in Philip. 
120. 

f Hence there is no contradiction between the 
judgment Paul expresses of himself in this epistle 
and in that to the Philippians. 

t If we picture to ourselves how Paul was then 
occupied with the thoughts of death, how uncer- 
tain his condition, and under what perplexing re- 
lations Timothy found himself in the fieki of 
labour where Paul had left him, we cannot deem 
it very surprising that be should communicate to 
him these fuller instructions, although he still 
hoped to see him again in Rome. 
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mark we may conclude, that in general 
they indulged in very arbitrary treatment 
of the historical (acts of religion, as far as 
these did not harmonize with their precon- 
ceived opinions.* 



* It may be doubted whether Alexander the 
ooppenmiUi, mentioned in 3 Tim. iv. 14, bekviged 
to the number of theae ftlw teachers. In this case, 
he would be the same as the person mentioned in 
lTim.i.20. It wodd indeed be povibfe that this 
ftlse teacher from Lesser Asia, exasperated at 
bein^ excluded by Paol from church oommnnion, 
when he came to Rome, soug^ht to take rerenge 
on the apostle. And the iS/um^oi wyM Bright then 
be understood, sot of the Chsistian doctrine gene, 
rally, but of the pure exposition of the eraaffelical 
doctrine as it was given by Paul But a Gentile 
or Jew from Lesser Asia might be intended, who 
violently persecuted Ghristiamty. In this case, he 
woukl ic distinct from the person mentioned in the 
First Epistle to Timothy ; and it would be on that 
account by no means dear, that the author of the 
First Epistle to TmioOiy was some one else than 
Paid, who, from a mistake, had made Alexander 
a ftlse teacher, and had dassed him with Hymen, 
ams ; for why should not so common a name as 
Alexander belong to two different persons in 
lesser Asia? 'ntem is no ground whatever to 
suppose that this Alexander was the same who is 
mentioned in Acta xix. 33, for it b ftr from being 
•rident that he was so violent an enemy of Chris- 
tianity ; the Jews put him forward, not to make 
eomfMaints against the Christians or Paul, but 



We cannot determine with certainty the 
jear in which Paiil*s niart3nrdoni occnrrecL 
We can only place it in one of the last of 
Nero*s rogn. And with this supposition, 
another circumstance agrees. At this time 
most probably the Epistle to the Ifebrews 
was written by an apostolic man of the 
Pauline schooLf At its conclusion, xiii. 
23, we find mention made of the lately ob- 
tained release of Timothy, whom we can- 
not suppose to be any other than the diaci- 
]>le of and companion of Paul. It was 
PauPs desire that he should come to him, 
and the zealous sympathy which he OFinoed 
had the effect of causing him to be appre- 
hended as one of the most active members 
of the hated sect. If this happened at the 
time of the Neronian persecution, Timothy 
would probably have shared the fate of aU 
the Christians at Rome who could then be 
discovered. But if it happened some years 
later, it is not improbable, that, by the in- 
fluence of particular circumstances, Ti- 
mothy obtained his freedom after the mar- 
t3rrdom of Paul. 



rather to prevent the rage of the heathens against 
i the enemies of their gods from being tamed against 
{themselves. 
I t8eeBleek'8lntrodiidii«itoth]sepi8ae,p.434. 
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A REVIEW OF THE LABOURS OF JAMES AND PETER DURING THIS PERIOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

TBS CSAEACmt OF JA1US-— EXMABXS ON HIS 

XriffTUE. 

As along with that unity of the spirit 
which proceeded from Christ, we have ob- 
served an important difference existing in 
the forms of its representation among the 
apostles, so the apostle Paul, and that 
James who was known as a brother of the 
Lord, present the most striking contrast to 
each other, whether we regard their natural 
peculiarities, their Christian conformation, 
or the sphere of their labours. In Paul, 
Christianity is exhibited in its most decided 
self-subsistence, freed from the preparatory 
garb of Judaism ; while James represents 
the new spirit under the ancient form, and 
we may observe in him the gradual transi- 
tion from the old to the new. Hence Paul 
and James mark the two extreme limits in 
the developement of Christianity from Ju- 
daism ; as Paul was the chief instrument 
for presenting Christianity to mankind as 
the new creation, so was James for exhibit- 
ing the organic connexion of Christianity 
with the preparatory and prefiguring sys- 
tem of Judaism. After the martyrdom of 
the elder James, who was a son of Zebedee 
and brother of John, only one very influ- 
ential person of this name appears in the 
Christian history who stood at the head of 
the church at Jerusalem, and under the 
titles of the Brother cf the Lord^ and the 
Justy was held in the highest esteem by 
Christians of Jewish descent. But from 
ancient times it has been doubted, whether 
this James was, strictly speaking, a brother 
of the Lord, that is, either d son of Joseph 
by a former marriage, or more 'probably, a 
later son of Mary,* and therefore a differ- 

• See Leben Jeeu, p. 40. 



ent person from the apostle the son of Al* 
pheus, or whether he was in a general 
sense a relation of Jesus, a lister's son of 
Mary, a son of Cleopas or Alpheus, and 
accordingly identical with the apostle of 
this name.* 



* This qoestioa is one of the most difficult in 
the apoetcuic history. Dr. Schneckenbureer in 
his acnte and profoimd investigation (in his An- 
notatio ad Epistolam JacobL Stuttgart 1839, p. 
144) has broiyht the hjrpothesis of omy one James 
to a higher degree of probabilitj than it had be- 
fiire attained, and has said manj things deserving 
consideration, which tend to remove the difficulties 
attached to it; but after all his remarks, many 
reasons for doii^Ung remain. Later investiga- 
tions, especially ftose of Credner in his Eifdeitung^ 
p. 573, have thrown additional wei^rht into the op- 
posite scale. We wish to present in an impartial 
manner the arguments for and against this hypo- 
thesis. Since, after the death of James the son 
of Zebedee, only one James is mentioned as one 
of the most influential men in the first apostolic 
church, and ranking with those apostles who were 
most esteemed, there is the highest probabiiitv that 
this James was no other than the only apostle still 
living of this name. If the term dJVxf «c is under- 
stood only in a lazer sense, the title of ** Brother 
of the iJord*' proves nothing against the identitv 
of the person; fi»r, firom comparing Matt xzvii. 
56 ; xzviiL 1, Mark zv. 40, with Jolm xiz. 35, it is 
evident that James the apostle, son of Alpheus or 
Cleopas (both names derived ftvm the Hebrew 

^£)7p|), was really a sister's son of Mary the 

mother of Jesus. As so near a relation of Jesus, 
he might accordingly be distinguished from the 
other apostles by the title of a brother of the Lord. 
But then it is asked, why was ho not rather dis- 
tinguished by the strictlv appropriate name of 
dfi^mt 7 And if at that tune, there were persons 
in existence who might with strict propriety be 
called ** Brolhere of uie Lord,** is it not so much 
the less probable, that this name in an improper 
sense would be applied to him ? Nevertheless, we 
may suppose, that in common discourse — since it 
was not a point of consequence to mark definitely 
the degree of kin between Jesus and this James, 
but omy to represent him in general terms as en- 
joying the honour of near relationship to the Lord, 
— it had become customary to designate him aim- 
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If we put together all that is handed 
down to us in the New Testament, and in 

ply a brother of the Lord, especially among the 
Judaiziog Christians, by whom such distinctions of 
earthly affinity woold be most highly prized, and 
this might be stUl more easily ezplamed, if we 
admit with Schneckenbu'ger, that after the death 
of Joseph (which took place at an early period), 
Mary removed to the house of her sister the wife 
of Alpheos ; hence, it would be usual to designate 
her sons who lived from their childhood with Jesus, 
who had no other brothers, simply as the brethren 
of Jesus. Thus, then, this James would be one 
of the brethren of Jesus who are named in Matt 
adii. 55; Mark vi, 3. Among these we find a 
Joses, who, in Matth. xzyii. 56, is distinguished 
as the brother of James, and a Judas ; and if we 
explain the surname *Jtuimßov given to the apostle 
Judas, on comparing it with the Epistle of Jude, 
T. 1, by supplying the word aM^c (which cannot 
be assumed as absolutely certain), we shall also 
again find in him a brother of the apostle James. 
And the one named Simon among these brethren, 
we may perhaps find again in the apostles, as all 
three are named together in Acts LIS. According 
to that supposition, it would be no longer surpris. 
ing that the brethren of Christ are often mentioned 
in connexion with his mother ; and yet from that 
circumstance no evidence can be deduced that 
would prove them to be in a strict sense his bre. 
thren. We must then assume with Schnecken- 
burger, that when Matthew (xiii. 55) after the 
mention of the twelve apostles, distinguishes the 
brethren of Jesus from them, ir proceeded from 
the want of chronological exactness in his mode 
of narration. 

But if several of the so-called brethren of Jesus 
were among the apostles, still the manner in 
which the former are distinguished fi^m the 
latter in Acts i. 14, is remarkable. Besides, ac 
cording to the account in Mark iii. 31, a state of 
mind towards Jesus is supposed to exist in these 
brethren, which could not be attributed to the 
apostles, and yet it appears from comparing this 
account with the parallel passages in Matt xii. 
and Luke viii. that this incident must be placed 
after the choice of the twelve apostles. This view 
is confirmed by the disposition manifested by these 
brethren of Christ, even in the last half year before 
his sufferings. All this taken together, must de- 
cide us in fiivoar of the supposition, that the 
brethren of Jesus, commonly mentioned in con. 
nexion with Mary the mother of Jesus, are to be 
altogether distinguished ft-om the apostles, and 
therefore they must be considered as Uie brethren 
of Jesus in a stricter sense, either as the sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage, or the later born 
sons of Joseph and Mary, which from Matt i. 25, 
is most probable. That Christ when dying said 
to John, that fix>m that time he should treat Mary 
as his mother, can at all events oppose only the 
supposition, that these brethren were the offspring 
of Joseph and Mary, and not the supposition that 
they were the stepsons of Mary. But even against 
the first supposition, this objection is not decisive ; 
for if these brethren of Jesus stilt continued 
estranged from him in tlieir disposition, we can at 
once perceive why at liis death he commended his 



Other historical records, the most probable 
result of the whole is, that this James was 



mother to his beloved disciple John. It may in- 
deed appear surprisingr, that these brethren of 
Christ, according to Matthew xiii. 55, bore the 
same names as their cousins, but this can be af- 
firmed with certainty only of two, and as the two 
sisters had one name, it might happen, owing to 
particular circumstances, t&X one son of each 
was named alike. 

But from what has been said, it by no means 
follows, that the James who Ib distinguished in 
the New Testament as a brother of the Lord, was 
one of these brethren of Christ in a stricter sense. 
It might still be consistent with that fact, that this 
James was to be distinguished from the James 
who was the actual brother of the Lord, and, as a 
cousin of Christ who was honoured with this 
name, was to be held as identical with the apostle, 
although in this case it is less probable that when 
an actual brother of Jesus bore the name of James, 
the cousin should be honoured with the same title, 
instead of being distinguished by the epithet ^h^^oc 
from that other James, to whom the surname of 
Brother of the Lord would in strictest propriety 
be given. 

If we are disposed to exammo the passages in 
the Pauline epistles which contain a particular 
reference to this point, there are two especially 
deserving of notice. As to the pusage in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, ** »flU ii KouTM iarwroT^M n.tu ot iA\pot rw uv 
{ifiv," it cannot be proved from these words that 
the brethren of the Lord were distinct from the 
apostles, ibr they may be supposed to mean, that 
Paul, by "Mc olher apOBilet,** underatood those 
who could not claim such a relationship to the 
Lord, and that he particularly distinguishes those 
who were brethren of the Lord from the other 
apostles, because, in virtue of that relationship, 
they stood hiffh in the opinion of the party with 
whom he had here to do. That he names Peter 
immediately after, rather fiivours the notion that 
the brethren of the Lord, as well as Peter, be- 
longed to the number of the apostles. Yet this is 
not a decisive proof, for it would surely be possi- 
ble that, although the brethren of the Lord did not 
belong to the apostles, Paul might mention them 
in this connexion, because they, or some of them, 
were held in equal estimation by the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine ; and as, along with them, 
Peter was most highly respected, he is particu- 
larly mentioned at the same time. It is indeed 
possible, that Paul here uses the term apostle, not 
in the strictest sense, but in a wider meaning, as 
in Rom. xvi. 7 ; and so much the more, since be 
afterwards mentions Barnabas, to whom the name 
of an apostle could be applied only in that more 
general acceptation of the term. The second im- 
portant passage is Gal. i. 19, where Paul, after 
speaking of his conference with the apostle Peter 
at Jerusalem, adds, that he had seen no other of 
the apostles, "save James the Lord's brother.** 
Yet, from this passage, it cannot be so certainly 
inferred as Dr. Schneckenburger thinks, that the 
James here named was one of the apostles. The 
state of the case may bo conceived to have been 
thus : Paul had originally, in his thoughts, only a 
negative position, he had seen no other apostle but 
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one of the bcethrea of Cbrist, of wbom we 
have spoken in our " Life of Jesus,." p. 40. 

Peter at Jerasaleni; But as it afterwards occurred 
to him, that ho had seen at Jerusalem James the 
brother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, wa» 
held in apostolic estimation by the Judatzers, on 
this aooouDt he added, by way of limitation, a re. 
ference to- James. We must therefore add to the 
u /uji» a oomplementaiy idea allied to that of iTo«-- 
To^oc ; on a construction of this kind, see Winer, 
p. 517. It may be asked whether Paul would 
nave expressed himself in this manner, if he had 
reckoned James in the stricter sense among the 
apostles ? Would he have expressed the negation 
80 universally, and, afler he had so expressed it, 
have here first introduced the limitation, if from 
dbe first he had thought of saying that he saw none 
of the apostles excepting two 7 When Schnecken- 
burger, from the words in Acts ix. 27, infers that 
PaiH must at that time hare conferred with at 
least two apostles at Jerusalem, he attaches greater 
weight than can be allowed with certainty to single 
expressions in this short narrative. 

Yet, if we compare on this point the oldest 
ecclesiastical traditions, the comparison of the 
account in the gospel of the Hebrews (see Hiero- 
nym. de V. I. c. ii.) with 1 Cor. xv. 7 appears, to 
favour the identity of the one James, fbr in that 
gospel it is said that Christy afler his resurrection, 
appeared to James the Just, the brother of the 
liord. But in the passage in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the same James seems to be men. 
tioned as one of the twelve apostles. Still we find 
here nothing absolutely certain, for it cannot be 
s^wn that the reference in that gospel is to the 
9ame appearance of Christ as in the epistle. And 
if it be assumed that James, the brother of the 
Lord, was then held in such great esteem, that 
when this name was mentioned onl^ one individual 
wonJd be generally thought of, it m not perfectly 
dear, fh>ro his being brought forward in tlus eon. 
nexion, that he was reckoned by Paul among the 
apostles. Now, in reference to the tradition of 
Hegesippus, in Euseb. ii. 23, when he says that 
James the brother of the Lord undertook totM the 
ajaottlee, fAtra. tiZv ian^^oKtn^ the guidance of the 
cnurch at Jerusalem, it is most natural to suppose 
that he means to distinguish James from the apos. 
tics, otIierwtiM he woald have said /urr« tC> xoit«^», 
although we would not consider the other inter, 
pretation as impossible, especially in writers of 
this class, in whom we do not look for great pre. 
cision in their mode of expression. Also the whole 
narrative of Hegesippus leads us to believe, that 
he considered James as distinct from the apostles ; 
fbr although this representation bears upon it, at 
all events, marks of internal improbability, yet it 
wonid not appear altogether irrational, on the sup. 
position that this James was an apostle appointed 
by Christ himself. But we must compare with 
this passage the words of Hegesippus in Euseb. 
iv. 2'J, /urr« to /xa^rv^o^tii ^lattmßof tov /i»«!«?, »c 
»5U e Jti/(/ec ifrt Ty avrm xoyct, wAKn o fjt ^vev 
«vTou lufjuim ft TOfil samtu aet^i0^8tTtfi •S'ia'x«T«c, ev 

«r^M^WT« TctFTK ÖFTflt M%^t'.f TW «t/^MV iwtm^f. If 

we understand by these words, that this »imeon 
was called the second nephew in relation to the 
afbrmaeDtioned James the Just, as the first nephew 

26 



Thus it appears bow very much the course 

of his veligious developement, was distin- 
guished from that of the apostle Paul. The 
latter, during the life of Christ on earth« 
was at a distance from all personal outward 
communication with him, and learnt to 
know him first by spiritual communication« 
James, on the contrary, stood in the closesl 
family relation to the Redeemer, and from 
the first- was present with him during the 
whole of h» earthly developement ; but it 
was exactly this circumstance which con« 
tributed to his being more slow to recog- 
nise in the son of man» the Son of God ; 
and while he clave only to the earthly ap« 
pearance, he was prevented from penetrat- 
ing through the shell to the substance. 
Paul, by a violent crisis, made the transif 
tion from the most vehement and unsparing 
opposition to the gospel, to the most zeal* 
ous advocacy of it. James gradually ad- 
vanced from a Judaism of great earnestness 
and depth, which blended with- a faitli that 
constantly became more decisive in Jesus as 
the Messiah, to Christianity as the glorifr« 
cation and fulfilling of the law. 

There is probably some truth in what is 

of the Lord, it would follow that that James, aa a 
nephew of the Lord, is called his brother. Yet if 
another interpretation is possible, accordin|r to 
whicb Hegesippus agrees with himself, in ref«nw 
enoe to the words beroro quoted, such aa intorpfs^ 
tatioo tnust be readilv preferred. A|id this inter- 
pretation is that which agrees best with the words 
in their existing position. For, since James is the 
principal subject in the first half of the sentence,, 
the dvTov must refer to him. Cleopas, accordingly,, 
is called the uncle of James, and his son Simeon 
cannot therefore be the brother of James, but is 
his cousin; as Cfeopas (— Alphcus) is the uncle 
of Jesus, (and, according to Hegesippus in Euseb. 
iii. 11» both on the side of Joseph as well as of 
Mary), Simeon the cousin of Jesus and the oousip 
of James, which again favours the opinion that 
they were brothers. But Hegesippus might call 
this Simeon a second nephew, since he looked upo« 
the aposüe James, the son of Alphcus,. who was 
no longer living, as the first nephew. We might 
also insert a stop af\er «u^mv, and connect htnt^ 
with s'{c«^f>To; by this construction, mention womd 
be made of only one cousin of the Lord; as the 
successor of his brother, as the second overseer of 
the chureh. But the position of the words is \erf 
much against this construction. Certainly the 
testimony of Hegesippus must have great weight» 
on account of his high antiquity, his descent^ and 
his connexion with the Jews of Palestine* Bat it 
is undeniable, if wc compare the two passage» 
from the Hypotyposeis of Clement, quoted by Eiu 
sebius, ii. 1, that he distinguishes James, who 
bore the surname of the Just, as an apostle in the 
stricter sense of the word. 
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Aairmted by the ChristiAii historian Hege- 
sippus, that this James led from childhood 
the life of a Nazarene. If we consider 
what an impression the appearances at and 
after the birth of Christ, and the conviction 
that the first*born son of Mary was destined 
to be the Messiah—- roust have left on the 
minds of the parents, it may be easily ex- 
plained how they felt themselves compelled 
to dedicate their first-born son James,* to 
the service of Jehovah in strict abstinence 
fi>r the whole of his life. To this also it 
might be owing, that the freer mode of Hy- 
ing which Christ practised with his disci- 
ples was less congenial to him ; and from 
Mb strict, legal, Jewish standing-point he 
could not comprehend the new spirit which 
Mvealed itself in Christ's words ; many of 
these must have appeared to him as **hard 
sayings." Proceeding from the common 
Jewish standing-point, he expected that 
Jesus, if he were the Messiah, would verify 
himself to be such in the presence of the 
people by signs that would compel the uni- 
versal recognition of his claims, by the es- 
tablishment of a visible kingdom in earthly 
glory. By the impression of Christ's 
ministry he became indeed excited to be- 
lieve, but the power of early habit and pre- 
judice always counteracted that impression, 
a^pd he found himself in a state of indeci- 
«lon from which he could not at once free 
himself. Only half a year before the last 
sufierings of Christ we find him in this 
vacillating condition, for John does not in 
this respect distinguish him from the other 
brethren of Jesus, with whom this was cer- 
tainly the case ; John vii. 5. But afler the 
ascension of Christ, he appears as a de- 
cided and eealous member of the company 
of disciples ; Acts i. 13. We see how im- 
portant the Saviour deemed it to produce 
such a faith in him by his honouring him 
with a special appearance afler the resur- 
rection (1 Cor. XV. 7), whether this was 
occasioned or not, by his having expressed 
doubts like Thomas, f This James ob- 

* His bein^ desoribed by the appellation of the 
■OD, indicates that he was the eldest 

f The narrative in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
(see Leben Jesu^ p. 720), is not an aathority of 
sufficient credit to allow of our following it here. 
It tells us that James, aller partaking of the Last 
Supper with Christ, made a vow that he would not 
again taste food till he had seen him risen from 
the dead ; that Christ appeared to him as the Risen 
One, uid said, **NofW eat thy bread, for the San of 



tamed constantly increasnig respect in the 
church at Jerusalem. 

Every feature of his character which we 
can gather from the Acts, from Josephus,* 
and from the traditions of Hegesippus in 
Eusebius,t well agrees with the image of 
him presented in the epistle that bears his 
name. By his strict pious life, which 
agreed with the Jewish notions of legal 
piety, he won the universal veneration, not 
only of the believers among the Jews, but 
also of the better disposed among his coun- 
trymen generally : on this account, he was 
distinguished by the surname of the Just, 
pI'lV* $tMuo£ ; and, if we may credit the 
account of Hegesippus, he was viewed as 
one of those men of distinguished and com- 
manding excellence who set themselves 
against the corruptions of their age, and 
hence was termed the bulwark of the peo- 
ple.j: According to the representations of 
this writer, he must have led a life afler 
the manner of the strictest ascetics among 
the Jews. The consecration of his child- 
hood had already introduced him to such 
a mode of life, and we might suppose, that 
he had already won by it peculiar respect 
among the Jews, if it were not surprising 
that no trace can be found of it in the 
gospels, no marks of special distinction 
awarded to him by his brethren. At all 
events, he might afterwards avail himself 
of this ascetic strictness as a means of at- 
tracting the attention of the multitude to 
his person, and thereby to the doctrine he 
published. This mode of life considered 
in itself, provided its value was not rated 

Man is risen from the dead." We must certainly 
consider how important it was for the waverinsr. 
minded James, who, in bis epistle, has so vivid^ 
described the unhappiness of such a state (i. 5), fo 
attain to the certainty on this subject, which such 
an occurrence would give him, and which such & 
vow led him to expect. But not only is the work 
of the Jewish Christian who bestowed so much 
pains in embellishing the history of James, not a 
credible source of informatibn in itself, but thei« 
is also a palpable contradiction in the chronology 
of the history of the resurrection between this nar- 
rative and Paurs account. 

* Joseph. Archsol. xz. 9. 

f Hist. Eccles. ü. 23. 

X Perhaps Qj; 'jfij^ or f^j;^ ^y, which 

comes nearer the phraseology of Hegesippus; nn- 
less, which is indeed less probable, we zead with 

Fuller, Op7 fj^, which Hegesippus tr&naUites 
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too high, was by no zoeans unchristian« 

What Hegesippus narrates of him perfectly 
suits his character, that be frequently pros- 
trated himself on his knees in the Temple, 
calling upon God to forgive the sins of his 
people, (probably having a special refer* 
ence to the forgiveness of their sios against 
the Messiah), — that the divine judgments 
on the unbelievers might be averted,— and 
that they might be led to repentance and 
faith, and thus to a participation of the 
JuDgdom of the glorified Messiah. 

But some important doubts may be 
raised against the credibility of this account 
of Hegesippus, taken in its full extent. 
That Ebionite party among whom an as- 
cetic, theosophic tendency prevailed, and 
who circulated apocryphal writings under 
the name of James, had probably formed 
an ideal conception of his character in 
harmony with their own peculiarities, and 
Hegesippus might mistake the image deli- 
neated in their traditions for an historical 
reality. The epistle of James by no means 
bears decided marks of such a tendency, 
for every thing which has been supposed 
to be of this kind may very properly be 
referred to the simple Christian renuncia- 
tion of the world, such as has its seat in 
the disposition; If the Jewish love of gain 
is here spoken against, if the earthly-mind- 
edness of the rich, the homage paid to this 
class and the contempt of the poor, is con- 
demned, and it is declared that the gospel 
has found the most ready access to the lat- 
ter, and exalted them to the highest dig- 
nity, yet it by no means follows, that the 
author of this epistle entirely condemned, 
like the Ebionites, all possession whatever 
of earthly goods. 

This epistle is especially important, not 
only for illustrating the character of James, 
but also for giving us an insight into the 
state of the Christian churches which were 
formed from Judaism, and unmixed with 
Christians of Gentile descent. According 
to an opinion very generally prevalent from 
ancient times, we should be led to believe 
that the peculiar doctrinal system of the 
apostle Paul had already been formed and 
disseminated when this epistle was written, 
and that those churches particularly to 
whom it was addressed, had been affected 
by the influence of this Pauline system. 
The opinion we refer to is, that James in 
this epistle either combated the Pauline 



doctrine of justification by fidlh in and foa 
itself, or a misunderstanding and anerrone» 
ous application of it. And it would not be 
dii&cult to support this opinion by many 
isolated passages in the epistle taken alone, 
without a reference to their connexion with 
the whole :* for it seems as if the express 
reference to the Pauline formula of the jus« 
tification to be obtained by faith alone, and 
to which works can contribute nothingi 
could not be mistaken ; especially as tho 
same examples of faith as those mentioned 
by Paul> namely, those of Abraham and 
Sarah, are adduced. But this opinion, 
though plausible at first sight, if we exa« 
mine more closely the relation of particular 
passages to the whole tenor of the epistle, 
will soon appear untenable. The error in 
reference to faith which James combats in 
this epistle, is certainly not one altogether 
isolated : but it appears as an offset pro- 
ceeding with many others from the root of 
one false principle: and this principle is 
quite distinct from that which would admit 
of an application, whether correct or iaoor- 
rect, of the Pauline doctrine. It was the 
tendency of the Jewish spirit, refusing to 
acknowledge the life of religion as seated in 
the disposition, every where »taking up the 
mere dead form, the appearance instead of 
the reality, in religion; this tendency, which 
substituted a lifeless arrogant acquaintance 
with the letter for the genuine wisdom in- 
separable , from the divine life — which 
prided itself in an inoperative knowledge 
of the law, without paying any attention to 
the practice of the law — which placed de- 
votion in outward ceremonies, and ne- 
glected that devotion which shows itself in 
works of love — which contented itself with 
the verbal expression of love, instead of 
proving it by works ; it was this same ten- 
dency of the Jewish mind estranged from 

* We with to remark in ^aaamgt that vnong 
those who have thou|fht that tbev ha^e detected a 
contradiction between Jamei and l*aul in the doc- 
trine of jueUBcatioo, is the celebrated patriarch 
Cyrillua Lncaris of Constantinople, who was led 
to the opinion by reading the epistle. It also 
struck him that the name of Christ is scarcely 
mentioned abo^e once or twice, and then coldly 
(anzi dd nomo di Jetu Ckriitaa pema fa mentiotte 
una o due voUe e freddamente); that the mvsteries 
of the incarnation of the Sou of God and of re- 
demption are not treated of, but only morality (solp 
a la moraUta aUende) ; see Letter viL in LeUre$ 
Aneed9U$ de CurtiU Luenr. Amsterdam, 1718, 
^85. 
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the spirit and life of religion, whidi, as it 
laid an undue value on the opus cperatum 
of outward reHgioas acts, so also on the 
opus opercUum of a faith in the one Jeho- 
vah and in the Messiah, which left the dis- 
position unchanged ;*-and which presumed 
that by such a faith, the Jew was sufficient« 
}y distinguished from the sinful race of the 
Gentiles, and was justified before God even 
though the conduct of the life was m con- 
tradiction to the requirements of faith. 
Thus we find here one branch of that prac- 
tical fundamental error which chiefly pre- 
vailed among these Jewish Christiaüs, 
n^hom James combats in the whole of the 
epistle, even wfiere faith is not the immedi- 
ate subject of discourse. It was the erro- 
neous tendency, which belonged <o those 
that commonly prevailed among the great 
mass of the Jews, and which liad found its 
way also among those Christians in whose 
minds the gospel had not efiected a com- 
plete transformation, but whose Jewish 
spirit had only connected itself with faith 
In Jesus as the Messiah.* (See above, 
p. 27, and my Ohureh History, vol. i. p. 
47.) 

But as to the Pauline doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, whether correctly or 
incorrectly understood and applied, we 
cannot suppose its influence to be pos- 
^ble in churches of this class, and hence 
' argumentation against it from the stand- 



* That Jewish mode of thinking which Jastin 
Martyr describes in Dial e. Tryph. Jud, foL 370, ed. 
Colon. — ** me oftuc flurttftiTf tetvrcut »«u «xxei rtnt 
v/Mf PßAOiot ftfliT« <rou<ro (in this respect Jewish- 
minded Christians), oi xryov^tf, en »ay ä/ua^rmxot 
*i>i, dvov /b yttm^itovTtff w /utn \oytnr*t aurtit «iv^ioc 
^flt#T<ay.** That mode of thinkingr which is found 
m Uie Clementine homilies, acoordinif to which 
faith in one God (to tuc /uorü^ittt »«xer) has such 
great magical power, that the -^v;^« Acevie^M», even 
while linng in vice, had this advantage before 
idolaters, that it ooold not perish, bat through 
parifying punishments would at last attain to sal- 
vation; see Hom. iii. c 6. The idea of faith, 
which, from an entirely different source than from 
a misunderstanding of Paul, found entrance af^r- 
wards amonff Christians themselves, and to which 
a Marcion directly opposed the Paulino idea of 
ftith. Against such perversions Paul warned the 
churches, both by word of mouth and in writing, 
when he so impressively charged it upon them 
that their renunciation of heathenism was nap. 
tory, and could not contribute to their participation 
of the kingdom of God, if they did not renounce 
their former sinfhl habiU; see Gal v. 31. The 
mvoi Ktyt, against which he warns the Epbesians, 



ing-point of James is utteriy inconceiYa- 
ble.* As the superscription and contents 
of *his epistle inform tjs, it was mani- 
festly addressed only to churches that were 
composed entirely of Jewish Christians. 
But such persons were least of all disposed 
to attach themselves particularly to Paul, 
and least of aH disposed and fitted to agree 
to the Pauline doctrine, ivfaich presented the 
most direct' opposition to their customary 
nnode of thinking. It was precisely- from 
persons of this stamp that the intemperate 
fanatical outcry was raised against this 
form of Christian doctrine, as if, by depend- 
ing on grace, men were made secure in sin, 
or that they were authorised in doing evil 
that good might come, Rom. iii. 8. In an 
entirely different quarter, from an Hellenic 
(gnostic) Antinomianism, which was also 
Autijudaism, arose at a later period an er- 
roneous, practically destructive appropria- 
tion and application of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, such as Paul himself 
thought it needful to guard against by an- 
ticipation ; Rom. vL 1 ; Gal. v* 18. And 
this later erroneous application of the idea 
of faith, which tended likewise to the injury 
of practical Christianity, proceeded from an 
entirely different exposition of this idea than 
that presented by the one-sided direction of 
the Jewish spirit. It manifested itself 
rather as an Oriental Hellenic than as a 
Jewish spirit ; it was not the abstract idea 
of faith, but a one-sided contemplative or 
idealizing tendency which deviated from 
the conception of fiiith as an animating 
principle of the will and a practical deter- 
mination of the life. 

From what has been said, therefore, it 
is impossible to suppose, in an epistle ad- 
dressed to such churches as these, any 
reference whatever to the Pauline formula 
of faith. And even admitting such a refer- 

* Dr. Kern« in bis essay on the Ori^n of the 
Epistle of James, in the Tubingen " Zeitickrifl 
für Theologie,'* 1835, p. 25, on acconnt of what is 
here asserted, charges me with a petitio prineipii ; 
but I cannot perceive with any justice. This 
ebarge might be brought borne to me if I had as- 
sumed, without evidence, that this epistle was ad- 
dressed to an unmixed church ; or if I had passed 
altogether unnoticed the possiUe case which Kern 
considers as the actual (though he has abandoned 
it lately in the Introduction to his Commentary on 
this Epistle), that it was forged by a Jewish Chris- 
tian in James*s name, in order to controvert the 
Pauline doctrinal views which prevailed among 
the Gentile churches. 
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ence to exist, yet the notioii that it consisted 
only in combating a misunderstanding 
of the Pauline doctrine, would be wholly 
untenable. For how can we suppose that 
James, if he did not intend to contradict 
Paul, but to maintain apostolic fellowship 
with him, and the knowledge of it in the 
churches,— would not, while combating an 
erroneous interpretation of the Pauline doc* 
trine, at the same time expressly state the 
correct interpretation, and guard himself 
against the appearance of opposition to 
Paul, especially when an opposition might 
otherwise be so easily imagined by the 
Jewish Christians ? But if we assumed that 
the intention of James was really to com- 
bat Paul's doctrine, this view would be at 
variance with what we know from history 
of the good understanding between the two 
apostles, and which cannot be set aside by 
the fact that some of PauPs opponents were 
those who appealed to the authority of 
James. See p. 76. 

Another supposition still remains, that 
some one forged the Epistle under James's 
name,* in order to give currency in the 

* The asMrtion made by Kern, p. 73 of the et- 
Mi^ before quoted, that, according to the principles 
of that early Christian a^e, such a literary impos- 
ture woold be irreproachable, I cannot acknowledge 
ae well-founded, if expressed without limitation. 
There was indeed a certain standing.potnt, on 
which such a /rant fia^ as we must always call it 
(when a palpable falsehood was made use of to 
put certain sentiments in circulation), would be 
allowed ; but that this was a generally approved 
practice, appears to me an arbitrary assumption. 
We ought carefully to guard against supposing 
thai to be an universally received principle, which 
was only the peculiarity of individual mental ten. 
dencies. There was a one-sided, theoretic, specu- 
lative standing.point, from which lax principles 
respecting veracity proceeded, as we have remark- 
ed in Plato. It was connected with that aristo- 
craticism of antiquity, first overturned by the 
power of the gospel, which treated the mass of the 
people as unsusceptible of pure truth in religion, 
and hence justified the use of fiüsehood to serve as 
leading..8trings for the ^exxoi. As the reaction of 
such an earlier standing.point, we find this view 
in parties of kindred tendencies, such as the 
Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics, the Platonising 
Alexandrian fathers. But from the first, a sounder 
practical Cliristian spirit combated this error, as 
we see in the instances of Justin Martyr, Irenens, 
and Tertullian. The anti .gnostic tendency was 
also lealous for strict veracity. Now a similar 
practical tendency distinguishes this epistle, in 
which I cannot find an Ebionitish anti-pauline 
standing.point This spirit of strict veracity is 
shown in what is said respecting swearing. This 
epistle, indeed, wean altogether ft different eluu 



church to a belief in an opposition betweeft 
the two apostles, and this design would well 
suit the one-sided tendency of a Jewish 
Christian. But such a person would not 
only have expressed himself in a more de« 
pided manner than that James, of whose 
reputation he wished to avail himself; but 
he would have pointed out by name the 
individual (Paul) against whom he directed 
his attack, and would have expressed in 
stronger terms the censure of his doctrine. 
The subordinate place which in this case 
the confutation of the Pauline doctrine oc- 
cupies in relation to the whole of the epis* 
tie, certainly does not agree with this hypo^ 
thesis. Or, if it be said that the author of 
this epistle, who presented himself under 
the mask of James, did not belong to the 
violent Judaizing opponents of Paul, but to 
a milder, more accommodating party, who 
only aimed at smoothing down the pecu- 
liarities of the Pauline scheme of doctrine» 
and so modifying it as to bring it nearer 
the Jewish-Christian standing-point, and 
for that reason adopted a gentler method, 
and avoided the mention of Paul's name ; 
in this case, there would still have been a 
necessity of naming him, and explicitly 
stating that the writer of the epistle im- 
pugned not his doctrine in itself, but only 
a harsh and overstrained construction of it. 
And afler all, the singular fact would 
remain unaccounted for, that the main ob- 
ject and design of the writer occupies only 
a subordinate place in relation to the whole 
of the epistle. 

What has given occasion to all these 
various suppositions, is the apparent al- 
lusion, to expressions and illustrations made 
use of by Paul. But is this allusion really 
so very evident 1 Let us recollect, that the 
Pauline phraseology formed itself from Ju- 
daism, from the Jewish-Greek diction— that 
it by no means created new modes of ex- 
pression,"* but often only appropriated the 

racter firom the Clementines, which show a de- 
cided party tendency and party bias. 

* On Uie manner in which Paul employed 
phrases which were already in use among Jewish 
theologians, compare Dr. Roeth's work, Uf. Epis» 
tola ad Hebrd80§, p. 121, &&, though I cannot 
agree with the author in what he attempts to 
prove ; for in the use which Paul makes of an ex- 
isting form of dogmatic ezpresssion, he forma, the 
most decided contrast to the Jewish meaning, 
bat it appears from this, how James, proceeding 
irom the Jewish standing-point, without any r«- 
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ancient Jewish tenns, employed them in 
oombioations, applied them to new con* 
tnuts, and animated them with a new 
spirit. Thus neither the term SnumStf^ou 
in reference to God, nor the term ^Kfrtg was 
entirely new ; but both these terms and the 
ideas indicated by them (and indeed, in 
reference to the first, the same idea the 
existence of which among the Jews Paul 
must have assumed in arguing with his 
Jewish opponents) had been long familiar 
to the Jews. The example likewise of 
Abraham as a hero in faith must have been 
obvious to every Jew, and the example of 
Hahab (which is adduced only in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews— -an epistle neither com- 
posed by Paul nor containing the peculiarly 
Pauline doctrinal statement of justifying 
fiiith), since it proved the benefit of the 
monotheistic faith to a Grentile of impure 
life, must have especially commended itself 
to the Jews who were disposed to extol the 
importance of faith in Jehovah.* 

Since it appears that a reference to the 
Pauline doctrinal scheme is not indicated 
in this epistle, that mark is withdrawn by 
which it has been thought that the late 
period of its composition could be proved ; 
in order, therefore, to determine this point, 
we must seek for other marks in the epis- 
tle itself. It is remarkable that, according to 
its superscription, it is addressed only to the 
Jews of the twelve tribes who lived in the 
dispersion, and yet it is manifestly ad- 
dressed to Christians. Yet this may be 
very well explained if we consider the 
standing-point of James, such as it is shown 
to be by the whole of the epistle. He con- 
siders the acknowledgment of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus as essentially belonging 
to genuine Judaism, believers in Jesus as 
the only genuine Jews, Christianity as per- 
fect Judaism, by which the vofM( had at* 
tained its completion. And it is not impos- 
sible that, though he addressed himself 
especially to Christians, he also had in his 
thoughts the Jewish readers into whose 
handb the epistle might fall, as Christians 
lived among the Jews without any marked 
separation. From the mention of their de- 

ftrenoe to the Pauline doctrine, woald be led to 
the choice of such expressions. 

« Thus it appears to me that what Dr. De 
Wette says in the Studien vnd Kritiken^ 1830, p. 
S49, in order to point out an intentional Opposition 
of James to Paid, is nullified. 



scent from the twelve tribes, we may infer 
that these churches consisted purely of 
Jewish Christians, or that James, who con- 
sidered himself peculiarly the apostle of the 
Jews, addressed only the Jewish part of the 
church. Yet as no notice is taken of the 
relation of the Jewish to the Grentile Chris- 
tians, it is by far the most probable opinion 
that these churches consisted entirely of 
the former. Partly from the peculiar stand- 
ing-point of James, and partly from the 
peculiar situation of these churches which 
had retained all the Jewish forms, we may 
account for the use of the ancient Jewish 
name «Tuva/co/i}, instead of the peculiar 
Christian term sxxXi)<ria as the designation 
of the meeting of the community of be- 
lievers.* Such churches might exist dur- 
ing the later apostolic age in the inland 
parts of Asia, perhaps in Syria. But if 
the epistle was addressed to churches in 
these parts, it appears strange that James, 
to whom the Aramaic must have been much 
more familiar than the Greek, (although it 
was not impossible that he had so far 
learnt the Greek as to be able to write an 
epistle in it,) should have made use of the 
latter language. We miist therefore con- 
clude, that this point was determined by a 
regard to the wants of his readers, and that 
part of them at least belonged to the Hel- 
lenists. This being assumed, we must ün^ 
the date of the epistle at a time preceding 
the separate formation of Gentile Christian 
churches, before the relation of Gentiles and 
Jews to one another in the Christian church 
had been brought under discussion,t the 
period of the first spread of Christianity in 
Syria, Cilicia, and the adjacent regions.^: 



* Our knowledge of the spread of Christianitj 
at this period, is indeed far too defective to give a 
decisive opinion with Kern on this point 

t The view which Dr. Schneckenburger has 
acutely developed, and defended in his valuable 
**BeUragegur Einleiivng in*9 Neue T^fCamenV' 
Stuttgart 1839, and in his Annouaioad EpiMolam 
JaeoSu He has expressed his agreement respect- 
ing the object of the argumentative portion of this 
epistle, with the views I have developed in this 
work, and in my earlier occasional writings. See 
his essays on this subject in SieudeVg TüÜnfttr 
ZeU$ehnft für TheoLogU, 1829, and in the Tlu 
hinget Zeüeekrifl für TkeoUupe, 1830, part iii. 

t An allnsion to the use of the name Xi'^'^'^^^ 
has been erroneously supposed in James ii. 7, and 
henoe an attempt to fix the date of the epistle. By 
»fltxov «ro^flt we may most properljr nnderstuid the 
name of Jesus, and this is tlie simplest ezplaiia. 
tion, sinoe the words will be most nsivraliy %j^ 
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These chnrches consisted for the most 
part of the poor,* (though some individuals 
among them were ricb),t and they were in 
various ways oppressed by the wealthy and 
influential Jews4 Certainly these churches 
were so constituted, that, in many cases, 
their Christianity consisted only in the ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, 
and of his peculiar moral precepts, which 
they considered as the perfecting of the 
law. Since they were far from recognising 
and appropriating the real essence of Chris- 
tianity, they resembled the great mass of 
the Jewish nation, in the pr^ominance of 
a carnal mind, and the prevalence of 
worldly lusts, contention and slander. Ac- 
cordingly, we must either assume that 
Christianity among them was still novel, 
and had not yet penetrated the life, as from 



plied to the invocation of the name of Jesus as the 
Messiah, to whom believers were consecrated at 
baptism, the baptism tU to oro/xa toS Iir^'oS. See 
6chneckenbarger*8 Commentary on the passage. 

* According^ to the views brought forward by 
Kern, the anUior of this epistle, in an Ebionitish 
manner, marked the ^nuine Christians, that is in 
his opinion the Jewish Christians, as the poor, 
and the Gentile Christians as the rich, whom he 
woold not acknowledge to be genuine Christians. 
Bnt the condition of the Christian chnrches among 
the Gentiles generally in this first age, certainly 
will not allow us to suppose, that it would occur 
to any one to impose this name upon them, and 
in every point of view this supposition appears to 
be entirely unsound. 

f James i. 10. 

X The passage in James ii. 7, is referred most 
naturally to the blaspheming of Jesus by the ene- 
mies of Christianity, although the preceding con- 
text relates not to religious persecutions bnt to op- 
pressions and extortions of a different kind. Com- 
pare V. 4. It is by no means evident, that by the 
rich in this epistle, we are always to understand 
members of the Christian community. The author 
may refer partly to the rich among the Jews, who 
were averse from Christianity, partly to the rich 
among the Christians, who formed a very small 
minority. From the contrast in i. 9, 10, it by no 
means follows that by the rich in the latter verse 
only Christians are intended. By those of low 
degree who were to rejoice in being exalted, he 
could indeed mean only Christians; but among 
the rich, he might include those wealthy Jews, 
who by their entire devotedness to earthly objects 
were prevented from becoming Christians. It was 
the dnty of these persons to learn the nothinfimess 
of earthly possessions, which they had hitherto 
made their hifirhest good, to humble themselves, 
and in this self-humiliation to find their true glory ; 
for with the nothingness of earthly things they 
would learn the trnly highest good, — the true 
dignity or elevation which was imparted by the 
BMsiah. In this manner they were required to 
beomne Chriatians. 



the beginning, (see p. 28,) there were 
many among the Jews, who, carried away 
by the impression which the extraordinary 
operations of the apostles had made upon 
them, and attracted by the hope that Jesus 
would soon return, and establish his king* 
dom on earth, the happiness of which they 
depicted agreeably to their own inclina- 
tions, in such a state of mind and with such 
expectations, made a profession of Chris- 
tianity, without having experienced any 
essential change of character — or we must 
suppose, that these churches had sunk into 
a state of degeneracy from a higher stand« 
ing-potnt of the Christian life. In the con« 
stitution of these churches there was this 
peculiarity, that as the direction of the 
office of teaching had not been committed 
to the presbyters, but only the outward 
management of the church affairs, many 
members of the community came forwaid 
as teachers, while no one acted officially 
in that capacity ; (see p. 35-90.) Hence 
James deemed it needful to admonish 
them, that too many ought not to obtrude 
themselves as teachers; that none ought 
inconsiderately to speak in their public 
meetings, but that each should recollect the 
responsibility he incurred by such a pro- 
cedure; James i. 19; iii. 1-2. 

As to the doctrine of James and the 
mode of its exhibition in this epistle, we 
find nothing whatever which stands in con- 
tradiction to the more fully developed doc- 
trine of the New Testament, as we shall 
show when we come to treat of Doctrine ; 
and the Christian ideas actually presented 
in this epistle are evidently in unison with 
the whole extent of Christian truth. But 
the contents of the Christian system are 
not exhibited separately in all their details ; 
what is purely Christian is more insulated ; 
the references to Christ are not so predomi- 
nant and all -penetrating as in the other 
epistles. References to the Old Testament« 
though placed in connexion with the Chris- 
tian standing-point, are most frequent. For 
the explanation of this phenomenon, to 
allege the peculiar standing-point of the 
persons addressed is not sufficient, for a 
Paul, a John, or a Peter would «ertainly 
have written to them in a very different 
strain ; we must rather seek the explana- 
tion in the peculiar character of the writer 
himself. We might hence infer (with 
Schnedcenburger) that Jamas wrote thi»i 
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epistle at a time when Christianity had not 
thoroughly penetrated his spiritual life, du- 
ring the earliest period of his. Christian de- 
velopement ; but it may be questioned 
whether we are justified in drawing such a 
conclusion, for no proof can be given that 
he enlarged his doctrinal views at a later 
period. It is possible that he remained con- 
fined in this form of imperfect doctrinal de- 
velopement, although his heart was pene- 
trated by love to God and Jesus. He still 
maintained the character which belonged 
to him on his original standing-point as a 
teacher of the Jews, as the guide of his 
countrymen in passing over from the Old 
to the New Testament. True it is, that 
much would have been wanting to the 
church for the completeness of Christian 
knowledge, if the statement of Christian 
doctrine by James had not found its com- 
plement in the repreaentadons of the other 
apostles ; but in this connexion it forms an 
important contribution to the entire concep- 
tion and developement of Christian truth, 
and furnishes all that can be expected from 
such a standing-point. 

It was exactly this form of doctrine that 
secured for James a long and undisturbed 
ministration among the Jews, and many 
were led by his influence to faith in Christ ; 
but this excited so much the more the ha- 
tred of the basest among the party-leaders 
of the Jewish people, who sought for an 
opportuuity to sacrifice him to their rage. 
One of the most impetuous among them, 
the high priest Ananus, who was disposed 
to all the violent acts of party hatred, 
availed himself for this purpose of the in- 
terval between the departure of, the Roman 
Procurator Felix, and the arrival of his 
successor Albinus, about the year 62. He 
caused James with some other Christians 
to be condemned to death by the Sanhe- 
drim as a violator of the law; and in con- 
formity with that sentence he was stoned.* 



* We here follow the account of Josephos, An. 
tiq. zz. 9, which certainly is more credible than 
the leji^endary narrative of Hegesippus in Ease- 
bios, ii. 23. How can it be supposed that the 
heads of the Pharisaic party would have been 
foolish <^oufirh to demand of James, and to sup- 
pose it possible that he would bear a public testi- 
mony against Christianity ? Nor can I be induced 
by what Crcdner has said in bis EinUitunff, dec p. 
581, in which Rothe and Kern (see his Commen- 
tarj on the Epistle of James, published in 1838, 
F» 841) agree with htm, to gif« ap the opinion I 



But the better disposed among the Jews 
were greatly dissatisfied with this proceed- 
ing, and Ananus, on account of it, was 
accused to the new governor, for which 
there was sufficient reason, as he had mani- 

have here expressed. It would place the question 
on a different footing, if the interpretation of the 
passage in Josephus could be really proved. In 
that case, we must admit, that although the his. 
tory of the martyrdom of James was furnished 
after an Ebionitish legei^d, ^et the historical truth 
is to be disoemed lying at its basis. But this in- 
terpretation does not appear to me proved. The 
words of Josephus, zx. c. 9, § 1, in which we in- 
elude in brackets what is considered suspicious by 
Credner and others, are as follows; (be is here 
speaking of the high priest Ananus): — *^»a^t(tt 
9VfU^M »{iT»v K9ti ira^tiyetymt ut Auro [rof aJ^K^f 
*I»0-ov TO? xr^-ofAwov X^fff-Tou, *lcuutßoi ofOfjiA aur^ 
jtau] rtftif [fTfjoüc] i< «■sf^actoftiia-fltTT»? ^omTAfAfnf 
9rdtgi/an(« xtuo-^nro/mncüt' eo'oi Ji tibttwf imuti^'TatTM 
»«TA Tfv 9r»xi9 uttu, iuti T« m^i roui f9fiWQ os^j/Siic, 
)8«{MK ifM*f iiri rovTff" Credner considers the 
clauses I have marked as the interpretation of a. 
Christian, because Josephus as a Jew would not 
have so emphatically prefixed the epithet «t/fx^or, 
dDc, but rather have placed first the proper name, 
and because he must rather have called Jesus tov 
/iKtfifiv, and not left bis readers in almost total 
darkness as to the meaning of that very general 
epithet But since James was best known by 
that appellation, which gave him the greatest 
importance whether in a ^ood or bad sense, ac- 
cording to tho standing.pomts of those who em- 
ployed it, since Jesus who was considered to b« 
the Christ might be presumed to be known under 
that title, both among Gentilp and Jewish reader«, 
we have reason for thinking, that the person of the 
brother of James first presented itself to Josephiia, 
and he mentioned this before adding the designa- 
tion of the proper name. When those persons are 
mentioned who bad been accused as violators of 
the law, and whose condemnation had been blamed 
by the most devout of the Jewish nation, this would 
certainly lead us to think of the Christians who 
strictly observed the Mosaic law, and above all, 
we should refer this to James. When Christians 
were persecuted as Christians, or as opponents of 
the prevalent corruptions, the persecution would 
especially affect James, who had the greatest in- 
fluence among the Jews, and was the firmest pillar 
of the Christian community. It is therefore in it. 
self probable, that the persecution excited by the 
high priest would fall particularly on James. And 
if a Christian had interpolated^ this passage, he 
would hardly have satisfied himself with only 
foisting in these words, as a comparison with the 
interpolation of other pusnges, which relate to 
Jesus himself, will convince us still more. In 
reference to the incredibility of such traditions 
as those of Hegesippus respecting the martyrdom 
of James, a comparison with the tales reported by 
Papias about the death of Judas Iscariot will 
serve for a proof. Perhaps the image of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen suggested (o the Ebionites 
their method of forming the acoount of the mar- 
tyrdom of James. 
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iestly exceeded the limits of the power 
guaranteed to the Jewish Sanhedrim by the 
Roman law. See p. 45. 
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TBK ATOSTUB FSTES« 



Fbom James we now proceed to the 
apostle Peter, who, as appears from the 
course of historical developement already 
traced, forms a connecting link between 
the two most widely-dififering spheres of 
action and tendencies of Paul and James. 
We must here take a brief survey of his 
situation and character in early life. 

Simon was the son of Jonas, a fisher- 
man in the town of Bethsaida, on the 
'western shore of the sea of Grennesareth in 
Galilee. The interest universally excited 
in this region respecting the appearance of 
the Messiah, wliich seized with peculiar 
force the ardent minds of the young, led 
him, among others, to that divinely en- 
h'ghtened man John the Baptist, who was 
called to prepare the way for that event. 
His brother Andrew, who had first recog* 
nised the Messiah in Jesus, imparted to 
him the glorious discovery. When the 
Lord saw him, he perceived, with his di- 
vinely-human look, what was in him, and 
gave him the surname of Cephas, Peter, 
the Rock. These surnames, like others 
which Christ gave his disciples, may be 
taken in a twofold point of view. The 
principal point of which view, without« 
doubt, the Redeemer had in the imposition 
of this name, related to what Simon would 
become in and for the service of the gos- 
pel. But as the influences of transforming 
grace, always attaching themselves to the 
constitutional character of an individual, 
purify and ennoble it, so in this instance, 
what Peter became by the power of the 
divine life, was in a measure determined by 
his natural peculiarities. A capacity for 
action, rapid in its movements, seizing with 
a firm grasp on its object, and carrying on 
his designs with ardour, was his leading 
characteristic, by which he efiected so much 
in the service of the gospel. But the fire 
of his powerful nature needed first to be 
transformed by the flame of divine love, 
and to be refined from the impurity of 
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selfishness» to render him undaunted in the 
publication of the gospel. By the natural 
constitution of his mind, he was indeed 
disposed to surrender himself at the mo- 
ment entirely to the imprassion which seized 
him, without being turned aside by those 
considerations which would hold back more 
timorous spirits, and to express with en- 
ergy what would naove many minds ; but 
he was easily misled by a rash self-confi- 
dence to say more, and to venture more, 
than he could accomplish ; and though he 
quickly and ardently seized on aa object, he 
allowed himself too easily to relinquish it, 
by yielding to the force of another im- 
pression. 

It was desirable that the first impression 
made on Peter's mind should continue to 
act upon him in quiet,— on which account 
Christ at first lefl him to himself; and when, 
by repeated operations, every thing Hi his 
disposition wa» sufiiciently prepared, he re- 
ceived him into the number of his disciples, 
who aflerwards accompanied him every 
where. Peter must often have heard him 
teach in the Synagogue, and seen him heal 
th6 sick. But all this would be only a 
preparation for the last decisive impression, 
which was exactly adapted to Peter's for- 
mer OKxle of life, and his peculiar charac- 
ter. After Christ had finished one of his 
discourses in Peter's vessel, he desired: him 
to let down his net for a draught. Although 
he had toiled in vain during the whole of 
the preceding night, yet he was quite 
ready to obey the command of the Re- 
deemer, a proof of the confidence he al- 
ready placed in him ; and since, after the 
various preceding impressions which he 
received of the Divine in Christ, be was 
so astonished by the successful result, — the 
sense of the dignity and holiness of the 
personage who stood before him, as well 
as of his own unworthiness, so overpowered 
him, that he deemed himself not fit to be 
so near the Holy One, — Christ took ad- 
vantage of the state of mind thus produced 
to draw him altogether to himself, and 
made this instance of success in his 
worldly occupation, by which Peter had 
been so wonder-struck, a symbol of the 
spiritual success which would attend his 
future labours in his service. 

We find many indications of Peter's con- 
stitutional disposition in the intercourse of 
Christ with himself and the other disciples. 
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When many of those persons who had 
been induced to join themselves to Christ 
for a length of time by the impression of 
his miracles, at last, from the want of a 
deeper susceptibility for divine truth, for- 
sook him, Christ said to the twelve disci- 
ples who still faithfully followed him, 
** Will ye also go away ?" Peter testified 
of what they all felt, and how deeply he 
felt the divine impression which the words 
of Christ had made on his inmost soul, 
more than he could yet distinctly appre- 
hend, — ^that a divine life proceeded from 
his words, and that those who received 
his sayings were made partakers of a di- 
vine and blessed life enduring for ever. 
^ To whom shall we go 1 Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. We believe, we 
know that thou art the Messiah of God." 
The conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, 
which Peter here expresses, was without 
doubt of a different kind than that which 
only was produced by beholding the mira- 
cles he wrought. It was a conviction 
deeply seated in his religious and moral 
nature, which originated in his inward ex- 
perience of the divine intercourse with the 
Redeemer. Thus Christ declared, when 
Peter said to him, " Thou art the Messiah, 
the son of the living God," Matt. xvi. 16, 
that this conviction was produced on his 
heart by the spirit of Grod, — ^that he spoke 
not according to human opinion, but from 
the confidence of divine excitement, — that 
not flesh and blood, but bis Father in hea- 
ven had revealed this to him. And since 
the conviction, thus grounded in the depths 
of his disposition, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, was the foundation on which the 
kingdom of God rested, in allusion to this 
fact Christ called him the Rock, the Rock 
on which he would build his church, which 
was to exist for ever. There is indeed a 
personal reference to Peter, but only on 
account of the faith he had confessed, which 
forms the foundation of the kingdom of 
God. On another occasion, when Christ 
announced to his disciples his approaching 
sufferings, Peter felt impelled instantane- 
ously as it arose in his heart, to express 
the sentiment which all felt, but hesitated 
to express, " That be far from thee, Lord I" 
But here the feeling of love to Him who 
was most fitted to kindle the fire of love 
in the heart, expressed itself in a natural 
human form so strongly, that Peter, with 



this state of disposition towards the cause 
of God, which requires the sacrifice of 
self, and of whatever is dearest to the heart, 
could not be an instrument in its service, 
and hence the Lord addressed him with 
words of severe rebuke, and assured him 
that, with such a disposition, valuing the 
person of man higher than the cause of 
God, he could not remain in his fellowship ; 
that by this disposition he became a tempt- 
er ; Matt. xvi. We recognise the same ten- 
dency to be carried away by the sudden 
impulse of feeling, and «to surrender him- 
self to the vivid impression of the moment, 
when the Lord assured him that, on the 
night of his Passion, all would forsake him ; 
the too confident Peter at once exclaimed, 
" Though all men should forsake thee, yet 
will not I ; I will lay down my life for thy 
sake." This over-hasty self-confidence 
soon turned, as the Lord foretold, to his 
disgrace, and gave occasion for bitter re- 
pentance. Yet this false step, no doubt, 
served to advance him in that self-know- 
ledge which is the indispensable condition 
of true faith in the Redeemer, and true 
knowledge of him, and thus to the whole 
developement of Christian life. And the 
Lord forgave him his sin ; he reminded 
him of it in a manner the most tender, and 
yet piercing the very depths of his soul, by 
the question thrice repeated, " Lovest thou 
me ?"* and required from him, as the proof 
of his love, the faithful discharge of his 
apostolic calling, the care of his sheep.f 

* We proceed here on the conviction, that the 
31ft chapter of John's goapel, although not com- 
posed by him, contains a credible tradition. 

t It is indeed possible that these words referred 
personallv to Peter, in the sense that he was to 
take the lead in the giildance of the church, as he 
it certainly was who spoke in the name of all, and 
who guided the deliberations on their common 
affiiirs ; — and if the words are so interpreted, a 
peculiar apostolic primacy is by no means com. 
mitted to Peter, but the position entrusted to him 
was only in relation to existing circumstances, 
which he was peculiarly fitted to occupy by the 
^a^tTfAA »vßt^nnaK^ which harmonized with his 
natural talents. But these words may very pro- 
bably be considered as a general description of the 
vocation of preaching the gospel — which, from a 
comparison with the parable in the 10th chapter 
of John, b very probable — and in this case, tl^y 
contain nothing personal in relation to Peter as 
distinguished from the other apostles. Peter al. 
ways appears as peculiarly fitted by his ifhtural 
character to be the representative of the fellowship 
of the disciples, and hence he expressed what all 
deeply felt, and Christ particularly addressed to 
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But it is this peculiar character of Peter, 
when transformed by the divine life, with 
which we see him afterwards operating as 
an organ of the Holy Spirit in the service 
of the kingdom of God. We have already 
pointed out, (Books I. and II.,) what an 
important position he occupied in this re- 
spect at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, until the appearance of 
the apostle Paul, and subsequently as an 
intermediate point between his sphere of 
action among the Gentiles and that of the 
older apostles among the Jews. Though 
his nature, not yet thoroughly penetrated 
by the Divine, might still at times disturb 
and mar his exertions by its peculiar fail- 
ings« yet the power of the divine principle 
of life within him, his love and fidelity to 
the Lord, were too great to be repressed 
hy those corrupt tendencies, when the es- 
sential interests of the kingdom of God 
were at stake. The effect of sudden im- 
pressions is shown in his conduct at 
Antioch (page 126), but the subsequent 
history proves that, although Peter might 
he hurried by the power of a sudden im- 
pression to act in a way which involved a 
practical denial of principles which he had 
formerly avowed, yet he could not be se- 
duced to be permanently unfaithful to these 
principles in his capacity of Christian 
teacher, and so to lay the foundation of a 
lasting opposition to Paul. On the con- 
trary, he willingly allowed himself to be 
set right by Paul, and, for the future, con 
tinued firmly united to him in the bond of 
apostolic fellowship.* 



him thow myings which in their full extent related 
genenJly to all grenuine disciples. 

* We can by no means a^ree in the opinion 
expressed by a distinguished young theologian, 
Professor Elevcrt of Zurich, in his Essay on In. 
spiration in the Studien der evangeli$ehen OeisU 
liehkeii Würtemberger, vol. iii. p. 72, that the old 
distinction for securing the idea of inspiration be- 
tween vUium convenatianiB and error doctrine is 
wholly untenable, and therefore, the possibility of 
a mixture of error in the teaching of the apostles 
most be allowed. When Peter, in consequence of 
a sudden overhastiness or weakness, suffered him- 
self to be misled in reference to his Jewish feHow- 
believers, and to act in a manner wliich corre. 
sponded rather to the prejudices of others, than to 
his own better views, such a sudden practical 
error by no means justifies us in the conclusion, 
that his own knowledge of Christian truth had 
been eclipsed, and that his sounder views had en- 
tirely vanished. The most we could infer would 
be, that at this instant, when overpowered by im- 



From Peter's aident zeal, and from what 

we know of his successful efforts for spread- 
ing the kingdom of Grod till the conversion 
of Cornelius, we may infer that, during 
that period of his life, respecting which we 
have no information, he extended still fur- 
ther the circle of his operation for the pro» 
pagation of the gospel. As he is not men- 
tioned in the Acts later than the account of 
the deliberations at Jerusalem* recorded in 
the 15th chapter, it seems probable that the 
scene of his subsequent labours lay at a 
distance from that city. According to aa 
ancient tradit]on,t Peter published the gos- 
pel to the Jews scattered through Pontus» 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia. 
But this account has most probably beea 
derived only from a misunderstanding of 
the superscription of his first epi8tle4 Thi» 
epistle of Peter leads us rather to- suppose^ 
that the scene of his labours was in the 
Parthian Empire, for as he sends saluta- 
tions from his wife in Babyloa,§ this natu- 
rally supports the conclusion, that he hiuK 
self was in that neighbourhood. And iu 
itself, it is by no means improbable that 
Peter, whose ministrations related particu- 
larly to the descendants of the Jews, be- 
took himself to a region, where so many 

pressions from without, he had no clear pefcoptioa 
of the principles on which he was acting. Had 
he indeed not repented of this sudden mae step 
arising from the fear of man, — had he hardened 
himself in this moral delinquency, a permanent 
obscuration of Christian consciousness must have 
been the consequence, and, as the history of many 
similar instances of backsMdinr exemplifies, a 
practical denial of the truth would have been foL 
lowed by a theoretical one ; but this could newr 
come to pass in an individual in whom the spijit 
of Christ had attained such a preponderance over 
the selfish principle. And thus we are not at 
liberty to suppose, that Peter allowed the act intoi 
which ho had been hurried b^ the power of & 
sudden temptation, to establish itself in his teach- 
ing, and so fiir to prevent or obscure his percep. 
tion of Christian truth. 

• What Paul says in 1 Cor. iz. 5, of the travels 
of the apostles, and of Peter*s taking his wife with 
him, agrees with 1 Peter v. 13. 

t See Origen, t. iii. in Genes, Eüsebius, iii. 

t Origeu^s expression is very doubtfbl ; »iiuv^v^ 

X*»^ fOlKIV. 

§ By a most unnatural interpretation, this has 
been supposed to mean an inconsiderable town in 
Egypt, a f^ov^iof l^vfAjof at that time, Strabo xviL 
1, although this small town existed as late as the 
fifth century; see Hist. Lausiae, c. 25, The 
opinion of the ancients is perfectly arbitrary, that, 
under this name, Rome was meant ; and there is 
nothing against our supposing that an inhabited 
portion ofthe immense Babylon was still left. 
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Jews ireie soattered ; and what we know 
of the early spread of Christianity in those 
parts, serves to confirm the opinion. Yet 
the (act that Peter exercised his ministry 
at a late period io the countries composing 
the Parthian empire, by no means renders 
it impossible that he laboured earlier in 
Lesser Asia. Still it contradicts this sup- 
position that, in the Pauline epistles, in 
which a fair opportunity was given to 
touch upon such a relation, we find no 
trace of Peter's residing in the circle of 
Paul's labours ; this, however, we do not 
adduce as a perfectly decisive evidence. 
But we must attach greater weight to the 
fiict, that, in this epistle of Peter, there is 
no reference to his own earlier presence 
among the churches to whom it is ad- 
dressed, though the object of this epistle 
must have especially required him to re- 
mind them of what they had heard from 
his own lips. 

It appears then, that, after Peter had 
found a suitable field of exertion in the 
Parthian empire, he wrote to the churches 
founded by Paul and his assistants in 
Asia, an epistle, which is the only memo- 
rial preserved to us of his later labours. 
All the marks of its date unite in placing 
it in the lost part of the apostolic age, in 
the period subsequent to Paul's first confine- 
ment. We find Silvanus, one of Paul's 
early fellow-labourers, in direct communi- 
cation with Peter, which agrees very well 
with our never meeting with the former as 
Paul's companion afler his last journey to 
Jerusniem. The Christian churches to 
whom the epistle is directed, appear to us 
exposed to such persecutions as first arose 
about this period. The Christians were 
DOW persecuted as Christians^ and accord- 
ing to those popular opinions of which 
Nero took advantage, were looked upon 
and treated as " evil-doers," (xaxtwroioj, ma- 
lefici») By the seriousness and strictness 
of their daily conduct, and their withdrawal 
from the public shpws and other licentious 
amusements, they rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the hatred of the heathen popu- 
lace ; 1 Peter iv. 4-5 ; and if we reflect on 
the circumstances in which these churches 
were placed during Paul's first confine- 
ment, the design of the epistle will at once 
be apparent. As these churches had to 
combat with persecutions from without, so 
they were iatemally disturbed by those 



heretical tendencies of which we have 
spoken in Book III. Since the pro- 
pagators of these errors accused Paul of 
falsifying the original Christian doctrine, 
and had appealed to the authority of the 
elder apostles in behalf of the continued 
obligation of the Mosaic law, Peter availed 
himself of the opportunity for addressing 
these churches, in order to establish them 
in the conviction, that the doctrine an* 
nounoed to them by Paul and his disciples 
and companions, of whom Silvanus was 
one, was genuine Christianity. These 
churches consisted for the most part of 
those who had been previously heathens, 
for such, in several passages, he supposes 
his readers to be; ii. 10; iv. 8. The su- 
perscription of the epistle is not inconsis- 
tent with this fact, for as Peter, by his 
training and peculiar sphere of labour, was 
apt to develope Christian truths in Old 
Testament images, and comparisons, he 
transferred the name of 6ta(r^oga to the 
true church of Grod scattered among the 
heathen. 

In reference to the internal and exter- 
nal circumstances of the churches, the ob- 
ject of this hortatory composition is two- 
fold ; partly to ground them more firmly 
in the consciousness, that the source of 
happiness and the foundation of the ever- 
lasting kingdom of God, was contained in 
that faith in the Redeemer which had been 
announced to them and received by there 
into their hearts; that the doctrine an- 
nounced to them was indeed the everlasting, 
unchangeable word of Grod, and hence they 
were to aim at appropriating, with childlike 
simplicity, the pure simple doctrine of the 
gospel delivered to them from the beginning, 
and thus continually advance to Christian 
maturity ; and partly it was the apostle's de- 
sign to exhort them to maintain their stead- 
fastness in the faith under all persecutions, 
and a corresponding course of conduct by 
which they would shine forth in the midst 
of the corrupt heathen worid, and refute 
the false accusations against Christianity 
and its professors. 

Both these objects are pointed out by the 
apostle at the close of the epistle, when he 
says, '< The faithful brother Silvanus is the 
bearer to you of this a short epistle con- 
sidering what I would gladly say to you, 
and which I have written for your en- 
couragement, and to testify that it is the 
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true grace* of Qod, in the firm poeaession I 
of which you stand by faith."t The un- 
assuming manner in which the writer of 
this epistle calls himself simply an eye-wit- 
ness of the sufferings of Christy and repre- 
sents himself to the presbyters of the 
churches to whom it is addressed, as one 
of their number, one of the number of 
Christian overseers, bears with it the im- 
press of the apostolic spirit. 

But such marks of genuine apostolic 
origin and character are by no means 
visible in the second epistle extant under 
Peter's name ; many traces of a contrary 
kind are to be found in it, many marks of 
its apocryphal origin, and as it is slightly 
supported by external evidence we have 
made no use of it as a source of informa- 
tion for the biography of the apostle.^: 



* Grace, the graoe of redemption, a deecriptioD 
of the whole coatentB of the gospel. 

t The words may be certainly taken to mean, 
that Silvanas was (he writer of the epistle, die- 
tated bj Peter, either in Aramaic or Greek ; but in 
this case, a salutation from SilTanus would proba- 
bly have been added, especially since he must have 
been well known to these churches. The possibi. 
lity of the interpretation which I have adopted, is 
evident from the phraseology which is adopted in 
. the rabscriptions of the Pauline epistles ; and the 
use of the aorist, t^tH^ allowing for the episto- 
lary style of the ancients, can prove nothing 
against it. It also shows at once the design of 
the commendatory epithet, ^a fkithfhl broäor.** 
The words U k9yipf**i^ may indeed relate to what 
goes before, for this verb is used by Paul in Rom. 
viii. 1 8 ; Rom. iii. 28; 2 Cor. xi. 5, to denote a sabjec 
live conviction, without the accessory idea of any 
uncertainty in holding it Peter might also wish 
to mark the subjective of his own judgment, for 
it was precisely the peculiar authority of Peter, to 
which many oppoeers of the Pauline school ap- 
pealed. But if xoyt(of*du is referred to what fol- 
lows, it is equally a mark of subjective judgment 
or fbeling. That which he wrote was to Peter, in 
relation to what he had in his heart to say to the 
churches only a little. Yet had he intended to 
express that sentiment, he would rather have said 

t The principal marks of the spurionsness of 
this epistle, are the difference of the whole cha- 
racter and style compared with the first, and the 
use hero made of the Epistle of Jude, which is 
partly copied and partly imitated. The author 
assumes, that he is writing to the same churches 
as those to whom the First Epistle of Peter is ad- 
dressed, and yet what he says of his relation to 
his readers, is at variance with that assumption, 
for, according to the Second Epistle, they must 
have been persons who had been personally in. 
structed by the apostle Peter, and with whom he 
stood in a close personal connexion, yet this was 
a relation in which the churches to whom the First 
Epistla was addressed ooold not stand. The so^ 



Since the second half of the seoon4 cen* 
tury, a report was generally circulated that 
Peter died a martyr under the Emperor Nero 
at Ronne.* According to a later tradition, 
when Peter was condemned to crucifixion, 
he scrupled, from a feeling of humility, to 
be put to death exactly in the same man* 
ner as the Saviour, and therefore requested 
that he might be crucified with his head 
downwards, and his feet upwards. Such 
a story bears on its front the impress of a 
later morbid piety rather than simple apos- 



licitade with which he endeavours to make him« 
self known as the apostle Peter betrays an apo» 
cryphal writer. The allusion to the words of 
Christ, John xxi. 18, in i. 14, is brought forward 
in an unsuitable manner. In order to distinguish 
himself as a credible witness of the life of Chjist, 
he appeals to the phenomena at the transfiguration. 
But it certainly is not natural to suppose that one 
of the apostles should select and bring forward 
from the whole life of Christ, of which they had 
been eye-witnesses, this insulated fact, which was 
less essentially connected with that which was the 
central point and object of his appearance; the 
apostles were rather accustomed to claim credit 
as witnesses of the sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ Also the designation of the mountain on 
which the transfiguration occurred as **tbe holy 
mount," betrays a later origin, since we cannot 
suppose that the mountain usually so denominated. 
Mount Zion, was intended. Among the circum. 
stances that excite suspicion, is the manner in 
which the same false teachers, who, in the Epistle 
of Jude, are described as actually existing, are 
here represented with prophetic warning, as about 
to appear. The doubts respecting the second 
coming of Christ, occasioned by the expectation 
of the occurrence of that event, in the first age of 
the church, and the disappointment of that expeo- 
tation, leads us to recognise a later period. What 
is said of the origin of the world fhun watc^r, and 
its destruction by fire, does not correspond to the 
simplicity and practical spirit of the apostolic doc- 
trine, but rather indicates the spirit of a later age, 
mingling much that was foreign with the religious 
interest. The mode of citing the Pauline epistles, 
confirms also the suspicion against the genuine- 
ness of this epistle. A passage from Rom. ii. 4, is 
cited in iii. 15, as if this epistle were addressed to 
the same church. A collection of all the Pauline 
epistles is referred to, and it is assumed, that Paul 
in all of them referred to one subject which yet by 
no means appears in all. PauPs epistles are quoted 
as y^ätpau, as one apostle would certainly not have 
expressed himself respecting the epistles of another 
apostle, for this term in the apostolic epistles is 
always used only to designate the writings of the 
Old Testament This epistle was probably forged 
by those who wished to combat the gnostic errors, 
and the opinion broached by the Gnostics of a 
contrariety between the apostles Peter and Paul, 
by the borrowed authority nf the former. 

* The first trace of this is to be found in Origen, 
Euseb. iii. 1. The complete narrative in Jerome 
de tirU iUugtrib, I. 
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tolic humility. The afrasües exulted and 
rejoiced in all things to imitate their Lord, 
and the tradition thus formed does not ap- 
pear to have been known to Tertullian, for 
though his peculiar turn of mind would 
have disposed him to receive such an ac- 
count, he says expressly that Peter sufiered 
in the same manner as Christ.* 

With respect to the tradition according 
to which Peter at last visited Rome and 
there sufiered martyrdom, — ^it does not 
well agree with what we have mentioned 
above respecting his residence in the Par- 
thian Empire, for since this is supposed to 
have been after the Neronian persecution, 
and since the martyrdom of Peter, accord- 
ing to ancient accounts, must have hap- 
pened at the same time as PauPs, Peter 
must within a short period have changed 
the scene of his labours from one very dis- 
tant region of the globe to another. And 
it appears strange that he should have re- 
linquished his labour in a region where so 
much was to be done for the spread of the 
gospel, and betake himself to one at so 
great a distance, where Paul and his asso- 
ciates had already laid a good foundation, 
and were continuing to build on the foun- 
dation already laid. But so many circum- 
stances unknown to us might conspire to 
bring about such an event, that with our 
defective knowledge of the church history 
of these times, what we have stated cannot 
be considered a decisive evidence against 
the truth of the tradition, if it can be suffi- 
ciently supported on other grounds. We 
can also easily imagine a particular in- 
terest which would induce Peter to change 
his scene of labour to Rome, the same in- 
terest which was the occasion of his writ- 
ing his first epistle, that of healing the 
division which in many parts existed be- 
tween his own adherents and those of Paul. 
This division would find a rallying point 
in the opposition between the Gentile Chris- 
tians and Judaizing elements in the church 
at Rome, and the movements in the metro- 
politan church would exert an influence 
over the whole church ; and this might be 
a consideration of sufficient weight with 
Peter to induce him to undertake a journey 
to Rome. We are called upon therefore 
to investigate whether this tradition is ade- 
quately supported by credible witnesses. 



The Roman Bishop Clemens appears as 
the first witness of the martyrdom of Peter. 
If he expressly stated that Peter was mar- 
tyred at Rome, we should have incontro- 
vertible evidence and require no further ex- 
amination. But such an exact determioa- 
tion of the place is wanting. Yet it canoot 
be concluded that Clemens did not know 
the name of the place where Peter sufl»red 
martyrdom, for there was no need of such 
particularity for his readers when he was 
writing of an event which he might assume 
to be generally known. It cannot be main- 
tained, that when he was writing at the place 
where Peter shed his blood as a witness of 
the faith, and simply enumerating exara* 
ples of steadfastness in persecuted cham- 
pions of the faith, he should feel himself 
bound expressly to mention the scene of 
his last sufferings. Even in commemorat- 
ing Paul's martyrdom, we find no such 
phrase as " here before our eyes," " in the 
city from which I am now writing (o you." 
It may appear strange that Clemens speaks 
in such general terms of Peter as a person 
of whom he possessed no precise informa- 
tion,* and on the other hand speaks in such 
definite terms of Paul. This might justify 
the conclusion that he had really no exact 
information respecting Peter's end, and 
hence we might be allowed to infer that the 
scene of Peter's labours was to the very 
time of his martyrdom at a distance from 
Rome.f Yet on the other hand it may be 
said, that Clemens, as one of Paul's disci- 
ples, was induced to speak of him in more 
definite terms, and though Peter met with 
the close of his labours at Rome, that 
Clemens could not say much of his earlier 
conflicts. j: The first person who distinctly 
states the martyrdom of Peter at Rome is 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who wrote 
in the latter half of the second century. In 
his epistle to the church at Rome,§ he calls 
that and the Corinthian the common plant- 
ing of Peter and Paul. Both had planted 



* De protMsript. 36. Ubi Petn» passioni domi- 
nice adequatur. * 



* WX w<t| ovJ^ ^v«, dxx« srxif»M( uirmryn.% ir«rovc 

1 1 cannot consider as historically accredited 
what is narrated of the connexion between Clem, 
ens and Peter, in legends such as the Clementines, 
which bear the impress of being framed to answer 
a certain purpose. 

I Frederick Spanheim, and lately Baur, have 
endeavoured to prove too much fiom the mfinner 
in whicii Clemens hero expresses himself. 

§ Eusebios ii. 25. 
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the church at Corinth, and had equally 
taught there. In the same manner they 
had both taught in Italy and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the same time. Here we find a 
definite statement of the martyrdom of 
Peter at Rome, though blended indeed with 
many inaccuracies. Dionysius does not 
absolutely say that Peter and Paul taught 
at Corinth at the same time, which, in 
reference to the time before the first con- 
finement of Paul at Rome, certainly can- 
not be admitted, and, in reference to the 
time afler that event, can hardly be credited. 
But at all events, he is not correct in term- 
ing the Corinthian church the common 
planting of the two apostles. For, suppos- 
ing that the tradition of Peter's journey to 
Rome is credible, it might happen that, 
after the first confinement of Paul, he 
visited Corinth, but he could do nothing to- 
wards founding a church which already 
had been established there. Perhaps this 
whole account proceeded from misunder- 
standing the references to the apostle Peter 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
partly from tracing the origin of this Ec- 
clesia Apostolica from the two most distin- 
guished apostles. The same remark will 
apply to the Church at Rome. And ac- 
cording to what we have stated above, Paul 
came from Spain as a prisoner to Rome, 
and could not have appeared there as a 
teacher in conjunction with Peter.* But 
this inaccuracy in the representation of 
events long past, in which Dionysius 
allowed himself to be guided more by un- 
certain inferences, than by historical tradi- 
tions, cannot be employed to weaken the 
weight of his deposition respecting a fact 
not strictly connected with the other points, 
and on which he could easily obtain certain 
information from his contemporaries. We 
have no sufficient ground to deny that 
Dionysius, in what he says of Peter's mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, followed an ancient cre- 



* The passage in Dionysius has been explained 
by Dr. Schott in his ** Examination of some chro- 
nological points in the history of Panl," Jena 1832, 
p. 131, BO as to remove this difficulty. In the sen. 
tenoe " ö/uLotmt i* mu tic tw 'lTAX/«r o/ucc^ ^j/«^et»Tfc, 
IfAA^Pno-Af jtATA TO? ävTQf Kflu^of,** o/A«0-f may be 
so understood, that only the equal extension of 
their labours in Italy may be intended by it ; but 
does not the repetition of o/uomc, the distinguishine 
of thia word from ifjtoa-t, and the comparison with 
the «AT« TO? «vTor »«u^eri of the martyrdom of 
both, favour another interpretatidn 7 



dible tradition, although he falsified his re- 
port to a certain extent by the circum- 
stances with which he arbitrarily connected 
it. From his times, this account appears 
the unanimous tradition of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. The graves of the two apostles 
were pointed out at Rome, as the Roman 
presbyter Caius, at the end of the second 
century, appeals to them; but yet these 
graves do not furnish incontestable evidence. 
When the report was once set afloat, the 
designation of the locality where the apos- 
tles were buried would easily be added^ 
Even by Caius the misstatement is made, 
that both the apostles were the founders of 
that church. 

This tradition would be more deserving 
of credit, notwithstanding a defect of posi- 
tive historical evidence, if its origin could 
not in any way be easily accounted for. 
We cannot account for it from the attempt 
to place on a sure basis, the authority of 
the Cathedra Petri in Rome, for this tra- 
dition is more ancient than the attempt to 
secure to the Cathedra Petri at Rome a 
decisive authority in matters of doctrine ; 
such an attempt, which it is difficult to de- 
duce only from the transference of the 
homage paid to the urbs to the ecdesia 
urbiSy would rather presuppose the exist- 
ence of the tradition. Since the pretensions 
of the Roman church were not universally 
acknowledged, but in many quarters met 
with opposition, they will not serve to ex- 
plain how it came to pass, that such a tra- 
dition designedly propagated by Rome, 
was every where so favourably received. 
But in truth, many other circumstances 
combined to give rise to this report and 
to promote its circulation. As Peter con- 
cluded his labours in a region so separated 
from connexion with the Roman empire, 
there would be the greater temptation to 
fill up the gaps of authentic history by 
hearsays and legends. The practice of 
representing Peter as the victor over Simon 
Magus, in the contest for the simple faith 
of Revelation, gave rise to manifold legen- 
dary tales about his travels, such as the 
story of his earlier residence in Rome 
under the Emperor Claudius, and the dis- 
putation he there held with Simon. And 
besides, it seemed suitable that the church 
of the metropolis of the worid should be 
founded by the two most distinguished apos- 
tles, who had also founded the Corinthiaa 
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church, and be signalized by their death ; 
it was also thought desirable to be able to 
present the co-operation of these two apos- 
tles in the church to which, as the church 
of the metropolis, all eyes were turned, in 
contrast with the attempts of the Judaizers, 
as well as of the abettors of Gnosticism, 
to establish the existence of a decided op- 
position between the two apostles. When 
after the Apocalypse came into circulation, 
it was usual to designate the imperial city 
by the name of Babylon, as the strong- 
hold of the heathenism which opposed the 
kingdom of God, this name as it occurred 
in the First Epistle of Peter, was naturally 
applied to Rome, and thus, too, an argu- 
ment was found for the belief of that apos- 
tle's visit to Rome. The confounding of 
Marcus, who is mentioned in that epistle as 
a son of Peter,* with the other Marcus 
known as the companion of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and the author of one of the gos- 
pels, was the occasion of placing him in 
the same relation to the apostle Peter as 
that in which Luke stood to Paul. 

Although the origin of the story of the 
journey of the apostle Peter to Rome, and 
of his martyrdom there, may in this way 
be in some measure explained, yet the high 
antiquity of the tradition, which can be 
traced back to the very boundaries of the 
apostolic age, presents an objection of great 
weight to this hypothesis. Papias, the 
bishop of Hieropolis,t who appeals to an 
oral tradition of an individual belonging to 
the apostolic age, the presbyter John, re- 
ports, that the Gospel of Mark:|: was com- 
posed by the same person who accompa- 
nied Peter as an interpreter, for the pur- 
pose of preserving in writing what he had 

* As we can find no reason for taking the word 
vU( in a spiritual sense, and as we more naturally 
understand the word c-vtu,Kmfn of Peter's wife, 
than of a personified church, especially as we 
know that he was married and was accompanied 
by his wife on his travels, wc may refer this to an 
actual son of Peter. Tradition says expressly 
that Peter had children. TIit^oc »m «iaix-x-oc lirau- 
JWmn«-«ivto. Clemens Stromat, iii. 448. 

f Euseb. Hist Eccl. iii. 39. 

t Although the marks attributed by Papias to 
the Gospel of Mark, do not agree with the form 
in which it has come down to us, it does not fol- 
low that Papias referred to another document ; for 
in such a description of the qualities of a book 
lying before him, much depends on the subjective 
judgment, and we certainly cannot give Papias 
credit for the talent of acute and accurate obser- 
vation. 



heard Peter narrate in his public addresses,* 
and what had been impressed on his own 
memory. > Now, it is evident that this ac- 
count (whether if relates to that Gospel of 
Mark which is still extant, or to a lost ori- 
ginal document of the evangelical history» 
which served for its basis) cannot be true 
in its full extent ; for how can we suppose 
that Mark the nephew of Barnabas, who 
at all events must have come when young 
to Jerusalem, and lived there in company 
with the apostles, could have first planned 
his evangelical narrative according to what 
he heard at a much later period, incidental- 
ly with the preaching of Peter ? This ac- 
count therefore is suspicious ; but may it 
not be so far true, that Mark accompanied 
the apostle Peter to Rome, and acted there 
as his interpreter, for those persons who 
were familiar only with the Latin lan- 
guage ? Yet after all, it is difficult to ex- 
plain how such could have existed so early, 
unless there had been a tradition that Peter 
had left the scene of his labours in the 
Parthian empire at a later period, and visit- 
ed Rome,— especially since what Papias 
says rests on the report of a man in the 
apostolic age. As Silvanus, the early com- 
panion of Paul, joined Peter in the Parthian 
empire, so Mark might likewise remove 
thither from Lesser Asia, Coloss. iv. 10, 
and travel with him to Rome, although he 
was not the Mark whom Peter mentions in 
his first epistle. There is an ancient tra- 
dition preserved for us by Clemens of 
Alexandria, that when Peter saw his wife 
led to martyrdom, he called out to her, 
mentioning her name,f " O remember the 
Lord I" We have no reason for casting a 
doubt on the truth of such a simple tradi- 
tion. But that characteristic traits of this 
kind were in circulation, agrees best with 
the supposition that his last years were not 
spent in the Parthian empire, between which 
and the Roman there was little intercourse. 
In the existing circumstances of the Par- 
thian empire in reference to the mixture of 
native and foreign religions, it would be 
difficult to account for the martyrdom of a 
Christian woman. Hence, we are led to 
refer it most naturally to the efiects of the 
Neronian persecution at Rome. 



• See p. 66. 
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THE APOSTLE JOHN AND HIS MINISTRY AS THE CLOSINGPOINT OP 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



The ministry of the apostle John reaches 
to the limits of the apostolic age. He was 
the son of Zebedee, a fisherman (probably 
wealthy),* in the small town of Bethsaida 
or Capernaum, on the western side of the 
Sea of Gennesareth in Galilee. Maay 
eminent men in all ages who have been 
great blessings to the Church, have been 
indebted to their pious mothers for the first 
excitement of their disposition to piety and 
the first scattering of the seeds of religion 
in their hearts, and this appears to have 
been the case with John.f The manner in 

pennrtu Si\f /max« ir^9r^*irriM.Zt rt xan VA^txhsfiri^ 
»mC ff oro;u«TOC ff'^otf'iM'orT«* /uf^F»9-d-« »yri tcv 
MT^iotf." Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. [Vol. iii. p. ÜS\ 
ed. Klotz. Ltpsin. 1832.] The words I have en- 
dosed in brackets are difficult, whether we under- 
stand bj ihem that his wife, before she was led to 
death, came home once more, and then was thus 
addressed by Peter, or, more naturally, that she i 
would be restored to him again, beiofr redeemed 
from death. Yet in the connexion there are great | 
difficulties in either interpretation» and we must 
rather understand the words of a return to her 
heavenly home, if the reading be correct, and we 
ought not (which yet I do not venture to maintain) 
to read oiaor ot/^aeyior. 

• As we may conclude from Mark i. 20. 

t Compare Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1, and Matt xxvii. 
56. If an opinion, advocated with great acuteness 
and learning by Wieseler in the Studien und Krit- 
iken^ 1840, lii. p. 648, could be established, it would 
show that Salome and John were closely connected 
with Christ by the bonds of relationship. Accord- 
ing to this view, not three women (as has hitherto 
been supposed), but faur^ are named in John xix.^ 
25 ; the Mary the wife of Cleopas must be identi- 
fied with the sister of the mother of Jesus, but is 
quite a different person. Hence it follows, that 
we have to search ibr the name of the remaining 
eister of the mother of Jesus. Now, since in 
Matt xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, besides Mary of 
Magdala and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses = the wife of Cleopas, Salome also, or the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee, is named as present 
at the crucifixion, it would appear that the sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus, whose name is not 
given by John, can be no other than Salome his 
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which his mother Salonne united herself to 
the company which was formed round the 
Saviour leads us to attribute to her the pre- 
dominance of a pious disposition, and from 
the petition which she made to the Redeen>- 
er, we may conclude, that her mind was 
filled with the expectation of the approach- 
ing manifestation of the Messiah's king- 
dom» a a expectation which had been so 
vividly excited in the devout part of the 
Jewish nation, by the predictions of the 
prophets and the exigencies of the age ; 
we may therefore imagine how strenuously 
she endeavoured to inflame her son's heart 



own mother. Thus the difficaky of the same 
name belonging to both sisters is entirely obviated. 
It would alM> follow that, in fiict, James the son of 
Alpheus or Cleopas, was not the sister's son of 
Mary the motiier of Jesus (consequently npt his 
cousm) and this would furnish fi-esh proof for 9ur 
supposition, that James the brother of the. Lord 
was not identical with the apostle. But the ipui- 
ner in which (John xlx^ 25) Mary the wife of 
Cleopas is mentioned without any connective par> 
tide, appears to me to imply that these words are 
only i& apposition to distingai9h (the otherwise) 
unnamed sister of the mother of Jesus. If the 
sister of the mother of Jesus,, according to one of 
her names, was then a universally known person 
in the. circle in which John wrote his gospel, i 
could then more easily conceive, that, by that 
collocation of the words, such an ambiguity might 
be occasioned ; but I do not believe Siat such a 
supposition is Justifiable ; and was it not to be exm 
pected from John, tiiat though he had not men- 
tioned the sister of thjs motiier of Jesus by name, 
he yet wouM have pointed her out more definitelv 
as the mother of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Also, it doos not seem probable to me, since the 
relationship of John to .^us would be so im-« 
portant for explaining the early and peouHar con- 
nexion in which he entered with Christ, that no 
trace of it should make its appearance in the nar- 
rative of our gospels, where there was so often an 
opportunity of mentioning it The origin of later 
accounts of such a relationsnip between the apos- 
tle John and Christ, mav be easily explained 
without the supposition of an historical foonda- 
1 tion. 
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with the same earnest desire. The direc- 
tion thus given to the mind of the youth 
impelled him to join John the Baptist, hy 
whose guidance he was first led to the Sa- 
viour ; John i. 37. 

In his company he spent several hours,* 
but Christ wished not to bind him to him- 
self at once. He allowed him to re- 
turn for the present to his usual occupa- 
tion. He drew him, like Peter, gradually 
into closer communion with himself, and 
his operations on his mind were intended 
to call forth an anxiety for a more intimate 
connexion. And Vhen he had for some 
time been wishful afler an abiding nearness 
to Him who had wrought with such power 
on his inmost soul, when the call at last 
was issued. Matt. iv. 22, he was ready at 
once, to forsake all jand follow Him. What 
distinguished John was the union of the 
most opposite qualities, as we have oflen 
observed in great instruments for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God ,t— the 
union of a disposition inclined to silent and 
deep mexlitation, with an ardent zeal, though 
not impelling to great and diversified acti- 
vity in the outward world ; not a passion- 
ate zeal, such as we may suppose filled 
the breast of Paul before his conversion. 
But there was also a love, not soft and 
yielding, but one seizing with all its might 
and firmly retaining the object to which it 
was directed, vigorously repelling whatever 
«would disgrace this object or attempt to 
wrest it from its possession, and this was 
4iis leading characteristic. Yet this love 
i^ad a selfish and intemperate tincture, of 



* 'In order to know the lengfth of time spent by 
John in this first interview with the Redeemer, we 
must determine the mode of compatin^ the hoars 
adopted in 5ohn*s gospeL According to the com- 
monlj received mmle of reckoning, it could not 
have been more than three hours, and then it is 
remarkable that John should say ** they abode with 
him that day,'^ of which only so few hours were 
left On the contrary, if, like some of the older 
writers, (see Wolfii 6ur<B on John zix. 14), and 
more recently Retteg (in the Studien und Kritiken^ 
1830, part i. p. 106), we suppose that John adopt- 
ed the Roman mode of counting the hours from 
midnigrht, the length of time would be from ten in 
the morning to sunset Yet the words of John, as 
a more negligent mode of expression, may be un- 
derstood accordixig to the common interpretation ; 
and the passage in John iv. 6, favours our Uiink- 
ing that he reckoned time in the unnal manner. 
And in itself it is more probable, that the first im. 
pression which the Redeemer made on John*s 
mind, resulted only from a short interview. 



which we have several instances, as when 
he wished to call down divine judgments 
on the Samaritans, who had not shown 
due honour to the Saviour ; and when he 
expressed his displeasure that some persons 
who had not united themselves to the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, had performed similar 
miracles to their own by calling on his 
name; and when his mother, in concert 
with her two sons, presented a petition to 
Christ for stations of eminence in his king- 
dom. Probably the title " Son of Thun- 
der," which the Redeemer bestowed upon 
him, related not less to his natural temper- 
ament than to what he became by its puri- 
fication and transformation in the service 
of the gospel. But this ardent love with 
which he devoted himself wholly to the 
service of the Redeemer, became now the 
purifying principle of his whole being, 
while he sought to form himself on the 
model of that holy personality. And hence 
he could receive the image of it on the side 
which corresponded with his peculiarly 
contemplative mental tendency, and repro» 
duce it in a living form. 

John was certainly distinguished from 
James the brother of the Lord, in this re- 
spect, that from the first his communion 
witb Christ was independently developed 
on the peculiar basis of Christian conscious- 
ness; the fountain of divine life which 
had appeared among mankind, became at 
once tfaeT central point of his spiritual exist- 
ence; yet he did not wholly agree with Paul, 
for his Christian consciousness was not 
formed in direct opposition to an earlier 
and tenaciously held Judaism. His whole 
character and mental formation disposed 
him to a different developement. The mys- 
tical contemplative element which finds its 
archetype in John, is more prone to adopt 
outward forms (attributing to them a spiri- 
tualized, elevated meaning) than to disown 
them, and John, whom Judaism had led to 
the Saviour as its ultimate object, found no 
difficulty in employing the forms of the 
Jewish cultus as the prefiguring symbols 
of his Christian views. It was not ex- 
pected, therefore, from him that he should, 
like a Paul, abolish those forms with which 
the Christian spirit was yet enveloped.* 

* Irensens, aAer taking a sound survey of the 
process of developement of the Christian church, 
says : ** Hi autem qui circa Jacobum Apostoli 
(among whom he also ranks John) gentibus qui- 
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Thoagh John (Gal. it. 9) appears as one 
of the three pillars of tlw church among 
the Jewish Christians, yet it never hap- 
pened that they appealed to him as to 
Peter and James ; but it may be explained 
from the peculiar standi ng*point and cha- 
racter of this apostle, and serves to set in 
a clear light his relation to the contending 
parties. Hence also we gather, that though 
John had formed a scheme of doctrine so 
decidedly marked, and though in relation 
to the other great publishers of the gospel, 
he might have formed a party who would 
have attached themselves particularly to 
him, and principally or exclusively have 
valued his idea of Christianity, yet, in the 
Pauline age, we see no Johannean party 
"come forward by the side of the Jacobean, 
the Petrine, and the Pauline. The pecu- 
liar doctrinal type of John was also of a 
kind little suited to find acceptance with 
the peculiar tendencies of the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Palestine, and its influence would 
be more powerfully felt, where a Christian 
element had alieady combined itself with 
the form of the Grecian mind. 



dem libere ag«re permittebuit» eoneedtnte* no9 
Spiritui Dei» Ipsi vero peraeverabant in priatiDit 
ODservationtbua.** And a little afterwards — ** Re- 
ligrioM agebant circa dispositiooeni legis," iii. 13. 
Bat what Polvcrate«, Buhop of Ephesus, says of 
John, in his letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, in 
Euseb. Y. 24, oc tytn^n iMtvc to vrraxtf «v^o^wak, 
is untrue if taken literally, as it insinuates some- 
thing fkr beyond the presumpcion that John was 
a faithfiil obserrer of the Jewish law so lonr as he 
remained at Jerosalem, It would follow Uiat he 
had held the office (^ High Priest amonff the Jews, 
for this «-rTÄXor = SUfn V^J^ *^® gwden fh)nt- 

plate, which was one of the distinctive insignia of 
this office. Such a presnmption would, however, 
be in contradiction to history and all historical 
analogy. Nor can Polycrates himself, however 
oreduioas we may think hhn to have been, have 
meant it It is moreover clear from the context, 
that he affirms of John only such things as would 
be consistent with his Christian standing-point 
Or, are we to assume that John, as the President 
of all the Christian communities in Lesser Asia, 
adopted, as a symbolical token of his position in 
the guidance of the church, the insignia of the 
Jewish High Priest? This would be in direct 
contradiction to the apostolic, and especially the 
Johannean views, for these included the acknow. 
lodgment of the sole high-nriesthood of Christ, 
and the universal priesthooa founded upon it of 
all believers. Polycrates, therefore, could have 
said this of John only with a symbolical reference, 
whether he ii^tended to denote by it what be had 
suffered for the confession of the Christian faith, 
or the place which he occupied at the head of the 
goidanoe of the ehoreh. 



Thus John disappears from public his- 
tory, till he was led by the divine call to 
other regions, where the minds of the peo- 
ple were already prepared for his peculiar 
influence, and where the deep traces of his 
operations, undeniable to every one capa- 
ble of historical investigations, were still 
visible far in the second century. After 
the martyrdom of Paul, the bereaved scene 
of his labours, so important for the deve- 
lopement and spread of the kingdom of 
God, and exposed to so many polluting and 
destructive influences, required above all 
things the guiding, protecting, and heaNng 
hand of apostolic wisdom. The epistle of 
Peter to the churches in that region, and 
the journey of Silvanus thither, show how 
much this necessity was fett. It is pro- 
bable, that John was called upon by the 
letter part of the churches, to transfer the 
seat of his activity to this quarter; All the 
ancient traditions, which may be traced 
back to his immediate disciples, agree in 
stating that Lesser Asia was the scene of 
his labours to the end of the first century, 
and Ephesus its central point. 

The constitution of the churches of Les- 
ser Asia, as it appeared soon after the age 
of John in the time of Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, was altogether different from that 
which originated in the Pauline age, in 
which these churches were founded, and 
we are obliged to presuppose some inter- 
vening influences by which this alteration 
was produced. Originally these churches 
formed, as we have seen above, a pure op- 
position against the Jewish-Christian form 
of cultus. They had no day excepting 
Sunday devoted to religious celebration, no 
kind of yearly feast; but afterwards we 
find among them a pascal feast transferred 
from the Jews, and receiving a Christian 
meaning, though imitating the Jewish reck- 
oning as to the time of its celebration, to 
which probably a feast of Pentecost was 
annexed, and in their disputes with the Ro- 
man church they appealed particularly to 
a tradition originating with this apostle. 
Now we can readily imagine that the four- 
teenth day of the month Nisan,* on which 
he was an eye-witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, would excite a deep interest in his 



* The gospel to which Polycrates appeals m 
Ensebius v. 24, may certainly be that of John ; 
see my Leben Jeem, p. 719. 
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Christian feelings. It is self-evident how 
those Jewish feasts, which had gained a 
new importance for him by their associa- 
tion with those great facts of the Christian 
faith of which he had been an eye-witness, 
and which he had 'been wont to celebrate 
with Christian devotion, might be intro- 
duced by him into these churches founded 
on Pauline principles. 

From the state of the cAuirch at that time 
in these parts, it may be concluded that 
John must have had to endure many con- 
flicts, both from within and without, in his 
new field of labour. After license had 
onoe been granted under Nero to public 
attacks on the Christians, persecutions 
were carried on in various parts. In Les- 
ser Asia many circumstances combined, 
then as in^ later times, to excite a «nore ve- 
hement persecution — fanatical zeal for the 
ancient idolatry — ^the danger which threat- 
ened the pecuniary interests of those who 
were gainers by the popular wor^ip, from 
the rapid progress of Christianity— the 
hatred of the Jews widely scattered ithrough 
Lesser Asia, «who blasphemed Christianity 
and stirred up the heathen populace against 
it. Hence inihe Apocalypse the rebukes 
uttered against the synagogues of Satan, 
against those ^o ** say they are Jews, but 
are not and do lie ;" Rev. iii. 9. The civil 
wars and the universal misery that fol- 
lowed, contributed still more to excite the 
popular fury against the enemies of the 
gods, to whom they readily ascribed the 
origin of all their misfortunes« Thus, in- 
deed, the Apocalypse testifies (which pro- 
bably was written in the first period afler 
John's arrival in Lesser Asia) throughout 
of the flowing blood of the martyrs, and of 
the tribulation which threatened Christians 
in prison, as well as of the fresh recollec- 
tions of Nero's cruelties. In the churches 
themselves, those conflicts continued which 
we noticed at the close of the Pauline age, 
and the seeds of discord and heresy then ger- 
minating had now sprung up and advanced 
towards maturity. Falsifiers of the origi- 
nal truth, who gave themselves out for 
apostles, had come forth ; Rev. ii. 2. Vari- 
ous kinds of enthusiasm had mingled with 
the genuine Christian inspiration, against 
which Paul had already raised a warning 
voice. Pretended prophets and prophet- 
esses, who, under the appearance of divine 
illumination, threatened to plunge the 



churches into errors both theoretical and 
practical ; 1 John iv. 1 ; Rev. ii. 20. 

In Lesser Asia, the most opposite devia- 
tions from the genuine evangelical spirit 
sprang up together. On the one side, the 
Judaizing tendency, as we have noticed it 
in the Pauline age ; on another 6ide, in op- 
position to it, the tendency of an arrogant 
licentiousness of opinion, such as we have 
noticed in Hie freethinkers of the Corin- 
thian church, only carried to greater 
lengths, and mingled probably with many 
theoretical errors ; persons who taught that 
whoever penetrat^ into the depths of know* 
ledge,* need no longer submit to the apos- 
tolic ordinances, as he would be free from 
all the slavery of the law, which freedom 
they understood in a carnal sense, and mis- 
interpreted to an immora] purpose. Such 
a one need no longer fear the contact with 
heathenism or with the kingdom of Satan ; 
in the consciousness of his own mental 
strength he could despise all temptations, 
partake of the meat offered to idols, and in- 
dulge in sensual pleasures without being 
injured thereby. In the Apocalypse these 
people are called Nicolaitans, whether be- 
cause they were really the adherents of a 
certain Nicolaus,t and that this name as a 

translation of the Hebrew £3^73, oc- 
casioned an allusion to the meaning of the 
name, and a comparison with Balaam, or 
that the name was altogether invented by 



* Revel, ii. 24, they are described as such, oirttn 
tyftM'öLf T«t/Sfltdut Tov a^Trtva, aSc xiyoi/air. But a 
doubt hero arises, whether these persons made it 
their peculiar boast that they knew Ihe depths of 
the Deity ; but the author of the Apocalypse, as if 
in mockery of their pretensions, substitutes for the 
depths of the Deity the depths of Satan (as Ewald 
thinks), — (for which interpretation the analogy 
may be adduced where the synagogue of God is 
converted into the synagogue of Satan);— or 
whether they really boasted that they knew the 
depths of Satan, and hence could tell how to com* 
bat Satan aright — that they could conquer him by 
pride and contempt, — that they could indalge in 
sensual pleasures, and maintain the composure of 
their spirit unaltered, — that the inner man might 
attain such strength that it was no longer moved 
by what weaker souls, who were still under the 
servitude of the law, anxiously shunned, — and 
thus could put Satan to scorn even in his own 
domains. 

f We are by no means justified in confounding 
this Nicolaus with the well-known deacon of 
this name. But in this case, it is more probable 
that the Nicolaitans of the second century origi. 
Dated from this sect. 
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the author with a symbolical design, a se* | 
ducer of the people like Balaam. 

With these practical errors were con- 
nected various theoretic tendencies of a 
false gnosis, which since thQ close of the 
Pauline age had extended more widely in 
opposition to one another. We have no- 
ticed in the church at Coloss» the adherents 
of a Judaizing gnosis, who probably con- 
sidered Judaism to be a revelation from 
God communicated by angels, attached a 
perpetual value to it as well as to Chris- 
tianity, and pretended that they possessed 
peculiar information respecting the various 
classes of angels. To this Jewish angel- wor- 
ship, Paul opposes the doctrine of Jesus as 
the Son of God, the one head of the church of 
God, on whom angels also are dependent, 
the common head of that universal church 
to which men and angels belong. He ex- 
tols him as the being who has triumphed 
over all the powers which would make 
men dependent on themselves, over all the 
powers that set themselves in opposition to 
the kingdom of God, so that men need no 
longer fear them. He then infers the doc- 
trine grounded on this, of the high degree 
and freedom of the redeemed through 
Christ, the children of God, who are be- 
come companions of angels in the kingdom 
of Grod, But this elevated doctrine of the 
dignity and freedom of Christians was per- 
verted by those who confronted the limited 
Jewish standing-point by a bold antinomian 
gnosis, and affirmed that Judaism was to 
be despised as the work of limited spirits ; 
that the sons of God were more than these 
spirits and exalted above their maxims. 
They thought themselves sufficiently ex- 
alted to insult these higher powers, and to 
ridicule all law as a work of these limited 
and limiting powers. With this was con- 
nected that reckless immoral tendency 
which we have before noticed, and which 
presented itself in opposition to the legal 
asceticism, which we find connected with 
the Judaizing gnosis in the church at Co- 
losss. This is the tendency which is com- 
bated on the side of its blended theoretical 
and practical errors, in the warning Epis- 
tle of Jude addressed probably to the Chris- 
tians in these parts.* We see here how, 



from the Pauline ideas carried out widi one- 
sided extravagance and thus distorted into 
error, the gnostic doctrine was educed 
of the opposition between Christianity aa 
the revelation of the Son, and Judaism as 
the revelation of the Demiurges and his 
angels. These two opposite tendencies of 
gnosis developed themselves in this age in 
various combinations. 

The Judaizing gnosis found its represent- 
ative in Cerinthus, who forms the transi- 
tion both from the common stiff carnal Ju- 
daism to Gnosticism, and from the com- 
mon limited Jewish mode of thinking, which 
retained only the human in Christ, to the 
gnostic which acknowledged only the di- 
vine in him, only the ideal Christ.* He 
agreed also with the common Jewish 
view of the Messiah in this respect, tbat he 
consider^ Jesus as a mere man, that he 



* This is, for the moit part, the view developed 
by Sehneckenborger in his work before mentioned. 
Af to the author of this epistle, he evidently dis. 
tinguishet himself ftom the apostles, when he 



speaks of the prophetic warnings of the apostles 
(V. 17), saeh as we certainly mid in Paul's writ- 
ings; we cannot explain the passage otherwise 
without doing violence to it The description of 
the state of the church is also such as suits only 
the end of the apostolic age. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that, if the episUe be genuine, it cannot have 
been written by an apostle Jude, who was a br<v> 
ther of James. It would likewise have been more 
naturalen this case, to have designated himself an 
apostle instead of callin? himself a brother of 
James. Hence we should rather suppose him to 
have been Jude, one of the brethren of the Lord. 
But why should he not call himself a brother of 
the Lord, instead of *' brother of James," since 
thus his personal authority would have added 
weight to his warnings 7 It may be said that he 
omitted this title through humility. But is this 
answer satisfactory ? By the addition of various 
epithets, as o/tx^er xetrtt wapx* and iouKot 'lutf-ou 
X^M-Tou »AT« vnu/uia^ he might have prevented all 
misunderstanding, and removed all appearance of 
arrogance. A similar objection may indeed be 
made in reference to James, who, in his epistle, 
does not designate himself a brother of the Lord. 
But here the cassis altogether different He does 
not distinguish himself by any epithet expressive 
of consanguinity, — not out of humility, but because 
he deemed it to be the hio^hest honour to be a ser- 
vant of God and Christ We may suppose another 
Jude as well as another James, since the name 
Jade was so frequent among the Jews, and since, 
according to Hegesippus, tliere were many distin- 
guished men of this name in the church. But as 
the epithet ** brother of James" is used here as a 
distinction, it is most natural to refer it to that 
James who was held in such high esteem. It 
might be said that he described himself only as 
the brother of James, because he was so prc-enu- 
ncnt, and was accustomed to be described by the 
name—a brother of the Lord. But the manner in 
which elsewhere in the New Testament the bre- 
thren of Christ are named together, docs not 
favour this view of the matter. 
* See my Church History, vol i. part 2, p. 675. 
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denied the original indwelling of the divine 
Being in him» acd treated the entrance of the 
Divine into his life as something sudden, by 
which, at his solemn inauguration, he was 
made capable of discharging his calling as 
the Messiah. But Cerinlhus difiered from 
the common Jewish notions, that,- in place 
of a peculiar in working of the divine power, 
by which the man Jesus was fitted for his 
Messianic office, he supposed a new anima- 
tion by the highest spirit emanating from 
God, and forming the connexion between 
Grod and the Creation, the divine Logos. 
This Spirit, representing itself to sensible 
appearance under the form of a Dove, as -a 
usual symbol of the Divine Spirit, had set* 
tied upon him at his baptisfti ; he had re- 
vealed through him the hidden Supreme 
God, the knowledge of whom among the 
Jews had been the privilege of only a small 
number of enlightened persons,* through 
him he had performed miracles, but before 
the last suflerings of Jesus had withdrawn 
from him, and led him to himself. As 
Cerinlhus in this manner held no original 
and indissoluble unity between the Logos 
(the Messiah and Redeemer in a special 
sense) and the Humanity of Jesus, but only 
a transient relation, a connexion suddenly 
formed and as suddenly dissolved, and thus 
he granted only a very subordinate place 
to the purely human in Christ. According 
to this view, the man Jesus was only an 
accidental vehicle, of which the redeeming 
Spirit the Logos made use, in order to be 
able to reveal himself in humanity ; could 
the Logos without this medium have made 
him cognizable and perceptible to men, he 
r would not have made use of such an organ 
as the man Jesus. From the same ten- 
dency, but more coarsely conceived, pro- 
ceeded another view, according to which it 
was believed, that a revelation of the Logos 
might be made in humanity without any 
such mediation through a human being, 
which it was wished to supersede. In 
place of the real human appearance of 
Christ, only a semblance, a phantom was 
substituted in which the Logos was en- 
shrined. Every thing that came under the 
notice of the senses was explained as only 
a phantom, an optical illusion, of which the 
higher ethereal Being, who from his nature 
could not be perceptible to the senses, made 



* The genuine dv^im/T«/. 



uAe, that be might manifest himself to sen- 
suous mortals. A theory which already 
had been used for the explanation of Theo- 
phanies and Angelophanies of the Old Tes- 
tament,* was applied by those who held 
these views to the appearance and life of 
Christ. At his transfiguration, said they, 
Christ manifested himself without that aen- 
aible appearance to his disciples, who were 
rendered from the time capable of beholding 
him in his true ethereal form.f 

Against such persons John was now 
called to defend the announoement of 
'Iil<fou( X^ufro^ iv o'a;». We have no rea- 
son for calling in question the traditions 
respecting his conflicts with Cerinthus. 
Irenseus, amongst others, mentions as an 
account given by the aged Polycarp, that 
on one occasion when John was about to 
bathe, and heard that Cerinthus was in the 
bathing house ; he retired with abhorrence, 
and exclaimed, ^' Surely the house will fall 
in ruins since the enemy of the truth is 
there I" We can perfectly reconcile it with 
his character, and find in it nothing unapos- 
tolic, if, in a momentary ebullition of feel- 
ings naturally lively and ardent, proceed- 
ing from holy zeal,f he expressed in such 
strong terms (in which, nevertheless, every 
thing is not to be taken quite literally) his 
displeasure against a man who threatened 
to rob the churches, over whose salvation 
he watched with fatherly care, of what 

• Ar, for exunple, Philo on Exod. xxiv., where 
the subject ie the appearance of the divine /o|«i 
which may be understood partly of the appearance 
of the angels b^ whom God revealed himself, partly 
of the symbolical appearances under which God 
represented himself to the perceptions of men ; t« 
iamwu uvrou /uovtS »<u i^o^a4*' <f*(*f ^w •< tru^- 
y^e^dit wh rm «-«^«t»? Jufttut 9*fr^i*» dff. 
^MC 3^M«, m iiLorrot tfc ßkßuvrtvruf msrtf rm /ut%km 
xotrm r9fAo^rru9^*i (in order that men might 
have the firm conviction that what was revealed 
to them proceeded from God, he therefore thus 
operated on their consdousncss, that they believed 
that they saw himself), tou dvou /«utFvvToc osri^ 

fir, /AH rfr TovTD, 6jnf t^tnro. Fhilania Opera, ed. 
Lip». 1829, vol. vi. p. 245. 

t A pure spiritual intuition was somethinjf 
wholly foreign to such persons. Light and spirit 
were one and the same thing to them I 

t We must not allow ourselves to imagine, that 
the apostle, by the sanctifying influence of the 
Divine Spirit, was at onoe dissevered from all con- 
nexion with his former native character, as well 
as from the peculiar phraseology of his country- 
men; we must, with Jerome, recognise in the 
apostle homo adhuc vaoeulo elauMuo ij^rmo. 
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was dearest and holiest to him, the founds* 
tion on which his whole Christianity rested, 
and to destroy the root of the Christian life; 
still the pledge for the credibility' of this 
anecdote is very slight, and it may easily 
be attributed to an extravagant hatred of 
heretics.* 

According to a widely spread, ancient 
tradition, the apostle John was banished to. 
the Island of Patmos, in the ^Egean Sea, 
by one of the emperors who was hostile to 
the Christians, but by which of them is not 
ascertainod.t Only Irenaeus leads us to 
suppose that Domitian was the emperor, 
for he says:^ that John, at the end of Do- 
mitian's reign, received Revelations, which 
he committed to writing; and since, ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse, this must have 
happened in the Isle of Patmos whither he 
was banished, it follows that he was sen- 



* Irensus did not receive this accoaot in his 
youth from the lips of Polycarp, but could only 
appeal for the truth of it to what others had heard 
from Polycarp, iiL 3, **uViv d ixmoorK dc/roi/.** 
The question then is, whether the persons who re- 
ported it to IreniBus are credible. We know in- 
deed, that much of what Ireneus reports as tradi- 
tion, leaves on it the impress of falsehood. Thus 
he himself, ii. 24, appeals to the testimony of all 
the presbyters in Lesser Asia, who had been in 
the society of the apostle John, that Jesus was 
about fifty years old. The difficulty involved in 
this does not appear to me so easily removed as 
Credner maintains in his Eitdeitung^ p. 225. The 
tradition of the presbyters, according* to the report 
of IreniBus, certainly appears not to have been 
that Jesus first entered on his office as teacher at 
the commencement ofthat riper mature age, which 
was required by the Jewish customs for assuming 
such an office, but he received from their own lips 
the deposition that Christ had taught in an age 
which was beyond the aiaa juvenilia^ and ap. 
proached to the sentZt«. If the passage is genuine 
in all its extent, he expressly distinguished this 
age from the mta§ perfecta tnagielri^ which was 
well known to him, m which Christ first appeared 
in Jerusalem as a teacher. From his words, 
therefore, we must deduce such a tradition as he 
supposed was understood by the presbyters. But 
we can hardly suppress the suspicion of interpo- 
lation ; for however little we are justified in de- 
pending on the critical judgment of IreniBUs, we 
cannot reconcile it to a man of his powerful mind, 
that he who had shortly before said that Christ 
had spent three years, from the beginning of his 
thirtieth year to his death, in his dE^ce of teach- 
ing*, couldf afterwards attribute twenty years more 
to him. 

tSee Tertull pnescript c. 36. Clemens, Qui 
dives salv. c. 42, speaks of the return of John from 
exile, TOW ti/jswow TixfvritTavTor, without specify- 
ing any name. Origen, i, xvi. in Matt § 6, also 
uses the indefinite expression, e ?muäsm ßa/fa<wc» 

IV. 30. 



tenced by that emperor. But owing to the 
uncertainty of the traditions of that age, we 
cannot acknowledge this account as suf- 
ficiently accredited; it is indeed possible, 
that it preceded only from a peculiar in- 
terpretation of this obscure book, and not 
from any historical testimony. And if the 
Apocalypse contains certain marks of hav- 
ing been written before this time, this opi- 
nion would at once cease to be tenable. 
As this is really the case, for certainly the 
Apocalypse, which we cannot acknow- 
ledge as a work of the apostle,* must have 



* We refer on this subject to the celebrated 
work of Dr. Lucke, Vernteh einer voUeUindigen 
Einleitung in die offeHbarung Jokannee, B«m. 
1832. (An attempt at a complete introduction to 
the Revelation of John.) Much may be said in 
£ivour of the opinion of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
that not the apostle John, but another Ephesian 
presbyter of the same name, was the author of 
this book. I cannot deem pertinent what Gue- 
ricke has said against the existence of an Ephe- 
sian presbyter named John, contemporaneous with 
the apostle, and must agree with Dr. Lucke, that 
in the passage of Papias of Hierapolis, in Euse- 
bius iii. 39, such a presbyter John is undeniably 
to be found; for since he classes the presbyter 
John with Aristion, who was not an apostle, and 
distinguishes him fi'om the apostles before named, 
among whom John is also mentioned, no other 
person can be reasonably supposed to be referred 
to than a presbyter who was not an apostle. If 
we assume that such a presbyter named John pro- 
ceeded fi-om the apostle's school, or, with a peco* 
liar character already formed, had become his ad» 
herent and laid himself open to his influence, it 
will be easily understood, how such a person might 
compose a work, which, with much that bore the 
impress of John's mind, would combine much that 
was dissimilar, and would stand in the same rela- 
tion to the genuine productions of that apostle a« 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, written by an edu- 
cated Alexandrian of the Pauline theological 
school, stood to the epistles of Panl. Thus it may 
be explained, how the book at so early a period 
was held to be the apostle's composition, since a 
presbyter little known was confounded with the 
apustle ; especially at a period when certain widely 
spread religious views, those of the Millennarians, 
gave a bias for such a change of authorship. Yet 
we cannot admit this supposition, if we find in the 
work several indications that the author professed , 
to be no other than the apostle John. Such an 
allusion appears to be made in i. 2. Yet it is 
possible either so to explain the words that they 
may refer to the testimony contained in the book ' 
itself concerning^ the revelations and visions im- 
parted to the author in the Isle of Patmos, or 
the words may be applied universally to the 
whole publication of the J?ospel ; so the presby- 
ter John, if, according to rapias, he was an im> 
mediate disciple of Jesus, could also, in reference 
to this, say that he testified of what he had seen. 
And if it should appear strange, that any other 
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been writtea soon after the death of Nero. 
The whole accouDt of the banishment of 
the apostle John to the Isle of Patmos may 
have been taken chiefly from the Apoca- 
lypse,* and if this book can be shown not 
to belong to John, the credibility of this ac- 
count at once falls to the ground. Yet 
here two cases are possible. If the Apo- 
calypse proceeded from another John than 

person than the apoetle John ahoald designate 
himself simply a servant of Christ, and write 
with such confidence and earnestness to the 
churches, we may account for it, b^ his believing 
that in the visions imparted to him he had re- 
ceived a commission to write in such a tone, al- 
though his pergonal standing.point did not give 
him this importance in the Christian church. But 
if another person had written this work under 
John*8 name, it does not appear that such a one, 
in order to deceive, has borrowed a reputation not 
bis own, for in this case he would have designated 
himself more pointedly and decidedly as the per- 
■on for whom he wished to be taken. It is, then, 
more probable that the author, a disciple of John, 
by some circumstance unknown to us, having de- 
voted himself to write on a subject which he had 
received mediately or immediately from the apostle 
(as Schott and Lucke suppose), thought himself 
justified in introducing John as the speaker. But 
m reference to the ongination and circulation of 
the work, if we place it in so early a period many 
difficulties will remain. The most probable sup. 
position is, that the author, since he did not see 
hb prophecies fulfilled in individual instances, al. 
though the ideas lying at the basis of his prophetic 
visions contained trau, put a stop to the circula- 
tion of the book,— that afler his death, and the 
death of the apostle John, it was again made pub. 
lie, and passcMi more easily as the work of the 
latter. This book appears to assume the existence 
of such a scheme of doctrine as we find in John's 
gospel, and this seems to be at variance with the 
opinion of the earlier origin of the Apocalypse. 
Yet the main outlines of John's peculiar doctrinal 
scheme might have been formed very early, from 
the mode m which he had received the life of 
Christ, according to his own mental conformation, 
before he appeared in Lesser Asia as a teacher in 
the Greek language ; he also might have already 
adopted the use of such an expression as the term 



xoyec, to designate the indwelling divine life of the 
Redeemer, according to the Aramaic word firom 
which it was taken, (as this term in the Alexan- 
drian theosophic phraseology, certainly arose ori- 
ginally from a translation.) 

* We remark in this book, the vivid impression 
which Nero's persecution of the Christians, his 
setting on fire part of the city of Rome, and espe- 
cially his cruelties, had made on the minds of 
men. The story that Nero was not really dead, 
but had retired to the Euphrates, and would re- 
turn again from thence (see my Church History, 
i. 137) appears here more flilly delineated by a 
Christian imagination. He is the monster to whom 
Satan gave all his power, who returns as anti- 
christ and the destroyer of Rome, who will force 
all to worship his image. Tho Roman empire at 



the apostle, if it was the composition of the i 
presbyter John who was his contemporary | 

that time is set forth as the representative of 
heathenism, and of ungodly power personified, 
and in this connexion, tinder the image of tfae 
beast with seven heads (the seven Roman empe- 
rors which would aucoeed one another till the ap- 
pearance of anti-christ), Nero is signified as one 
of these heads (xiii. 3,) which appeared dead, bat 
whose deadly wound was healed, so that to uni- 
versal astonishment he appeared alive again. Nero 
reappearing afler it had been believed that he was 
dead, is the beast ^ which was, and is not, and 
shall ascend out of the bottomless pit — and yet 
is," Rev. xvii. 8. Of the seven emperors who 
were to reign until all appearance of anti-christ, 
it is said Uiat five have fallen— one (Nero's sue 
cesser) is now reigning, and the other is not yet 
come ; and when he comes, he must remain only 
a short time, and the beast which was and is not, 
is itself the eighth and one of the seven; (Nero as 
one of the seven Emperors is the fifth, but inas- 
much as he comes again as anti-christ, and founds 
the last universal monarchy following the succes- 
sion of the seven emperors, he is the eijghih.) Nero 
comes from the East, supported by his tributariee 
—the ten kings (his Satraps, the ten boras of the 
beast) leagued with him to destroy Rome, and to 
make war on Christianity. The waters of the 
Euphrates are dried up, to make a way for Nero 
with his ten Satraps xvi. 13, who, in his service, 
would buni and destroy Rome, xviL 16. All this 
marks the time in which the Apocalypse must 
have been written, the change of the emperor afler 
Nero, while the image of this monster was yet in 
vivid recollection, and men were disposed to depict 
the fiiture in magnified images of the past; it also 
agrees with this date, that the temple at Jerusalem 
is described as still in existence, i. 1, therefore it 
must be before the year 70. But in this book, I 
am struck with one contradiction, of which I have 
never met with a satisfactory solution. I shall re- 
joice to find that it has been explained hj Dr. 
Lucke in his Commentary, which I am anxiously 
looking for. In vii. 4, the whole number of be- 
lieving Jews, is given as one hundred and forty- 
four thousand ; and though this number may seem 
to be merely an assumed round number, yet the 
number of Christians then existing among the 
Jews might not differ very greatly from it. See 
Acts xxi. 20. Besides these, an innumerable com- 
pany of believers from all nations and tongues ap. 
pear before the throne of God, from which the 
former as Jews are expressly distinguished. On 
the other hand, in xiv. 4, the hunc&ed forty and 
four thousand appear as the company of the elect 
fVom the great body of Christians in the whole 
world, who present the model of a holy life, as 
belonging to which a life of celibacy seems to be 
reckoned, a view which would not accord with 
John's sentiments. Origen has indeed noticed 
this contradiction, T. I. Joh» ^ 1, 2 ; but he avails 
himself of the allegorical interpretation; he thinks 
that in the first passage, the Jews in a spiritual 
sense, the flower of Christians out of all nations 
are to be understood ; this opinion, which others 
also have adopted, cannot be correct, for it is evi- 
dent firom the other passage, that here only be- 
lievers of Jewish descent are intended. As in the 
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at Ephesus, the banishment to the Isle of 
Patmos would relate to him, and not to the 
apostle of this name. And this change, 
by which the Apocalypse was attributed to 
the apostle, would have occasioned also the 
report of his banishment to this island, al- 
though it is possible that the same outward 
causes might have led to the banishment of 
both these distinguished teachers of the re- 
ligio illicita. But if we admit that another 
person wished to represent these revelations 
as those which the apostle John had re- 
ceived, and if we hence infer, that in order 
to personate John, he made use of certain 
passages in his life, then the words in i, 9, 
in case they are to be understood of a ba- 
nishnient to the Isle of Patmos,* yet always 
presuppose the fact of such an exile of the 
apostle, and we must in this case place his 
banishment in the first period ader his ar- 
rival in Lesser Asia. But it is possible 
that, independently of the Apocalypse, such 
a tradition might be spread that the apostle 
John was banished by the Emperor Domi- 
tian (in whose reign such banishments to 
the islands on account of passing over to 
Judaism or Christianity were not uncom- 
mon) to the Isle of Patmos or some other 
island; and it is possible that, from this 
tradition, the supposition was formed tliat 
the Apocalypse ascribed to the apostle was 
written during this period. Certainly we 
cannot refuse to believe the unanimous tra- 
dition of the Asiatic churches in the second 
century, that the apostle John, as a teacher 
of those churches, had to sufi^r on account 
of the faith, for which reason he is distin- 
guished as a martyr in the epistle quoted 
above of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus.t 

last qaoted passaffe 1 can find nothinjf predicable 
of Jewish Christians, I cannot satisfy myself with 
the solation proposed by Credoer in his EinUu 
tung^ p. 711. ^ 

* Here every thing depends on the interpreta- 
tion of the words in Rev. i. 9. There is no ne- 
cessary reference to sufferings on account of the 
gospel. The words may be understood thus ; ** I 
was in the Isle of Patmos for the purpose of pub^ 
lishing the word of God, and testifying of Christ;** 
which would be only saying that John had visited 
that island fbr the sake of publishing the gospel. 
But a comparison with vi. d— -tw? *r^*yfÄwmf h* 
TO? xovor TW 6iao, a«u ^ tuv fAA^rv^uot w y;^»» — 
ziL 11, xoyoc TMc juot^v^idtc zx. 4, trtnrthvuvfAv^t 
Jul rw fJLA^rv^ULf — would rather lead us to under, 
stand the words of sufferings, for the profession of 
the faith, and the phrase 9tryitatiimQi t? t« ^>j^u 
favours this reference. 

t The words of the Epistle in Euseb. v. 24, 

29 



As in those regions where the general 
superintendence of the church devolved on 
John, manifold attempts were made to 
adulterate the Christian faith, as well as to 
disturb and suppress the spirit of Christian 
love, it was the main object of his pro- 
tracted labours to nmintain and propagate 
the essence of the Christian faith and of 
Christian love, in opposition to tliese inju« 
rious influences. Of this fact his writings 
bear witness, which as they were produced 
under such circumstances, give indications 
of their tendency even where they are not 
professedly and intentionally polemical. 
But as his natural character was rather 
contemplative than argumentative, the con« 
troversial element in his writings is not so 
decidedly indicated, nor developed with so 
definite and complete an outline, as in the 
dialectic Paul. His controversial style is 
more that of simple affirmation : from the 
fulness of his heart, he testifies his inmost 
conviction of the basis of salvation, and he 
only marks occasionally, and points out 
with abhorrence, the opposite of these con« 
victions, instead of entering into a full con- 
futation. This espedally apptiiss to his 
gospel. Since he wrote it among such 
churches and for such, among whom a 
multitude of traditions respecting the his« 
tory of Christ, oral and written, must long 
have been in circulation, as Paul had as- 
sumed the existence of the memorials in 
the exercise of his ministry, it might be ex- 
pected that in his historical representations 
he would take these circumstanqes into ac« 
count, and hence designed to givß only a 
selection from the evangelical histoiK^, such 
a one appeared to him best fitted U^ repre- 
sent Jesus as the Son of God, from« whom 
alone men could receive eternal life,— to 
transfer to others the impression whicli the 
exhibition of his life had made upon him^ 
self, as he declares at the close of his gos- 
pel, where he says, " and many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disci- 
ples, which are not written in this book« 
But these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing (by the virtue of this 
faith) ye might have life (true, divine, eter- 
nal life) through his name (through him aa 
the Son of God) ; xx. 30, 31. John ac« 
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cordingly made exactly this selection from 
the evangelical history, in order to lead 
men to this faith, to aid, strengthen, and 
uphold them in maintaining it. As, in the 
application of the idea of faith in John there 
were various shades of meaning, all these 
varieties may be included in the words 
** that ye may believe ;'* and as they are 
all embraced in the apostle's design, those 
polemic references must be understood 
which belong to the maintenance and con- 
firmation of that faith. And the delinea- 
tion of the life of Christ in its unity, as it 
proceeded from the heart and mind of John, 
must of itself have been adapted to form a 
barrier against all those tendencies which 
disturbed the purity of Christianity. But 
as this adaptation did not assume a direct 
polemical form, owing to the peculiarity 
of John's mind, and the nature of the work 
(that of simple narrative), it cannot be 
proved that he had in his eje any special 
controversies. Even those which, from 
his peculiar scene of labour, we might con- 
sider as most probably aimed at, canjnot 
be ascertained from the gospel itself by 
any fair deduction .; as, for example, the 
declaration " h Xoyo^ tfajg eysvgro," which 
occurs in the introduction, and marks the 
spirit of the whole historical developement, 
as describing the revelation of the divine 
life in human form, is peculiarly suited to 
form a refutation of the Cerinthian gnosis. 
But there is no indication that John made 
iJiis refutation a leading object of his gos- 
pel. In his narrative of Christ's baptism, 
he might have had a strong inducement to 
bring forward this controversy, äs Cerin- 
thus had affixed a peculiar interpretation 
on this event, in accordance with his gene- 
ral scheme. But in order to combat Cerin- 
thus, )ie must have commenced the history 
of Christ at an earlier period, and have 
adduced those marks of the Divine, which 
accompanied the birth of Christ. So also, 
though the manner in which the purely 
human in Christ is developed throughout 
the gospel is most decidedly opposed to 
Docetism, yet we can find in it no trace of 
a designed and continuous refutation of 
that heresy. The " i Xovo^ tfa^g eysvsro^ 
is not in the least suited for this purpose, 
for, taken by itself, it may be fairly under- 
stood in the docetic sense, that the Xo^o^ 
itself became tfafg, since Docetism consi- 
dered (fagi only as the apparent sensuous 



guise in which the >^o^ presented itself to 
eyes of flesh. From this standing-point it 
might with propriety be affirmed that the 
Xoyof became (Tajg, or presented itself ia 
the form oftfa^. And in what John says of 
the flowing of water and blood from Christ's 
side, it has been very erroneously attempted 
to find a refutation of Docetism. This ar- 
gumentation cannot affect the Docets, for 
they would be as ready to allow that the 
Roman soldier and John saw the blood and 
water flowing, as to grant that Jesus pre- 
sented himself to the senses of men in his 
life and passion, as is narrated in the evan- 
gelical history. They only denied the ob- 
jective reality of the sensuous perceptions, 
and this denial would apply to one fact as 
well as to another. But John mentions it 
in that connexion simply as a sign of the 
reality of Christ's death, in order thereby 
to establish faith in the reality of his resur- 
rection from the dead. 

It is only in the introduction to his gos- 
pel that John appears to design a special 
reference to men of any peculiar mental 
tendency ; a reference to those who busied 
themselves with speculations respecting the 
Logos as the Mediator between the hidden 
God and the creation, — and to this class 
those now belonged, who, aAer they had 
professed Christianity, threatened to adul- 
terate it by mingling with it their former 
speculations. It cannot indeed be denied 
that John, independently of any outward 
reference, might have been induced, by his 
Christian consciousness and by what Christ 
had declared respecting himself, to name 
him simply as the Logos. As Christ re- 
presents his word or words (his X070;, his 
^ftara, his ^cjv^) as the word of God him- 
self, that whereby alone Grod reveals him- 
self to men, the fountain of life, the word 
of life ; so John might thereby be induced 
to distinguish him as the word which is 
God, (the self-revealing Divine Being sim- 
ply,) the Word, the Source of life, and also 
the reference to a Word of Grod, by which 
God already in the Old Testament* had re- 
vealed himself, might here be added, to 
point to its preparation in the Old Testa- 



* See the remarks of Dr. Lange of Jena in the 
** Studien und Kntiken,'' 1830, part üi. And this 
interpretation does not necessarily depend on the 
forced explanations of John*s introduction, occa. 
sioned by the pecaliar dogmatic system of the 
inestimable and highly esteemed author. 
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ment, for the revelation of the Divine Be- 
ing in Christ. Meanwhile, the manner in 
which John places this word without fur- 
ther definition at the head of his whole re- 
presentation, makes it probable that, al- 
though he was perhaps led to the choice of 
this expression from within, since he sought 
for a new designation for a new idea, yet 
he connected with it an idea already exist- 
ing, and the train of thought with which he 
opens his gospel serves to establish this 
opinion. Joiin wished to lead those who 
busied themselves with speculations re- 
specting the Logos as the medium of all 
communicated life from God and of every 
relation of Gpod, the central point of all the 
Theophanies — from their religious idealism, 
to a religious realism, to the acknowledg- 
ment of God revealed in Christ — ^to the 
consciousness that the Logos, as the divine 
fountain of life, had appropriated human 
nature, and through it communicated him- 
self as the fountain of all trae life and light 
to every one who only believed in this his 
human appearance. Instead of wishing to 
investigate the hidden which no human 
mind can penetrate, he called on every one 
to contemplate Him who had revealed him- 
self in human nature — to believe and expe- 
rience, as he testified that he had seen and 
experienced. 

In the circular pastoral letter, which is 
distinguished as the first of his catholic 
epistles, the apostle presents himself to us 
under a fatherly relation to the churches of 
Lesser Asia, whose concerns, during his 
residence at Ephesus, he regulated with 
wakeful anxiety. Lücke* has justly re- 
marked, that the hortatory or paracletical 
element is by far the most conspicuous in 
it, and the polemical holds a very subordi- 
nate place, which agrees with John^s pecu- 
liar style. 

This epistle contains an admonition to 
the churches, to preserve the original faith 
steadfastly and truly under the manifold 
temptations which threatened them both 
from Jews and Gentiles, as well as from 
various classes of false teachers — and an 
exhortation to a course of life correspond- 
ing to their faith,— with a warning against 
a formal Christianity, destitute of the true 
Christian spirit, and a false confidence 
grounded upon it. When we think of the 

* This epistle is in the apostolic sense a \9y0t 



churches in Leaser Asia, in the transition 
from the Pauline age to that of John, as 
we have described their state in the pre- 
ceding pages, we probably shall not be 
able (since they were exposed to manifold 
diversified conflicts from within and with- 
out, and to dangers of various kinds) to 
find a unity in the hortatory and contro- 
versial references of the beginning, nor can 
we point out such a unity in the contents 
of the epistle itself without a forced or too 
subtle an interpretation. Many passages 
may appear to be exhortations to steadfast- 
ness in the faith, amidst the allurements to 
unfaithfulness or apostacy presented by the 
outward enemies of the church, both Jews 
and Gentiles. As to the latter, there were 
reasons for such exhortations, as the Chris- 
tians were still closely connected by so 
many ties to the Gentile world ; new mem- 
bers were added continually to the Chris- 
tian communities from the Grentiles, whose 
faith required confirmation ; and since the 
first Neronian persecution,* individual per- 
secutions were constantly repeated, which 
were dangerous to the weak in faith. Un- 
der the same head may be classed the 
exhortation at the close of the epistle, 
faithfully to preserve the knowlec^ of the 
true 6o(d revealed through Christ as the 
source of eternal life, and to keep them- 
selves at a distance from idolatry. As it 
concerned the Jews, the churches in Lesser 
Asia for the most part consisted of persons 
of Gentile descent, but those who were for- 
merly proselytes and individual Jews, who 
were mixed with them, formed a point of 
connexion, by which the Jews could exert 
an influence on the churches, as we have 
remarked in the Christian communities of 
the Pauline and even of the Ignatian pe- 
riod. It might also seem, that when John 
combated persons who refused to acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah, he intended 
Jewish adversaries ; but a closer examina- 
tion will suggest several objections to this 
view. As in accordance with the prophetic 
expressions in the discourses of Christ him- 
self, it was expected that a special revela- 
tion of the anti-christian spirit would pre- 
cede the triumph of the kingdom of God, 
which was to be efiected by the second 
coming of Christ, so John recognised as a 



* If we do not directly admit that this epistle 
was written in the last part of the Johannean pe- 
riod, under the Emperor Nervs. 
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mark of this approaching crisis, that many 
. organs of this anti-christian spirit had 
already made their appearance. Now this 
could not refer to Jewish adversanes, for 
these from the very first were never want- 
ing. The apostle moreover says of them, 
*' They have gone out from our midst, but 
tjbey belonged not in disposition to us ; for 
had they belonged in disposition to us, they 
would haye remained with us ; but by their 
outward separation from us, it became 
manifest that not all who belonged out- 
wardly to us belong to us also inwardly." 
This may indeed be understood of those 
^who, while they still made a profession of 
Christianity, were always in their disposi- 
tion more inclined to Judaism, so that at 
last they openly passed over to it and be- 
came tl^ opponents of Christianity. But 
such frequent conversions or apostacies to 
Judaism in the Asiatic churches of this pe- 
riod were by no means probable. It is 
more natural to think of those members of 
Christian eommunities, who had fostered in 
their bosoms heretical tendencies foreign to 
Christianity, which must have at last re- 
sulted m their open separation from them. 
With justice, John says of a time like this, 
in whi<sh churches were formed out of va- 
rious «nental elements not all in an equal 
meaaive attracted and penetrated by Chris- 
tianity, that whatever portion was truly 
animated by the Christian spirit, must be 
separated by a refining process proceeding 
from the life of the Church itself, from 
what was only superficially afiected by 
Christianity, and wore the mere semblance 
of it. Besides the manner in which the 
apostle exhorts believers to hold fast the 
doctrine announced to them from the be- 
ginning — ^his saying to them that they re- 
quired no farther instruction to put them on 
their guard against the spread of those 
error»— that they need only to be referred 
to the anointing of the Holy Spirit already 
received, to their indwelling Christian con- 
sciousness (ii. 22), all this rather imports 
an opposition to false teachers, rather than 
to decided adversaries of the gospel, who 
could not be so dangerous to believers. 

Although John describes his oppouents 
as those who did not acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah, yet, according to the remarks 
that we just made, this cannot be under- 
stood of decided unbelieving opponents of 
the Messianic dignity of Jesus. And we 



must explain this shorter description of his 
opponents by the longer, according to 
which they are represented as those who 
would not acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
having appeared in the ßesh^ or Jesus as 
the Messiah appearing in the flesh. There- 
fore, from their Docetic standing-point they 
would not receive the annunciation of a 
Messiah appearing in the flesh ; the reality 
of the life, actions and sufferings of Christ 
in the form of earthly human nature.*^ 
And since John could not separate the di- 
vine and the human in the person and life 
of the Redeemer from one another, for 
both had revealed themselves to him as in- 
separable in the unity of the appearance of 
the Son of God, — it appeared to him, that 
whoever did not acknowledge Jesus as the 
Son of God in the whole unity and com- 
pleteness of his divine and human life, did 
not truly believe in Jesus as the Son of 
God, the Messiah ; and since only thus the 
eternal divine source of life revealed itself 
to men, and a way to communion with 
God was opened for all, — ^it appeared to 
him that whoever denied the reality of the 
revelation of the divine Logos in the flesh, 
denied the Son of God himself and the 
Father also. This was the real anti- 
christian spirit of falsehood, which, though 
connecting itself in appearance with the 
Christian profession, in fact threatened to 
destroy faith in the Son, and in the Father 
as revealed in the Son. In a passage which 
is rather practical than controversial, where 
John, for the purpose of exhortation, lays 
down the position that faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God arms with power for all con- 
flicts with the world, he adds, "Jesus is he 
who has revealed himself as the Messiah 
by waterf and by blood, — ^by means of the 



* If it be objected, as by Lange in his ** Beiträge 
zur olteBte Kirehengeschichte,** Leipzig 1828, vol. 
i. p. 121, that if John designed the confutation of 
Docetism, he would have expressed himself in 
some precise terms, such as we find in the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius ; the answer is, that it is John's 
favourite method not to mark the object of con- 
troversy more distinctly and fully. 

t As the " i^ia-^au 7i «u/uetToc" relates to Jesus 
subjectively, as the person who had revealed him- 
self by his own sufferings, so also the second 
clause, ^^t^ta-^eu /i J/btToc,** is most naturally re. 
fcrred to something affecting Jesus personally, 
and, therefore, not to the baptism instituted b^ 
him. This reason is not perfectly decisive, for, if 
the sufferings of Christ are not contemplated in 
their subjective aspect, (that is simply in delation 
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baptism received by him,* and by means 
of his redeemiog sufieriags and that which 
the Spirit of God, whose witness is iDfalli« 
ble, has elTected and still efiects, by him, 
testifies the same. The threelbld witness 
of the water, the blood, and the spirit, thus 
unite to verify the same." 

It is possible that John in this passage 
collected such marks as appeared to him 
most striking, which distinguished Jesus as 
the Son of God, without any special con- 
troversial reference. But it is also possible 
that he connected a polemical with a pa- 
rsenetical design, and therefore was induced 
to select exactly these marks ; and in this 
case it would be. certainly natural to sup- 
pose an intended contradiction of the Co- 
rinthian view which separated the Christ 
who appeared at the Baptism from the cru- 
cified Jesus. 

This epistle then contains an impressive 



to Jesng as the Bufierer,) but rather on their ob- 
jecti?e aspect, as redeeming suflferinga, as that by 
which Christ efivcted the salvation of mankind, 
then the coming by water might be taken to de- 
note the institution of baptism, which is necessa. 
rily required for completing the redeeming work 
of Christ. But what Lacke in his Commentary, 
2d ed. p. 988, has urged against the view I have 
taken, does not appear pertinent The Messiah 
(he thinks) was to be inducted to his office by a 
solemn inauguration. This was performed through 
John as the appointed prophet by means of the 
Messianic baptism. Hence the coming by water 
is placed first, by which Jesus at first revealed 
himself as the Messiah, and from which his whole 
public Messianic ministry dates its commence- 
ment This must have been peculiarly important 
in John's estimation, who was first led to Christ 
by the testimony of the baptist On the contrary, 
I believe that if he had meant the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ, he would place first the coming 
by blood, for I cannot agree with what Lacke 
says in p. 29L ** But because though Cimt from 
the beginning denotes purification, yet the fiill 
purification lies in the^di/u«, John emphatically 
adds, **ovs fv rm v^a/rt ^oyo? (with which alone 
John the Baptist appeared, and therefore was not 
the Messiah, Matt iii. 14) «x\' h t^ uiArt z<ti tm 
dUfxATi^ The Baptism of Christ was in the apos. 
tle*8 view altogether difiTerent from that of John. 
With it was connected perfect purification. Water- 
baptism and Spirit-baptism cannot here be sepa. 
rated from one another, and this Christian baptism 
necessarily presupposes the redeeming sufierings 
of Christ See Ephes. v. 25, 26. As far as Cerin- 
thus acknowledged the Messiah only as ixdAv if 
TO i^Ti, not as Ud-ev ir t« &</uaT/, this would 
agree with a designed opposition to his doctrine. 

* On account of the importance which is attri. 
buted to it in the Gospel of John, ^n reference to 
the unveiling of the Messiah's dignity and the 
hidden glory of Jesus. 



appeal against the practical adulterations of 
Christianity. The apostle declares thai 
only he who practised righteousness was 
born of God, — that a life in communion 
with Christ and a life of sin are irrecon- 
cilable, — that whoever lived in sin was far 
from knowing him ; whoever committed sin 
transgressed also the law, and sin was pe* 
culiarly a transgression of the law. From 
this contrast, it might be inferred that the 
false Gnosis here combated had produced 
and confirmed practical errors; and we 
may helieve that we here find traces of the 
false liberalism and antinomianism of the 
later Gnosis, such as we have pointed out 
above, p. 220, in many appearances of this 
age. In this case his opponents would be 
only those who opposed the ethical under 
the form of law, and said. What you call 
sin appears so only to those who are still 
enthralled in legal bondage ; we must give 
proof of our being free from the law by not 
regarding such commands. But if John 
had been called to oppose such a gross an- 
tinomianism, he would have had to main- 
tain against it the dignity and holiness of 
the law, and his line of argument would 
have been in a very different direction, in- 
deed quite the reverse. He must have said, 
Whoever transgresses the law, commits sin, 
and the transgression of the law is sin. 
Also from his saying " whoever sinneth, 
knoweth not Christ," it by no means fol- 
lows that those against whom he is writing, 
taught a Gnosis of immoral tendency. Nor 
is it evident that the practical errors which 
he combated proceeded in general from er- 
roneous speculation ; nothing more was 
needed for their production than that un- 
christian tendency which would naturally 
spring up in Christian communities, afler 
they had been for some time established, in 
which Christianity had passed from parents 
to' children, and become a matter of cus- 
tom, and thus easily gave birth to reliance 
on the opus operatu/m of faith and of out- 
ward profession, instead of viewing faith 
as an animating principle of the inward 
life. In opposition to such a tendency, 
which disowned the claims of Christianity 
on the whole of life, and palliated immo- 
rality, the apostle says, '* Whoever lives in 
sin, whatever be his pretensions, is far from 
knowing Jesus Christ ; all sin is a trans- 
gression of the divine law, which in its 
whole extent is sacred to the Christian." 
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The view of the false teachers to which 
we have been led by the First Epistle of 
John,* is confirmed by the second, ad- 
dressed to a Christian female in those parts, 
named Cyria, and her children ; for in this 
we find similar warnings against false 
teachers who would not acknowledge the 
appearance of Jesus Christ in human na* 
ture.f He speaks of their efforts as forming 
a new feature of the times, and describes 
them not as the adversaries of Christianity 
in general, but as persons who had aposta- 



* It is remarkable that the author of the two 
last epistles of John styles himself a presbyter, a 
term which is not suited to designate an aposUe, and 
particularly since at that time, and in that region, 
a person was living who was usually distinguish, 
ed by the name of the presbyter John. Such was 
the presbyter John to whom Papias appeals, Euseb. 
iii. 29, and we might be tempted to attribute this 
epistle to him. He appears to have been com- 
monly distinguished by the name of the presbyter 
(which is here a title of office) John from the 
apostle John, and hence the word ir^ßuf^ot was 
wont to be placed before the name John. It is 
indeed improbable that, during the lifetime of the 
apostle, another could have attained such high re- 
pute among the churches, as the epistle leads us 
to suppose of its author ; but it might have been 
written after the apostle's death, for that the pres- 
byter survived him may be inferred, as Credner 
justly remarks, from the circumstance that Papias, 
in speaking of what John and the other apostles 
had said, uses the word «J«*», but when speaking 
of the two individuals who had not heard Christ 
himself, Aristion and the presbyter John, he says 
x*youTtf, On the other hand, we are obliged to 
acknowledge, that the great harmony of colour- 
ing, tone, and style, between the first epistle and 
the two others, favours the opinion of their being 
written by the same person ; nor can this be coun- 
terbalanced by the instances of single expressions 
that do not occur elsewhere in John's writings. 
It is difficult to imagine how that presbyter, espe- 
cially if we are to consider the Apocalypse as his 
work, could adopt a style so foreign to himself, in 
80 slavish a manner, during the latter years of his 
life. As to the name of presbyter which John here 
assumes, we can hardly think it of consequence 
that Papias distinguishes the apostles by the term 
w^iTßvTi^u^ for it is evident that he so calls them 
only in relation to their contemporaries as belong, 
ing to a still earlier period, and it cannot hence be 
inferred that John gave himself that title. But 
since there is no original document extant, in 
which John marks his relation to the church, we 
oannot pronounce an opinion that he was never 
known by such an epithet. 

t It appears to me most natural to explain the 
present in 3 John 7, ttx^/uiwot instead of iMixi/d-oTet, 
by supposing that John u^ed this form owin^^ to 
the impression on his mind that these false teach- 
ers not onlv refused to acknowledge the historical 
manifestation of Jesus Christ, but also denied the 
possibility, in general, of a Messiah's appearing in 
the flesh. 



tized from the original doctrine of Christ. 
He solemnly protests against all falsifiers 
of that doctrine, enjoins on the faithful not 
to receive them into their houses, nor to 
salute them as Christian brethren.* 

The Third Epistle of John, which is ad- 
dressed to an influential person, probably 
an overseer in one of the churches, named 
Gains, also contains several important hints 
respecting the existing state of the church. 
This Gains had distinguished himself by 
the active love with which he had received 
the messengers of the faith, who had conie 
from foreign parts and visited his church. 
But in the same Christian community there 
was a domineering individual, Diotrephes, 
who had shown a very different disposition 
towards these missionaries. He not only 
was not ready to give them a hospitable 
reception, but wished to prevent others 
from doing so, and even threatened to ex- 
clude them from church-communion. He 
refused to acknowledge the authority of 
the apostle, and even indulged in malicious 
invectives against him. It is evident, that 
if a member of a Christian community 
ventured to conduct himself in such a man- 
ner towards an apostle, he must have had 
personal reasons for not treating him with 
that reverence which was shown to an 
apostle by all believers ; just as those who 
were hostile to Paul had special grounds 
for disputing his apostolic authority .f It 



* Although we may recognise in the form of 
this expression a natural characteristic of John, a 
vehemence of affection as strong in its antipathies 
as in its attachments, yet its harshness is much 
Boflened by a reference to the circumstances under 
which he was writing. He certainly wished only 
to express, in the strongest terms, that every ap. 
pearance should be avoided of acknowle<igiag 
these persons as Christian brethren. Only on 
this account he says, that they are not to be aa-, 
luted, which, in the literal sense, he would not 
have said even in reference to heathens. We 
must «restrict it to the peculiar sense of Christian 
salutation, which was not a mere formality, but 
a token of Christian brotherhood. But to pre- 
serve the purity of Christianity and the welfare 
of the Christian church, it was very important to 
exclude from the very beginning the reception of 
these persons (who, by their arbitrary speculations 
and fabrications, threatened to destroy the groimds 
of the Christian faith) into the churches, which 
were not sufficiently armed against their arts, and 
into which they had various methods of^insinu- 
ating themselves. 

t It may appear strange tliat Paul, the most in. 
fluential of the apostles, is not mentioned in the 
Apocäalypse, and that in xxi. 14, only twelve apos. 
ties are named as forming the foundation of the 
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is also very improbable, that this unfriendly 
behaviour towards the missionaries, could 
have arisen at this period fj^om an aversion 
to their calling simply as such. We must 
rather attempt to discover a special ground 
of dislike to these individual missionaries. 
Nor is it unnatural to suppose that there 
was one common ground for his hostility 
both to the apostle and the missionaries. 
Now let us suppose that the latter were of 
Jewish descent. It is said to their praise, 
that they went out to publish the gospel, 
without taking any thing of the heathen for 
their maintenance. If they were Jewish 
missionaries this would serve as a praise- 
worthy distinction, for from what Paul has 
said respecting this class of persons, we 
know that many of them abused the right 
of the publishers of the gospel to be main- 
tained by those for whose salvation they 
laboured. Now, as there existed in the 
Gentile churches an ultra-pauline party, of 
a violent, one-sided, anti-jewish tendency, 
and the forerunner of Marcion, Diotrephes 
possibly stood at the head of such a body, 
and his hostile conduct towards these mis- 
sionaries, as well as towards the apostle 
John, who on his arrival in Lesser Asia 
had sought to reconcile the difierences that 
were on the point of breaking out, by the 
harmonizing influence of the Christian 
spirit — may be traced to the same source. 
Thus at a later period, Marcion attached 
himself to Paul alone, and paid no deference 
to the authority of John. 

Various traditions respecting the labours 
of John in these regions, which he con- 
tinued to a very advanced age, perfectly 
agree with that image of fatherly superin- 
tendence presented to us in these epistles. 
In a narrative attested by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,* we see how he visited the Chris- 
New Jenisalem. Thoug^h the reference to the 
twelve tribes might induce the author, whose 
imagery was borrowed from the Old Testament, 
to mention only the original number of the apos- 
tics, still the apparent undervaluation of the great 
apostle of the u^ntiles which this seems to imply, 
must excite our surprise. And we are ready to 
ask, whether the author did not belong to those 
who did not place Paul exactly on a level with the 
older apostles, and did not sufficiently acknowledge 
his fitness for the apostolic work, though we must 
at the same time perceive how very free he was 
from the Judaism that would easily ally itself with 
such a tendency, and how deeply he was imbued 
with the Christian universalism of John's school 
of theology. 

* Quit divea sa/v. c. 43. 



tians in the parts round about Ephesus, 
organized the churches, and provided for the 
appointment of the most competent persons 
to fill the various church-offices. On one 
of these occasions, he noticed a young man 
who promised to be of much service in the 
cause of the gospel. He commended him 
to one of the overseers as a valuable trust* 
committed to him by the Lord. The over- 
seer carefully watched him till he received 
baptism. But he placed too much reliance 
on baptismal grace. He left him to him- 
self, and the youth, deprived of his faithful 
protection, and seduc^ by evil associates, 
fell deeper into corruption, and at last be- 
came captain of a band of robbers. Some 
years afler, when John revisited that church, 
he was informed to his great sorrow of the 
woful change that had taken place in the 
youth of whom he had entertained such 
hopes. Nothing could keep him back from 
hastening to the retreat of the robbers. He 
suffered himself to be seized and taken into 
their captain's presence ; but he could not 
sustain the sight of the apostle; John's vene- 
rable appearance brought back the recollec- 
tion of what he had experienced in earlier 
days, and awakened his conscience. He fled 
away in consternation ; but the venerable 
man, full of paternal love, and exerting him- 
self beyond his strength, ran af\er him. 
He called upon him to take courage, and 
announced to him the forgiveness of sins 
in the name of the Lord. By his fatherly 
guidance he succeeded in rescuing his soul, 
and formed him into a worthy member of 
the Christian community«* Another tra- 
dition preserved by Jeromef bears also the 



* Clemens ffives this narrative, which breathes 
the spirit of John, as a veritable historical tradi- 
tion, and no legend, /utvBu =: xe>or, not a ^vdec in 
the sense of a fable, a legend ; «»«iwvt yuud-ep, ov 

^vd-ov, tfXXa «tr« Koy9f VA^tUii^fjtwof $uu 

fxiMfjin ^i^vxav/ufvov. See Segaar on the passage. 
Such late traditions are indeed not sufficient pledges 
to authenticate a narrative as true in all its parts. 
It is possible that such a narrative might bo so 
constructed, partly to check the injurious confi. 
dence in the magl^^Al effects of baptism, and to 
set in a clear light the truth, that every one after 
obtaining baptism needed so much the greater 
watchfulness over himself— and partly to counter- 
work the opinion of the Rigorists on the nature of 
Repentance, that whoever violated the baptismal 
covenant by peecata mortalia^ could not again re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins. But at all events, this 
narrative, which is free from all colouring of the 
miraculous, j^ivcs the impression of a matter of 
&ct lying at its basis. 

t Comment, in Ep. ad Galat. c. vi. 
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impress of the apostle^s spirit. When the 
venerable John could no longer walk to the 
meetings of the church, but was borne 
thither by his disciples, he always uttered 
the same address to the church; he re- 
minded them of that one commandment 
which he had received from Christ himself 
as comprising all the rest, and forming the 
distinction of the New Covenant, " My 
children^ love one anatker,^^ And when 
asked why he always repeated the same 
thing, he replied, '^ That if this one thing 
were attained, it would be enough.'' 

Thus the aged apostle laboured to the 
close of the first century ; and the spirit 
that diffused itself from the churches of Les- 
ser Asia during the first half of the second 
century, testifies of his protracted ministry 
in those regions. The Lord made use of 
his instrumentality to prevent the founda- 
tion of the faith here laid by the apostle 
Paul from being buried under a heap of 
heterogeneous speculations — and to pre- 
serve the unity of the Christian faith and 
life from being distracted by various extra- 
vagances; that the glorious body of the 
Christian church might not be divided into 
a multitude of sects and schools, and es- 
pecially that a schism might not be pro- 
duced by the increasing opposition of the 
Judaizing and Hellenistic elements. His 
peculiar tendency, which served to exhibit 
rather the fulness and depth of a heart 
filled with the spirit of Christ, than the 
sharpness and distinctness of doctrinal 
ideas, was adapted, while it rejected with 
ardent love whatever threatened to en- 



danger the foundation of faith in the Son of 
God, to conciliate subordinate diflerences, 
and to promote the formation of a universal 
Christian communion out of heterogeneous 
elements. The extent of his influence is 
marked by the simple practical spirit, the 
spirit of zealous love to the Lord, and the 
spirit of Christian fidelity in firmly adhering 
to the original apostolic traditions, even 
though not perfectly understood, which 
distinguished the Christian teachers of 
Lesser Asia in their conflict with the 
Gnosticism which was then beginning to 
prevail. 

• With John the apostolic age of the 
church naturally closes. The doctrine of 
the gospel which by him had been still ex- 
hibited in its original purity was now ex- 
posed, without the support of apostolic au- 
thority, to a conflict with a host of op- 
ponents, some of whom had already made 
their appearance ; the Church was hence- 
forth lefi to form itself to maturity without 
any visible human guidance, but under the 
invisible protection of the Lord : and finally, 
aller a full and clear developement of oppos- 
ing influences, it was destined to attain the 
higher and conscious unity which distin- 
guished the spirit of the apostle John. 

We wish now to contemplate more 
closely the developement of the Christian 
doctrine in its original form, and to observe 
how the unity of the Spirit exhibited itself 
in the manifoldness of the natural varieties 
animated by that Spirit, and in the various 
modes of conception which proceeded from 
those varieties. 
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Tsa doctriDe of Christ was not given 
as a rigid dead letter, in one determinate 
form of human character, hut it was an- 
nounced as the word of spirit and of life 
with a living flexibility and variety, by 
men enlightened by the Divine Spirit, who 
received and appropriated it in a living 
manner, in accordance with their various 
constitutional qualities, and the diflerenoe 
of their course of life and education. This 
diflerence served to manifest the living unity, 
the riches and the depth of the Christian 
spirit in the manifoldness of the forms of 
conception, which unintentionally illus- 
trated each other and supplied their mutual 
deficiencies. Christianity, indeed, was de- 
signed and adapted to appropriate and 
elevate the various tendencies of human 
character, to blend them by means of a 
higher unity, and, agreeably to the design 
of the peculiar fundamental tendencies of 
human nature, to operate through them for 
the realization of the ideal of Man, and the 
exhibition of the kingdom of God in the 
human race through all ages. 

In the developement of the original 
Christian doctrine, we can distinguish three 
leading tendencies, the Pauline, the Ja- 
cobean (between which the Petrine forms 
an intermediate link), and the Johannean.* 
We wish first to review the Pauline form 
of doctrine, since in this we find the fullest 



* Dr. Nitzsch, in reference to the Tarions forms 
of apoftolic doctrine, admirably remarks, — ** To 
disown them in favour of a one-sided doflrmatism, 
is to abandon that completeness and solidity which 
these modes of contempktinfr the Christian faith 
impart, while they reciprocally complete one an- 
other ; it is to slight that by which scripture truth 
muntains its elevation above all oonflictingr sys- 
tems.**— See ««Die Thnl^i$cke ZeiiBehrifl,'' edited 
by SeUeiermacher, De Wette, and LOcke. 1823, 
part 3, p. 68. 
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and most complete developement of Chris- 
tian truth, which will best serve as the 
basis of comparision in tracing the leading 
tendencies of the other apostles. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TAVUSE HOCTKVm. 



In order to develope from its first prin« 
ciples the peculiar system of this apostle, 
we must take into consideration the pecu« 
liar qualities of his ardent and profound 
mind — his peculiar education, how he was 
formed in the Pharisaic schools to a dialec- 
tic and systematic developement of his ac- 
quirements — ^the peculiar manner in which 
he was led from the most rigorous Judaism 
to faith in the gospel, by a powerful im- 
pression on his soul which formed a grand 
crisis in his history. We must recollect 
the peculiarity of his sphere of actioo as 
an apostle, in which he had to oppose an 
adulteration of Christianity arising from a 
mixture of those views which he himself 
had held before his conversion. In refer- 
ence to the sources from which he derived 
his knowledge of the Christian doctrine, 
we roust also bear in mind what he says 
respecting his independence and separate 
standing as a teacher of the gospel. There 
is no doubt, for he occasionally alludes to 
it, that he had met with a traditionary re- 
cord of the sayings, actions, and precepts 
of Christ, and these formed the materials 
for the developement of his Christian know- 
ledge (p. 66) ; but the Spirit promised by 
Christ to his disciples, who was to disclose 
to them the whole meaning and extent of 
the truth announced by him, enlightened 
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Paul in an indepeodent fnanner, so as to 
develope the troths of which the germ was 
contained in those traditions, and form 
them into one whole with the earlier di- 
vioe revelations, and with the truths im- 
planted in the original constitution of man 
as a religious being. Those who blamed 
him for blending foreign Jewish elements 
with Ohristianity, entirely misconceived the 
views of that apostle, who most clearly 
apprehended and most fully developed the 
points of opposition between Judaism .and 
Christianity. Nor does it in the least 
justify their censures that he made use of 
certain Jewish elements, which contained 
Xiothing at variance with Christianity, -but 
rather served' as the groundwork of the 
new dispeiisation. A comparison of ihe 
Pauline leading ideas with the words of 
Christ as reported by Matthew and Luke, 
proves that the germs of the former are 
<;ontained in the latter. 

That which constituted the preparative 
standing-point for Paul's whole Christian 
life, and determined his transition from 
Judaism to Christianity, laid also the foun- 
dation for the peculiar form in which the 
latter was received and intellectually ap- 
iprehended by him. Here we find the jia- 
lural central-point, from which we proceed 
in the developem^t of his doctrine.^ The 
ideas of vofM^ and ^ixouo<)'uvi) form the con- 
ne^cion as well as the opposition of his 
ei^lier and later standing- point. The term 
S^ioifwfi in the Old Testament sense, de- 
signates the theocratic way of thinking and 
life, and also that unrestricted theocratic 
right of citizenship which entitled to a par- 
ticipaticfn in the temporal goods of the 
community, and to eternal felicity. Ac- 
cording to his former views, Paul believed 
that he had acquired a title to the epithet 
of dfxflcio; by the strict obseryanoe of the 
law ; as, in truth, the Pharisees, to whom 
he belonged, placed their confidence and 
indulged their pride in that observance, 
while they guarded against the violation of 
the law by a variety of prohibitions. He 
was« as he himself asserts (Phil, üi.), 
blameless as far as related to this legal 
righteousness. And now from his Chris- 
tian standing-point the epithet of imouoc* 

• Paul was very far ftom employinsr the word 
iot*»Tun meretv to designate a subordinate moral 
•tandinif.point hke the later anti Jewish Gnoetics, 
fcr he always piocaeded on the tbeocratical prtn. 



W9ta in his esteem the highest that could 
be given to a human being, and 6txato<fum 
expressed complete fitness JR^r participation 
in all the privileges and blessings of the 
theocracy, and consequently of salvation, 
^cjf|. ^ixouoo'uvi} and ^urn were always in 
his mind correlative ideas. But his con* 
cepttons of the nature of this SpttuQ<fvwi had 
undergone a total revolution since he was 
convinced of the insufficiency and nullity 
ofthat which he had befbredistinguished by 
this name. That ^ixaio(fuvf} vofMxi} he now 
regarded as only an apparent righteousness, 
which might satisfy human requirements, 
but could not, -however plausible, deceive 
a holy God, and therefore was of no avail 
in reference to the kingdom of God. h 
was henceforth his fundamental principle, 
that no man by such works as lie might 
be able to accompli^ from the standing- 
point of the law, could attain a rishteous- 
ness that would avail before God.* This 
maxim, which marks the opposition be- 
tween his earlier and later views, it was 
his main object to develope in arguing with 
his Judaizing opponents. Now he cer- 
tainly in this controversy first treated of 
the sj^a vofMu as an observance of the ritual 
prescriptions of the law ; for his adversa- 
ries wished <o impose even these on the 
believing Gentiles as belonging to the true 
^ixaio^vt) and as essential to fitness for the 
kingdom of God ; and this it was which 
he would not allow. Yet from the stand- 
ing-point of Judaism such a distinction be- 
tween the ceremonial and moral law was 
not possible, for every thing was contem- 
plated as a divine command ; both equally 
involved obedience to the divine revealed 
will, and both required a disposition of sin- 
cere piety.f Though Paul in dififerent 
passages and references had sometinies the 

ciples of the Old Testament I cannot therefore 
adroit that, in Rom. ▼. 7, a hi^grher degree of mo- 
rality is intended by the word d>«^oc than by /i. 
KfltiPc. The opposite is evident, from the manner 
in which Paal places these words together in Rom. 
vii. 12. 

* The Pauline expression »v iutiäiwrmi hm^tt» 
Tou 9t9v t| •C>«nr roftof or t» te^o? «•£«■« r«^|, is a 
phrase which roost probably Paul very soon form- 
ed, from the pecaUar developement of his Chriatian 
conviction^ arising from the method of his ccm- 
version. 

t When Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
says that he came not to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfil, he certainly made no such 
distinction. 
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ritual, aodat otbsr times tbe moral portion | 
of the vtfiaf especially in his. thoughts, yet ! 
the same geoeial- idea lies always at the I 
basis of bis reasonings. When he had 
occasion, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
to impugn the justifying power and con- 
tinued obligation of the cenemonial law, 
still his argumentatioa proceeds on the 
whole idea of the vofM^. It is the idea of 
an externally prescribed rule of action, the 
law as commanding, bui which by its com« 
mands can never produce an internal al- 
teration in man. Satisfaction can be given 
to the law-^which indeed is true of every 
Jaw as suchr^only by perfect obedience. 
Now since no man is able to effect the 
obedience thus required by. the divine law, 
it of course pronounces condemnation on 
all aa guilty of its violation ; Gal. iii. 10. 
This, is true of the imperative moral law 
wbich is revealed in the conscience, not 
less than of particular injunctions of this 
law exhibited in the Old Testament theo- 
cratic form, as. Paul himself applies it in 
the Epistle to the Romans to the law writ- 
ten on the hearts of men, the law of con- 
science^ which, as he asserts, calls forth 
the consciousness of guilt ia those to whom 
the vofLo^ was not given in the external 
theocratic form. 

In reference to the whole idea of the 
yofM( in the revelation of the divine require- 
ments to man in the form of an imperative 
law, the apostle says, Gal. iiL 21, that if 
it could make men inwardly alive, if it 
could impart a true internal life from 
which all goodness would spontaneously 
proceed, then it would be right to speak of 
a 6^x€^o<i^^^nf| proceeding from the law. Yet 
in that case, if man were truly in harmony 
with the requirements of the law in the 
constitution of his internal life, it could not 
be properly said that he obtained a right- 
eousness available before God by the works 
of the law ; for the external supposes the 
internal ; the disposition of true righteous- 
ness is manifest of itself to the eye of om- 
niscience;* the internal cannot proceed 

* This is acknowledged by Aristotle ; on Ju t« 

/i»cU9t xryrrcu^ »rat? n tomvt« e<« Af o AiJuof ff-^. 
^«•r' iuttMt it — %T*tt9 ev;^ e T«iyr« v^'nw^ akka 
tttt ^m ir^ntim »c e< htkAiai — ir^'ttiwvn. £ib. 
Nich. ii. 3. As Paul contrasts the standing-point 
of the righteousness of the law and that of trae 
rightcousneM, so Aristotte contrasts the t« i/sre 
Twp fo/uaw «rtTtf^/uir« sroMiy, and the rC^ i;(^frr«t 



from the external, but the external must 
proceed from the internal* Still in this 
case, works corresponding to the require* 
meots of the law would be the necessary 
marks of the truly righteous and of the 
righteousness that avails before God, of 
what is tr.uly well-pleasing to God. But 
in the present condition of man, this is nOf 
where to be found. The dispositioq cor- 
responding to the requirements of the law 
does not exist in man, and an external law 
cannot produce a change internally, cannot 
communicate power for fulfilling its owi> 
commands, nor overcome the oppositioa 
that exists in the disposition. Even if a 
man be influenced by inferior ipotives, by 
carnal fear or hope, by vanity which would 
xiecommend itself to God or man, to ac- 
complish what is commanded according to 
appearance, stül the disposition required 
by the spirit of the law would be wanting,. 
The works cesuUing from such attempts, 
whether they related to the moral or ritual 
part of the vofi^o;, would want the dispoal«- 
tion which, is the mark of the genuine 
^ixaiotf'uvi) presenting itself before a holy 
God. It results from this connexion of 
ideas, that though i^a, vofMu may in therpr 
selves be works whicb really exhibit thefqU 
filling of the law, they would be considered 
by Paul as acts of a merely superficial, exr 
ternaU aqd not internal obedience, they 
would bear the impress of mere legality in 
opposition to true piety and morality. The 
Jp/a vo|j.ou are not classed with Ip/c^ iyoi.%fi 
but opposed to them ; Eph. ii. 10. Of such 
a legal righteousness he speaks when he 
says, Phil. ii. 6, that in this respect he had 
been a Pharisee without blame, though 
viewing it afterwards from the Cbristian 
standing-point he esteemed it as perfectly 
nugatory. Thus, in a twofold sense, Paul 
could say that by works of the law no man 



w^Atttn •xfltrT«, «mc I'rtfi tt^d^oy, \iym J* elov A* 
n-eoAi^tan (the f^otiiy ret tiu ?rrfvf(«Toc, from which 
aU right action mint proceed ; Rom. viii. 5). Bat 
Christianity elevates the refereoqp of the mind 
above the refleotioo of the good in the «r^acTTo^sA 
to the «vTo «yctd-or, the original source and arche- 
type of all good in Grod, to communion with God|^ 
and the exhibition of this communion in the ac- 
tions of the life. It u the dupttUion of the truly 
righteous whioh refere every thing to the glory of 
God. Morality is a manifestation and exhibition 
of the divine life. And Christianity points out 
the process of develnpement through which a 
man, by means of regeneration, may attain to 
that a|rrs whioh prodooes tba right 9^fm^it, 
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could be justified before God. Taking the 
expression works of the law in an ideal 
sense, no man can perform such works as 
are required by the law ; taking it in an 
empirical sense, there are no works which 
are really performed on the standing-point 
of the law, and correspond to its spirit and 
requirements. 

If the assertion of the insufficiency of the 
righteousness of the law be made without 
more exactly defining it, it may be sup- 
posed to mean, that the moral commands 
of the law exhibit only an inferior moral 
standing-point, and on that account can 
lead no one to true righteousness. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, our judgment 
respecting the elaims of Christianity would 
take a particular direction, and we should 
consider the exhibition of a complete sys- 
tem of morals, as forming its essential pre- 
eminence over the former dispensation. 
But from the manner in which Paul makes 
this assertion, it is evident that this is not 
his meaning. He never complains of the 
law as defective in this respect, but on the 
contrary «ulogizes it as in itself holy and 
good; Rom. vii. 12. The single command- 
ment of love which stands at the head of 
the vofM(, contains in fact every thing (Ro- 
mans xiii. 9) essential to moral perfection, 
and whoever fulfilled this would be truly 
righteous. And in the two first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, his aim is to 
prove that the Jews in relation to their vofM^, 
as well as the Gentiles in relation to the 
moral law inscribed on their hearts, were 
not wanting in their knowledge of what 
was good, but in the power of will to per- 
forvi what they knew to be good. The 
reason why the law could not produce true 
righteousness, consisted in the fact that it 
presented goodness only in the form of an 
external command, and also, in the rela- 
tion of the command to the moral condi- 
tion of those to whom the law was given. 
This leads us to the central point of the 
Pauline Anthropology; namely, human 
nature as estranged from the divine life and 
standing in opposition to the requirements 
of the law ; whether the eternal moral law, 
or the law in its outward theocratical form. 
This opposition we must now examine 
more minutely. 

That principle in human nature which 
strives against the fulfilment of the law, 
the apostle generally distingiiishes by the 



name of Ike FUsh^ and the man in whom i 

this principle predominates, or the man i 
whose mind is not yet transformed by | 
Christianity, by the name of tfapixo^ or t« ^ 
«% (fa^xo^ 9^vaiv« He represents this prin- 
ciple striving against the law as a law in 
the members, which opposes the law of 
reason ; he speaks of *< the motk>ns of sin 
in the members" which obstructed the ful- 
filment of the law acknowledged by the 
mind; Romans vii. 5. The body as the 
seat of sinful desires he calls the tfÖJ|UM «% 
«jxa^iof, Rom. vi. 6, the^ufMc r% (fo^o^, Col. ' 
ii. 1 1. Hence we might conclude, that the | 
apostle deduced sin from the opposition be- i 
tween sense and spirit in human nature, 
and that he considered evil as a necessary 
transition-point in the developement of hu- 
man nature, till spirit acquired the perfect 
ascendency. But this could not be the 
apostle's meaning, for he considered this 
conflict between reason and sense, not as 
founded in the original nature of man, but 
as the consequence of a j^ee departure from 
his original destination, as something blame- 
worthy ; and here we see of what practkail 
importance in the Pauline doctrine is 
the supposition of an original perfection in 
man and a fall from it. Hence we must 
consider in every instance, the preponde- 
rance of sensual inclination over reason, 
according to PauPs view, only as an essen- 
tial consequence of the first moral disunion. 
There are indeed many things to be urged 
against the supposition that when he spe- 
cifies the o'a^g as the source of sin, he meant 
nothing but sensuality in opposition to the 
spiritual principle in man. In Gal. v. 20, 
among the works of the (fa^g, he mentions 
divisions (Sixo^ra^tou) which cannot be at- 
tributed to sensual impulses. It is possible 
indeed to argue in favour of such an inter- 
pretation by saying, that Paul had in view 
those divisions which he traced to sensual 
impulses, to a sensual way of thinking, to 
a Judaism that adhered to sensual objects, 
and opposed the more spiritual conceptions 
of Christianity. But it appears still more 
surprising that he traces every thing in 
that erroneous tendency which he opposed 
in the church at Colossae to the (ra|^, to a 
vou^ (famxos ; and here it would be difficult 
to attnbute every thing to a sensual ad* 
dictedness, for we meet on the contrary 
with a morbid striving at freedom from the 
senses, an ascetic tendency which would 
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defraud the bodily appetites of their just 
claims. And even if in all these attempts 
we detected the workings of a refined sen* 
suality, that tendency which, while cleav- 
ing to outward objects, could not rise to 
the pure inward religion of the spirit ; still 
we find that in the Corinthian Church, also, 
the apostle traced to the (fa^ every thing 
which either openly or secretly opposed 
Christianity, not excepting even the specu- 
lative Grecian tendency, the 0'o9iav ^r^^Tv^ 
which treated the simple gospel with con- 
tempt. From all these considerations, we 
may infer with certainty that something 
more than sensuality was included in the 
Pauline idea of (fa|g. And it confirms this 
conclusion, that Paul not only uses the 
phrase xcwu avä|cjrov ^sgntairtTv as equiva- 
lent to xetra (fapta, r^girarsrv, but also em- 
ploys the designation avä^&Mro; 4'^X^^ ^^ 
equivalent to' aväjbHro^ (fagKixoe^ 1 Cor. ii. 
14. All this relates only to the opposition 
of the Human to the Divine, whether the 
<fa;| or the 4'<0C^9* against the hsTov «rvajxa. 
Paul detecteid in the philosophic conceit of 
the Greeks, which with all its striving could 
not pass beyond the bounds of earthly ex- 
istence, and satisfied itself without finding 
the highest good which alone can give true 
satisfaction to the mind, and in the arro- 
gance of tlie imaginary legal righteousness 
of the Jews, the same principle of the (fapg 
as in the thirst for sensual pleasure. There 
was a ifixput xetra (fapxttj a Sixou9<f\mi xa/ra 
(fapxa. These ideas (fapg, xoiffM^, «rvsujxa 
rov xod'jMu correspond to one another. Thus 
the term (fap^ denotes human nature gene- 
rally in its state of estrangement from the 
divine life ; and from this designation we 
cannot determine what Paul considered as 
the one fundamental tendency from which 
all the forms of sin might be deduced, or 
whether he admitted one such source. On 
this last point we find no precise explana- 
tion in his writings. But as he represented 
the ^Bift ^^, the xp*^^^ ^v> ^o he the princi- 

* P&al indeed mig^ht distinguish the nywf** f^am 
the 'luX" A0 a pewer inherent to human nature, 
which serves as an organ for the Divine, or for 
the Holy Spirit, and under that influence acquires 
a predominant activity. This may be inferred 
also from the trichotomy (a threefold division of 
man) in 1 Tbess. ▼. 23. Accordmg to that tri- 
chotoroy, the 4v;(^'»6c would be a person in whom, 
by the predominance of the lower powers of the 
louJ, the higher, the sobjecttve mw/m was de- 



ple of good in man, it is implied that the 
iauTw ^^v, the selfish tendency (the ^7« in 
relation to self, not subordinating itself to 
the religious sentiment. Gal. ii. 30,) was 
the fundamental tendency of evil. Now, 
partly because the power of the sinful prin- 
ciple in the present condition of human na- 
ture makes itself known by the conflict of 
sensual inclinations with the law acknow- 
ledged by the Spirit — ^partly because Chris- 
tianity first spread itself among those classes 
in which it had to combat most of all with 
the power of rude sensuality — partly be- 
cause the body serves as the organ of the 
sinful tendency which has the mastery in 
the soul, and the power of sinful habit con- 
tinues in it with a sort of self-subsistence 
even afier the soul has been made partaker 
of a higher ;— on all these accounts, Paul 
oAen employs the term (fapg to express the 
whole being of sin. 

Paul commonly refers to the conscious- 
ness of sin as an universal fact in human 
nature, and appeals to what every man 
may know from his own inward experience. 
By this means, his preaching every where 
found acceptance, because it was based on 
a fundamental truth, which was not re- 
ceived on tradition, nor on the testimony of 
foreign authority, but manifested itself in 
the consciousness of every individual. The 
consciousness of this schism in human 
nature, and the feeling arising out of it, of 
the need of redemption, remains in its un- 
changeable validity, independent of all his- 
torical tradition, and though man must ac- 
knowledge this schism as a given fact with- 
out being able to explain its origin. This 
internal fact, to which Paul appealed as a 
matter of immediate consciousness, we 
must distinguish from all attempts to ex- 
plain it,* which may appear untenable, 
while this fact, and the sense of a need of 



* This fact, the only one necessary to be pre- 
supposed in order to faith in a Redeemer, is in 
itself independent of all investigations respecting 
the derivation of the human race ; and as some- 
thing known by immediate inward experience, 
belongs to a province of life which lies out of the 
range of all speculation, or of inquiries into natu- 
ral science and history. And the doctrine of a 
pre-existence of souls, though insufficient to ex- 
plain this fact, leaves it untouched, or even re- 
quires to be explained by it It is essential to 
Christianity that it rests on an historical basis, 
which, in order to be acknowledged in its trua 
meaning, only presupposes experiences which 
«very dmh ean make for himself» 
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redemption springing out of it, and faith 
in a Redeemer, retain their value undimi- 
nished. Hence it is very natural, and a 
proof of the apostle's wisdom, that he treats 
in so few passages of the original perfection 
of the first man, and of the first sin, com- 
pared with the number which relate to this 
universal fact. But it by no means follows, 
that what he says on this subject has a 
merely accidental connexion with his Chris- 
tian convictions; that every thing which 
he says of the first man, only served as a 
foil borrowed from the notions in vogue 
among the Jews, to set the redeeming work 
of Christ in a more striking light by the 
contrast. We may rather affirm that this 
fact is intimately and closely connected 
with the whole Christian consciousness of 
the apostle, for it lies every where at the 
basis, where he represents this schism not 
as something included in the plan of the 
tlivine ereation itself, and necessary in the 
developement of human nature, but as 
something blameworthy. To justify the 
holiness and love of God, it must have been 
important for him to be able to say, that 
man was not created in this condition by 
God, but that it originated in an abuse of 
the freedom bestowed upon him.* 



* Krabbe, in his excellent work ** Die Lehre von 
der 5tf m/e,** p. 56, remarki, that he does not clearly 
understaDd what are m^ viewa respecting the on- 
^ination of sin in the primitive state of man. But 
U was foreign to m;^ object — since I only wished 
to dcvelope Uie doctrines of the apostle Paul in the 
form in which they were conceived and repre- 
sented by him, and their mutual connexion — to 
explain myself further on this topic, and to state, 
as I must have done as a believer in Revealed 
Religion, that, according to my conviction, the 
origin of evil can only he understood as a fact, a 
fact possible by virtue of the freedom belonging to 
a created bcinff, but not to be otherwise deduced 
or explained. It lies in the idea of evil, that it is 
an utterly inexplicable thing, and whoever would 
explain it nullifies the very idea of it. It is not 
the limits of our knowledge which make the origin 
of sin somethin^r inexplicable to ti«, but it follows 
from the essential nature of sin aft an act of firee 
will, that it must remain to all eternity an inex- 
plicable fact. It can only be understood empiru 
tally by meaHs of the moral self-consciousnese. 
TO ip^TM/ccet, irorrw etitiey «m mim, /uaxx«y A « 
wigi Tcvrou mStCt ir t» 4«;t* •»'>»o/Ufw, »r •< /m *rit 
f£:ri^f 9-M0^T«i, TSC ixn^ttxf o»T»e oir /u» m*n rvx»*» 
£p. II. Platon. Whoever in his arrogant little- 
ness can 8;itisfy himself with mutilating human 
nature, and reducing it to a minimum, with sub^ 
stituting thinking in a certain form in place of the 
whole man, may adjust after his fashion all the 
phenomena in the moral world, bat the miooa. 



But this view of the sulgect is not ad- 
missible if, as many have maintained, Paul 
exhibited the first man as a representative 
of human nature, and wished to show by 
his example how, by virtue of the original 
constitution of human nature, love of plea- 
sure appeared in opposition to the rational 
principle or to the capability for religion — 
that this is constantly repeated in the case 
of every individual in order that man, from 
the consciousness of this opposition, may 
attain through redemption to tbe efficient 
supremacy of religion in his nature. This 
chain of ideas we should certainly find in 
Paul's writings, if it could be shown that, 
in Rom. vii. 9, he alluded to and intended 
to mark the condition of original innocence; 
and how by the commandment that state of 
childlike ingenuousness was removed, and 
the slumbering love of pleasure was brought 
into consciousness, and raised to activity. 
But it cannot be proved that the apostle, 
where he speaks of an apparent freedom 
from guilt, in which the principle of sinful- 
ness, though scarcely developed, lay at the 
bottom, had in his thoughts that original 
freedom from guilt which he rather de- 
scribes as sinlessness. Certainly he could 
not have said that by one man sin came 
into the world, if, in Rom. vii. 9, he had 
assumed the existence of sin already in the 
first man according to his original constitu- 
tion, as something grounded in the essence 
of human nature. In order to reconcile 
this, something foreign must be introduced 
into Paul's train of thought, which evidently 
does not belong to it. If we proceed on 
the supposition that a freedom, in the sense 
in which it must be allowed according to 
this Pauline doctrine, and a transition fVona 
sinlessness to sin, is something inconceiva- 
ble, still we are not justified in explaining 
Paul according to a^representation of which 
no trace can be found in his writings, not 
to add that such a view is opposed to his 
moral and religious spirit, as well as to 
that of Christianity in general ; for accord- 
ing to it, the consciousness of freedom, and 
the sense of guilt connected with it, could 
be nothing else than a necessary deceptioa 
imposed by the Creator himself in the de- 
velopement of human nature ; an unavoida- 
ble illusion in the consciousness of each ia- 
dividual. 



querable voice of Nature will know how to aaaert 
her rights againat all such fine-spun theories. 
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The sin of the first man occupies so im- 
portant a position in Paul's views, because 
it was a free act from which a course of 
life proceeded, contradicting the original 
moral nature of man or the image of God 
in man. When he says, Rom. v. 12, 
•* By one man sin entered into the worid," 
we shall most naturally understand it (as 
he adds no other limiting clause) in this 
manner ; that the sinful tendency of the 
will, or the opposition between the human 
and the divine will, now first made its ap- 
pearance in the hitherto sinless human 
nature, and propagated itself with the de- 
vetopement of the race from this first point. 
This is according to a law which regulates 
the propagation of human kind as a whole, 
and in particular tribes, nations and fami- 
lies, without which there could be no his- 
tory, no developement of human kind as a 
race. And, in fact, we see Paul applying 
the same law, when he contemplates evil 
in its combined and reciprocal effects on the 
great *mass of mankind, the collective body 
of Jews or Greeks. 

All men have sinned, since they have 
followed the sinful tendency that has passed 
upon them through the developement of the 
race. In this sense, Paul says that by the 
disobedience of one many became sinners.' 

* It is now indeed renerally acknowlcd^, that 
in the last clause of Rom. v. 13, the relative pro. 
noan cannot be referred to Adam. It is not evi. 
dent to me (as Rotbe, p. 32 of his acnte essay on 
this passasre, Wittenberg, 1836, has maintained), 
that •<?• f cannot be translated ^'for that ;" the 
original liieaning of this preposition with the da- 
tive, bv means of which it expresses something 
conditional, an accompaniment^ easily passes into 
the sign of a certain causal relation ; and as tTrt 
with a dative signifies this, hence i^* y bv an 
attraction may signify »* for that,'* •• because that" 
This meaning is certainly to be adopted in 2 Cor. 
V. 4. What Rothe, p. 25, has said against this 
construction in the last passage is quite untenable. 
Nor does Philipp, i. 21^4, contradict this inter. 
pretation, for anxiety after eternal lifo by no 
means excludes the repugnance necessarily found, 
cd in human nature against the conflict with 
death. Man would always prefer passing to a 
higher state of existence without so violent a pro. 
cess of transition, and the ßnf*U^<u is certainly 
(what Rothe denies) quite as necessary and cop. 
stant a mark of the Christian life as the tartwo^th. 
I will readily allow that Paul has made use of 
this expression in the Romans to designate oaus. 
ality, since it corresponds more than any other to 
the form under which he is here thinking of cans, 
ality. The first original causality is the sin of 
Adam—the secondary cause, the connecting link 
for this oontinoatioD of death from Adam, is the 



He also connects sin and death together, 
and affirms that with sin death came into 
the world, and had propagated itself among 
all men. Now, according to Paul's views» 
this cannot be understood of an essential 
change in the physical organization of man, 



sinning of individuals, on which the conneiion 
between sin and death, subjectively considered, 
depends. But if the it* » be not referred to Adam, 
still the passage mi^ht be so taken that the impu» 
tation of Adam's em would be maintained by it, 
if either the »fcc^Tet is referred to the participa- 
tion of all in Aidam*s sin, (which yet would be en- 
tirelv arbitrary, since no more definite expression 
is added to indicate that the apostle is speaking of 
the sinning of all in one), or the i^* y is under- 
stood in Rolhe's sense. The reasoning of the 
aposüo would then be this : . Men sirniMl indeed 
from the time of Adam to the appearance of the 
Mosaic law, but they did not sin like Adam by 
the violation of a positive law, and without a law 
there can be no imputation of sin. Consequently, 
to that time, not men's own sins, but only that sm 
of Adam was punished as the common guilt of 
humanity ; only in this relation could deatn affect 
them as a punishment of sin. But Paul could not 
say this without contradicting what he had as- 
serted a little before ; for he had distinctly shown, 
that the want of an outward theocratic law by no 
means excused the Gentiles in their sins, since its 
place was supplied by the divine law revealed in 
their consciences ; and always when he refers to 
the consciousness. of guilt in men, he appeals to 
this internal judgment on their own sins, without 
taking account of Adam's sin as reckoned to the 
whole human race. And if, with Rothe, we dis- 
tinguish a positive juridical connexion formed by 
imputation between sin and death, from an inter- 
nal, real, natural, and therefore immediate con. 
nexion, (which is a leadinsr idea in his essay, and 
expressed folly in p. 54), this self.contradiction in 
Paul would not be obviated, for the divine impu- 
tation and the voice of conscience, the internal 
sense of guilt, are correlative ideas. The voice 
of conscience, in the internal sense of guilt, is 
nothing else than the subjective revelation of the 
divine imputation ; and as Paul assumes the first 
independenüy of a positive laW, he must therefore 
assume the second as something independent of 
positive law, as he himself developes it in Rom. ii. 
14-16, and also marks the connexion between sin 
and death established by the divine justice, and 
manifested as such in the consciences of men; 
Rom. i. 32. If we allow Paul to be his own in. 
terpreter, we shall find the train of thought in 
Rom. V. id, 14, to be tlie following. He brings 
forward the objection that the sin of Adam had 
reigned in the world till Moses, although no posi- 
tive law was in eiistence, and without law there 
could be no imputation of sin. He repels this ob* 
jection by the fact, that death still reigned even 
over those who had not sinned like Adam against 
a positive law. This fact is an objective evidence 
of imputation, and, as is evident from the pre. 
ceding remarks, this imputation approves itself to 
be just in the conscience, which exhibits men ae 
transgressors of an undeniable divine law. 
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and that the body by that event first be* 
came mortal inatead of immortal, for he 
expressly asserts the opposite in 1 Cor. xv. 
45, sinoe he attributes to the first man a 
tfufAtt X'*''^^^' 4^"'^^* ^^ contrast with the 
ifufut «veujxotrixov of the resurrection. 

This change, therefore, can only relate 
partly to the manner in which our earthly 
existence would terminate, the forcible dis- 
ruption of the connexion between soul and 
body which we designate by the name of 
death, partly to the manner in which the 
necessity of such a death would appear to 
the human mind. But both are closely 
connected with one another. As life, life 
in communion with God, a divine, holy, 
happy, and unchangeable life, are ideas in- 
dissolubly connected in the New Testa- 
ment phraseology, particularly in the writ- 



* What Paul here lays of the 4v^isey of man, 
certainly relates only to the conatitntion of the 
body, which only has in it the principle of earthly 
life; he conld not mean to deei^ate by it the 
nature of man in general, as if, sinoe it had in 
itself nothing higher than an animal principle, 
and was destitate of the divine principle of life 
which was first imparted through Christ to human 
nature, it must necessarily succumb to temptation. 
That supposition which we have already combated 
would then follow, that sin was something already 
deposited in the psychical constitution of human 
nature, and a necessary link in its developement, 
which would manifest its power when onco 
«roused from its slumbers, and that sinlessness 
oould only emanate from Christ But according 
to the doctrine of Paul, the indwelling ^tZ^^ of 
the human nature itself, is to be distinguished 
from the supernatural mtv/uut, as the receptacle in 
the human soul for the operations of the Divine 
. Spirit, that which, in connexion with the super- 
natural influence, belongs to its right activity; 
see above, p. 85. Even m the spiritual nature of 
ftllen man, he recognises something^ higher as the 
4vx*- ^ cannot agree with Usteri, that, in the 
passage 1 Thess. v^ by the term «iriv^«, we are 
to understand the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
or the divine principle of life communicated by it, 
as some individualized in man. In reference to 
this, Paul could not express the wish that it might 
be preserved blameless, for in itself it could not be 
affected by any sin: wherever any thing sinful 
found entrance, it must retire. The passage in 
1 Thess. i. 19, "• Repress not the operations of the 
Divine Spirit ; lot inspiration have its free move- 
ment," cannot be considered parallel ; and as little 
the exhortation in Eph. iv. 30, not to grieve by 
evil passions the Spirit of God working in the 
souls of believers, which is very different from 
keeping it blameless and spotless. In all these 
passages, «-nv^ai is not spoken of as a property of 
man ; in the first, on the contrary, the vnufAu. is 
represented as' altogether homogeneous, as a com- 
ponenl part of human nature with the soul and 



ings of Paul and John, so, on the other 

hand, aie equally connected the ideas of 
sin, unhappiness, and death. As man in 
communion with God becomes conscious 
of a divine life raised above all change and 
death, and the thought of the cessation of 
life or annihilation is unknown ; so when 
by sin this connexion is broken, and, in 
estrangement from God as the eternal foun- 
tain of life, he becomes conscious of his 
contracted existence, the thought of death 
first springs up. Without this, the transi- 
tion from an earthly existence to a higher 
— objective in itself, and subjective to the 
mind* — would have been only the form of 
a higher developement of life. In this 
sense, Paul calls sin, the sting of death, 1 
Cor. XV. 50, by which he marks the inter- 
nal connexion between death and a sense 
of guilt ; as the wounding powör of death 
is founded in sin, death as that terrific ob- 
ject to the mind of man exhibits itself only 
in connexion with the consciousness of sin. 
Paul certainly represents a corruption of 
human nature as the consequence of the 
first sin, and admits a supremacy of the 
sinful principle in the human race, but not 
in such a manner that the original nature 
of man as the ofispring of God, and created 
in his image, has been thereby destroyed. 
Rather he admits the existence in man of 
two opposing principles — ^the predominat- 
ing sinful principle, and the divine principle 
depressed and obscured by the former, yet 
still more or less manifesting its heavenly 
origin. Hence he deduces an undeniable 
consciousness of God and an equally un- 
deniable moral self-consciousness as a 
radiation from the former. And as he re- 
cognises an original and universal revela- 
tion of Grod to the human consciousness, so 
also he acknowledges in human nature a 
constitution adapted to receive it ; as there 
is a self-testimony of God, in whom the 
spirit of man lives, moves, and exists, so 
also there is an original susceptibility in 
human nature corresponding to that testi- 

* Krahbe, in his work already quoted, although 
the premises deduced by him nrom 1 Cor. zv. A^ 
ought to have led to the same view as mine, yet 
he has opposed it, under the supposition that I 
have not admitted an objective alteration of the 
form of death, but only a subjective alteration in 
reference to the form in which it is represented to 
the mind of man. To guard against this mis. 
understanding, I have added several new observa* 
tions to render my meaning more explicit 
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mony. Tbe whole qtmIiqa as a re^aliaD 
of God, especially of his almightioess and 
goodness«* Is designed to arouse the spirit 
of man to a perception of this inward re- 
velation of Grod. But since hy the pre* 
dominant sinful tendency of man the sus- 
oeptibility for this rsTolation of God is im« 
paired, }ie has lost the ability to raise him> 
self by means of the feelings awakened by 
outward impressions to a developement of 
the idea of God, to serve as an organ for 
which is the highest destiny of the human 
spiritf Since the consciousness in man of 
an interior being, by virtue of which he is 
distinct from nature, and exalted above it, 
is capable of appropriating the supecnatu- 
lal, has been depressed by 8in,-*>8ince he 

* In Rom. L 30, Paul fint araerts in general, 
that the invisible beinf of God is manirested to 
the thinkiag spirit b^ tiie craatioii ; he then sped* 
flee the revelatiaa of his power, and adds to it the 
general term ^uirut, (on the form of this word see 
KQckert,) inclading every thins^ besides which be- 
longs to the revelation of the idea of God, to oar 
eonoeptioBs of the divine attributes to the «b^wm 
«ov dwv. We cannot deduce from the words (for 
it was not the apostle's intention to be more defi. 
nite) a special reference to any other divine attri- 
bute ; but it is not without reason that he brin^ 
ftrward the idea of Almightineas, because thw 
first st^es the reUgions consciousness on the 
contemplation of Nature, and hence the conscious- 
ness of dependence on a higher power is the pre- 
dominant sentiment in mtural Religion. Still 
we may inftr, from the term mi;^«^!«"»««? in ▼. 
31, that the goodness of God was present to his 
thoughts, which b &voured by a reference to Acts 
ziv. 17. In this result I agree with Schneeken- 
burger in his Essay on the Natural Theology of 
P^ui and its sources, ooDtained in his ** Beilragt 
Mur JRttUUung^ 4r^.*' But I cannot perceive the 
necessity for deducing the manner in which Paul 
has expressed himself from any other source than 
from tne depths of his own spirit, enlightened by 
the Spirit of Christ; and in Philo's fiu: less origi. 
nal investigations, I can find nothing which can 
serve to explain Paul's thoughts and language, al- 
though I see nothing in the use Sohneckenburger 
is disposed to make of Philo for the illustration of 
the New Testament, which tends to depreciate the 
latter; and I must entirely agree with his exoeU 
lent remarks on the relation of the Alexandrian. 
Jewish school to the appearance of Christianity. 
Ho also justly remarks, that those who in their 
lolly tiiink that they can illustrate the greatest 
revolution in the human race (the moral creation 
eifectPd by Christianity) by excerpts from Philo 
(an attempt as rational as to explain the Hving 
principle by a corpse), must serve quite a difibrent 
object from that wnieh they have proposed to them- 
•elves. 

t The oonnexion of the inward and outward re. 
vshlioB of God is probably hinted at in the phrase 
4r «urreic. Romans 1 19. 
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has enslaved hiuMelf to that natiise oveo 
.which he was destined to rule,* he is no 
longer ablo to develope the feelings excited 
in hia hreast, of de^iendenoe on a higha» 
power, and of gratitude for the blessings 
bestowed upon him, so as to believ» in aa 
Alnighty God as Creator and Goveniov of 
the world, but he allows these feelings to 
terminate in the created beings, in the 
powers and phenomena of nature by which 
they were first excited. Thus, as Paul de« 
scribes in the Epistle to the Romans, idola- 
try originated in the deification of Natwe» 
which yet implies a deprened conscious- 
ness of God, and to this, as lying at ka 
basis, Paul appealed in his discourse al 
Athens. This depiession of the conscbua- 
ness of Grod by the substitution of sensible 
objects, tended more and more to the de» 
terioration of man's moral nature ; Bom. i. 
28. Yet this, as it belonged to the essence 
of humanity, could not be entirely obliter- 
ated. It manifested itself in the conscience 
as the undeniable emanation from the con- 
science of God. According to Paul, this is 
the revelation of an internal law for the 
life, and a judgment upon it, undeniable 
by man, even should he not deduce from it 
the consciousness of that God who here 
manifests himself as a hidden legislative 
and judging power. Men, in passing judg* 
BoeBt on one another, give evidence dt the 
power of that innate law of their nature^ 
and condemn themselves ; Rom. ii. l.f 

Thus Paul represents two general prin- 
ciples in the natural man as striving against 
each other; the principle peculiar to the 

* The dominion of man over nature p r e s up poses 
in its true si^piificanoe the firee developement <^the 
knowledge of God, on whioh the elevation of the 
spirit over nature and its affinity to God is founded, 
as a means of exercising that true dominion. 

f I cannot agree with thoee who think that 
Paul, in this passage, alluded to the Jews, who 
are expressly mentioned in v. 9. Had this been 
the case, the transition ftom those of whom he 
had been speaking, the Gentiles, to this new sulv. 
ject, the Jews, must have been in sQme way mark, 
ed. But the iu only refbrs us to what immediatdly 
precedes, i. 39, whioh relates to the GentUae, thouffb 
it does not follow that Paul confined himself to Oa 
same class of Gentiles. Since whoever knows the 
law of God (according to which they who do such 
thhigs are worthy of death), and yet does what it 
forbids, cannot excuse himself, thoa oanal aOaf» 
no excuse for thyself; thou, whoever thou mayest 
be, thou who testifiest of thy knowledge of God, 
when thou judgest another, thou eondemnest thy- 
self. 
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ofispring of God, and allied to Gk^d, an im- 
planted consciousness of (rod, and (ground- 
ed on that) a nooral self-consciousness, the 
reaction of the religious and moral nature 
of roan 5 and the principle of sin; or, in 
other words, Spirit and Flesh. And as the 
former, the original nature of man is 
checked in its developement and efficiency 
by the latter, and detained a prisoner as by 
a hostile force, he describes the state of the 
natural «lan in general as one of bondctge* 
Still a distinction is (o be made between the 
diArent states of this bondage, whether 
it is conscious or unconscious ; whether the 
depressed higher nature has become un- 
conscious of its own prerogative, and of 
the restraint imposed upon it, or whether 
the sense of bondage in which man's higher 
self is held has been excited, and hence a 
longing after freedom in the developed 
higher self*consciousness. The latter is 
the state to which the apostle has affixed 
the name of bondage in the more restricted 
sense of the word, the bondage under the 
law ; a state in which the consciousness of 
the depressed higher nature is combined 
with that of the law revealing itself in it. 
Hence these two states of unconscious or 
conscious bondage are distinguished as 
living without the law, or living under the 
law. These two states the apostle describes 
in the 7th chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans ; he here depicts, in his own person, 
and from his own experience, two general 
states. 

The first state he represents as one in 
which a man lives in delusive satisfaction, 
unconscious both of the requirements of 
the holy law and of the power of the coun- 
teracting principle of sinfulness. He awakes 
from this state of security when the con- 
sciousness of the law and its requirements 
is excited. The moral ideal, which is pre- 
sented by the law to the self-consciousness 
of man, exerts an attractive influence on 
his higher nature. He feels that he can 
find satisfaction and happiness only in the 
agreement of his life with this law. But 
tl^n he sees that he has been wofully de- 
ceived, for the law when it brings forth into 
consciousness the sinful desires that had 
hitherto been slumbering in his breast, irri- 
tates them to greater activity by the oppo- 
sition of its commands. The man who is 

* The /ovXM« lit kfim^uts. 



enduring this conflict is leprasented by Pteul 
as saying, ^' The commandment that should 
have tended to life brought only death ; for 
sin which now took occasion to break forth, 
deceived me by the commandment and by 
it slew me."— Rom. vii. 10-11. The de- 
ception which was practised by the power 
of the hitherto slumbering but now ram- 
pant sinful desires, consisted in this, that 
when the law in its glory, the moral arche- 
type, first revealed itself to the higher na- 
ture of man, he was filled with earnest de- 
sire to seize the revealed ideal ; but this de- 
sire only made him more painfully sensible 
of the chasm which separated him from 
the object aAer which be aspired. Thus, 
what appeared at first a blissful ideal, by 
the guilt of death-producing sin became 
changed into its opposite. The higher na- 
ture of man aspiring afier a freer self-con- 
sciousness, is sensible of the harmony be* 
tween itself and the divine law, in whieh it 
delights ; but there is another power, the 
power of the sinful principle striving against 
the higher nature, which, when a man is 
disposed to follow the inward divine lead- 
ing, drags him away, so that he cannot ac- i 
complish the good by which alone his ' 
heavenly nature is attracted.* In the con- 
sciousness of this wretched disunion, he 
exclaims, " Who shall deliver me from this 
power of sin V^'\ After thus vividly calling 
to mind the state of disunion and unhappi« 
ness from which Christianity has set him 
free, he is carried away by emotions of 
thankfulness for redemption from that in« 
ternal wretchedness; and dropping the 
character he had for the moment assumed, 
he interrupts himself by an exclamation 
occasioned by the consciousness of his pre- 
sent state, and then, in conclusion briefly 

* By the opposition between the inner man and 
the law in the members or the flesh, Paul oertainlj 
does not mean simply the opposition between Spirit 
and Sense ; for if the spirit were really so ani. 
mated bj the good which is represented in the lav 
as it ought to be according to its oriflrinal nature 
and destination, its yolitions would be powerfol 
enouffh to subordinate sense to itself. But the 
aposUe represents the spirit as powerless, because 
a selBsh tendency predominates in the soul. Ha 
therefore intends by these terms to express the op. 
position between the depressed higher nature of 
man, and the sinful |>rinciple whiä contiok the 
actions of men. 

t Paul terms it the body of death, inaamach the 
power of evil desires manifests itself particuUrly 
m the body as the sUva of sinful habits. 
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adverts to'the state of disunion before de» 
scribed. ** I myself therefore am a man 
who with tho spirix serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin." If we 
understand the phrase, " serve the law cf 
(rody^ in the full strictness of the idea, 
more seems to be expressed by it than the 
standing-point of the natural man allows : 
for taking the words in their highest sense 
they describe such a developement of the 
whole life to God, such an animating of it 
by a practical sense of God, as must pro- 
ceed from regeneration and supposes its 
existence. But we must first of all accu- 
rately fix the meaning of (^ouXsueiv and 
vo/xo( in this passage. Both terms are used 
by Paul in a twofold manner. The funda*^ 
mental idea of ^ouXeusiv is that of a life cor- 
responding to God's law and to the con- 
sciousness, of dependence on him. But this 
consciousness of dependence may be of two 
sorts ; either one with which the tendency 
of the will harmonizes, one in which the 
man consents with freedom ; or one which 
stands in contradiction to the will. And 
so likewise in the application of the term 
Law, of which the general idea is a rule 
of life and action, 'ibis rule may be either, 
according to the second meaning of ^ouXsia, 
a rule presenting itself to the spirit of man 
from without, an outwardly commanding 
constraining law, which contradicts the pre- 
dominant internal tendency of the Will, 
and whose supremacy is therefore only ac- 
knowledged by compulsion ; or it may be 
a rule proceeding from within, founded on 
the internal developement of the life, with 
which the predominant tendency of the 
will is in perfect harmony, according to the 
first meaning of ^ouX«ia. Now the apostle 
here employs ^tuXsia in the second sense, 
and describes a state in which the con- 
sciousness of God makes its power felt in 
the opposition to the sinful tendency of the 
will, that controls the life ; for if the other 
sense of the term were intended, that un- 
happy disunion would immediately cease. 
If the consciousness of God had become 
an internal law of the life with which the 
determinations of the will were in har- 
mony, the (Tapg would no longer exercise its 
power as a determining principle of the 
life. 

No doubt the apostle took the materials 
of this description from his own experience, 
which put it in his power to delineate the 



condition in such lively ooloon. Though 
educated by pioua parents in Judaism, still 
there waa for him during childhood a pe- 
riod of ingenuous simplicity, in which thft 
consciousness of the law and of the con- 
trariety between its requirements and tha 
indwelling principle of sin, could not be 
developed with, the same clearness as ia 
maturer life. And from this first epoch of 
childhood, he was led by his Pharisaic edu- 
cation to the summit of servitude to the 
law. But he represents in his own person 
the two general standing-points of human 
developement, by which the race, as well 
as individuals, have been trained for the 
reception of redemption. He here describes 
in an individual example the use of Juda<« 
ism as the legal religion, viewed in its pe- 
culiar nature of Christianity, in reference 
to the developement of the human race. 
Very difierent was that part of Judaisn» 
which constituted the point of union be^ 
tween it and the gospel, and the aspect 
under which it might be viewed as the gos- ' 
pel veiled, the prophetic element, by which 
it was connected with the promises made 
before the giving of the law, and formed a 
continuation of them till the Redeemer 
himself appeared. As ia order to prepare 
for the reception of the Redeenaer, it was. 
needful, on the one hand, to excite a con- 
sciousness of internal disunion, and bond- 
age, and the consequent sense of a need, of 
redemption ; and on the other hand, to 
point out the relief about to be aflbrded for 
this misery, and the personage by whom, it 
would be effected ; so Judaism was in both 
these respects a divine revelation and a re- 
ligious economy preparative to Christianity. 
In confutation of the Jews and Judaizers» 
who would not recognise in Judaism a yi^ 
parative dispensation, but maintained its 
perpetual validity, the apostle evinced that 
aU the leadings of the divine government 
from the beginning of the world related to 
the fulfilment of a design embracing the 
salvation of the whole fallen race of man, 
a design of communicating among all men 
by the Messiah's redeeming grace, for the 
obtaining of which no other means would 
be requisite than surrendering themselves 
to it and receiving it by means of faith« 
There was, therefore, only one fundamea« 
tal relation between Grod and man ; on the 
part of God a revelation of his grace ia 
its promise and fulfilment $ on the part of 
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man, «n appropriation of this grace by 
fliith. The legal Judaism could make no 
alteration in this unchangeable or funda- 
mental relation between God and man, 
wfcich had been already established by the 
promises given to Abraham ; it could not 
add a new condition, such as the observ- 
•bce of the law, for Urn fulfilment of the 
promises, Oal. iii. 15, in which case the 
fulfilment of the promise would be attached 
to something that could not be performed, 
since no man is capable of observing the 
law. The law, therefore, formed only a 
preparatory, intervening economy for the 
Jewish nation,* partly designed to check in 
some measure the grosser indulgences of 
ain,t but more especially to call forth and 



maintain a vivid conacAiMisnesB' of «n.* 
Since the law put an outward check on the 
Mnful propensity, which was coiiatantly 



* To this Rom. ▼. SO, refers vo^oc frtLfucilix^tf, 
tTwv irti^A0*0tait ydi^tt, OaL Hi. 10. The in- 
ierpMftation which i faftTe here allowed of this 
passafe reqaires to be tapported against the ob- 
jections of Usteri in his *^ Entwickkelung des 
paulinUchen Lehrbegriffet" (Devdopement of the 
raoline ]>octrineB), 4th ed. p. 66, 67, and in his 
Commeiitary on the Epistle to the G^tiaas, p. 
114. The reasons aUeged by him are, that the 
idea of transgfössion presupposes the idea of law — 
that accorcHnfi' to the Pauline association of ideas, 
atn was called fbrtb by the law, the law could pre- 
vent no check to sin, but, on the contrary, mast 
Imd to hasten the outbreak of sinfulness. Paul 
would therefore contradict himself, if he said that 
the 4aw was added in order to check sin. Bat 
although Paul by describing etfxu^rut. as TMßa.o'tt, 
«onceived of it as a transgression of the law, yet 
«n without reference to mo Mosaic law might be 
so denominated in reference to the law of Grod 
revealed in the conscience. When the internal 
faw as a reyelation of God is outwardly presented 
in a liteial fbrm, It only serves to bring this oppo- 
sition into clearer consciousness, and to connter- 
wc^k the manifold influences by which this con- 
Boiousness is obscured and depressed. Indeed, the 
law, according to Paul, cannot conquer sin inter- 
nally, bat only serves to manifest it in its full ex- 
tent It can produce no troe holiness in the dis- 
position; nevertheless, we can readily conceive 
how a positive law, bringing into clearer con- 
sciousness the opposition of eood and evil, opposing 
the distinctly expressed divide will to sininl incli- 
nations, by threatening and alarming wonld check 
the outward indulgence of sinful desires, act as a 
check on nosser immorality, and promote out- 
ward mond decorom. This, it is true, can be 
attained only in a very imperftct degree by the 
law, since it has not the power of operating on 
the internal ground« from which all the outward 
manifestations of sin proceed. On the one hand, 
the law checks the grosser outbreaks of sin ; on 
the other, it occasioos that the sinflilness called 
ibrth hj opposition from its concealment, is dia- 
played in the form of particular transgression of 
the law, and a man thereby becomes conscious of 
tfiehiddeBiiiddaep]y.seat6d loot of all evil. Both 



may be represented as the work of the law; the 
check pat on the ootbreaks of smfalaess, and tfa« 
greater prominence given to it in the form of par- 
ticular transgressions of special commands. Both 
may be considered as the objects of that divine 
wisdom which gave the law to man, if we only 
keep the various references disthiKit from eack 
other. On the one hand, to prevent the total biii^ 
talization of human nature, and on the other, not 
to permit the self-deception that any other means 
<^ training can avail short of that method which 
will dSdci a radical cure. As to the first point, 
Paul marks it in Rom. iii. 23, where he says that 
men were kept as prisoners by the law, which 
agrees with what Christ says when, in the Sermcm 
on the Meant, he opposes the hoKness of disposi- 
tion attained through the gospel, to the theoeratie 
political law, which would only restrain from with- 
out the outbreaking force of evil, and with what 
he says in Matt. xix. 8, on the relation of the law 
to the 9Uha^9»A^fUL of men. Witli rsspeot to the 
other interpretation of the passage—** the law is 
added in order to make sin knowable as such, to 
bring men to a clear consciousness of it;** the 
words do not so phdnly convey this meaning. 
Acoording to that interpretation they would mean, 
^•the law was given to fkvour tran^reasions, in 
order that transgressions might take place ; the 
thought would aAer all be very obscurely ex- 
pressed, and if this were said without farther 
limitation,- it would convey such a mean estiinate 
of the law, which Paul from his standing-point 
certainly could not allow. And as Rackert justly 
remarks, the use of the article with the word v^m^ 
ßa.9%Bgf (on account of certain existing sins in order 
to put a check to them) better soits the method of 
interpretation we have followed and the oonnexioo 
of the passage, since it is the design of Paul to ac- 
knowledge tne importance of the law in its own 
though subordinate value. See Schneckenbarger*i 
review of Usteri's work on the Pauline doctrines, 
whieh agrees on this and several other points with 
our own views, in Rheinwald*s iZepertortum, Na 
vi. &.C. 

* Rom. V. SO, hit «rXfofettf-jf n AfiA^rttt^ ''so that 
sin might abound,*' that is, that the power of in. 
dwelling sin, the intuitive force of the sinful prin- 
ciple as such, might bo manifested so much more 
stronj^lj. In rererence to the developement of the 
Pauline sentiment, Fritsche, in his excellent com- 
mentary, to which I am much indebted, justly re- 
marks (p. 350), that tliis cannot be the literal 
sense of the passage, for here «fca^TM is spoken of 
as a single violation of God's law. The sense of 
the passage is, in order that transgressions may 
increase. But this most serve to make them more 
conscious of the intrinsic power of the evU princi- 
ple, by i& coming forth more distinctly in out- 
ward manifestation, as we detect in the symptoms 
of a positive disease the morbific matter which has 
been for a long time lurking in the svstem. Thns, 
Rom. vii. 13, in order that sin might show itself 
abundantly as sin ; sin in its destructive povirer, so 
that the law, in itself salutary, most bring desteoie- 
tion to man on aoooant of sm. 
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giving fresh prooft of its mfractoriness — 
as by this meftns the consciousness of 
the power of the sinAiI principle be- 
came more vivid, and hence the sente of 
need both of the forgiveness of sin and 
freedom from its bondage was awakened, 
— ^the law became a nraaSayuytii efe xp*^* 
rov. The bondage of Judaism partly con- 
sisted in the union of religion with a 
multitude of sensible forms, which could 
only typify the divine that was not yet dis- 
tinctly apprehended ; the dependence of the 
developement of the internal religious life 
on outward and sensible* objects, might 
also contribute, like the moral part of 
the law, to restrain rude sensuality, to 
awaken the internal religious sentiment, to 
arouse it to a consciousness of the bond- 
age that oppressed it, and to a longing 
after freedom.f In this aspect, the unity 
of the Moral and the Ritual in the Mosaic 
law is apparent; both belonged to this 
standing-point of religious and moral de- 
velopement, and subserved the same object. 
In the ages preceding Christianity, man- 
kind were divided into Jews and Gentiles. 
The distinction between them consisted in 
the opposition between natural develope- 
ment, and revelation among the Jews. 
God had from the beginning communicated 
and propagated the knowledge of himself 
by a connected series of revelation ; by a 
positive law, the need of a redemption was 
manifested, and promises were given with 
gradually increasing clearness of Him who 
was to justify this need ; Rom. ix. 4. The 
theocracy was here presented in the form 
of a particular nationality, until at last the 
Redeemer arose from the midst of this 
nation and verified in his own person the 
promises made to them. The Gentiles, on 
the contrary, were left to themselves, and 
shut out from the organized historical pre- 
paration of the kingdom of God. Still the 
apostle recognises, as we have here re- 
marked, an original revelation of God 
among the heathen, without which even 
idolatry could not have arisen. He pre- 
sents us with a twofold idea of divine reve- 
lation, distinguished by two names. The 

* TheM^xmr^oi viro <r« mtyu* ea <r« ^*^uttuu 
Vide p. 186. JVble. 

t Thus Peter calls the law in its whole extent, 
ooatnsted with the gnoe of redemption, **a yoke 
whiah neither they nor their fhthers were tue to 
baur.*' AetfXV.lO. 



universal revelation of öoA in the creation, 
and through that in the reason and con- 
science, in which three factors are com- 
bined—the self-revelation of God in crea- 
tion acting from without^^the adaptation 
to the knowledge of God in the spirit of 
man, (reason and conscience) — and the 
undeniable connexion of created spirits, 
with the original Spirit whose offspring 
they are, in whom they live and move and 
have their being, the foundation from which 
proceed all the movements of the higher 
life; this universal revelation the apostle 
distinguishes by the name ipavspoitfis. Reve- 
lation in a more restricted sense (which 
proceeds not from an operation of the Di* 
vine Spirit through the medium of creation 
like the former,) by means of which man 
apprehends in a divine light the truths re- 
lating to salvation, the knowledge of which 
he could not attain by his own reason,— 
Paul terms Aroxakv^tg, 

But that universal revelation, owing to 
the corruption which repressed the awa« 
kened consciousness of God,* could not be 
manifested purely and clearly; the deifi- 
cation of nature, which gained the ascen- 
dency over its partial illumination of man- 
kind, formed an opporftion against the 
element of divine revelation in Judaism 
which was implanted there in its purity, 
and presented by the providence of Grod. 
But in considering the opposition of Hea- 
thenism to Judaism, we must distinguish 
from its injurious influences that internally 
revealed law of conscience which corre- 
sponded to the positive law in Judaism«! 



* Rom. i. 18, TMf oMrdiMp «f «/b(M aemvovTir« 
••They reproMed the truth that mamfeiteditself 
to them, the cooeciooanees of troth that was 
springing np in their minds — through sin." In 
these words, Paul particularly referred to the Gten. 
tiles, though they might also be applied to the 
Jews. It was not needful ibr him to point out to 
the Jews that they oonld not allege as an excuse 
for their conduct, the want of a knowledge of God 
and of his law, since they were only too much 
disposed to pride themselves on the mere know- 
ledge of what had been revealed to them. 

t Although Paul was accustomed to form his 
connexion of y«/K»r from Judaism, and to apply it 
to the Mosaic law; ^et his Christian universalism, 
and his unfettered views of the process of human 
developement among heathen nations, led him to 
recognise every where a law of undeniable author, 
ity in the hearts of men, and to consider the kw, 
under the special Mosaic form, as the representa- 
live of the nnirersal law in foreefor «Ü mankind ; 
this k evidMH ftom Bank H. 
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Thftt law of conscience would lead to the 
knowledge of the disunion in the inner 
man, and of the need of redemption, with- 
out which Christianity could find no point 
of connexion or entrance in men^s minds, 
and as such a point of connexion Paul 
on all occasions employs it in arguing with 
the Gentiles. 

The apostle places in opposition to each 
other the Jews incorporated in the king- 
dom of Grod, and the heathen who were 
living without God ; still he does not put 
all who were living in heathenism on the 
same level. Certainly he could not say of 
every individual, what he says of the cor- 
rupt mass in general, Eph. iv. 19, that 
they had given themselves up to the indul- 
gence of their lusts with a suppression of 
ail moral feeling ; he no doubt recognised 
in the civil cmd domestic virtues of the 
heathen some scattered rays of the re- 
pressed knowledge of God. In this respect 
he says, comparing the heathen with the 
Jews, that where the former fulfilled in 
some cases the commands of the law, fol- 
lowing the law written on their hearts, they 
thereby passed sentence of condemnation 
on the Jews, to whom the positive law had 
been given, of which they boasted, but 
neglected to obey it. Not that we can 
suppose him to mean, that in any instance 
there was any thing like a perfect fulfil- 



allow that Paul, wherever he speaks of re/40(, had 
only in bis thoughla the Mosaic law ; but, on the 
oontrary, we must maintain that when he repre- 
■ents the law as one that condemns man, reveals 
his ffuilt, it appears to him as the representative of 
the divine law as it reveals itself, and is applicable 
to all mankind though less dearly. Although 
Pan], when he speaks of the curse of the law. 
Gal. iii. 13, and describes it as ** the handwriting 
of ordinances," Col. ii. 14, must have the Jews 
immediately in view, who were conscious of the 
obligation of the law, yet certainly, according to 
bis conceptions, it relates to all mankind. As 
long as the law was in force, it denounced a curse 
on all who did not obey it, as the observance of it 
was the onlj means for participating in the king- 
dom of God, and obtaining eternal life. Hence 
the curse pronounced by it must be first taken 
away, that ** the blessing of Abraham*' which re- 
lated to all mankind might come upon the Gren- 
tiles ; Gal. iii. 14. Hence also among the heathen 
the revelation of the 90^» d-wS (to accomplish which 
is the work of the law), Rom. iv. 15, must precede, 
and they must obtain the knowledge that through 
Christ they are freed from this o^y» in order to bo 
partakers of redemption. These remarks are of 
force against the views of Rdckert and Usteri^- 
6ee ^tpoeialiy their Conuaentuy on GaL iii 13. 



ment of the law. To suppose this would 
be in direct contradiction to what Paul af« 
firms respecting the consciousness of guilt 
universally awakened by the law, that it 
could only call forth a sense of sin and 
deserved punishment ; we cannot separate 
a single act from the whole life, if with 
Paul we refer every thing to the animating 
disposition, and do not form our estimat» 
according to the outward value of good 
works. Where the whole of the internal 
life was not animated by that which must 
be the principle of all true goodness, that 
principle could not perfectly operate even 
for a single moment. Still the repressed 
higher nature of man, the seat of the law 
of God, gave more or fewer signs of its 
existence. 

From the Jewish and from the Gentile 
standing-points there was only one mode 
of transition to a state of salvation, the 
consciousness of an inward disunion be- 
tween the divine and the undivine in humaa 
nature, and proceeding from that, the con- 
sciousness of the need of redemption. And 
hence there were two hindrances which 
obstructed the attainment of salvation by 
men ; either the gross security of heathen- 
ism, where the higher movements of life 
were entirely suppressed by the dominion 
of sinful pleasure, or the Jewish merit of 
works and self-righteousness, where men, 
pacifying their consciences by the show of 
devotion and of fulfilling the law, deceived 
themselves, and suppos^ that, by the me- 
chanism of outward religious exercises, or 
by the ficrformance of certain actions which 
wore the appearance of good works, they 
had attained the essence of the holiness 
required by the divine law. In reference 
to the latter, Paul says of the Jews, Rom« 
X. 3, that since they knew not the essence 
of true holiness which avails before God 
and can be imparted by God alone, and 
since they esteemed their own works to be 
genuine holiness — they could not perceive 
their insufficiency, and hence they could 
not appropriate the holiness revealed and 
imparted by God.* As the manner in 

* The Axauorvv« rw dieti here denote a right- 
eousness which avails before God, and originates 
with him, in opposition to one which men suppoee 
mav be attained by their own power and works, 
and which, though men may deceive themselves 
by false appearances, cannot stand in the sifht c»f 
a holy omniscient God. It denotas aooorSngly 
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which the Jews, insensible of their need of 
divine aid, endeavoured to attain holiness 
by the observance of the law, was the 
cause of their not attaining it ; so on the 
other hand the heathen — those, namely, in 
whom self-conceit of another kind had not 
been produced by a philosophical training 
— since no such spiritual pride counter- 
acted the feeling of the need of redemption 
in their minds, when once through parti- 
cular circumstances, inward experiences, 
or perhaps through the preaching of the 
gospel,* the voice of the law had been dis- 
tinctly heard — were easily awakened to 
this ^ling of helplessness, and thus led to 
faith in the Redeemer.f 

In another respect also, Paul compares 
the Jewish and the heathen or Grecian 
standing-points with one another. Among 
the Jews the predominance of the sensuous 
element in tlieir religious life, which, being 
unsusceptible of the internal revelation of 
divine power, sought for extraordinary 
events in the world of the senses as marks 
of the divine, a tendency which he distin- 
guished by the name of sign-seekingy was 
opposed to faith in a crucified Redeemer, 
who had appeared in *'the form of a 
servant." This revelation of the power of 
Grod, where the sensual man could per- 
ceive only weakness and ignominy, must 
have been a stumbling-block to their sign- 
seeking minds, which longed for a Messiah 
in visible earthly glory as the founder of 
a visible kingdom. Among the educated 
portion of the Greeks, on the contrary, 
that one-sided tendency, which sought only 
for the satisfaction of a love of knowledge 
in a new religion, the one-sided predomi- 
nance of speculation, which Paul desig- 
nated msdanuseeking and philosophical 
conceit — opposed faith in that preaching 

the manner in which men are justified through 
ikith in Christ, in oppoaition to the righteouaneaa 
of the law or of work& The apostle uses the ex- 
pression uvvtayncAi^ since he considers the cause 
of their not receiving what God is willing to be. 
stow, to be a spirit of insubordination, a want of 
hamtUty and aoquieioence in t^e divine arrange- 
ments. 

* Which in this connexion must present itself 
at first as a revelation of the divine wrath against 
■in. Rom. i. 18. 

' t Henoe, naturallj, as among the Jews it was 
precisely their Jiowmv fo/u*» ^auotfwuc which was 
the oause of their not attaimng true righteousness, 
•o among the heathen their /u» hmnw was the 
cause of their more easily attaining it 



which did not begin with the solution of 
intellectual difficulties, but with offering 
satisfaction to hearts that longed for the 
forgiveness of sin and sanctification ; henoe 
to this class of persons the doctrine which 
did not fulfil the expectations of their wis- 
dom-seeking tendency, and demanded the 
renunciation of their imaginary wisdom 
must have appeared as foolishness ; 1 Cor. 
i. 22-23. Thus Paul said in reference to 
the Greeks, 1 Cor. iii. 18, He who thinks 
himself wise, let him become a fool, that 
he may be able to find true wisdom in the 
gospel. To the Jews the language ad- 
dressed on the Pauline principles would be, 
He who esteems himself righteous must 
first become in his own eyes a sinner, that 
he may find in the gospel true righteous- 
ness. Thus must nations as well as in- 
dividuals be brought to their own experi- 
ence, to a sense of the insufficiency of their 
own wisdom and righteousness, in order, 
by feeling their need of help, to be in a 
suitable state for receiving that redemption 
which was prepared for all mankind ; Rom. 
xi. 32. The whole history of mankind 
has redemption for its object, and there 
are, according to the measure of the diver- 
sified standing-points of human develope- 
ment, diversified degrees of preparation ; 
but this is the central point to which the 
whole history of man tends, where all the 
lines in the developement of individual ge- 
nerations and nations meet. According 
to this, we must understand what Paul 
says, that God sent his Son into the world 
in the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4 — when 
he speaks Eph. iii. 9 of the mystery of re- 
demption as hidden from eternity in God 
—and which was to be fulfilled in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of time, Eph. i. 10. 
In the divine counsels he could not suppose 
there was a before and afler ; but by this 
mode of expression he marks the internal 
relation of the divine counsels and works 
to each other, the actual establishment of 
the kingdom of God among men by re- 
demption, the final aim of the whole earthly 
creation by which its destiny will be com- 
pletely fulfilled. This globe is created and 
destined for the purpose of being the seat 
of the kingdom of God, of being animated 
by the kingdom of God, the body of which 
the kingdom of God is the soul. The end 
of all created existence is that it may con- 
tribute to the glory of God, or to reveal 
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God ia bis glory. But in order that this 
may be really accomplished« it must be 
with consciousness and freedom, and these 
are qualities which can be found only in 
an assemblage of rational beings. It is 
such an assemblage therefore which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the kingdom of 
God, and when the reason of the creature 
has been brought by sin into a state of 
contrariety with the end of its existence. 
Redemption is a necessary condition of 
establishing the kingdom of God on this 
globe. 

Paul could not indeed have represented 
human nature under the aspect of its need 
of redemption in this manner, if he had not 
been led to the depths of self-knowledge, 
by his own peculiar developemenU But so 
far was he from mingling a foreign element 
with the doctrine of Christ, that from his 
own experience he has drawn a picture 
which every man, who like Paul has striven 
after holiness, must verify from his self* 
knowledge ; it is a picture, too, the truth of 
which is presupposed by the personal in- 
struction of Christ, as we shall find by 
reading the three first gospels. We gather 
this not so much from single expressions 
of Christ respecting the constitution of 
human nature, as from the representations 
he gives of the work he had to accomplish 
in its relation to mankind.* When he com- 
pares Christianity to leaven which was 
designed to leaven the whole mass into 
which it was cast, he intimates the neces» 
ftity of transforming human nature by a 
»aw higher element of life which would be 
infused into it by Christianity. Christ calls 
himself the Physician of mankind ; he says 
that he came only for the sick, for sinners ,- 
Matt. ix. 13; Luke v. 32. It is impossi- 
ble that by such language he could intend 
to divide men into two classes — the sick, 
those who were burdened with sin, and 
who needed his aid; — and the righteous, 
those in health and who needed not his 
assistance or could easily dispense with it ; 
for the persons in reference to whose ob- 
jections he uttered this declaration, he 
would certainly have recognised least of all 
as righteous and healthy. Rather would 
he have said, that as he came only as a 



* That the work of Christ presnpposes a condU 
tioa of corruption and helplessneas, ii acknow- 
Wdged bv De Wette ia his » Bibii$ehen JDogrMtik;' 



Physician for the sick» as a Redeemer for 
sinners, he could only fulfil his mission ia 
the case of those who, conscious of disease 
and sin, were willing to receive him as 
Physician and Redeemer; that he was 
come in vain for those who were not dis- 
posed to acknowledge their need of healing 
and redemption. Christ, when he draws 
the lines of that moral ideal afler which his 
disciples are to aspire, never expresses his 
reliance on the moral capabilities of human 
nature, on the powers of reason ; be appeals 
rather to the consciousness of spiritual in- 
sufficiency, the sense of the need of illumi- 
nation by a higher divine light, of sanctifica- 
tion by the power of a divine life ; wants like 
these he promises to satisfy. Hence in his 
Sermon on the Mount, he begins with pro- 
nouncing blessed such a tendency of the 
disposition, since it will surely attain what 
it seeks; compare Matt. xi. 28. When 
Christ, Matt, xix., Luke xvii., enjoined on 
the rich man who asked him what he must 
do to inherit eternal life — ^to "keep the 
commandments," it is by no means incon- 
sistent with what Paul asserts of the in- 
sufficiency of the works of the law for the 
attainment of salvation, but is identical 
with it, only under anotlier form and as- 
pect. Christ wished to lead this individual, 
who according to the Jewish notions was 
righteous, to a consciousness that outward 
conformity to the law by no means involved 
the disposition that was required for par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God. The 
test of renouncing self and the world which 
he imposed upon him, would lead one who 
was still entangled in the love of earthly 
things, though from his youth he had lived 
in outward conformity to the law — to feel 
that he was destitute of this disposition. 
Nor can we, from the expressions in which 
children are presented as models of the 
state of mind with which men must enter 
the kingdom of God, Matt. xix. 14, Luke 
xviii, 1Ö, infer the doctrine of the incorrup- 
tion of human nature,* partly because the 
point of comparison is only the simplicity 
and compliance of children, the conscious- 
ness of immaturity,t the disclaiming of 
imaginary pre-eminence, the renunciation 
of prejudices ; and partly because childhood 
is an age in which the tendency to sin is 



* As Bamngarten Crusius appears to do j 
» Bildi9eh€n Dogmatie," p. 363. 
t See my L^m Jmw, p. 547. 
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less developed,* but by no means implies 
the noD-existcnce of such a tendency. 
Still Christ could not have used these and 
similar expressions (as in Matt. xvii. 10) 
in 9ommendation of. what existed in chil- 
dren as an undeveloped bud, if he had not 
recognised in them a divine impress, a 
glimmering knowledge of God, which when 
brought from the first into communion with 
Christ, was carried back to its original, and 
thereby preserved from the reaction of the 
sinful principle. t And the recognition of 
a something in human nature allied to the 
divine, is implied in what Christ says of 
the eye of the spirit, of that which is the 
light of the inner man, by the relation of 
which to the source of light, the whole 
direction and complexion of the life is de- 
termined ; so that, either by keeping up a 
connexion with its divine source, light is 
spread over the life of man, or if the eye be 
darkened by the prevalence of a worldly 
tendency, the whole life is involved in dark- 
ness. But as we have seen, Paul presup- 
poses such an undeniable and partially il- 
luminating knowledge of God in human 
nature, and this assumption is supported by 
what he says of the various degrees of 
moral developement among mankind. 

The idea of the need of redemption leads 
us to the work of redemption accomplished 
by Christ. Paul distinguishes in the work 
of Christ, his doing and his suffering. To 
sin, which from the first transgression has 
reigned over all mankind, he opposes the 
perfect holy life of Christ. To the evil 
whose consummation is death, representing 
itself as punishment in connexion with sin 
by virtue of the feeling of guilt and con- 
demnation founded in the conscience, he 
opposes the sufferings of Christ as the 
Holy One ; which, as they have no refe- 
rence to sins of his own, can only relate to 
the sins of all mankind, for whose redemp- 
tion they were endured. In reference to the 
former, Paul says, in Rom. viii. 3, that 
what was impossible to the law, what it 



• On this account Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, speaks 

of a nVtA^M T» tLttKUL, 

t The qualities which Christ attributes to chiU 
dren, are entirely opposed to a harsh Augustinian 
theology, and the gloomy view of life founded upon 
it, although this must be recognised as relatively 
a necessarv step in the developement of the Chris- 
tian life, in reference to certain circumstances, 
and as the root of important phenomena in the 
history of the church. 
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was unable to effect owing to the predomi-^ 
Bant sinfulness in human nature, (namely 
to destroy the reign of sin in human nature, 
which the law aimed to effect by its holy 
commands), was accomplished by God, 
when he sent his Son into the world in that 
human nature which hitherto had been 
under the dominion of sin, and when he 
condemned sin, that is despoiled it of its 
power and supremacy, and manifested its 
powerlessness in that human nature, ov^ 
which it had before reigned, in order that 
the requirements of the law might be fuU 
filled in believers, as those whose lives 
were governed not by sinful desire but by 
the Spirit, the divine vital principle of the 
Spirit that proceeded from Christ.* Paul 
does not here speak of any particular point 
in the life of Christ, but contemplates it as 
a whole, by which the perfect holiness rei 
quired by the law was realized. Thus the 
reign of holiness in human nature succeeds 
to the reign of sin, the latter is now de<» 
stroyed and the former established object- 
ively in human nature ; and from this ohm 
jective foundation its continued develope- 
ment proceeds. And in no other way can 
the human race be brought to fulfil their des- 
tiny, the realization of the kingdom of Gocft, 
which cannot proceed fromsin and estrange« 
ment from God, but must take its commence'» 
ment from a perfectly holy life, presenting 
a perfect union of the divine and the huntan. 
The Spirit of Christ, from which this reali- 
zation of the ideal of holiness proceeded in 
his own life, is also the same by which the 
life of believers, who are received into his 
fellowship, is continually formed according 
to this archetype. In Rom. v. 18, Paul 
opposes to the one sin of Adam the one 
holy work (the kv 5ixaiwjxa) of Christ« 
And if, induced by the contrast to the one 
sin of Adam, he had in view one act es- 
pecially of Christ, the offering up of him- 
self, as an act of love to God and man, and 

* The other interpretation of this passage, ac- 
cording to which it means that Christ bore for 
men the punishment attached to sin by the law, 
appears to me not to be favoured by the context, 
for it is moat natural to refer the ee/v?ccTor tev Hoyuou 
in the first clause to the xATAH^mtf rnf «t/uet^TiAir 
in the last. But this will not suit if we take the 
first in the sense of condemning and punishing, 
for it was precisely this which the law could do ; 
but to condemn sin in the sense in which the word 
is used in John xvi. 11, and <zü. 31, the law waa 
prevented from doing by the oppontion of the aa^(. 
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of voluntary obedience to God, still this 
single act, even according to Paul's state- 
ment, ought not to be considered as some- 
thing isolated, but as the closing scene in 
harmony with the whole, by which he com- 
pleted the realization of the ideal of holi- 
ness in human nature, and banished sin 
from it. In this view indeed the whole 
life of Christ may be considered as one 
holy work. As by one sin, the first by 
which a commencement was made of a 
life of sin in the human race, sin, and with 
sin condemnation and death, spread among 
all mankind ; so from this one holy life of 
Christ, holiness and a life of eternal hap- 
piness resulted for all mankind. This 
holy life of Christ, God would consider as 
the act of the human race, but it can only 
be realized in those who, by an act of free 
self-determination, appropriate this work 
accomplished for all, and by this surrender 
of themselves enter through Christ into a 
new relation with God ; those who through 
faith are released from the connexion with 
the life of sin propagated from Adam, and 
enter into the fellowship of a holy life with 
Christ. Since they are thus in union with 
Christ, in the fellowship of his Spirit, for 
his sake they are presented as ^jxcum before 
God, and partake of all that is indissolubly 
connected with the holiness of Christ and 
of bis eternally blessed life. In this sense, 
Paul says that from the one &xaiojfMb of 
Christ, objective dixaicjo'if and the conse- 
quent title to ^cjif) comes upon all (Rom. v. 
18); that by the obedience of one many 
shftll be made righteous (v. 19); in this 
latter passage, he probably blends the ob- 
jective and the subjective ; the objective im- 
putation of the ideal of holiness realized by 
Christ, founded in the divine counsels, or 
the manner in which the human race ap- 
pear in the divine sight; and the conse- 
quent subjective realization, gradually de- 
veloped, which proceeds from faith. 

With respect to the second point, the 
sufferings cf Christ as stcch, we find this 
(not to mention other passages where this 
idea forms the basis) distinctly stated in 
two places. In Gal. iii. 13, aHer the apos- 
tle had said that the law only passed seo- 
tence of condemnation upon men* who had 



* Althouffh the nse of »^£c (GaL iii. 1 3) and the 
oontrast with the i^r«« V. 14, make it probable that 
Paul had the Jews chiefly in hit thoughts, yet this 



shown that they were guilty of violating 
it, he adds, that Christ has freed them from 
this condemnation since on their accoint 
and in their stead* be had borne this con- 
demnation, by suffering the punishment of 
the cross as a person accused by the law. 
The second place is 2 Cor. v. 21. Him 
who knew no sin, the sinless one, God has 
made sin for our sakes (the abstract for the 
concrete) ; he has made him a sinner, he 
has allowed him to appear as a sufferer on 
account of sin, that we might become 
through him the righteousness of God, that 
is, such as may appear before God as 
righteous; that therefore as Christ the 
Holy One entered by his sufferings into 
the fellowship of our guilt, so we sinners 
enter into the fellowship of his holiness. 

In accordance with these views, Paul di- 
vided the life of Christ into two parts. At 
first Christ presented himself as a weak 
mortal, although conscious of possessing a 
divine nature and dignity, submitting to all 
the wants and limitations of earthly hu- 
manity, partaking of all those evils which 

by no meant excladet a reference to mankind in 
general ; (agreeably to what we have already said 
respecting the ideal and universal relation of the 
law.) Paul indeed says particularly of the Jewt, 
that they could not attain righteousness h^ the 
law, as they expected, but, on the contrary, it de- 
nounced its curse against them, from which they 
must first be freed. But since the ?o/uoc corre« 
spends to the universal law written on the heart, 
6o also this curse pronounced by the law corre. 
spends to the sentence of condemnation which that 
internal law pronounces in the consciences of men. 
The curse is only first expressly pronounced among 
the Jews, and presented more distinctly to their 
consciousness ; just as the express promises were 
first made to them. See the excellent remarks in 
Bengel's Gnomon. On this supposition, the na- 
tural connexion between v. 13 and 14, is apparent, 
which is founded in the thought that the heathen 
must be first freed from the curse which rests on 
them as sinners, in order that the blessing which 
was to extend itself from Abraham to ul man- 
kind, and which could not be fulfilled in those who 
were estranged froih God by guilt, might be fill, 
filled in them. The same sentiment, though ex- 
pressed in another form, occurs in all the passages 
where it is said that all need forgiveness of sins. 
At in PauPs mind, there was a common reference 
to Jews and Gentiles, he joins them together in the 
** Xttßmjuin** And afterwards be says, that Christ 
when he appeared among that nation who typified 
the theocracy for the whole human race, and satis, 
fied the requirements of the law, performed this 
for the whole human race, who therefore were 
brouffht into a filial relation to Grod. 
* Both these ideas may be included in the vwf> 
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afSsct human nature in connexion with sin, 
and as the punishment of sin, so that in 
his outward appearance and condition he 
placed himself entirely on a level with men 
suffering on account of sin. The consum- 
mation of this state was the crucifixion, as 
the consummation of the misery entailed by 
sin is presented in death. The second part 
was the life of Christ risen and glorified, in 
which his unchangeable divine and blessed 
life reveals itself in perfection, corresponding 
to that perfect holiness which he manifested 
on earth — for as sin and death, so are sin- 
lessness and a life of eternal blessedness 
correlative ideas in Paul's writings ; and as 
in Christ's risen and glorified humanity, 
that divine life is presented which corre- 
sponds to perfect holiness, so it is a practi- 
cal proof that he in the earlier portion of 
his life, fulfilled the law of holiness in and 
for human nature, and, by enduring the suf- 
ferings incurred through sin, effected the re- 
lease of mankind from the guilt and punish- 
ment, and has assured to them eternal life, 
which will be communicated to all who en- 
ter into fellowship with him by faith.* Thus 
it is declared in 2 Cor. xiii. 4, that though 
Christ was crucified owing to human weak- 
ness, the crucifixion was the closing point 
of his life in the participation of human 
weakness— yet since his resurrection, he 
enjoys a life of divine power without any 
mixture of human weakness. In Rom. vi. 
16, the death of Christ is spoken of as bear- 
ing a relation to sin — as an event which, 
but for sin, would not have taken place, 
and had for its only object the blotting out 
of sin ; and that having perfectly attained 
that end, it was not to be repeated. The 
earthly life and sufferings of Christ bear a 
relation to sin, as being the means of re- 
deeming the human race from it. But now 
the risen and glorified Saviour, having 
once completed the redemption of human 
nature, is separated from all relation to sin 
and the evils connected with it, and exalted 
above all conflicts and earthly weakness, 

* An illottration of PauPs lau|pitge may be 
found in an Epistle of Constantine, relating to 
■ome ChriBtians who eagerly seized on an oppor- 
tunity of returning from exile to their native 
country, oiof itnrayfjiA ti tn? *f^«vo#or miweLfuimt, 
Euieb, de vita UomtatUin, ii. 31, and the words of 
Eusebios himself, Hitt, EecltB. viii. 12, respecting 
those who preferred, rather than surrendering 
themselves to the heathen, tot d'«f«Tef h^tiyfUL 



lives in divine power and bl^sedness, to 
the glory of" God. He ]fio longer endures 
the sufferings to which human nature be- 
came subject by sin, and he needs to per- 
form nothing more for the extinction of sin» 
' having done this once for all. There re- 
mains only his positive operation for the 
glory of God, without the negative refer- 
ence to the extinction of sin. Consck>us 
of his divinity, he did not eagerly retain 
(Phil. ii. 6) equality with God for the mere 
exhibitioft of it, but divested himself of the 
divine glory which appertained to him, pre- 
sented himself in the form of human de« 
pendence, humbled himself and beoame 
obedient unto death, even the ignominious 
death of the cross. Wherefore— on ac- 
count of this perfect obedienoe rendered 
under all human weakness and suffering-— 
God has exalted him to the highest dignity 
and rule in the kingdom of G^. Accord- 
ing to this train of ideas, as the sufierings 
of Christ are represented as having a re- 
lation to sin, so his resurrection is adduced 
as a practical evidence of the freedom from 
sin and the justification bestowed by him, 
by virtue of the connexion existing, not 
only between sin and death, but between 
righteousness and eternal life. And in 
reference to the importance of the resur- 
rection of Christ, as an objective proof of 
the release of human nature from the guilt 
of sin and the death that it involved, the 
apostle says in 1 Cor. xv. 17, " If Christ 
be not risen, ye are yet in your sins." 
Prom this connexion of ideas it follows, 
that the sufierings of Christ must always 
be considered in union with his whole life 
and as the close and consummation of it ; 
and with a twofold reference which, ac- 
cording to the Pauline doctrine, they bear 
to the completion of the work of redemp- 
tion, namely — the appropriation of human 
guilt, by entering into the suffering condi- 
tion of man — and the perfect realization of 
the moral law. And therefore, when Paul 
speaks of what Christ effected by his blood 
and his cross, one single point which forms 
the consummation and the close of the 
whole stands for that whole, according to 
a mode of expression common to the sa- 
cred writers, though in its full significance 
it can be understood only in connexion 
with all the rest. 

As the result of this work of Christ for 
sinful mankind, Paul specifies reconcilia- 
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tion with God, redemption, justification. 
With respect to the idea of reconciliation, 
it cannot have been conceived by Paul as 
if men had been objects of the divine wrath 
and hatred, till Christ appeasing the divine 
justice by his sufferings, by his timely in* 
tervention reconciled an ofiended God to 
mankind, and made them again the objects 
of his love; for the plan of redemption 
presupposes the love of God towards the 
race that needed redemption, and Paul con- 
siders the sending of Christ, and his living 
and sufiering for mankind, as the revela- 
tion of the superabounding love and grace 
of God; Eph. iii. 19; Titus iii. 4; Rom. 
¥. 8, viii. 32. And this counsel of God's 
love he represents as eternal, so that the 
notion of an influence on God produced in 
time falls to the ground, since the whole 
life and sufierings of Christ were only the 
completion of the eternal counsel of divine 
love. Therefore Paul never says,* that 
God being hostile to men, became reconciled 
to them through Christ, but that men who 
were the enemies of God became recon- 
ciled to him ; Rom. v. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 16. 
Thus he calls on men to be reconciled to 
God ; 2 Cor. v. 20, The obstacle exists 
on the side of men, and owing to this they 
do not receive the revelation of the love of 
God into their self-consciousness ; and 
since by the redeeming work of Christ this 
obstacle is taken away, it is said of him 
that he has reconciled man to God, and 
made him an object of divine love. 

From what has been said, we may at- 
tach merely a subjective meaning to recon- 
ciliation ; and the ideas presupposed by it 
of enmity with God and of God's wrath, 
may appear to be the only indications of 
subjective relations, in which man finds 
himself in a certain state of disposition to- 
wards God — indications of the manner in 
which God presents himself to the con- 
science of a man estranged from him by 
sin, or the manner in which the knowledge 

* If we only reflect apon the connexion of the 
objecti?e and the subjective in the doctrine of Paul 
respecting the reconciliation of men with Grod, it 
will easily appear that this passage is not charge- 
able with that want of logical connexion and clear, 
ness of conception, which one of the most noted 
expositors of the Pauline Epistles — ^ROckert — 
fancied that he found in it ; the love of truth has, 
however, led this estimable man to a more correct 
view, and in the last edition of his able Commen. 
tary on the Romans, he has improved his analysis. 



of God must develope itself in connexion 
with the consciousness of guilt. Thus by 
the term Reconciliation only such an in- 
fluence on the disposition of man may be 
denoted, by which it is delivered from its 
former state, and placed in another relation 
towards God. Since Christ by his whole 
life, by his words and works, and espe- 
cially by his participation in the sufferings 
of humanity, and by his sufierings for men, 
has revealed God's love towards those who 
must have felt themselves estranged from 
him by sin — and has exhibited his suffer- 
ings as a pledge of the forgiving love of God, 
and his resurrection as a pledge of the eter- 
nal life destined for them, — thus he has kin- 
dled a reciprocal love and childlike confi- 
dence towards God in the souls of those who 
were unable to free themselves from the state 
of disquietude which was produced by the 
consciousness of guilt. The reconciliation of 
man to God (according to this view) con- 
sists in nothing else than the alteration of 
disposition arising from the revelation of 
God's love towards fallen humanity, which 
this revelation produces in their self-con- 
sciousness. Still it is supposed that the 
reconciliation of man to God is not the re- 
sult of any amendment on the part of the 
former, but the amendment is the result of 
the reconciliation, since through the new 
determination of the self-consciousness by 
means of love and confidence towards God, 
an altogether new direction of the life, 
the source of all real amendment turned 
towards God and away from sin is pro- 
duced. According to this view also it is 
presupposed that man, who felt himself 
estranged from God by sin, finds in him- 
self no ground of confidence towards God, 
and requires an objective ground, a practi- 
cal revelation to which his own self-con- 
sciousness can attach itself, in order to ex- 
cite and support his confidence. This lat- 
ter is, without doubt, a leading point of the 
Pauline system, as it is of the doctrine of 
the New Testament in general. All the 
exhortations and encouragements of the 
apostle proceed continually from a reference 
to the practical revelation of God's re- 
deeming love. Nor can it be a valid ob- 
jection, on the other hand, that Paul, in 
2 Cor. V. 20, addressing those who were 
already believers, and calling on them to 
be reconciled to God, meant that by amend- 
ment they entered into a new relation to 
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God, and were brought out of their former 
state of enmity ; for it makes here no dif- 
ference whether Paul is speaking to those 
who had already professed Christianity, or 
to those with whom this was not the case. 
In every case according to his conceptions,* 
the believing appropriation of the recpnci- 
liation of man with God effected through 
Christ was accompanied by a new direc- 
tion of the life, and where this did not en- 
sue, it was a sign that the believing appro- 
priation had not taken place, and the man 
was still destitute of that reconciliation with 
God from which amendment proceeds. In 
that very passage Paul does not say. Amend 
yourselves in order that you may be re- 
conciled to God ; but rather, Let not the 
grace of reconciliation appear to be in vain 
for you, as if you had not appropriated it. 
By Christ's offering up his life for man 
estranged from God, man is objectively 
reconciled to God. God has removed that 
which made the separation between himself 
and man. But what has been objectively 
accomplished for all mankind, must now 
be appropriated by each individual and thus 
become subjective. Hence, according to 
these different points of view, Paul could 
say-^" Be ye reconciled (subjectively) to 
God," and " We are reconciled (objective' 
ly) to God by the death of his Son ;" Ro- 
mans V. 10. 

But those views in conformity to which 
the life and sufferings of Christ are con- 
sidered merely as a manifestation of God's 
love, and the reconciliation effected by. him 
as the subjective influence of this mani- 
festation on the human heart — ^appear by 
no means adequate to the meaning of the 
Pauline declarations already quoted re- 
specting the redemption of Christ. And 
although the gross anthropopathical notion 
of God's reconciliation with man, is evi- 
dently inconsistent with Paul's train of 
ideas, it does not follow, that by the ex- 
pression reconciliation, only a subjective 
change in the disposition of man is de- 
noted, for we are by no means justified in 
explaining the correlative ideas of an en- 
mity with God, and a wrath of God merely 
as subjective, and among the various de- 
signations of the divine attributes connected 
with them, acknowledge a reality merely 
in the idea of the laoe of God. On the 



* This is distinctly marked by his exhortation 



contrary, the common fact of human con> 
sciousness, according to which a man ad- 
dicted to sin feels himself estranged from 
God, and cannot get rid of the feeling of 
his guilt and ill-deserts, reveals to us a 
deeper objective ground in the moral con« 
stitution of the universe and in the essence 
of God. In this universal fact, we have a 
witness of the revelation of God's holiness 
in the consciences of mankind, which is as 
undeniable as the revelation of bis love. 
By the " lorcUh cf Gody^ though in an an- 
thropopathical form, something objective 
and real is signified, which is not fully ex- 
pressed by the idea of punishment, but in- 
cludes what is the ground of all punish- 
ment, (on which account this phrase " the 
wrath of God" is sometimes used to express 
merely punishment), the ground of the 
necessary connexion between sin and evil, 
the absolute contrariety existing between 
God as the Holy One and sin.* God re- 
cognises evil as evil, as that which stands 
in contrariety to his holiness, rebels against 
him and his holy order, and would exist 
independent of him. The mode in which 
God recognises evil, is also a sentence of 
condemnation upon it, and is a proof of its 
powerlessness and wretchedness. Evil is 
denied, if not contemplated as something 
occupying the place of God. 

Thus in the mode by which man is freed 
by the love of God from that unhappy re- 
lation to God, in which he stands owing to 
the divine holiness, the love of God reveals 
itself only in connexion with his holiness, 
or as holy love. This connexion is pointed 
out by Paul in Rom. iii. 24. In this pas- 
sage, he contrasts the revelation of God's 
holiness at that time by the publication of 
the gospel, and the non-punishment of past 
sins before the appearance of the gospel. 
By the «'ocfstfi^ «ruv oifMc^fxardjv and the 
olvo;^ rou ^6ou, he understands the manner 
in which the conduct of God was mani- 
fested in reference to sin before the publi- 
cation of the gospel, especially towards the 
heathen world, who knew nothing of the 
Old Testament revelations of the holiness 
of God in opposition to sin, and also to- 
wards the Jews, who, notwithstanding 
these testimonies in the delay of the divine 
judgments for their sins, instead of inter- 
preting the long-suffering of God as a call 

* Compare Twesten^s Dogmalik^ ii. p. 146, 
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to repentance, were sunlrin carnftl security. 
We may compare with this, Paul's lan- 
guage in Acts xvii. 30, speaking of the 
times of ignorance that God had over- 
looked. Though this is to be understood 
only relatively, in reference to the different 
standing-points of historical developement, 
for Paul recognised, as we have already 
shown, in the moral nature of the heathen, 
a revelation of the divine law, of the divine 
holiness and punitive justice. But under 
their peculiar circumstances, there was 
from a kind of necessity a general obscu- 
ration of that religious and moral know- 
ledge by which their thinking and acting 
was regulated. This induced on the part 
of God a passing over, a non-imputation 
of ofiences; though the reckoning taken 
of transgressions would never go beyond 
the measure of the possible knowledge of 
the law; Rom. v. 13. Thus there may 
be a chargeableness and a non-chargeable- 
ness under different aspects, by which the 
apparent contradictions in Paul's language 
may be reconciled. 

Paul in Rom. iii. 25, declares that for 
both the Jews and heathens a revelation of 
the divine wrath must precede the revela- 
tion of the grace that forgives sin. The 
«rapetfi; denotes only what was negative 
and temporary, the non -punishment of past 
sins on the part of God ; so that the sense 
of the guilt of sin is not presupposed, and 
the removal of that sense is not ef&cted.* 
The aq>s(fis, on the other hand, denotes oö» 
jectivdy that act of God by which sin is 
really forgiven, that is, is considered in re- 
lation to God and the moral constitution of 
the universe as not existing ; and, svhjec^ 
tivdy, that operation in the heart of man 
by which it is really freed from the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; this means far more 
than the non-punishment of sin during a 
certain period. In those to whom this act 
of God relates, the consciousness of guilt 
and of the divine ^p/ii, the subjective reve- 
lation of the divine punitive justice, is pre- 
supposed ; and the operation that takes 
place in their dispositions necessarily im- 
plies forsaking a life of sin, and the renun- 
ciation of all fellowship with sin. Accord- 
ing to the connexion of ideas in Paul's 



* In Bcholutic laii|raage, Ttf^iric may bo referred 
to the wduntaB Hgni, and a^trtf to the voUtntat 
beneplaeitL 



mind, we are led to take this view of the 
subject. In contract with the former ap- 
parent overlooking of sin on the part of 
God, the holiness of God at this time is 
now manifested by his openly exhibiting 
Christ, through his offering up of himself^ 
as a reconciler or sin-offering for the sins 
of mankind, so that he verified himself as 
the Holy One, and permits every one to 
appear before him as holy,* who shows 
that he is in fellowship with Christ by 
faith. The holiness of God manifests itself 
(according to the Pauline connexion of 
ideas already noticed) in the life and death 
of Christ in a twofold manner. First, in- 
asmuch as he completely realized (in op- 
position to sin which had hitherto been pre- 
dominant in human nature) that holy law 
to which the life of man was designed to 
correspond, — made satisfaction to the moral 
order of the universe, and glorified God in 
that nature which was originally designed 
to glorify him. God has verified himself 
as the Holy One, since he forgives sin only 
on the condition of the perfect fulfilment 
of the law ; he has shown that he remits 
nothing from the requirements of perfect 
holiness, and we always bear in mind that 
this remission to those who through it ob- 
tain justification, is not a mere outward 
act, but becomes in all the cause and 
pledge of the fulfilment of the law. Se- 
condly, inasmuch as Christ, as perfectly 
holy, underwent those sufferings which 
the divine holiness considered as punitive 
justicef in its opposition against sin, had 



* That we ought not to translate 4u«iiot rights 
eous, but AoZy, appears from that meaning of this 
word which lies at the basis of /jxeuovr, to declare 
a person /<«auoc* 

t That divine attribute which reveals itself in 
the necessary connexion of sin and evil, is found- 
ed in tho reaction of the holiness of God a^&inst 
sin (=s the wrath of God), exhibits itself m the 
reaction of the moral order of the universe agf&inst 
evil, whence punishment proceeds. If punishment 
is conceived of merely as a means of amendment, 
and this is supposed to comprehend all that is in- 
tended by it, this is a degradation of a rational 
being and of morality makinff it mechanicaL But 
if punishment is viewed at first as a revelation of 
the divine justice, as an objective reaction of the 
moral order of the universe against evil, another 
mode of viewing it also presents itself, according 
to which the punishment necessary in itself is ap- 
pointed by the love of God, in order, since punish- 
ment and sin stand in this internal connexion 
wiih one another, to lead thereby to a conscioos- 
ness of sin and guilt, to make rational oreatoreB 
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suspended over human nature. We are 
not to conceive of this, as if God arbitra- 
rily imposed these sufferings, or Christ had 
arbitrarily subjected himself to them ; but 
that it was grounded on the assumption of 
human nature in its present condition and 
relation to God— as the divine punitive 
justice revealed itself to them who were 
suffering the consequences of sin — and thus 
it was accomplished through the historical 
developement of the life of Christ devoted 
to conflict with the sin that reigned in the 
human race, and through his condescend- 
ing to their condition from the sympathy 
of love,* 

Wirh the idea of reconciliation, the ideas 
of dff'oXurpuo'i^, (fun/\pia 6ixaiui(fis are closely 
connected. The two first terms are used 
in a wider and a narrower sense ; they de- 
note the deliverance from the guilt and 
punishment of sin, the tfeonipia diro rng 

sensible of the relation they stand in to the moral 
world, and thus to call forth the fcelin&r of the 
need of redemption. The self.wiU whidi rebels 
in sin agrainst the moral order of the universe and 
6od*s holy law, must be humbled by sofferin;; be- 
fore the holy omnipotence of God and the majesty 
of his law. Where submission is not yielded 
freely, it will be compelled. Without the idea of 
punishment, the realily of evil and the dipiity of 
rational creatures cannot be acknowledged. It 
belongs to the privilege of rational beings created 
in the likeness of God, and distinguishes them 
from other natural objects, that the idea of punish, 
ment finds its application in them. See the excel- 
lent remarks of Twesten, in his Dogmaiik, i. p. 
148. 

* The Pauline view of the work of redemption 
finds a point of connexion in Christ's words in 
Matt XX. 28, whether we consider xvr^ey as a sura 
paid for release from captivity or slavery, or for 
redemption from deserved punishment ; also in the 
institution of the Holy Supper, (in which he evi. 
dently alluded to the connexion between the Pass- 
over and the establishment of the Old Covenant), 
which by the offering of himself to obtain and 
confirm the forgiveness of sins to mankind, mark- 
ed the establishment of the New Covenant The 
Pauline views are also supported by the manner 
in which Christ adopts the ideas of the wrath of 
God and of punitive justice from the Old Testa- 
ment, without casting a doubt on their validity. 
The parable of the Lost Son, and other expressions 
which relate to forgiving love, offer no contradic 
tion, but mark precisely the side on which God 
reveals himself in the work of redemption, and 
what, humanly speaking, could be the only motive 
to such an act of God towards a race estranged 
firom him by sin ; they do not, however, deter mme 
the manner in which the result designed by divine 
love is to be attained ; the form and order followed 
by the compassionate love of Grod, for the love of 
Cfod acts only as a holy and righteous love. 



opy^, Rom. v. 0, first objectively as what 
has been gained by Christ for the human 
race ; and also subjectively, what is effec- 
tuated by progressive developement in each 
individual by personal appropriation, from 
his first entrance into fellowship with the 
Redeemer, to the complete participation of 
his glory and blessedness in the perfected 
kingdom of God ; but more especially 
what belongs to the perfect realisation of 
the idea, the complete freedom from sin 
and all its consequences, from all evil, — 
natural and moral.*^ 

With respect to the idea of ^ixaiutfi^, in 
order to determine it, we must refer to 
what we have already remarked on the 
Pauline opposition to the common Jewish 
notion of righteousness. He sets out from 
the same point as his adversaries, as far 
as he considers the participation in all the 
privileges and blessings of the kingdom of 
God indissolubly connected with the dtxaio- 
o'uvT), the genuine theocratic disposition and 
condition of life. The correlative idea of 
righteousness in this sense was blessedness, 
the participation of the blessings promised 
through Abraham to all his posterity, the 
fulfilment of all the promises relating to 
the kingdom of God, all the privileges of 
the children of God ; and an entrance into 
all the relations in which they stand to 
Grod. But Paul maintained against the 
Jews and Judaizers, that by the law and 
the working of the law, no one could at* 
tain this 6ixcuo(fvvv\, present himself a ^ixaio^ 
before God, and enter into the relation 
with Grod founded upon it ; but that every 
man appears as a sinner in God's sight, 
till entering by faith into fellowship with 
Christ (the only perfect Stxaiag by whom 
mankind are delivered, in the way that we 
have described from the state of ajxafria), 
he presents himself in union with Christ 
(if Xf'^^v) ^^ ^ Sixeuag before God, and en- 
ters into the entire relation with God, im- 
plied in this predicate, is viewed by God 
as SixouoSj and established in all the privi- 
leges connected with this idea (Sixouoürou). 
Consequently Paul includes in the idea of 
Sixaiuifte that act of God, by which he 
places the believer in Christ in the relation 
to himself of a ^ixaio^, notwithstanding the 
sin that still cleaves to him. ^ixaiotfuvT} de- 

* a^roXtfTm-ic is found in the latter sense in 
Rom. viii. 23, Eph. i. 14 ; and cmmt^ut. in the latter 
sense in Rom. ziii. 11 ; 1 Pet L 5. 
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notes, then, the subjective appropriation of 
this relation, the appearing righteous before 
God, by virtue of faith in the Redeemer, 
and the whole new tendency and aim of 
the life, as well as the whole new relation 
to God, now received into the conscious- 
ness, which is necessarily connected with 
it ; the righteousness or perfect holiness of 
Christ appropriated by faith, as the cbjec" 
tive ground of confidence for the believer, 
and also as a new subjective principle of 
life. Thus the righteousness of faith in 
the Pauline sense includes the essence of 
a new disposition ; and hence the idea of 
^ixafo0'uv>] may easily pass into the idea of 
sanctification, though the two ideas are 
originally distinct. Accordingly, it is not 
any arbitrary act on the part of God, as 
if he regarded and treated as sinless a man 
persisting in sin, simply because he be- 
lieves in Christ ; but the objective on the 
part of God corresponds to the subjective 
on the part of man, namely faith, and this 
necessarily includes in itself a release from 
the state inherited from Adam, from the 
whole life of sin and the entrance into 
spiritual fellowship with the Redeemer, 
the appropriation of his divine life. The 
realization of the archetype of holiness 
through Christ contains the pledge that 
this shall be realized in all those who are 
one with him by faith, and are become the 
organs of his Spirit ; its germ and princi- 
ple is already imparted to them in believ- 
ing, although the fruit of a life perfectly 
conformed to the Redeemer, can only be 
developed gradually in its temporal mani- 
festation. The connexion of these ideas 
will be rendered clearer by developing the 
Pauline idea of faith. 

What Paul distinguished by the name of 
Faith has its root in the depths of the 
human disposition. It presupposes a reve- 
lation of God in a direct relation to roan, 
and faith is the reception and vital appro- 
priation of this divine revelation by virtue 
of a receptivity for the divine in the human 
disposition, of the tendency grounded in 
human nature and the need implanted in it 
for believing in the supernatural and divine, 
without which tendency and need, man, 
however his other faculties might be culti- 
vated, would be no more than an intellu 
gent animal,* Something must be pre- 



* A ftate to which the intellectual fanaticism of 



sented as an object of knowledge adapted 
to this part of the human constitution, but 
this object must be of a kind that can be 
correctly recognised and understood only 
by the disposition ; it presupposes a certain 
tendency of the disposition, in order to be 
known and understood, while it also tends 
to produce a decided and enduring ten- 
dency of the disposition. An inward self- 
determination of the spirit grounded in the 
direction of the will is claimed by this ob- 
ject, while a new and constant self-determi- 
nation is produced by it. It is not in re- 
ference to the object of faith, but to the in- 
ward subjective significance of this act 
of the inner man, as that which forms 
the characteristic of true piety in all 
ages, that Paul compares the faith of Abra- 
ham with the faith of Christians, Rom. iv. 
19, where he exhibits Abraham as a pat- 
tern of the righteousness of faith. When 
Abraham received a promise from God, of 
which the fulfilment seemed to be incom- 
patible with the natural order of things, he 
raised himself by an act of faith above this 
impediment, and the word of the Almighty 
which held forth something invisible, had 
greater influence upon him than that order 
of nature which presented itself to his un- 
derstanding and bodily senses. Hence 
this faith, as a practical acknowledgment 
of Gcd in his almighty creative activity, 
and as a reference of his whole life to the 
sense of dependence on God, a true honour- 
ing of God :* and it was this faith which 
gave its peculiar significance and character 
to the life of Abraham. This faith, says 
Paul, was counted to him by God for ^i- 
xaio(fvvn ; that is, although Abraham was 
not sinless, (as no man is,) yet through this 
tendency of his inward life by virtue of his 
faith, he entered into the relation to God of 
a Sixouos ; and this was no arbitrary nomi- 
nal act on the part of God, but his faith was 
viewed by God, to whom the inward soul of 
man is manifest, as an index of the dispo- 
sition by which Abraham became suscep- 
tible of all divine communications, and from 
which alone the sanctification of his whole 
life could proceed.f Now this is applied 



a party in the present age, zealous for the pre. 
tended autonomy of reason, seeks to degrade 
man. 

* A Moftu /o^tff T» d*!». Rom. iv. 30. 

f The Ae in Romans iv. 22, points to this con. 
nezion. Wherefore, as faith includes all this, am 
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by Paul to faith with a special reference to 
Christianity, There is only added a pecu- 
liar direction caused by the object on which 
this faith is fixed, by which also the con- 
ception of it as subjective, is modified,. 
Faith in this sense, presupposes the con- 
sciousness of sin, the renunciation of any 
merits of our own before God, the longing 
afler freedom from the dominion of sin, and 
our not yielding to despair even under the 
most vivid sense of sinfulness,* but con- 
fiding in the grace of redemption ; thus 
there is an entrance into communion with 
the Redeemer, and a new principle of life 
is received which continually penetrates 
and transforms the old nature. 

As far as faith includes entering into 
vital fellowship with the Redeemer, and 
forsaking the old life of sin, it bears a 
special reference to the two chief points in 
which Christ presents himself as Redeemer, 
as the one who died for the salvation of 
men, and who also by his resurrection 
gave them the pledge of an eternal divine 
life : hence the twofold reference of faith 
to Jesus the Crucified and the Risen, the 
negative and positive side of faith in rela- 
tion to the old life which it renounces and 
to the new life which it lays hold of; it is 
the spiritual act by virtue of which, in sur- 
rendering ourselves to him who died for us, 
we die to a life of sin, to the world» to our- 
selves» to all which we were before, — 
whether we are Jews or Gentiles — and rise 
again in his fellowship, in the power of his 
Spirit to a new life devoted to him and 
animated by him. Hence it appeared to 
the apostle, as he developes the sentiment 
in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, an absolute contradiction for any 
one to say that he believed in the Redeemer 
and yet to continue in his old life of sin. 
How shall we — he asks — we who (by the 
act of faith) are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? And he demonstrates from the 
nature of faith in its reference to the death 
and resurrection of Christ, that faith can- 
not exist without a renunciation of the for- 
mer sinful life and the beginning of a new 
divine life. 

From the nature o^^ufr^ as the govern- 



ing principle of the Christian life, arises the 
peculiarity of the Christian standing-point» 
in relation to the Jewish as the legal stand* 
ing-point; and the various indications of 
this contrariety serve more distinctly to 
characterize the nature of «'Kfri^ as the fun-« 
damental principle of the Christian life, on 
which account we wish to consider thia 
subject more in detail. 

The law always presents itself as ini* 
perative, and makes the salvation of men 
dependent on the perfect fulfilment of all 
its commands. "Do all this, and thou 
shalt live," But since no one can fulfil 
those conditions, the law can only produce 
despair. But the gospel addresses the mau 
who despairs of himself» " Do not give thy^ 
self up to the feeling of despair,* Ask 
not how thou canst make the impossible» 
possible. Thou needest only receive the 
salvation prepared for thee ; only believe 
and thou hast with thy faith all that la 
needful for thy inward life. Paul admira- 
bly illustrates this by applying to it the 
passage in Deut. xxx. 12.| Say not ta 
thyself. Who shall ascend to heaven and 
prepare a path for me thither ? For Christ 
has descended from heaven and has pre-» 
pared such a path. To ask such a question» 
is to desire that Christ would descend again 
from heaven for thy sake* But say not^ 
Who shall descend for nxe to the regions of 
the dead and deliver me thence ? Christ 



the apostle had before explained, it was imputed 
to Abraham as /<»«tM0VfH, as if the iixAtoirvfji had 
already been completed by it 
* In this respect, a Trwrwuf vti( IkirJA tw* 

33 



* That interpretation of this passage, which 
supposes it to express the opposition between Be^ 
lief and Doubt, appears to mo not to be supported 
by the connexion, which leads us to expect a con- 
trast of the righteousness by faith with the right- 
eousness bv works, the ^i^v J^to^vr» with tho 
IJittt; and the tovt* io-t«« which, from comparing 
Rom. ix. 8, and other similar Pauline expressions^ 
must be thus understood — **this is equivalent to 
saying ;** and besides the relation of the Pauline» 
words to the Old Testament quotation, since, ac 
cording to the interpretation we have adopted, the 
Pauline application admirably suits, in spirit and 
idea, the meaning of the Mosaic words, which ia 
not the case with the other interpretation. 

f This passage eertainly refers to the Mosaie 
religious institutions, and the words are fitted ta 
distinguish them in their simpk) religions and 
moral character from the other religions of the 
East fiut as far as the law, understood accords 
ing to its own spirit, made certain re<^uirementa 
which it gave no power to fulfil, Paul might justly 
apply these words to mark the pecuHar Christian 
standing-point ; he found an idea here expressed 
which IS only realized^ by Christianity, and ia 
thus prophetic of what Christianity alone accom. 
plishes. 
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has risen from the dead and has delivered 
thee from the power of death. To ask 
this, is to desire that Christ might now rise 
from the dead for thy sake, as if he were 
not already risen. Instead of asking such 
questions, only let the gospel be cherished 
with vital power in thy heart ; — believe in 
Him who descended from heaven and rose, 
from death, and thus obtained salvation for 
thee. Whoever has this faith is truly 
pious and may be assured of salvation."* 

Viewed in the light of legal Judaism, the 
commandments appeared as merely an out- 
ward counteraction of the internal corrup- 
tion of man, which refused to be cured 
from without; it was only rendered more 
apparent by the law ; hence the letter only 
tended to death ; it called forth the con- 
sciousness of spiritual death and of merited 
unhappiness, 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The law in reference to its operation on 
the conscience could be described only as 
vofM^ 7fafi.(xaro^, xarox^Kfeu; , äavo&rou, «jxo^- 
riag,-\ But when from faith in the Redeem- 
er, a new divine principle of life proceeds, 
when from faith in the redeeming fatherly 
love of God, a childlike love developes 
itself as the free impulse of a life devoted to 
God, when instead of the former opposition 
between the human and divine will, a union 
is formed between them — then the law no 
longer appears as a written code, outwardly 
opposing a will estranged from God, but the 
spirit of the law is transfused into the inter- 
nal life of the believer. The life-giving 
spirit, harmonizing with the law, occupies 
the place of the dead and death-producing 
letter. In the love developed from faith, 
there is a voluntary fulfilment of the law 
proceeding from the disposition, instead of 
actions the result of outward compulsion. 



* Rom. X. 5. If Paul, in the second member of 
the contrast, has not opposed Christ to Moses, and 
employed Christ's own words — and such, no doubt, 
might have been found among the traditionary 
expressions of Christ which would have been fit 
to mark this contrast—it does not follow that he 
was unacquainted with any collection of the dis. 
courses of Christ, or that he could not suppose 
any such work to be known by the Christians at 
Rome, for his object waa answered by borrowing 
from the Mosaic writinfirs a motto for the right- 
eousness of faith, which woidd first find its pro. 
per fulfilment in the gospel. 

t It was perfectly consonant with the Pauline 
views to distingfuish the law by these predicates, 
though it may be doubted whether, in Romans 
viii. 2, the Mosaic law is intended by the word 



In a different sense from that in which 
Paul, from the standing- point of the natural 
man, says that he had the law written on 
his heart, he says, from the standing-point 
of believers, that he carried the law of God 
in his heart — for on the former standing- 
point, the law, even though internal, pre- 
sents itself as the command of a foreign 
higher voice, of a holy power which man 
is forced to acknowledge in opposition to 
his corrupted will; hence it remains a 
deadly letter, whether we consider it as an 
external law or an internal revelation. On 
the contrary, in believers, the divine law, 
by virtue of the new spirit of life imparted 
by Christ, the Holy Spirit, appears not 
merely an object of knowledge and recog- 
nition, but of an efficacious love practically 
influencing the life. In this sense, Paul 
says to believers, " Ye need not that I 
write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God," 1 Thess. iv. 9 ; and this 
teaching does not signify something ad- 
dressed to the faculty of acquiring know- 
ledge, but a real internal effect on the 
springs of action. From what has been 
said, we may learn in what sense Paul 
said of the law in reference to its moral 
not less than to its ritt^al contents, that it 
was abrogated for believers, that they were 
dead to it, and placed beyond its jurisdic- 
tion ;* and as we have before remarked, no 
such distinction in reference to its perpetui- 
ty can be made in the vofidf . The law is 
abrogated for the believer, and he is dead 
to it, as far as it was a compulsory, im- 
perative, accusing code, as far as Sixaiatfvri 
and ^wn were to be sought for by the ful- 
filment of its commands. Justification and 
salvation by faith in the grace of redemp- 
tion ,f are independent of every law to the 
believer. The law can produce only out- 



* The being dead to the law, Rom. vii. 4, and 
Gal. ii. 19, the removal of the law in its whole ex- 
tent, Coloss. ii. 14, " for the handwriting of ordi- 
nances,** which Christ nailed to his cross is mani- 
festly the law, and there must be a speciarreference 
to its moral precepts, for in this consisted the dif. 
ficulty of fulfilling it. It would be altogether 
consonant with the Pauline views, to understand 
the figurative expression in Rom. vii. 2, of being 
dead to the law itself, (namely, this law in its 
outward theocratic form,) though other exegetical 
reasons might oppose this interpretation in the 
former passages. 

t The J'iM.tfttoavfH d'Kc/, opposed to the ^uuuoa-vyji 

Rom. iii. 21. 
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ward works* by its compulsory enactments, 
but not those internal determinations of the 
life, which form the essence of true piety 
— ;these proceed in the believer from the 
new animation by the Divine Spirit — the 
Christian virtues are the fruits of the Spirit, 
and those in whom these qualities, unat- 
tainable from the standing- point of the 
law, are formed, are thereby exalted above 
what can only be as a dead letter opposing 
the indwelling principle of corruption. But 
it by no means contradicts this relation of 
the law to the life of the believer, that Paul 
sometimes brings forward moral precepts 
as quotations from the vo/ao^, for he con- 
siders the Mosaic vofio^ as an expression of 
the eternal law of God in a particular, tem- 
porary form, adapted to a particular, out- 
ward theocracy, in which the civil arrange- 
ments were subordinated to the religious, 
and hence both were intermixed. The sub- 
stance of the eternal law of God lay at the 
basis of the vofM^, though for a special pur- 
pose it was presented in the form of a theo- 
cratic national law, which checked its free 
and complete developement. The obliga- 
tory force of the commands borrowed from 
the vofjtof by Paul, therefore, does not con- 
sist in their belonging to that vofjLo; , but that 
they formed a part of the eternal law, from 
which they were transferred to the peculiar 
form presented in the Old Testament ; that 
portion of the eternal law to which the 
moral consciousness of men bears witness, 
is divested of its national garbf by the 
spirit of the gospel, and developed with 
greater clearness by the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. And when in Rom. xiii. 8, he 
appeals to the one command of love be- 
longing to the law, he marks exactly the 
difference of the Christian standing-point 
from the legal ; for if the spirit of love ani- 
mates believers, and with love is given the 
fulfilment of the whole law, it follows that 
the law is no longer for them a compulsory, 
death-producing letter ; and here is exem- 
plified the truth of Christ's assertion, that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law. 



• The ip^ fofitovj which are not ify* äyti^du 
t To this release of the spirit confined in this 
jrarb, to the inward as contrasted with the out. 
ward theocratic law, we most refer the antitheti. 
cal expressions in the Sermon on the Meant, 
which certainly are described not merely against 
the Pharisaic expositions, but also against the 
letter of the law in its theocratic national form. 
See Leben Jesu, 130, 138. 



Though the idea of the vof4.o^ in that nar- 
rower sense, forms the distinctive mark 
between Judaism and the gospel, still there 
is no inconsistency in applying the term* 
in a wider sense, to denote the common re- 
lation in which both religions stand to the 
life of man. Both religions aim at a con- 
trol over the life and give a peculiar cha- 
racter to it. Legal Judaism aims at pro- 
ducing this by literal commands from with- 
out ; Christianity aims at forming it from 
within through faith, and the Spirit that 
proceeds from it. In the former case, the 
law is outward ; in the latter, it is inward, 
one which is the germ of a new life ; for 
every living being developes itself accord- 
ing to a peculiar law.| In reference to 
these various uses of the term vofi.of, Paul 
endeavours to guard against the miscon- 
ception that . because Christians no longer 
live under the law, they are in. a lawless 
state; 1 Cor. ix. 21. They have still a 
law, the law of God, the law of Christ, not 
merely outward, but inward, entering into 
the very essence of the Christian life ; and 
this distinction is marked by the phrases 
living under the law, and in the law. 
Hence also Christianity contrasted with 
Judaism is called a law, and we find va- 
rious modifications of the term so applied, 

such as VOfM^ fKfrSUSy VOfAO^ ^W^y vo|Mf «^su- 

The different relations of the two theo- 
cratic standing-points, are clearly connected 
with the different applications of the idea 
of law; the outward conception of the 
idea of the kingdom of God with the out- 
ward conception of the idea of the law, 
and with the inward conception of that, the 
idea of the theocracy, as not outwardly 
constituted, but developing itself from with- 
in, and thus throughout we meet with the 
contrast of the inward and the outward. 



* I cannot agree with those expositors who 
think that, when Paul describes Christianity as a 
fo/jLO(j the general idea of law must be altogether 
given up. 

t By Christianity or Regeneration, goodness 
again becomes a part of human nature, and thus 
the moral law becomes a higher law of nature 
harmonizing with the freedom of the wilL^ We 
may here apply what Schleiermachor says in his 
academical essay, 1825, on the difference between 
the law of nature and the moral law, without 
adopting the views of the author respecting the 
relation of the law to the deviations from i^ and 
especially the relation of the law to moral free- 
dorn. 
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On the legal Jewish standiag-point, there 
was an outward submission to the will of 
God, the outward observance of the divine 
commands, without the opposition between 
the human and divine commands being 
taken away ; the Sovksveiv ä?cp iv ^raXaiorijn 
ypofjifAarof;, in the old state of a nature 
estranged from God, of which nothing can 
be altered by the literal, outward command. 
On the standing-point of faith, the SouXsut 
is inward, so that in the new state, by vir- 
tue of the inward renovation which pro- 
ceeds from the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, the sanctified will determines itself 
in dependence on God, it is a servant of 
God (the Sovksveiv Iv xaivor^jri flrvsujxowo^). 
Hence ^ouXfia in the latter sense, is volun- 
tary and one with true freedom; 1 Cor. 
vii. 22. AouXsia in the first sense, forms a 
contrast to the freedom of the children of 
God ; on the contrary, SovkBia in the second 
sense, cannot exist without uloWia, and is 
at once a consequence and a mark of it, 
for what distinguishes the children from 
the servants of the family, is this, that they 
do not obey their father's will, as foreign 
to themselves, but make it their own ; de- 
pendence on him, is, as it were, the natural 
element of their life. That merely out- 
ward servitude of which the internal oppo- 
site to this consists, proceeds from the 
spirit of fear, the special characteristic of 
servitude ; this inward service proceeds 
from the consciousness of communion with 
God obtained through Christ the Son of 
God, and of participation of his Spirit, the 
spirit of childlike relation to God, the spirit 
of adoption and of love. Rom. viii. 15 ; 
Gal. iv. 6. 

So likewise the worship of God on the 
legal standing-point,* was an outward wor- 
ship ((Tapxixij, xara (fapxa, by means of ipya 
(Tapxixa) consisting in a number of outward 
acts,t confined to certain times and places. 



* This is true of the legal moral, as well as of 
the legal ritual cultus. 

t Connected with the itSwhC^^tn vvo to. ffioi- 
yua. TOW XOC-/A.GV. We wish to offer a few remarks 
in vindication and confirmation of the interpreta- 
tion of this expression given above, and against 
the common one of «-toj;^»«, as ** the first princi. 
pies of religious knowledge among men.** If the 
word a-Toi^u* meant first principles, we should 
naturally expect to find in the genitive connected 
with it, the desitrnation of the object to which 
these first principles relate, as in Hebrews v. 12, 
T* 0>ToivfM Tiif «gX"^ ''■•' ^o>'*» '^ ^toZ, But in 
the Pauline passage, such a genitive of the object 



Worship on the standing-point of faith, on 
the contrary, is ^suftanx)?, since it pro- 
ceeds from the inworking of the ^eiov irveu- 
fjba, and is an act of the spiritual nature of 
man, Philipp, iii. 3 ; hence it does not re- 
late to certain isolated acts, but embraces 
the whole life; Rom. xii. 1, On the for- 
mer standing-point, men placed their con- 
fidence and pride in something human and 
earthly, whatever it might be, whether de- 
scent from the theocratic nation, or the 
righteousness of the law, or ascetic self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh, the 
xoura tfapxa xaup^atfaai, sv (fapxi flrsiroiagvai.* 

is altogether wanting, and we find instead only a 
genitive of the subject The omission of the ex. 
press mention of the leading' idea can hardly be 
admitted. Paul, in Gal. iv. o, plainly addressing 
those who had formerly been heathens, supposes 
that, before their conversion, they had been in 
bondage to these elements of the world, if we do 
not have recourse to an arbitrary interpretation of 
fTflCAir. According to the common interpretation, 
we must suppose that Paul, by the first elements 
of religious knowledge, intended to mark a uni- 
Versal idea, in a certain degree applicable both to 
Heathenism and Judaism. But how could this 
agree with the views of Paul, who recognised 
Judaism, as subordinate and preparative it is 
true, but yet a standing.point in religion founded 
on divine revelation, and who, on the other hand, 
saw in heathenism as such, that is in idolatry, of 
which he here speaks, not a subordinate standing, 
point of religion, but something entirely foreign 
to the nature of religion, a suppression through 
sin of the original knowledge of €rod ? Neither 
does the predicate aa^m appear suitable to the 
idea of the first principles of religion. On the 
contrary, according to the interpretation I have 
proposed, all is consistent The confinement of 
religion to sensible forms, and therefore its en- 
thralment in the elements of the world, is com. 
mon to Judaism and Heathenism. All idolatry 
may be considered as a bondage and submission 
to the elements of sense, and a kind of idolatry 
may be attributed to the Jews and Judaizers, who 
sought for the Divine for justification and sancti. 
fication in external rites. This will make it evi. 
dent how Paul could say to the Galatian Chris, 
tians, once heathens, who were infocted with this 
Judaism (GaL iv. 8), ^ How can ye, who by the 
divine mercy have been led lo the knowledge of 
God and communion with him, turn back again 
to the weak and beggarly elements (a suitable dc 
scription of them, m reference to persons who 
sought to find in them what the power of God 
alone could bestow), to which ye desire to bring 
yourselves again in bondage. I fear that I have 
indeed laboured in vain to turn you from idolatry 
to the worship of the living God.'* 

* According to Paul's views, this will apply to 
the overvaluation of what is human in every form 
and relation ; as, for instance, the Grecian culture 
and philosophy ; see the First Epistle to the Corin. 
thians. 
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But on the standing-point of «'Kfri^, aAer 
acknowledging the nullity of all such dis- 
tinctions, of all human works of righteous- 
ness, men place their confidence and glory 
only in the redemption obtained through 
Christ ; they feel that they possess only 
what they all receive as believers on equal 
terms from him, and in communion with 
him ; the sv xu^ic^ xaup^oufSai. Here all ima- 
ginary distinctions, all differences vanish 
which before separated men from one ano- 
ther and checked their fellowship in the 
highest relation of life ; every thing hu- 
man is henceforth subordinated to the one 
spirit of Christ, the common principle of 
life ; Gal. iii. 28. The only universal and 
constantly available principle of Christian 
worship which embraces the whole life, is 
faith in Christ working by love ; Gal. v. 6. 
The principle of the whole transforma- 
tion of the life which proceeds from the 
Spirit of Christ is implanted at once in be- 
lieving, by one act of the mind. Man by 
means of faith is dead to the former stand- 
ing-point of a sinful life, and rises to a new 
life of communion with Christ. The old 
man is slain once for all ; Rom. vi. 4-6 ; 
Coloss. iii. 3. Paul assumes that in Chris- 
tians, the act by virtue of which ihey are 
dead to sin, and have crucified the flesh 
with its affections and lust is already ac- 
complished ideally in principle. Hence he 
infers, how can they who are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein ; Rom. vi. 2 ; Gal. 
V. 24. But the practice must correspond to 
the principle ; the outward conformation of 
the life must harmonize with the tendency 
given to the inward life. Walking in the 
Spirit must necessarily proceed from living 
in the Spirit, Gal. v. 25 ; the former must 
be a manifestation of the latter. Hence 
Christians are always required to renew 
the mortification of the flesh, to walk afler 
the Spirit, and to let themselves be anima- 
ted by the Spirit. The transformation of 
the old nature in man which proceeds from 
the divine principle of life received by faith, 
is not completed in an instant, but can only 
be attained gradually by conflict with sin ; 
for the renewed as well as the old nature 
consists of two principles, the ^su|xa and 
the tfafg, only with this differen^je, that no 
longer (as Paul represents the state of the 
natural man in Rom. vii.) the human self 
with its powerless desires after goodness 
opposes the principle of sinfulness, the o'a^g. 



but instead of the human self, there is the 
divine principle of life which has become 
the animating one of human nature, the 
flrveufJMJt äsiov, ayiov, the Spirit of Christ, 
Christ himself by his Spirit ; Gal. ii. 20. 
Hence it is not said from this standing- 
point that the Spirit wishes to do good but 
is hindered by the (fa^^ from accomplishing 
its wishes, so that the (fajg is the vital prin- 
ciple of action ; but it is enjoined on those 
who have received the divine principle of 
life, Gal. v. 16, " Walk in the Spirit,* so 
shall ye not fulfil the desires of the flesh, 
for the Spirit and the flesh conflict with one 
another, so that you must distinguish what 
proceeds from the Spirit and what from the 
flesh, and you must not fulfil what you de- 
sire according to the carnal self, but what 
the spirit within you desires."t This marks 



* I cannot agree with Rackert, in referring the 
mwfjtet here spoken of, not to the Spirit of God, 
but to the higher nature of man. Certainly the 
word TnwfjiA in this whole chapter is to be under- 
stood only in one sense, and taking every thing 
into account, the idea of the Holy Spirit is the 
only one which suits Paul's meaning ; as, for ex- 
ample, in v. 18. And generally in this epistle, the 
same idea of the Spirit is to be firmly held. Verse 
17 contains no proof to the contrary ; for Paul 
here assumes, that the ^nw/Att has pervaded the 
characteristic faculties of man, that the new prin. 
ciple of life has taken possession of human nature, 
and given it a new and peculiar vitality. He 
wishes to mark the new higher principle that is 
now the antagonist of the 0-tf^f in man. Men 
may with the strictest propriety be called upon to 
surrender themselves to this higher principle, to 
allow themselves to be led by it, according to it's 
impulses, for Paul considered the operation of the 
Divine Spirit in man, not as something magical, 
but constantly assumes the working together of 
the divine and the human. It is perfectly true 
that, according to PauPs doctrine, the higher na. 
ture in man, the capability of icnowing God, which 
before was confined and aepre^sed, is set at liberty 
by the Holy Spirit, and now serves as the organ 
for the operations of the Divine Spirit in human 
nature, and hence, that as this higher nature of 
roan can now operate in its freedom as the organ 
of the Divine Spirit, so that the latter can now 
operate in man by means of this organ, and henco 
the two arc blended together in the Christian life. 
But when Paul wishes to infuse courage and con- 
fidence for the spiritual conflict, he directs the 
attention, not to what is subjectively human, but 
to the almighty power of God. 

t This passage, in my opinion, cannot bo un- 
derstood otherwise than in this manner, though 
later expositors have given a different interpret^, 
tion. It has been supposed to mean, ** So that ye 
cannot accomplish what you desire according to 
the spirit ; yc are unable to follow the dictates of 
the better will;" — and refr-rring thcfc words to 
the state of the regenerate, this would form a 
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the contrast to the standing-point described 
in Rom. vii. 15. Accordingly, the divine 
life in the inner man must be in continual 
conflict with the operations of the 0'a^g, and 
progressively converts the body hitherto 
under the control of sinful hahits, into an 
organ for itself (Rom. vi. 11-13), so that 
the iu6\ifi TOÜ (fu^MLros become oirXci ^ixaio<fu- 
vv^; all the powers and faculties which 
hitherto have been in the service of sin, 
being appropriated and sanctified by the 
divine life, are employed as organs of grace 
for the service of the kingdom of God ; 
and here the doctrine of charisms finds its 
point of connexion ; (pp. 85-90.) All the 
peculiar capabilities or talents founded in 
the nature of each individual, are to be 
transformed into charisms and employed as 
such. And it is the province of Christian 
morals to show in what manner human 
nature muM be pervaded in all its powers 
by the higher principle of life, and appro- 
priated as an organ of its manifestation ; 
how all human relations are set at liberty 
and referred to the kingdom of God ; and 
how what is individual belonging to the 
representation of the image of God in man 
is not suppressed and annihilated, but is to 
be transformed and elevated to a peculiar 
form and manifestation of the higher prin- 
ciple of life. We here see the difference 
between Christian principle as Paul repre- 
sents it, and a one-sided ascetic direction in 
morals. Paul brings forward as one side 
in the process of the developement of the 
Christian life, the negative operation; to 
mortify the principle of sin which has 
hitherto reigned in the body, Rom. v. 3, to 
mortify the members as far as they serve 
sin, Coloss. iii. 5,* but this is only one side. 
The other is the positive operation, the 

special ground of exhortation for following the 
leadinsrs of the Spirit, and withstanding the 0-»^^^ 
if Paul said to them that thev were prevented from 
following the motions which proceeded from the 
Spirit by the prevalence of the a^^. But if it is 
understood of the condition of the natural man, 
and V. 18 is considered as a contrast, we do not 
see how Paul, who had addressed those whom he 
assumed to be Christians, could make such a sud- 
den transition to a different class of persons. The 
correspondence of the last words of v. 17, with the 
last words of the foregoing sense, confirms the 
opinion, that the *' d^iAJKrt" relates to the ^%in^fxut9 

• The /uf X« \m tJic >«f, which belong to a carnal 
earthly course of life, are directly opposed to the 
heavenly mind in v. 3. 



positive appropriation, that as believers are 
now dead with Christ to sin, the world, and 
themselves, so now they lead a new divine 
life, increasingly devoted to him ; the Spirit 
of Christ that dwells in them constantly 
animates their bodies afresh as his organ, 
Rom. viii. 11, so that the fj^Xi] consecrated 
to God, are employed in his service ac- 
cording to the station God has indicated to 
each individual, as &«'Xa ^ixoio^uvi}^. As 
the *RV6\)\ut iy^av is the common and vital 
principle of all believers, the animating 
Spirit of the Church of God, so the diver- 
sity of the form in which he operates in 
and through each individual, varied by their 
sanctified peculiarities and characteristics, 
is designated by the term xH^^^* 

But since this appropriation and perva- 
sion of the old nature is a continual con- 
flict, and the farther a man advances in 
holiness the more capable he is rendered 
by the illuminination of the Holy Spirit of 
distinguishing what proceeds from the Spirit 
and what from the flesh, and of discerning 
all the disturbing influences of the latter ; 
hence the distinction between the objective 
justification and subjective sanctifiction is 
always necessary, in order that the con- 
fidence of man may not be wavering as it 
must be, if he looks only to himself, Philipp, 
iii. 12, but may maintain its firm unchange- 
able ground, by being fixed on the objec- 
tive, the grace of redemption, the love of 
Christ, from which no power of hell can 
separate the redeemed ; Rom. viii. 31-32. 
In the Pauline idea of the justification and 
righteousness available before God which 
is granted to man by the redeeming grace 
of God, and appropriated by faith, the ob- 
jective is always primary and predominant. 
At the same time something subjective is 
imparted with it, something new is depo- 
sited in the inner life which must be pro- 
gressively developed ; the righteousness of 
Christ appropriated by faith, is transferred 
to the inner life of the believer and becomes 
a new principle, forming the life according 
to the example of Christ.* And when this 
process of developement shall be completed, 
believers will attain the possession of an 
eternal, divine, and blessed life inseparable 
from perfect righteousness; then the ob- 



* The scholastic expression, " Justitia Christi 
per fidem habet esse in animo," perfectly corre. 
sponds to Faults meaning. 
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jective idea of justification will be wholly 
transferred to the subjective, Rom. v, 19- 
21 ; but till this is accomplished, in order 
to lay a firm foundation for the confidence 
of the soul, it is always necessary, while 
conceiving both ideas according to their 
essential and ultimate connexion, still to 
keep in mind their distinction from one an- 
other. 

Since the whole Christian disposition is 
produced from faith, and thereby the whole 
life is determined and formed, the term 
^Kfrtg has been employed to designate the 
whole of the Christian disposition and of 
Christian ability.* Thus the predicate 
^uvaro; rfi *i(frsi designates the standing- 
point, where faith in the Redeemer, con- 
fidence in the justification obtained through 
him, has become to such a degree the ani- 
mating principle of the cx»nvictions, and has 
so pervaded the whole tone of thinking, 
that a man is enabled to judge and act in 
all the relations of life according to it ; that 
he cannot be drawn aside, as he otherwise 
would be, by any foreign element of other 
views which formerly influenced him ; 
since otherwise it might happen that his 
earlier religious standing-point would exer- 
cise a kind of power over his conscience, 
from which he could not altogether free 
himself, even when raised to the Christian 
standing-point ; as in the case of one who 
had become a believer from the Jewish 
standing-point ; such a person would only 
by degrees free himself from its influences 
on his judgment of all the relations of life ; 
as the new Christian principle proceeding 
from faith in the Redeemer gradually im- 
pregnated his whole mode of thinking. 
This power of faith over the judgment is 
shown for example in this, that a man 
certain of his salvation in fellowship with 
the Redeemer, will no longer allow himself 
to be agitated by scruples in the use of out- 
ward things, which he before indulged on 
the Jewish standing-point, as if this or that 
thing could defile him. So we are to un- 
derstand what Paul says Rom. xiv. 2, k 



* Hence the measure of faith at the measure of 
Christian ability, and the measure of ffrace be. 
stowed on each individual, are correlative ideas ; 
Rom. xii. 3. Christians are only to aim at rightly 
applying the measure of ability they have re- 
ceived ; to do every thing accordmg to its propor- 
tion ; Rom. xii. 6. They are not to indulge con- 
ceit, or to pass beyond the limits of their own 
standing.point 



(liBv ifKfrevsi (paysTv iravra t, e, Swarog itfrt 
Tji leKfrsi d)pr6 ^ysn/ flravra ; he can no 
longer be misled by a mixture of scruples 
arising from his earlier legal standing- 
point. The a(r^6vgrv rji ^ricfrsf forms the 
opposite to this strength of faith, in which, 
along with faith, another element arising 
from the former standing-point, controlled 
the convictions, and hence the internal 
strife between the principle founded in 
Christian conviction or «'itfri^, and the 
doubts that rebelled against it ; Rom. xiv. 1. 
Though Paul took occasion from existing 
relations to develope his views on this sub- 
ject with a special reference to the Jewish 
legal standing-point, yet they would apply 
to the relation subsisting between any other 
standing-point and the Christian or that of 
the righteousness by faith. The power of 
faith governing the life gives an independ- 
ence and stability to the Christian charac- 
ter, imparts strength and freedom to the 
mind. This it is that forms the basis of 
Christian freedom, which consists in this, 
that the Christian since he has devoted his 
whole life to Christ as his Redeemer and 
through him to God, since he is animated 
only by the consciousness of this depend- 
ence and acknowledges no other, — for this 
reason, feels independent of all created 
beings, of all earthly things; hence, he 
acts in the consciousness of this independ- 
ence, is master of all things by the ani- 
mating Spirit of Christ, and is in bondage 
to no man, to no circumstances ; nothing 
can so operate upon him as to determine 
him to a difl^rent course from that dictated 
by the Spirit of Christ, for this is the great 
determining principle of his life ; 1 Cor. vii. 
21 ; 1 Cor. vi. 12 ;* 1 Cor. iii. 22. While 
the Christian as an organ of the Spirit of 
Christ who has won the government of the 
world, to whom at last all things must be 
subject — is free from the world and every 
thing belonging to it, from all power of 
created beings, he likewise in spirit rules 
over all things. Freedom and mastery 
over the world here meet. This freedom 
and this mastery over the world proceed- 



^ Mr» f^ •fot/^M^d'H^Oftali iJ^O TiVK« I will not 

suffer myself' to be mastered by any outward 
things, but in the spirit of Christian love I will 
use all things freely. Instead of availing myself 
of my Christian freedom, I should make myself 
really a slave, in eating the flesh of sacrifices, if 
I believed that I must do this in every case with- 
out a reference to particular circumstances. 
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ing from faith (like every thing Christian), 
and founded in the depths of the soul, can 
hence noanifest themselves under all out- 
ward restrictions, and evince their power 
by the fact, that these outward restrictions 
for the spirit which is exalted above them 
and feels itself independent of every thing, 
cease to be restrictive, and are included in 
his free self-determination and mastery 
over the world. Paul proves his Christian 
freedom precisely in this manner, that for 
the good of others, and in order to make 
every thing subservient to the Spirit of 
Christ, he so acted in all things as would 
best contribute to the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, and thus freely sub- 
mitted to all the forms of dependence. 
Free from all, he made himself the servant 
of all ; having the mastery over all, he 
submitted to all the forms of dependence 
ordained by God, and in doing so exer- 
cised his mastery over the world ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-19. 

It is evident that nothing can be ex- 
cepted from this reference of the whole life 
to the kingdom of God, for the Christian 
disposition proceeding from faith, and re- 
ferring every thing to God's glory, is the 
great arbitrator in all the events of life. 
Accordingly, there can be no empty space 
for things indifferent of which Christian 
principle takes no cognisance, nothing be- 
longing to human nature which does not 
receive a moral impress from Christian 
principle, agreeably to Paul's exhortation, 
" Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God," 1 Cor. 
x. 31. It may appear to contradict this 
principle, by which the whole of life be- 
comes one great duty, and no room is led 
for an a^ia^o^ov, that Paul, in 1 Cor. vi. 12, 
X. 23, distinguishes from the province of 
the lawful, that which is useful or serves 
for edification ; but the contradiction is only 
in appearance, and will vanish on a closer 
examination of the apostle's views. It 
could only contradict the principle in ques- 
tion, if Paul had reckoned what did not 
contribute to edification as still belonging 
to what was lawful on Christian grounds, 
or if he had not considered what contri- 
buted to edifying as what alone was matter 
of duty. But it was not so, for he declares 
it to be the duly of Christians so to deny 
their selfish inclinations as would be for 
the best, or for the edification of the church, 



1 Cor. x. 24 ,- or, which is equivalent, as 
would be for the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 
31. This is the course of action pre- 
scribed by Christian love ; but very dif- 
ferent would be the course that proceeded 
from self-love, and for that reason sinful. 
The subject will be clearer, if we examine 
more closely the particular case under the 
apostle's consideration. He is speaking of 
partaking of certain kinds of food, more 
particularly of meat offered to idols. All 
this belongs to the province of things 
permitted, and in a religious and moral 
point of view indifferent, on which Chris- 
tianity (unlike Judaism) laid no restric- 
tions. " Meat commendeth us not to God ; 
for neither if we eat are we the belter ; 
neither if we eat not are we the worse," 1 
Cor. viii. 8. " The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost," Rom. 
xiv. 17. But though all this in itself has 
no moral character, and without the addi- 
tion of other marks belongs to things in- 
different, yet like every thing belonging to 
human nature, it is not excepted from the 
impression of Christian principle, for it is 
included in the Pauline maxim, " Whatso- 
ever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all 
to the glory of God ;" and Paul himself 
adduces instances in which what is in itself 
indifferent may be either a matter of duty 
or criminal. An individual who, though not 
sufficiently advanced in Christian know- 
ledge to attain the conviction that the eat- 
ing of meat sacrificed to idols is in itseVC 
indifferent, is yet seduced by worldly con- 
siderations to partake of it, acts in a man- 
ner deserving of condemnation, since Jhe 
does not act according to his convictions 
(oux sx flritfrewf), Rom. xiv. 23. And who- 
ever eats of flesh offered to idols, following 
his own inclination, and taking no account 
of the scruples of his weak brother, and 
thus seduces him to follow his example 
without a firm conviction of its rectitude, 
troubles his brother's conscience, and acts 
himself contrary to the law of love, 
and sins, 1 Cor. viii. 12; Rom. xiv. 15. 
From this exposition of the apostle's views 
it appears that since what every one has 
to do, under the given conditions a.nd 
relations of the individual standing-point on 
which the Lord has placed him, is defined 
by Christian principles, no one can a.c- 
complish more than the measure of his in. 
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dividual duty. Indeed, so much will sinful» I 
ness still adhere to all his performances, 
that even the most advanced Christian will 
come short of the requirements of duty ; as 
Paul, referring to himself, acknowledges, 
Philipp, iii. 12. Yet what Paul says in 
reference to his own conduct in one par- 
ticular instance, may seem to contradict 
what has just been remarked, 1 Cor. ix. 
14, 15, &c. The apostle was authorized, 
in preaching the gospel, to receive his main- 
tenance from the Christian communities for 
whom he laboured ; but he waived his 
claim to it, and supported himself by the 
labour of his own hands. He did, there- 
fore, more than his duty demanded, since 
he made no use of what was allowable. 
Certainly he would not have hesitated for a 
moment to apply to himself the words of 
Christ in Luke xvii. 16, in reference to his 
conduct in this particular instance. But 
he held it to be his duty, under all circum- 
stances, so to act as would most contribute 
to the advancement of the kingdom of God ; 
and a regard to that object induced him in 
this instance to receive no maintenance 
from the church, in order that he might 
avoid all appearance of self-interest. Hence 
he felt an inward compulsion to act thus ; 
and if he had not thus acted he would have 
violated the spirit of his calling, and have 
been dissatisfied with himself; lor he went 
so far as to say, that he would rather die 
than act otherwise. The peculiar circum- 
stances of his ministry, and the peculiar 
charism bestowed upon him, occasioned 
a peculiar modification of the general duty 
of all preachers of the gospel. What on 
his peculiar standing-point was a duty, 
might be contrary to duty on the standing- 
point of others, — those persons, for in- 
stance, to whom Providence had committed 
the maintenance of a family. 

The fundamental ideas of Christian 
morals aie in general to be deduced from 
the nature of faith as a practical principle. 
From faith spontaneously proceeds the love 
that refers the whole life to God, and con- 
secrates it to his service, for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom ; for from a know- 
ledge of the love of God manifested in the 
work of redemption, love is kindled to him 
who has shown such superabounding love. 
In faith as Paul conceived it, love is already 
contained in the germ, for what distin- 
guishes faith in his view from superstition, 

84 



was that the latter as it arises only from the 
dread of natural evil, only desires a Re- 
deemer from such evil ; faith, on the con- 
trary, is developed from the feeling of un« 
happiness in sin as sin, of estrangement 
from God, and of longing afler communion 
with him, which presupposes the love of 
God in the heart, though checked and re- 
pressed. But when the revelation of God's 
holy love in the work of redemption, which 
faith receives, awakens the slumbering de- 
sire of mai>, or meets it already awakened, 
the germ of love deposited in the heart is 
set free from its confinement, that it may 
expand to communion with its original 
source. Entering into communion with 
the Redeemer, believers are penetrated by 
the love of God to them, and hence they 
are able rightly to understand the extent of 
God's love.* From this perception of God's 
love, the childlike love of believers is con- 
tinually inflamed towards him, and this 
love operates incessantly for the renovation 
of the whole life afler the image of Christ, 
and for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God; it forms the life according to the 
heavenly model presented to it by faith. 
The whole Christian life appears as a work 
of faith, and thus all individual good worksf 
appear as necessary immediate expressions 
of faith, its fruits, the signs of the new 
creation effected by it.j: And as all the 



* Rom. V. 5. By the Holy Spirit, the love of 
God is ihed abroad in their hearts, and makes it- 
self felt there. The voice of God himself in their 
hearts declares that they are his children ; Rom. 
▼iii. 16. Thus, in Eph. iii. 18, there is first the 
wish that Christ may dwell in their hearts by 
faith, whereupon' it follows, that their inner lira 
may be deeply rooted in the love of God — the love 
of God towards the redeemed, is the element in 
which their whole inward life and consciousness 
rests — and having been first penetrated by the 
feelingf of love, they can then rightly understand 
its extent. 

t The i{-}^ d^etd-A are to be distinguished from 
the te>flt ro/uotf. 

t The 0-»T>(/« not t| «O^Vi &8 1^ men could ^ain 
salvation by works performed before conversion ; 
for the announcement of the salvation obtained for 
men by redemption, belongs as a gift of unmerited 
grace to those who are destitute of the divine life, 
and thus of the true inclination to goodness, 
whether thov are still sunk in gross sensuality, 
or are raised to an outward legal morality ; and 
the 9^yA <vy*^A which really deserve the name, 
presupposes that divine life which proceeds from 
faith ; indeed the new creation must manifest it- 
self by corresponding good works ; is designed to 
produce such. Hence the contrast, that believers 
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actions of the believer may be traced back 
to the ^^work of faiih^^ so likewise to the 
*^lahouT of lom^''* Now faith and love 
have a relation on one side to something 
which is apprehended as present in the in- 
ward life: faith in communion with the 
Redeemer has already received a divine 
blessed life; believers are already incor- 
porated with the kingdom of God, and have 
obtained the right of citizenship in it, and 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit operating 
in them by faith, they anticipate the divine 
power and blessedness of his kingdom ; 
they have the foretaste of eternal life;t 
they already possess the germs and first- 
frwits of the New Creation,-in which every 
thing proceeds from a divine living prin- 
ciple with which nothing heterogeneous is 
allowed to mingle— when it attains its 
completion after the resurrection. But it 
follows from this, that the Christian life 
cannot be conceived of without a reference 
to the future ; as in the divine life the Fu- 
ture becomes in a certain sense a Present, 
so the Present exists only in reference to 
the Future,^: for it contains an anticipation, 
the germ and preparation of that which 
will attain to perfect developement and 
completion only in the Future. With the 
present earthly system a higher order of 
things is connected, which cannot be fully 
developed in believers, and whose nature 
is not yet wholly manifest, but in many 
respects veiled from their view. The de- 
velopement of the divine life, which they 
have received through faith, is now only 
giving signs of its existence, and feebly be- 
ginning to expand. The consciousness of 
(d)is divine life is accompanied with a con- 
sciousness of the obstacles by which that 
life is fettered, till human nature is tho- 
roughly pervaded by it and purified from 
all that is alien ; while this consciousness 
at the same time produces a longing after 

are not fftamT/uwci if tpya/tt but »Tio-flimc t a*/ i^- 
ycte dyatS-oic, Eph. ii. 9, lO. 

• 1 These, i. 3. to *^ycf t« ^/ö-tmk, o ttovce tmc 

t The Holy Spirit ae the ä^Aßmr in relation to 
the whole assemblage of heavenly blessings; 2 
Cor. i. 32, the earnest given as a pledge of the 
payment of the whole sum. 

T This must be carefully considered, in order 
rightly to understand the relation of the present 
to the future in a Christian sense, and to avoid the 
delusion of the pantheistic deification of self, which 
imposes on the language of Paul and John a sense 
quite foreign to the truth. 



that perfect freedom which is the destiny 
of the children of God. Though it is al- 
ways presupposed that believers have al- 
ready attained the dignity and privileges of 
the children of God, still their rights relate 
to something future, for all that is involved 
in the idea of adoption, all that belongs to 
th^ dignity, glory, and blessedness of the 
children of God, is very far from being re- 
alized on earth. For this reason, it is said 
in Romans viii. 23, that Christians who 
have received the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan after the perfect manifestation of the 
dignity of the children of God,* after their 
redemption from all that checks and de- 
presses their inward life. This longing 
after the other world is as essential a fea- 
ture of the Christian life as the partial and 
fragmentary anticipation of the future in 
the participation of the divine life through 
faith. Paul uses expressions from this 
standing-point which would be most offen« 
sive to that deification of the world and 
self, which is diametrically and entirely op- 
posed to Christianity. "We should be 
more miserable than any men if we had 
hope in Christ only in this life, with no 
higher future existence in which our hopes 
might be fulfilled; for the Christian life 
would be then a life full of delusive' wants 



• The t/io^w«, though, in Gal. iv. 5, this is at- 
tributed to believing as something present If wo 
compare this passage in the EpisUe to the Gala- 
tians with tliat quqted from the Romans, we shall 
discover a threefold gradation in the idea of adop- 
tion. Paul first considers it as the predicate ap- 
plied to the theocratic nation in the Old Testament, 
to whom promises were given of an inheritance 
(the xkH^evofjiiA) in the kingdom of God. Those 
persons to whom the law and the prophets were 
eiven, are certainly children and heirs, but they 
nave not yet attained to the actual self-conscious 
appropriation of the filial relation, and the exercise 
of the rights grounded upon it Since they are 
in a state of minority, are standing imder the 
guardianship and discipline of the law, and their 
mther*s will is not consciously and fi-eely become 
their own, their relation to him can be no other 
than that of outward dependence and servitude. 
By faith in the Redeemer, and communion with 
him OS the Son, they become freed from this de- 
pendence and servitude, and attain to a self-con- 
scious, mature, and free filial relation. But this 
relation in its full extent includes all that which 
is founded in the idea of Christ as the Son of God, 
the perfect communion of his holiness, blessedness, 
and glory; hence a progressive developement of 
this relationship takes place, until the appearance 
of the children of God will perfectly correspoad 
to the idea of a child of God ; which is the third 
application of this idea. 
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that would never be satisfied» a pursuit 
afler unreal phantoms, the ofispring of 
self-deceptive desires." Filled wilh divine 
assurance of his convictions and experience, 
Paul would turn away with abhorrence 
from views which would make all his con- 
flicts and efforts appear as if expended on 
a nonentity. 

If the soul under a sense of the burden 
which weighs down the higher life is ab- 
sorbed in such longings not confined to one 
single object, and words (ail to express the 
deeply felt necessities of the heart, these 
silent aspirations rising from the depth of 
a heart yearning afler true and complete 
freedom, and yet resigned to the will of its 
heavenly Father, constitute prayer accept- 
able to God, inspired by the Spirit of God, 
the Spirit of adoption. The whole condition 
of such a soul is prayer. The Spirit of 
Grod himself intercedes with inexpressible 
and silent groans ; Rom. viii. 26. Thus in 
Coloss. iii. 3, it is said, that as the glory of 
Christ exalted to the right hand of God is 
hid from the world, so also the glory of the 
inner life of believers proceeding from 
communion with him is still hidden with 
Christ in God, and its appearance does not 
correspond at present to its nature. But 
' when Christ, the author and source of this 
life, shall manifest himself in his glory, 
then shall their hidden glory be manifest, 
and correspond in appearance to its origi- 
nal ; Col. iii. 4. 

From the relation of the Christian life of 
faith and love to a creation that is to be per- 
fectly developed and completed only in the 
future state, it follows that Faith and Love 
cannot subsist without Hope* Faith itself 
becomes hope, while it apprehends salva- 
tion as something to be realized in the fu- 
ture ; Rom. viii. 24.']' Faith is proved and 



* If we reflect, how all the ideas relatingr to the 
dignity and blessedneas conferred by Christianity 
roter alike to somethinsr Present and something 
Fatnre, and accordingly admit of a variously 
manifold application, it will be easy to explain 
why, in Gal. v. 5, ittLAto^vfn is represented in re. 
ference to its perfect realization in the life of be- 
lievers as an object of expectation and hopo; and 
it belongs also to the contrast between the Jewish- 
legal and the Christian standing-point, that on the 
former it was supposed that jftxAie^tmi miffht be 
possessed as something outwardly perceptible and 
apparent, while the distinction between the idea 
and the appearance was not thought of. 

t If ixiric be here understood subjectively, ixiric 
would be placed instead of invent as laying hold 
of vmn^ui ; for irtcrif itself can exist in necessary 



strengthened by conflicts and suflerings ;— 
by the opposition which it has to overcome, 
it developes the consciousness of its in- 
dwelling divine power, and of those divine 
results which are not yet apparent but 
stretch into eternity ; and thus it expands 
into hope for the future.* The conscious- 
ness of the love of God contains the pledge 
for the certain fulfilment of hope, the faith 
that operates by love could not persist in 
the efforts, which so many obstaclea op- 
pose, in conflict with the inward and out- 
ward world, if the prospect were not grant- 
ed of certainly attaining its end. Henoe 
JPerseverance^ in the work and conflict of 
faith is the practical side of hope. 'EX«*!^ 
and CrofMvii appear as associated ideas,j: 
and the latter term is sometimes used in- 
stead of i\tric,^ 

We must here examine more closely the 
relation of knowledge in religion to these 
three fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian life, as laid down in the Pauline theo- 
logy. Faith presupposes and includes 
knowledge, for it cannot exist without a 
reference of the disposition to something 
objective; there must be an object of know- 
ledge to operate on the disposition. But 
the divine cannot be known from without 
in a merely abstract logical manner, but 
only by what bears affinity to it in the soul, 
by the sense for the divine. As long as 
man is opposed to the divine in the bias of 
his disposition, be cannot know it. Hence 
Paul says, 1 Cor. ii. 14, the natural man 
who is estranged from the divine life, re- 
ceives not what proceeds from the Spirit of 
God, for it appears to him (on account of 
this his subjective relation to the divine) as 
foolishness, and he is unable to know it, 
because it can be rightly understood and 
appreciated only in a spiritual manner, 
that is, by means of the irfsviut, «^lov, so 
that a participation in this spirit of a higher 



relation to the fhture only as ix^ric. But if Viirit 
be understood objectively, then it will signify that 
aetrnt^A is here presented as the objcot of hope, 
which may be affii med, on account of the various 
meanings attached to the former. 

* Rom. V. 4. Perseverance under sufferings 
produces a confirmation (of faith), and confirma- 
tion of faith produces hope. 

t On this idea and its relation to the Christian 
idea of Hope, see Schleiermacher*s academical 
treatise **über die wi$9efuehaftliek€ Behandlung 
dti TagtndbegHjfe$;' 1890. 

X 1 Thess. i. 3. ^e^on» tnc txmJbc. 

§ Ü Thess. i. 4. 
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life is presupposed. Hence, also, we are 
not to conceive of faith as something pro- 
ceeding from unassisted human nature, 
from man in his natural state; but the 
manner in which faith arises in the dispo- 
sition, presupposes the entrance of the di- 
vine into the conscience and inner life. 
But as the knowledge of divine things de- 
pends upon a participation of the divine life 
it follows that, in proportion as the divine 
life received by faith progressively deve- 
lopes, as the matter of faith is vitalized by 
inward experience, the knowledge of this 
matter enlarges in a higher degree, and 
hence thid wider expansion of knowledge 
is described as a fruit of faith.* And since 
the divine life of faith is love, since faith in 
the Pauline sense cannot be conceived of 
without love, it is evident that the true know- 
ledge of divine things can only continue to 
be developed according to the measure of in- 
creasing love. Hence Paul says in 1 Cor. viii. 
2, that without love there can be only the ap- 
pearance of knowledge. But as the divine 
life in believers is constantly subject to dis- 
turbing and depressing influences, and exists 
only in a fragmentary and alloyed state, it 
follows that the knowledge arising from it 
will never be otherwise than defective. 
This may also be inferred from what we 
remarked before respecting the relation of 
faith to the higher order of things still veiled 
from human sight, with which faith places 
us in vital communion, and to the nature 
of that adoption which is at present so im- 
perfectly realized, owing to the opposition 
between the idea of it and its actual mani- 
festation. Hence Paul forms a contrast 
between the inadequate knowledge of the 
matter of faith in the present life, and its 
perfect immediate intuition in eternity. He 
illustrates the relation of the two, by a 
comparison of the knowledge we possess 
of an object by seeing it reflected in a dim 
mirror, with the knowledge obtained by im- 
mediately beholding it ; by comparing the 
notions of children (which contain a cer- 
tain portion of truth, though not developed 
with clearness and certainty, so that there 
is a continuity of knowledge carried on 
from the child to the man), with the ideas 
of mature manhood ;|- by contrasting what 



is fragmentary and isolated with what is 
perfect; 1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. Such is the 
knowledge of divine things as they are 
shadowed forth to us in our temporal con- 
sciousness compared with the intuition of 
the things themselves. Hence, it is evi- 
dent, that Paul was conscious that he could 
speak of these things only in a symbolical 
form, which veiled and contained a higher 
reality. Therefore, from the sense of the 
defectiveness and limitation of our present 
knowledge of God and divine things, a 
longing is excited afler that perfect know- 
ledge which the mind of man allied to its 
Maker and filled with a divine life requires. 
This longing naturally merges into hope. 

We are now led to inquire, why Paul, 
when he represents faith, hope, and love as 
the abiding, unchangeable foundations of 
the Christian life in its earthly develope- 
ment,* distinguishes love as the greatest of 



* C0I088. L 9 ; Ephes. i. 18. In the latit pas. 
sagfe, knowledge is represented as an effect of the 
illumination proceeding from faith. 

t We may here compare Plato's representation 



of a twofold standing-point of knowledge at the 
beginning of the seventh book of his Republic. 
As if a person were confined in a cavern where 
the lifht only feebly glimmered, and he saw merely 
the shadows of objects by that faint light ; and 
afterwards regaining his liberty, became acquaint- 
ed with the objects themselves as tiiey appeared 
in broad daylight In this manner Plato contrasts 
two stauding.points of the present life; the stand« 
ing.point of the multitude, the slaves of sense, and 
the standing.point of the higher intellectual life, 
as it is presented by Philosophy. This higher 
standing-point of Philosophy might be allowed in 
the state of the heathen world ; but Christianity 
will not authorize any such intellectual aristocrat!, 
cism. Thb would become a beautiful image in a 
Christian sense, if applied not to the contrast be. 
tween the degrees of knowledge in this life and 
those in the future, but to that between the views 
of the world entertained by the natural man, and 
those which the divine light of the gospel imparts 
to all who receive it We may here compare with 
PauPs language, the beautiibl remarks of Gregory 
Nazianzen : d^tov 0, t< iron fiw Wri r»y ^van KOLt 
TNV ot/0-Mv, OUT! Tip tu^*9 at^^mrw Tretfroft MfTt /UUlf 
9u^M. oAx' u fcfv tupno-u ircrt, ^nruad-at touto. f Jgnafi 
S* iti t/utot Xeyot^ tvui'Af to dfov^c tauto Jteu difcv, 
Xfyu i% Toy NfcfTi^or rovy to kou xe^y. t» ouf/o» 
v^oa/ju^n^ K4U i ftKw drixdv wgoc to o^iri/wo?, cj 
fuf \^u TJir t^ftf'/y, iuu tcuto tljtu /mot Joxtt to ^etvv 
^txocc^oufinot Wtyfeto^tff^At vori k^üc, coev ryv»e-- 

/Uld-Ct, TO Jk fUf ilfOU ß^^X*^^ *^*^ «t^0^{0» TTsif TO fiC 

i/ut£t ^d-dtroy xeu olof /mryAKw ^toc f*ta,fcv ^irdLvyAff' 
fiau — Orat, 34. 

* In reference to understanding this, it makes 
no difference whether we consider the wti In 
1 Cor. xiii. 11, as an illative particle or one of 
time, for in either case, what Paul here says, can 
relate only to the present earthly condition of the 
Christian life. According to PauPs viewp, hope 
necessarily relates to something slill future, not 
yet realized; when the realization takes place, 
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these three. What is asserted by the Catho- 
lics is indeed true, that love alone can give 
faith its true value, since it makes it living, 
and hence forms the criterion between dead 
and living faith.* It is equally true that 
love forms the difference between genuine 
Christian and carnal selfish hope.f But in 
this connexion Paul could not according to 
his own association of ideas, intend to say 
that love was the greatest, for love in its 
true Christian meaning presupposes faith — 
(love in a general sense is a diflferent thing ; 
that love which proceeds from the univer- 
sal sense of God implanted in the human 
mind, and from the general manifestations 
of the love of God in the creation and in 
the heart of a man who follows the divine 
guidance;) — and faith again presupposes 
love, and that which Paul distinguishes by 
the name of faith stands in the closest con- 
nexion with love. What the Catholic 
church understands by the term fides in- 
formisy Paul would not esteem worthy of 
being called faith. He calls love the great- 
est rather for this reason, that it is the only 
eternal abiding form of the connexion of 
the human spirit with the divine ; love alone 
endures beyond this earthly life; it will 
never give place to the developement of a 
higher principle but will expand itself in 
perpetuity .:|: 

Thus these three fundamental principles 
of the Christian life. Faiths Hope^ and 
ioüc, are intimately connected with one 



hope ceases to exist; Rom. viii. 24. And faith 
and the perfect knowledge of immediate intuition 
are ideas that reciprocally exclude one another; 
S Cor. V. 7. When Billroth in his late Commen. 
tary on this Epistle, supposes the **//»«*' to mean 
the objects of these graces as eternal and abiding, 
this certainly cannot be PauPs idea, for they are 
indeed unchangeable, and the same for all the 
three operations of the Spirit; but these three 
terms refer to the subjective relation in which 
man stands to divine things, and this relation 
under the form of faith and nope, is suited only to 
the earthly standing. point, and is itself transitory. 
Love only is in itself the fxwa^. 
* Thßfidts informU and \hefide$ formata, 
t The ny%u/Adtrt*ii and the a-atftui» as proceeding 
from a heathenish and from a Jewish element 

t Augustin beautifully remarks : " Fides quare 
sit necessaria, quam jam videat ? Spes nihilomi- 
nus, quia jam tenet? Caritati vero non solum 
nihil extrahetur, sed addetur etiam plurimum, 
nam et illam singularem veramque pulchritudi. 
nem quum viderit, plus amabit, et nisi ingenti 
amore oculum infixerit, nee ah aspiciendo uspiam 
declinaverit, manere in ilia beatissima visione non 
poterit" SolÜoquia I. § 14. 



another ; and since every thing which di- 
rectly or indirectly belongs to man's moral 
nature is brought under their control, and 
receives from them a peculiar character, 
they form a foundation on which to erect 
the whole structure of Christian morals. 

The idea of rav'Sfvo^^oo'uv)} is inseparable 
from these principles. This quality is 
connected with the whole system of the 
theocratic views developed in the Old 
Testament, and marks the contrast of the 
Christian and Heathen mode of contem- 
plating human nature. The consciousness 
of dependence on God as the animating 
principle of life in all its relations, the in- 
nate weakness of all created beings, and 
that they can be and do nothing excepting 
through God, was in direct opposition to 
the prevailing sentiments of self-esteem and 
self-confidence.* But on the legal stand- 
ing-point, this consciousness was either only 
partial as far as self-righteousness (which 
implied a desire of independence in refer- 
ence to moral developement and the attain- 
ment of salvation,) counteracted the perfect 
acknowledgment of dependence on God ; 
or, where the feeling of internal disunion 
had been developed to its utmost extent, 
and the feeling of estrangement from a 
holy omnipotence became predominant, 
only the negative element of humility re- 
mained, the consciousness of personal 
worthlessness as something mortifying to 
pride, the consciousness of an impassable 
chasm between the limited and siiiful crea- 
ture and the Almighty Holy Creator. But 
when to this feeling is added faith in the 
Redeemer, and the consciousness of having 
obtained redemption, the positive is blended 
with the negative element, the conscious- 
ness of the participation of the divine life 
and of the high dignity of adoption be- 
stowed by God. If, on the contrary, the 
connexion between these two points, which 
belong to the essence of Christian know- 
ledge and of the Christian disposition, be 
dissolved, and the negative element be un- 
duly brought forward, a false self-humilia- 
tion is produced, — a self-abhorrence with 
a denial of the dignity founded on the con- 
sciousness of redemption, — a sense of de- 
pression without that sense uf exaltation, 
which is blended with it in the conscious- 



* See Knapp*s excellent remarks on this oppo- 
sition in his Scriplii torn argumenii, ed. II. p. 
367. 
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ness of redemption. Such a false humility, 
which displays itself in outward gestures 
and ceremonies, Paul combated in the false 
teachers of the Colossian church ; but he 
classed this mock-humility with spiritual 
pride, veiled as it was under the form of 
an ascetic self-debasement.*" 

With the consciousness of the nothing- 
ness of all that man can be and effect by 
his own power, Paul combined the elevating 
consciousness of what man is and can per- 
form through the Lord ; to the xara (fapca, 
iv av^^u)*{f} xav/cur^ou he opposes the ^v 
xufic^ xaup^ao^ai. 

As humility first acquires its true cha- 
racter through the love that proceeds from 
faith, as through love man's whole life is 
pervaded by a sense of his dependence on 
God, and the human will becomes an organ 
of the divine, so also Christian love cannot 
exist without an abiding consciousness of 
the difference between the creature and the 
Creator, the redeemed and the Redeemer, 
and the sense of dependence which that i 
difference involves. It is the sentiment ' 
which Paul expresses in the interrogation, 
" What hast thou, which thou hast not 
received ?" 1 Cor. iv. 7. In the exercise 
of his ministry, his soul was pervaded by 
a consciousness of his weakness as a man 
(p. 107), which was deepened by his suf- 
ferings and conflicts, though accompanied 
by the conviction that he could do all 
things through the power of the Lord; 
Acts XX. 19. Thus that state of mind 
was produced which he describes as juisra 
90/80V xai T^ofxov. This was far from being 
the mark of a slavish fear, but only of 
that state of mind which resulted from a 
sense of the insufficiency of mere human 

* This is a caricature of humility, which has 
oflen reappeared in the history of the church ; and 
thus the nature of genuine Christian humility has 
been frequently mistaken by those who were ; 
strangers to the Christian standing.point, and 
knew not how to distinguish a morbid from a \ 
healthy state of the spiritual life. An individual ' 
of this class, Spinoza, justly says of that mock. ' 
humility, which alone can exist where the natural • 
feelings are not overpowered by the force of a . 
divine principle of life, and at the same time | 
transformed into something higher, and where { 
man has not risen from the depths of self-abase- i 
ment to a sense of his true dignity : " Hi affcctus, ^ 
nempe humilitas et abjectio, rarissimi sunt. Nam 
natura humana, in so considerata, contra eosdem 
quantum potest, nititur et ideo, qui maxime crte. 
duntur abjecti et humiles esse, maxime pleruroque 
ambitiosi et invidi sunt** Ethieeif pars iii. ^ 29. 



power for the discharge of his apostolic 
vocation.* 

Taflrsivo^jotfuv?) bears an immediate rela- 
tion to God alone, and according to the 
Pauline views can be transferred to no 
other being; men and created beings in 
general are not its objects ; for humility is 
the sense of dependence on the Creator as 
such, and places the whole assemblage of 
created beings on a level. It follows, that 
a man who is thoroughly imbued with 
this sentiment does not make any fellow- 
creature the object of it, but as far as his 
spiritual life is concerned, is perfectly in- 
dependent of men, while sensible of his 
continual dependence on God. To act dif- 
ferently would be to transfer to a creature 
the honour due to the Creator. As it is 
opposed to every slavish feeling, it inspires 
the soul with that true Christian freedom 
which Paul so admirably developes in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians as opposed 
to every species of a slavish deference to 
men. But though ra«'£ivo^fo(fuvT) does not 
directly affect our behaviour to our fellow- 
men, we may deduce from it the right line 
of Christian conduct towards others. He 
who is rightly penetrated with the feeling 
of dependence on God in reference to his 
whole existence and conduct, and with the 
nothingness of every thing human while 
living only for one's self, will not pride him- 
self in his abilities, but feel that they are 
bestowed upon him by God for a definite 
object, and must be used in dependence on 
him ; in his intercourse with others, he 
will bear in mind the defects, the limits, 
and imperfection of his own character and 
abilities, and his dependence with that of 
all other men, on their common Lord. 
From this raflreivoppoö'uvTj will naturally 
arise an aversion from every kind of self- 
exaltation in a man's conduct towards 
others, and that which is the foundation of 
moderation in the Christian character, and 
hence is distiguished by no particular name 
in Paul's writings, but what may be de- 
duced from the idea of rairsivo^^otfuvij, as in 
Phil. ii. 3. And it is not without reason, 
that kindness, meekness, and long-suffering 
are mentioned in connexion with raflrsivo- 
9j^o(ruvii. £ph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12. 

* Thus in Philipp, ii. 12, he deduces ** working^ 
oat saWation with fear and trembling,** from the 
consciousness that all things depend on the power 
of God, who works " to will and to do.*' 
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In order to preserve the purity of the 
divine life in its conflict with the xo<ffjüo^ 
and the (fa^^ from within and from without, 
to prevent unhappy mixtures of the human 
with the divine, the tfwq)jofl'uvTi, the (fucppovsTv 
is requisite, the self-government and con- 
quest over the world that proceeds from 
love, or Christian circumspection and soher- 
mindedness. The Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented as a spirit of dyatri and of (fwqjpovig- 
fjüof , 2 Tim. i. 7.* The latter word, as its 
etymology imports, signifies that quality, 
by which the Christian life is preserved 
in a healthy state, and* kept free from all 
noxious influences. Humility which guards 
the boundary between the divine and the 
human, is accompanied by the ^povsn; slg 
(fcj9povsrv, which acts as an antidote to the 
intoxication of self-esteem, and promotes a 
sober valuation of one's own worth, the 
consciousness of the measure of ability, 
and gifts granted to each one — the position 
which a man may take without arrogating 
too much to himself; Rom. xii. 3. With 
this is connected the syp7)yop£vai xai vij^siv, 
by means of which the sensual and the 
natural are prevented from interfering 
with the movements of the divine life, and 
the mind is kept clear of all enthusiastic 
tendencies. Moreover, since faith work- 
ing by love ought to govern the whole life, 
animate it with a new spirit, and form it 
for the service of God, it will be requisite 
for this end, that the reason enlightened 
by this spirit, should acquire the capability 
of so regulating the whole life, of so ma- 
naging and applying all the relations of 
social and civil life, as will be suited to 
realize the design of the kingdom of God, 
according to the place assigned to each in- 
dividual by Providence. This is expressed 
by the term (foqjia, which comprehends the 
ideas of wisdom and prudence, f of which 

* Titus ii. 6, 12. o-m^^^nn here means the exer- 
cise of a control over youthful and worldly lusts.^ 

t To o-aptx is attributed the dx^tßZt vt^nrAtUf, 
careful examination relative to one's conduct in 
social life, that a man may discern on every occa. 
sion what is agreeable to the will of the Lord, and, 
under difficult circumstances, may choose the 
right opportunity for accomplishing what is good, 
the i^Ayc^A^tT^^tu Tov »9tigoy, Eph. v. 15. So^/st 
would be shown in the intercourse of Christians 
with heathens, in avoiding whatever would give 
them offence, and so regulating the conduct ac 
cording to circumstances, as would be best fitted 
to overcome their prejudices against Christianity, 
and recommend it to their regard. 



the first relates to the choice of proper 
objects of pursuit ; and the second to the 
' choice of suitable means for their attain- 
ment, and both are blended in one idea, 
when every thing is employed as means 
. for the all-comprehensive object of life, the 
I realization of the kingdom of God,* and 
I when Christian wisdom is conceived of as 
I so shaping and controlling the life, that it 
may contribute as a whole and in all its 
subordinate relations for the advancement 
of the divine kingdom, according to the 
I position of each individual ; and thus what 
is in itself an object, becomes a means to 
a higher object. Christian prudence, which 
emanates from the clear undisturbed survey 
of the whole life by wisdom, is to be dis- 
tinguished from what is not founded on 
such a basis, but would proudly assume a 
separate standing as capable of regulating 
the conduct independently of Christian 
wisdom. The prudence which subserves 
a selfish interest, or employs means which 
a Christian mind cannot approve, or one 
which places more confidence in human 
means than in the power and guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, the tftxpia tfajxixij, which, 
as such, is opposed to the simplicity and 
purity of the disposition produced by the 
Spirit of God; 2 Cor. i. 12. Paul re- 
quires the union of a matured understand- 
ing, and a childlike disposition, 1 Cor. xiv. 
20, " In malice be ye children, in under- 
standing be ye men," even as Christ en- 
joined his disciples to unite the wisdom 
of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove. 

Thus, in the renovation of human nature 
by the divine principle of life — in the in- 
spiring of the whole life by the divine prin- 
ciple of believing and hoping love, we find 
the three fundamental virtues, which were 
regarded by the ancients in the develope- 
ment of morals as forming the grand out- 
lines of moral character ; uirofiovrj corre- 
sponds to avd^sutj and includes courage in 
action, the av^Pi^s^ai, xgaraiou(rdai, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13, and patiencey fiLax;o5u|xia, under 
sufferings for the kingdom of God ; — (this 
latter idea, from its connexion with the 
Christian views of total dependence on God, 
and of the imitation of the sufferings of 
Christ, who by his sufferings conquered 



* From this point of view, Christ represents all 
Christian virtues under the form of prudence. 
See Uken Jnu, 306, 23d. 
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the kingdom of evil, stands out in more 
direct contrast to the principles of ancient 
heathenism ;) (fo^ia corresponds to ^^ov^kTi^ 
and (fcjqjPocfuvT]. Of the cardinal virtues 
only Sixouo(fv)fvi is wanting, for what is ge- 
nerally intended hy Paul under this name, 
does not naturally belong to this place, 
since it bears no correspondence to the 
more confined sense of righteousness, but, 
according to the Hellenist phraseology, 
is put for the whole of moral perfection 
founded in piety. But the idea of ^ixaio- 
(fuvi} is closely connected with that which 
essentially distinguishes the moral deve- 
lopement of the ancients from Christianity, 
namely, the practice of considering civil 
life as the highest form of human deve- 
lopement which includes all others in it, and 
the state as the condition adapted for the 
complete realization of the highest good.* 
As now by realizing the idea of a king- 
dom of God, morality was freed from this 
limitation, was exalted and widened in its 
application to all mankind, became trans- 
formed into a divine life in human form ; 
and as it is the Love of God which mani- 
fests itself as the holy and redeeming cha- 
racteristic of this kingdom — it follows that, 
in the divine life of this kingdom, love oc- 
cupies the place of righteousness on the 
standing-point of antiquity, so that, as 
Aristotle and Plato traced back all the car- 
dinal virtues to the idea of righteousness, 
and according to the Grecian proverb,t 
righteousness included in itself all other 
virtues ; so according to Paul,j: love is the 
fulfilling of the law, includes and originates 
all other virtues, and is, in short, the sum 
and substance of perfection. And in 1 
Cor. xiii. 4, 5, he represents all the pe- 
culiar acts of the leading Christian virtues, 
as so many modes of love. Love is dis- 
creet, patient, persevering, always chooses 
what is becoming, is all things to all men, 
and thus acts with true sagacity. The 
idea of righteousness is not excluded, for 
all acts of the love may be conceived as 
determined by a regard to right ; for love 
is not capricious but conformable to law ; 

* The opinion of those who attribute to the 
Statt such an importance, and would constitute 
it a perfect model for the realization of the king, 
dom of God, is derived from unchristian premises, 
and leads to unchristian conclusions. 

ih Si J'lKtuoauf» nkXußStif tm^ «(it» tri. Aristot 
Eth. Nicomach. Lib. ▼. c. 3. 

t 9tnhrfA^ <r«( TlMl0T]|'r•^ C o lowrimn ÜL 14* 



it acknowledges and respects those human 
relations which are agreeable to the will of 
God, and gives to every one what his posi- 
tion in society demands. In Rom. xiii. 
7, Coloss. iv. 1, love is represented as the 
animating principle in the performance of 
the 5<xaiov xoi itfov, which may therefore be 
considered as only one mode of the opera- 
lion of love. 

Since Paul considered faith as the fun- 
damental principle of the Christian life, it 
follows, that the immediate relation of each 
individual to the Redeemer was in his view 
of primary importance, and the idea of fel- 
lowship, the idea of the church, was de* 
ducible from it. Through faith each one 
entered for himself into fellowship with the 
Redeemer, partook of the Holy Spirit as 
the new principle of life, and became a 
child of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
The knowledge of God has been rendered 
attainable to all through Christ, for in him 
God has been manifested in the most com- 
plete and only conceivable manner to the 
human mind, and communicated to our 
race; and as the founder of reconciliation, 
he has established a new filial relation of 
man to God. Through his mediation the 
whole Christian life becomes acceptable to 
God, by a reference to him who is always 
the sole worthy object of the divine good 
pleasure, and from whom that good plea- 
sure is extended to all who enter into 
spiritual fellowship with him. To this 
mediation, which forms the basis of Chris- 
tianity, the foundation of the whole Chris- 
tian lifb through the knowledge of the re- 
demption received from Christ, the Pauline 
expressions relate, " God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus ChrisV* — ''^ doing all in the 
name of Christ to the glory of God*^ — 
" giving thanks to God through ChrisC* — 
^^ praying to GocP^ — "tn Üie name ff 
ChrisC* — ^** through ChrisC^ — in which con- 
nexion these propositions can be deprived 
of their strict meaning only by an utter 
misconception of the Pauline sentiments. 
Although the high priesthood of Christ and 
the universal priesthood of all believers 
are expressions not found in Paul's writings, 
yet from what has been said, the ideas 
implied in them enter largely into his re- 
ligious conceptions. This apostle is distin- 
guished by an immediate reference of rcli- 
gious knowledge and experience to Christ 
as the fountain-head, from whom every 
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thing else is derived. Hence, he could treat 
of the nature of Christian faith in the eleven 
first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
without introducing the idea of the church. 
But the consciousness of divine life received 
from Christ, is necessarily followed hy the 
recognition of a communion which em- 
braces all mankind, and passes beyond the 
boundaries of earthly existence, the con- 
sciousness of the Holy Spirit as the spirit 
producing and animating this communion 
— ^the consciousness of the unity of the di- 
vine life shared by all believers, a unity 
which counterbalances all the other diffisr- 
ences existing among mankind, as had 
been already manifested at the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, when the most 
marked contrarieties arising either from 
religion, national peculiarities, or mental 
culture, were reconciled, and the persons 
whom they bad kept at a distance from 
each other, became united in vital com- 
munion. To the extraordinary influence 
of Christianity in relation to these contra- 
rieties, Paul bears witness when he says, 
" For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ." There was in this respect no 
diflerence whether a member of the church 
was Jew or Greek, slave or freeman, male 
or female, (or all were in communion with 
Christ as one person, there was in all the 
one life of Christ, Gal. iii. 26-28.* The 
consciousness of communion with the Re- 
deemer cannot exist without the recognition 
of the existence of the community of be- 
lievers animated by one spirit, who belong 
as his body to him the head, under whose 
continued influence alone it can grow to 
maturity, and in which all believers are 
members one of another. The body of 
Christ is the churchy the sxxXij^ia hsw or 
Xfitfrou.f This communion is formed and 



* In C0I088. iii. 11, Paul notices particalarly the 
contrast between the civilized and uncivilized, the 
Greek bein^ the meet striking example of the 
former class, and the Scythian of the latter. His 
languagre conveys a prophetic intimation that 
Christianity would reach the rudest tribes, and 
impart a new divine principle of life, the main- 
spring of all sound mental culture. 

t This is no abstract representation, but a truly 
living reality. If in all the widely spread Chris- 
tian communities, amidst all the diversity of hu. 
man peculiarities animated by the same spirit, 
only the consciousness of this higher unity and 
communion were retained, as Paul desired, this 
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developed on the same foundation as the 
Christian life or the temple of God in each 
individual, namely, faith in Jesus as the 
Redeemer, 1 Cor, iii. 11. Hence the 
image so frequently used by Paul of repre- 
senting the church as a building reared on 
this foundation, Ephes. ii. 20 ; and his ap- 
plication of the term oixs^ofMrv, to designate 
whatever contributes to the furtherance of 
the Christian life. That principle, from 
which the formation of this communion 
proceeded, always continues to be the bond 
of its union. Paul, in treating of this unity, 
adduces as marks of its internal formation, 
that one spirit which animated this one 
body, the one object of heavenly blessed- 
ness to which they were called, the one 
faith in one God, whom through Christ 
they acknowledged as the Father of all, 
with whom through Christ and the Spirit 
imparted by him, they were connected 
most intimately, so that he rules over them 
with his all -guiding, all-protecting might, 
pervades them all with his efficacious 
power, and dwells in all by his animating 
Spirit — and the one Redeemer, whom they 
all acknowledge as their Lord, and to whom 
they were dedicated by baptism.* The 
chosen people, under the Old Testament 
form of the theocracy, constituted a contrast 
to the heathen nations, which was now 
transferred with a more spiritual and inter- 
nal character to the community of believers. 
They retained the predicate of «7101 and 
^ifluffjLfivoi as the holy, devoted people, in 
reference to the objective consecration 
founded on redemption, and their objective 
contrariety to the profane, the xotffi^ ; but 
yet the subjective consecration arising from 
the developenient of the divine principle of 
life, was necessarily founded on the former, 



woald be the most glorious appearance of the one 
Christian ohurch, in which the kingdom of God 
represents itself on earth ; and no outward consti. 
tution, no system of episcopacy, no council, still 
less any organization by the State, which would 
substitute something foreign to its nature, could 
render the idea of a Christian church more real 
or concrete, (if any are disposed to make use of 
scholastic terms, which, so applied, contain the 
germ of error, and rather obscure than illustrate 
the subject) See, on the other hand, Rothe's 
work before quoted, pp. 290, 310. 

* We cannot suppose that the ßöLirrur/utt re- 
fers to unity in the outward institution of baptism, 
which Would bo here quite irrelevant All the 
marks of unity manifbstlv relate to the same 
thing, to which the unity of faith also relates. 
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and inseparable from it— even as justifica- 
tion and sanctification are connected with 
one another. They retained also the pre- 
dicate xXriroi, as those who were called by 
the grace of God to a participation of the 
kingdom of God and eternal happiness; 
and this calling is not to be considered 
merely as outward, by virtue of the exter- 
nal publication of the gospel, but agreeably 
to its design, and as the very idea imports, 
the outward is united with the inward, the 
outward publication of the gospel with the 
efficacious inward call of the Divine Spirit, 
so that hence the idea of xXviroi coincides 
with that of believers who really belong in 
heart to Christ. In general, Paul considers 
the outward and the inward, the idea and 
the appearance, in all these relations as in- 
timately connected, the confession as an 
expression of faith, 1 Cor. xii. 3, — the 
being in Christ as a reality, the being a 
professed Christian as a sign of inward 
communion with the Redeemer, 2 Cor. v. 
17 ; and thus also the church as the out- 
^ward exhibition of the body of Christ, the 
fellowship truly established by the Spirit of 
God. The language in which he addresses 
individual churches, is conformable to these 
views. 

But though in general the apostle sets 
out from this point of view, yet it could not 
escape his observation that not all who re- 
presented themselves as outwardly mem- 
bers of the church, were really members 
of the body of Christ. This distinction he 
does not make in the original idea of the 
church, since it is not naturally deducible 
from it, but must be considered as some- 
thing incongruous and morbid, and not to 
be known excepting by observation, un- 
less we refer it to the inevitable disorders 
in the developement of the visible church, 
owing to the reaction of sin. Certain ex- 
periences of this kind forced the distinction 
upon him ; in 1 Cor. vi. 9, he declares 
that those who professed Christianity out- 
wardly, and represented themselves as 
members of the church, but whose conduct 
was at variance with the requirements of 
Christianity, could have no part in the 
kingdom of God. It followed, therefore, 
that they were already excluded by their 
disposition from that kingdom, from that 
communion of the faithful and redeemed 
which, strictly speaking, constitutes the 
church. In this passage, he treats of cases 



in which the foreign elements which had 
mingled with the outward manifestation of 
the Church, might be easily detected and 
expelled by the judgment of the Christian 
community for the preservation of its 
purity ; for such marks of an unchristian 
course of life are here mentioned, as are 
Botorious and apparent to every one. But 
an unchristian disposition, a deficiency of 
faith working by love, might exist, without 
being manifested by outward signs which 
would be as easily understood as in the 
former case; and here the separation of 
the elements corresponding to the idea of 
the exxX^tfia from those that were incon- 

fruous, could not be so accurately made, 
^e learn this from Paul himself, in 2 Tim. 
ii. 19-20, where he contrasts with the 
apostates from Christian truth, those who 
constituted the firm foundation of God's 
house, and who wore the impress of this 
seal, " The Lord knoweth them that are 
his," and " let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity." " In 
a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and vessels of silver, but also of wood 
and of earth ; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour." The great house is 
here the visible church; in it there are 
those who are members only in appearance 
by an external superficial union, without 
really belonging to it by their disposition, 
and though reckoned by the Lord to be 
his, they are " the vessels to dishonour," 
and are thus distinguished from those who , 
are united in heart to the church, " the 
vessels to honour," who, in order that they 
may be preserved as such, avoid all sin, 
and call on the name of the Lord without 
hypocrisy. He here intimates that the line 
of distinction between the genuine and 
spurious members of the Church can be 
drawn only by God, who knows the state 
of the heart. Accordingly, in the applica- 
tion of the idea of the visible church, the dis- 
tinction arises between the collective body of 
those in whom the appearance corresponds 
to what is internal and invisible, and those 
who belong to the church in appearance, 
without having internally any part in it. 

Since the ixxKr^tfia as the body of Christ 
not merely lays claim to a part of the life 
of its members, but must embrace the whole 
as belonging to the Redeemer, and ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit, the source of life 
to the Church, it follows that the care for 
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the promotion of the good of the whole is 
committed not merely to certain officers 
and persons, but all the members are bound 
together as organs of that Spirit by whom 
Christ as the governing head animates 
each individual member, and thus con- 
nected, are to co-operate for the same ob- 
ject; Eph. iv. 16. Thus,, accordingly, 
it is the duty of each one to consider the 
standing-point on which God has placed 
him by his natural character, his peculiar 
training and his social relations, as that 
which determines the mode in which he 
may most effectually labour for this end. 
As all natural abilities are to be consecrated 
as forms of manifestation for the divine 
life, so the Holy Spirit, while animating 
the whole, appropriates each individual 
character, and gives to each one his special 
gifts by which he is ordained on his own 
standing-point to promote the general good. 
Here we have the idea of charism, which 
has been already explained. Without the 
Holy Spirit and the charisms as the neces- 
sary manifestations and signs of his con- 
tinued efficacious presence in the collective 
body of believers, the church (which is the 
continued revclatioa of the divine life in 
human form proceeding from the glorified 
Saviour) cannot exist ; 1 Cor. xii. By the 
spirit of love animating the whole, the 
charisms of all the individual members, 
forming reciprocal complements to each 
other, are conducted to the promotion of 
one object, the perfecting of the body of 
Christ; as Paul has so admirably repre- 
sented in 1 Cor. xii. 

Since the church is no other than the 
outward visible representation of the inward 
communion of believers with the Redeemer 
and one another, the institution of outward 
visible rites or signs corresponds to these 
two elements of it, (both as visible and in- 
visible ;) these rites. Baptism and the Sup-, 
per, are designed to represent the facts 
which form the basis of this communion. 
Baptism denotes the confession of dcpen« 
dence on Christ and the entrance into com- 
munion with him ; and hence the appropria- 
tion of all which Christ promises to those 
who stand in such a relation to him ; it is 
the piUting on Christy in whose name bap- 
tism is administered,* an expression which 



» On the meaning of the formula, "to baptize 
in the name of any one," see the remarks of Dr. 
Bindseil in the " Studien und Kriüken," 1832, 



includes in it all we have said ; Gal. iii. 27. 
As communion with Christ and the whole 
Christian life has a special reference to the 
appropriation of those two great events, his. 
redeeming sufferings and his resurrection, 
Paul, alluding to the form in which baptism 
was then administered, and by this illus- 
trating the idea of baptism, explains the 
outward act by a reference to these twa 
events. (See p. 101.) The twofold re- 
lation of man to the former standing- 
point of life which he had renounced, and 
to that new one which he had embraced,, 
is here signified — entering into the com-> 
munion of the death of Christ, into a be- 
lieving appropriation of the work of redemp-^ 
tion accomplished by his death, dying with, 
him. in spirit, to the world in which maa 
has hitherto lived; mortifying self, as it, 
heretofore existed, and by faith in his resur- 
rection as a pledge of resurrection to aa 
eternal divine life in a transformed per- 
sonality, rising to a new life devoted no 
longer to the world but to him alone; 
Rom. vi. 4. In accordance with this train 
of thought, Paul terms baptism, a baptisn^ 
into the death of Christ. And for the same 
reason, he could also call it a baptism into 
the resurrection of Christ. But this latter 
reference presupposes the former, in whigh 
ii is naturally joined. From communion, 
with Christ as the Son of God, the new re- 
lation follows of sonship to God, of filial 
communion with God, Gal. iii. 26; and 
the participation of the spirit of a new di-. 
vine life communicated by Christ, the Holy 
Spirit. It is Christ who imparts the tru» 
baptism, of the Spirit, of which water-bap-. 
tism is only the synr>bol, and this immer- 
sion in the Spirit makes the great difference 
between Christian baptism and that of John.. 
Therefore baptism- in the name of Christie 
equally baptism in the name of the Father 
awd.of the Holy Spirit. The single refer- 
ence cannot be thought of without the 
threefold. In virtue of the connexion of 
ideas before noticed, entrance into com^ 
munion with Christ is indissolubly con» 
nected with entrance into communioa 
with the body of which He is the head^ 

Part ii. Paul in Ghih iit 27^ might have said» 
All of you who have believed in Christ. But lie 
said instead of this, " As many of yon as havo 
been baptized into Christ,** sinee he viewed bap. 
tism a» the objective si^ and seal of the relation 
to Christ into which men entered by faith.** 
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the whole assemblage of believers. " By 
one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body ;" 1 Cor. xii. 13, As entrance into 
communion with the Redeemer at baptism 
implies a cessation from communion with 
sin — the putting on of Christ implies the 
putting off of the old man — the rising with 
Christ implies the dying with Christ — the 
transformation by the new Spirit of holi- 
ness implies the forgiveness of sins — en- 
trance into communion with the body of 
Christ implies a departure from communion 
with a sinful world; so the distinction 
arises of a positive and negative aspect of 
baptism. Hence the washing away of sin, 
sanctification and justification, are classed 
together at baptism; 1 Cor. vi. 11.* 
What we have remarked respecting Paul's 
idea of sxxkritfta, the relation of the inward 
to the outward, the ideal to the visible, will 
also apply to baptism. As Paul, in speak- 
ing of the church, presupposes that the out- 
ward church is the visible community of 
the redeemed ; so he speaks of baptism on 
the supposition that it corresponded to its 
idea, that all that was inward, whatever 
belonged to the holy rite and its complete 
observance, accompanied the outward; 
hence he could assert of outward baptism 
whatever was involved in a believing ap- 
propriation of the divine facts which it 
symbolized ; whatever was realized when 
baptism fully corresponded to its original 
design. Thus he says, that all those who 
had been baptized into Christ, had entered 
into vital communion with him, Gal. iii. 
27, language which was applicable only to 
!(hose in whom the inward and the outward 
«*.oedesced. Hence also he calls baptism 
<he bath of regeneration and of renewal by 
the Holy Spirit; Tit. iii. 5. And hence 
he says, that Christ by baptism has puri- 
fied the whole church as a preparation for 
that perfect purity which it will exhibit, in 
that consummation to which the Saviour 
intends to bring his redeemed ; Eph.v. 26. 
Relative to the Holy Supjjer, it appears 
from Paul's language in 1 Cor. xi. 24, that 
he considered it as a feast of commemora- 
tion on account of Christ's ofTering up his 
lifef for the salvation of men, and all the 

* As Paol here joins the iy t^ ovo/u«tTi tou xv^tev 
and «y t^ mtv/xArt tov d'tovj it may be inferred 
that he is here speaking of subjective sanctifica. 
tion, by the communication of a divine principle 
of lifSs, as well as of objective justification. 

t That this was the leading reference, I agree 



benefits accruing thereby to mankind. Ac- 
cording to his explanation of the words of 
the institution, 1 Cor. xii. 26, believers, 
when they celebrate together the Last Sup- 
per of Christ with his disciples, are grate- 
fully to acknowledge what they owe to the 
sufferings of Christ till his second coming» 
till they are favoured with the visible pre- 
sence of the Saviour, and the perfect en- 
joyment of all that his redeeming suffer- 
ings have gained for mankind ; they are to 
consider it as a pledge of their constant 
communion with him, till that communion 
is consummated in his immediate presence* 
Christ further designed, as Paul intimates, 
to remind his disciples of the new relation 
or covenant established by his sacrifice be- 
tween God and man, which is naturally 
connected with what has been already men- 
tioned ; for as the work of redemption ac- 
complished by Christ's sufferings is the 
foundation of this new relation, which su- 
persedes the ancient legal economy, its 
connexion with this ordinance is self-evi- 
dent. And as in the institution of the Sup- 
per there are several allusions to the usages 
practised at the passover, a natural point 
of comparison is here presented between 
the establishment of the earthly national 
theocracy, which was accomplished by the 
release of the Jews from earthly bondage 
«tod their formation into an independent peo- 
ple, — ^and the establishment of an universal 
theocracy in a spiritual form, which con- 
sisted in releasing its members from the 
spiritual bondage of sin, and their forma- 
tion into an internally independent commu- 
nity or church of God. If this subject is 
viewed in the Pauline spirit, it will be evi- 
dent, that all this can be properiy fulfilled 
only in vital communion with the Redeem- 
er, apart from which nothing in the Chris- 
tian life has its proper significance ; and 
that the commemoration of Christ's re- 
deeming sufferings can never be adequately 
performed except in vital communion with 
him. The solemn remembrance of Christ's 
sufferings is the leading idea in this holy 
ordinance, though the consciousness of 
communion with him is necessarily con- 
nected with it. And communion with 



with what LQcke has stated in his essay, **/>e 
duplicis in §aera ccena symboli actuatiue aensu ae 
ratione," 1837. Yet other references appear to 
me not to be excluded, but to be originally given 
with it, and to be naturally founded upon it. 
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Christ necessarily presupposes his redeem- 
ing sufferings, and their personal appropria- 
tion. Baptism also introduces believers into 
his communion as baptism into the death of 
Christ. 

With respect to the manner in which 
Paul conceived the relation to exist of the 
outward signs to the body and blood of 
Christ, we must not forget that the latter 
are considered merely as being given for 
the salvation of mankind. Under this view 
the form in which he quotes Christ's words 
is important. He says, " This cup is the 
xaivT} 5iaS>]XTi, which was established by the 
shedding of my blood." This can only 
mean : The cup represents to you in a sen- 
sible manner the establishment of this new 
relation. And by analogy the first tovto 
i(fTt must be interpreted " It represents my 
body."* Though he afterwards says that 
whoever eats or drinks in an unworthy 
manner, that is, with a profane disposition, 
is not one who is interested in or recollects 
the design of the holy ordinance, so that, 
as Paul himself explains it in v. 29, he 
does not distinguish what is intended to 
represent the body of Christ from common 
food — that such a one sins against the body 
and blood of the Lord. But from these 
words we cannot determine the relation in 
which the bread and wine were considered 
by Paul to the body and blood of Christ, 
for the sinning of which he speaks, as the 
connexion shows, consists only in the rela- 
tion of the communicant's disposition to 
the holy design of the ordinance. On the 
supposition that only a symbolically reli- 
gious meaning was attached to the Supper, 

* Those who advocate the metaphurical inter, 
pretation of the expressions used in the institution 
of the Supper, are very unjustly chared with 
doinff violence to the words, by departing from 
the literal meaning« If the literal interpretation 
of the circumstances and relations under which 
any thing is said, be contrary to the connexion 
and design of the discourse, tms literal interpreta. 
tion is unnatural and forced. And this is cer- 
tainly the case in the interpretation of these 
words of our Lord, for since Christ was still sen- 
sibly present among his disciples when he said 
that this bread was his body, this wine was his 
blood, they could understand him as speaking 
only symbolically, if he added no further explana- 
tion. Moreover, they were accustomed to similar 
symbolical expressions in their intercourse with 
him; and this very symbol receives its natural 
interpretation from another of Christ's discourses, 
(see the chapter on John's doctrine ; also Leben 
Jesu^ p. 644, and LQcke*s Essay.) 



this language might be used respecting 
those who partook of it merely as a com- 
mon meal. And what he afterwards says, 
that whoever partook of the Supper un- 
worthily, partook of it to his condemnation, 
is by no means decisive, for this relates 
only to the religious state of the individual. 
Whoever partook of the Lord's Supper 
with a profane disposition, without being 
penetrated with a sense of the holy signi- 
ficance of the rite, by such vain conduct 
passed the sentence of his own condemna- 
tion, and exposed himself to punishment. 
Accordingly, in the evils which at that 
time affected the church, the apostle beheld 
the marks of the divine displeasure. 

In the 10th chapter of the same Epistle, 
the apostle speaks of the Lord's Supper, 
and declares to the Corinthians that it waa 
unlawful to unite a participation in the 
heathen sacrifices with Christian commu« 
nion in the Holy Supper. He points out 
that, by participating in the heathen sacri- 
fices, they would relapse into idolatry. 
These sacrifices bore the same relation to 
the heathen worship as the Jewish sacri- 
fices to the Jewish cultus, and as the Lord's 
Supper to the social acts of Christian wor- 
ship. And in accordance with this fact he 
says, " The cup of blessing which we bless 
is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ? The bread which we break is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ ;" 
this can only mean that it marks, it repre- 
sents this communion, it is the means of 
appropriating this communion ; for the rite 
is here viewed in its totality corresponding 
to the idea, in the congruity of the inward 
with the outward, in the same sense as 
when Paul says that as many as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.* 
As to the two other points with which the 
Lord's Supper is here compared in its re- 
lation to Christianity, the essential is only 
the communion marked by it for the con- 
science ; respecting the kind of communion 
nothing more can be ascertained from these 
words. 

Since the Supper represents the com- 
munion with Christ, a reference is at the 
same time involved to the communion 
founded upon it of believers with one ano- 
ther as members of the one body of Christ. 

• The older Fathers of the church not illogically 
inferred, that there was a bodily participation of 
Christ at Baptism as well as at the Supper. 
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With this view Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 17, 
" For we being many are one loaf and one 
body, for we are all partakers of that one 
loaf;" that is, as wc all partake of one 
loaf, and this loaf represents to us the body 
of Christ, so it also signißes that we are all 
related to one another as members of the 
one body of Christ.*. 

The idea of the church of Christ is 
closely connected in the views of Paul with 
that of the kingdom of God. The former 
is the particular idea, which may be referred 
to the latter as the more general and com- 
prehensive one. The idea of the church 
is subordinate to that of the kingdom of 
God, because by the latter is denoted either 
the whole of a series of historical deve- 
lopements, or a great assemblage of co- 
existent spiritual creations. The first mean- 
ing leads us to the original form of the 
idea of the kingdom of God, by which the 
Christian dispensation was introduced and 
to which it was annexed. The universal 
kingdom of God formed from within, which 
is to embrace the whole human race, or 
the union of all mankind in one community 
animated by one common principle of re- 
ligion, was prepared and typified by the es- 
tablishment and developement of a nation- 
ality, distinguished by religion as the foun- 
dation and centre of all its social institu- 
tions, the particular theocracy of the Jews. 
The kingdom of God was not first founded 
by Christianity as something entirely new, 
but the original kingdom of God, of which 
the groundwork already existed, was re- 
leased from its limitation to a particular 
people and its symbolical garb; it was 
transformed from being a sensuous and ex- 
ternal economy to one that was spiritual 
and internal; and no longer national, it 
assumed a form that was destined to em- 
brace the whole of mankind ; and thus it 
came to pass, that faith in that Redeemer, 
whom to prefigure and to prepare for was 
the highest ofiice of Judaism, was the me- 
dium for all men of participating in the 
kingdom of God. The apostle every where 
represents, that those who had hitherto 
Jived excluded from all historical connex- 

* In 1 Cor. zii. 13, there maj be an allusion to 
the Supper in the words [iU] n TrnvfA* iff-oT<0-<&ii/uflr, 
and in this case to the participation in the tt 
•jntu/A* procecdin^r from spiritual communion with 
the Redeemer; this may be also the case In 1 
Cor. z. 34. 



ion with the developement of God's king- 
dom among mankind, had become, by faith 
in the Redeemer, fellow-citizens of the 
saints, members of God's household, built 
on the foundation laid by apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone; Eph. ii. 19-20. The 
same fact is represented by another image 
in Rom. xi. 18. Christianity allied itself 
to the expectation of a restoration and glo- 
rification of the theocracy, which was pre- 
ceded by an increasing sense of its fallen 
state among the Jews. Those who clung 
to a national and external theocracy, looked 
forward to this glorification as something 
external, sensuous, and national. The Mes- 
siah, they imagined, would exalt by a di- 
vine miraculous power the depressed theo- 
cracy of the Jews, to a visible glory such 
as it had never before possessed, and es- 
tablish a new, exalted, unchangeable order 
of things, in place of the transitory earthly 
institutions which had hitherto existed. 
Thus the kingdom of the Messiah would 
appear as the perfected form of the theo- . 
cracy, as the final stage in the terrestrial 
developement of mankind, exceeding in 
glory every thing which a rude fancy could 
depict under sensible images, a kingdom in 
which the Messiah would reign sensibly 
present as God's vicegerent, and order all 
circumstances according to his will. From 
this point of view, therefore, the reign of 
the Messiah would appear as belonging en- 
tirely to the future ; the present condition 
of the world (the Mttiv ouro^, or a/cijv irovvi^og), 
with all its evils and defects, would be set 
in opposition to that future golden age (the 
aiwv fjteXXwv), from which all wickedness and 
evil would be banished. But in accordance 
with a change in the idea of the kingdom 
of God, a different construction was put on 
this opposition by Christianity ; it was 
transformed from the external to the inter- 
nal, and withdrawn from the Future to the 
Present. By faith in the Redeemer, the 
kingdom of God or of the Messiah is al- 
ready founded in the hearts of men, and 
thence developing itself outwards, is des- 
tined to bring under its control all that be- 
longs to man. And so that higher order 
of things, which from the Jewish standing- 
point was placed in the future, has already 
commenced with the divine life received by 
faith, and is realized in principle. In spirit 
and disposition they have already quitted 
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the world in which evil reigns ; redemption 
brings with it deliverance from this world 
of evil,* and believers, who already parti- 
cipate in the spirit, the laws, the powers, 
and the blessedness of that higher world, 
constitute an opposition to the aiuv oZrag, the 
ai&jv irovTj^o;. Such is the idea of the king- 
dom of God presented by the apostle as 
realized according to the spirit on earth, 
the kingdom of Christ, coincides with the 
idea of the church existing in the hearts 
of men, the invisible church,t the totality 
of the operations of Christianity on man- 
kind ; — ^and the idea of the aicjv oZrag is that 
of the ungodly spirit of the present world 
maintaining an incessant conflict with Chris- 
tianity. 

But as we have already remarked in re- 
ference to the Christian life generally, as 
founded on the necessary connexion of the 
ideas of ^itfric and ek^tg^ the Pauline con- 
ception of the kingdom of God necessarily 
contains a reference to the future ; for as 
the Christian life of the individual is deve- 



* Deliverance from the nto-tm ttutf ^revn^oci i^o- 
ccssarily accompanies redemption from sin. See 
Gal. i. 4. 

t This is the i dv» 'li^oi/d-^xn/u, the mother of be. 
lievers; Gal. iv. 26. Rothe disputes this intcrpre. 
tation (see his work before quoted, p. 290), but 
without reason. He is indeed so far rigfht, that 
primarily something future is designated by it, as 
appears from its being contrasted with ** the Jeru. 
salem which now is;" but this future heavenly 
Jerusalem, which at a future time is to be re- 
vealed in its glory, is already, in a sense, present 
to believers, for in faith and spirit and inward life 
they belong to it; while the earthly Jerusalem is 
already passed away, they are dead to it, and are 
separated from iL From this it follows, that the 
heavenly Jerusalem stands to them in the relation 
of a mother; the participation of the divine life by 
which they are regenerated, constitutes them the 
invisible church. The perfect developement of 
this life belongs to the future ; their life is now a 
hidden one ; Üie manifestation of it does not fully 
correspond to its real nature. Though the idea 
of the invisible church is not expressed in this 
distinct form by Paul, yet in spirit and meaning 
it is conveyed m the alwvc expression, as well as 
in the distinction which he makes in 2 Tim. ii. 
19, 20; and when he forms his idea of the body 
of Christ according to this distinction, it entirely 
coincides with that of the invisible church. Hence, 
also, this idea was strikingly developed by the 
reformation which proceeded from the Pauline 
scheme of doctrine. And it is important to main, 
tain it firmly against ecclesiastical sectarianism, 
against the secularization of the church, whether 
under the form of Hierarchy, of Romanism, or, 
what is still worse, the subordination of religion 
to political objects, the supremacy of the State in 
matters of religion, Byzantinum. 



loped progressively by inward and out- 
ward conflicts, while aiming at that per- 
fection which is never attained in this 
earthly existence, the same thing is also 
true of the manifestation of the kingdom of 
God on earth, which comprehends the to- 
tality of the Christian life diflTused through 
the human race. The knowledge of the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God is 
necessarily accompanied by a recognition 
of this manifestation as still very obscure 
and imperfect, and by no means corre- 
sponding to its idea and real nature. Hence 
the idea of the kingdom of God in its 
realization, can only be understood if we 
view it as now presenting the tendency 
and germ of what will receive its accom- 
plishment in future, and this accomplish- 
ment Paul represents not as something 
which will spontaneously arise from the 
natural developement of the church, but as 
produced, like the founding of the kingdom 
of Christ, by an immediate intervention of 
Christ. Hence various applications of this 
term have been made. Sometimes it de- 
notes the present form assumed by the 
kingdom of God among mankind, the in- 
ternal kingdom, which is established in the 
heart by the gospel ; sometimes the future 
consummation, the perfected form of the 
victorious and all-transforming kingdom 
of God ; at other times, the present in its 
union with the future and in reference to 
it. The conception of the idea of the king- 
dom of God in the first sense, is found in 
1 Cor. iv. 20, The kingdom of God does 
not consist, the participation of it is not 
shown, in what we eat or drink, but in the 
power of the life ; not in ostentatious dis- 
course, as in the Corinthian church, but 
in the power of the disposition ; Rom. xiv. 
7. The kingdom of God is not meats and 
drinks — its blessings are not external and 
sensible, but internal, by possessing which 
we prove our participation of it, such as 
justification, peace in the inner man, and 
a sense of the blessedness of the divine 
life.* The reference to the future is in- 



* The connexion of this passage, Romans xiv. 
16, appears to me to be this : Give no occasion, for 
the good which you possess as citizens of the king- 
dom of God (more particularly in the present in- 
stance, Christian freedom,) to be spoken ill of by 
others ; for it is not of such a kind that you need 
be afraid of losing it; even if you do not avail 
yourselves of your Christian freedom, if you neither 
eat nor drink what you are justified in partaking 
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troduced, where he speaks of the (fu/x/3a- 
<riXfiu5iv of believers with Christ ; and where 
he says, that those who, although they 
have received outward baptism and made 
an outward profession of Christianity, yet 
contradict it by the course of their lives, 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God ; 1 
Cor. vi. 10. The passage in 1 Thess. ii. 12, 
where Christians are called upon to con- 
duct themselves in a manner worthy of 
that God who had called them to his king- 
dom and glory, has certainly a reference 
to the future, as far as the doga of this 
kingdom has not yet appeared ; in 2 Thess. 
]. 5, the apostle says that Christians, as 
they already belong to this kingdom, fight 
and suffer on its behalf, and therefore will 
enjoy a share in its consummation. 

But it is not merely in reference to the 
.series of events which are advancing to 
their completion that the external form of 
the kingdom of God is presented as part 
of a great whole; there is another con- 
sideration which is naturally connected 
with this view. As the church is a semi- 
nary for the heavenly community in which 
its members are training for their perfect 
developement, it appears even here below 
as a part of a divine kingdom not confined 
to the human race, but comprehending also 
a higher spiritual world, where that arche- 
type to the realization of which mankind 
are now tending, is already realized. The 
knowledge of God, according to the com- 
prehensive views of Christianity, is repre- 
sented not merely as the common vitaliz- 
ing principle of the human race, but as a 
bond by which mankind arc united with 
all the orders of beings in a higher spiritual 
world, in one divine community, accord- 
ing to that universal idea of the kingdom 
of God which is presented in the Lord's 
Prayer. Thus Paul represents, " God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, not merely 
as the common father of mankind, but also 
as Him after whom the whole community 
in heaven and on earth are named ;" Eph. 
iii. 15. By sin men were estranged, not 
only from God, but from that higher 
spiritual world in which the kingdom of 



of as Christians, as free citizens of the kingdom 
of God. Your good is one that is situated within 
you, not dependent on these outward tilings, for 
the goods of God*8 kingdom are not outward, or 
objects of Hcnse, they are within you, they consist 
in what is godlike, as the apostle proceeds to 
specify. 



God is already realized. As Christ, when 
he reconciled men to God, united them to 
one another in a divine community, broke 
down the wall of partition (Eph. ii. 14) 
which separated them, and joined Jews and 
Grentiles in one body, which is animated 
by himself as their head ; so also while 
men are brought back to communion with 
God, they are connected with all those 
who have already attained that degree of 
perfection in the kingdom of God to which 
the church on earth is aspiring. In this 
res{ject Paul says, that Christ, in making 
peace, has united all things in heaven and 
on earth in one divine kingdom ; Coloss. 
i. 20.* 

Accordingly, Christ is considered by the 
apostle as in a twofold sense the head cff 
the church of God, He distinguishes the 
divine and the human in the Saviour, and, 
according to this twofold reference, exhi- 
bits him in a twofold though vitally con- 
nected relation to the creation and to the 
universal church of God. Paul and John, 
for the purpose of designating the indwell- 
ing divinity of the Redeemer, employed 
the idea already formed among the Jewish 
theologians of a mediating divine principle 
of revelation, through which the whole 
creation is connected with the hidden in- 
conceivable essence of God. A primeval 
self- revelation of the hidden God, ante- 
cedent to all created life, the Word by 
which that hidden essence reveals itself, 
(as man reveals the secrets of his mind 
by speech) y as hypostasized in a spirit in 
which the essence of Deity is represented 
in the most perfect manner ; this consti- 
tutes a universal revelation of the divine 
essence in distinction from the partial, in- 
dividualized revelations of Grod in the va- 
riety of created beings. This is a designa- 
tion of the idea of a self-revelation of God, 
(corresponding to the oriental cast of mind 
which is more addicted to symbols and 
images than to purely intellectual notions), 
which the whole creation presupposes, in 
which it has its root, and without which 
no sentiment respecting God could arise in 
the human soul. We are by no means 
justified in deducing this idea from Alexan- 
drian Platonism, though a certain mode 
of expressing it, may be traced to that 



* The passage in Coloes. i. 20, has some pecu- 
liar difficulties. See below. 
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source.* On the contrary, this idea, which 
found a point of junction in the theopbanies 
of the Old Testament, and in the theory of 
revelation lying at their base, formed a 
natural transition from the legal Judaism, 
which placed an infinite chasm between 
God and man, to the gospel by which this 
chasm was taken away, since it revealed 
God communicating himself to mankind, 
and establishing a vital communion be- 
tween himself and them. The ideas of a 
divine utterance, which prescribed its mode 
of being to the creation — of a word by 
which God operates and reveals himself 
in the world— of an angel representing 
God and speaking in his name-^of a divine 
wisdom presupposed through the universe 
— were so many connecting iinks for a 
confemplation which ascended from a reve- 
lation of God in the world, to his most ab- 
solute self-revelation. And it was a result 
of this mode of contemplation, that the 
appearance of Him who was to effect the 
realization of the idea of the theocracy and 
was its end, to whom all its preceding de- 
velopement had pointed as the most perfect 
self- revelation and communication of God 
in human nature, was acknowledged as the 
human appearance of the Word, from whom 
the whole creation and all the early revela- 
tions of God, the whole developement of 
the theocracy, proceeded. When the idea 
of the Messiah was freed from its popular 
theocratic garb, it would assume that higher 
element of the idea of a communication of 
the Divine Being in the form of human 
nature. 

Certainly it could be nothing merely ac- 
cidental which induced men so differently 
constituted and trained as Paul and John, 
to connect such an idea with the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, but the result of a 
higher necessity, which is founded in the 
nature of Christianity, in the power of the 
impression which the life of Christ had 
made on the minds of men, in the reci- 
procal relation between the appearance of 
Christ and the archetype, that represents 
itself as an inward revelation of God in 
the depths of the higher self-consciousness. 



* In Philo himself, those descriptions of the 
idea of the Logos, in which the Platonic element 
which forms their basis may be easily perceiYed, 
are to be distingnished from those which were 
manifeftiv deduced from a different tradition, and 
aflerwardt clothed in a Platonic dress. 

86 



And all this has found its point of con- 
nexion and its verification, in the manner 
in which Christ, the unerring witness, ex- 
pressed his consciousness of the indwell- 
ing of the divine essence in him.* Had 
this doctrine, when it was first promul- 
gated by Paul, been altogether new and 
peculiar to himself, it must have excited 
much opposition, as contradicting the com- 
mon monotheistic belief of the Jews, even 
among the apostles, to whom, from their 
previous habits, such a speculative or theo« 
sophic element must have remained ua« 
known, unless It had found a point of con- 
nexion in the lessons received from Christ 
and in their Christian knowledge. What 
opposition had Paul to encounter — though 
Peter had already prepared his way — 
when he asserted the validity of the gospel 
apart from the observance of the ceremo<» 
nial law I But this doctrine of Christ was 
equally opposed to common Judaism,t 



* Thou^^h in the three first evan^relists, owinp 
to their peculiar character, in which the purely 
human predominates, such expressions of Christ 
are less frequent, yet even here wo find some 
which declare or imply the idea of a Son of God 
in the sense of Paul and John; Matth. zi. 27; 
xxii, 44; xxvHi. 18, 20. See the excellent ne- 
marks of Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Outlines of 
Biblical Theology, p. 378. The whole character 
of the Christ of the first Gospels, and several sin- 
gle expressions of divine confidence, correspond 
only to the Son of God as he is represented by 
Paul and John. And the predicates e vUi t6v d?. 
d-^ar^ou (the Messiah appearing as man, who real- 
ized the archetype of humanky, human nature 
exalted to the highest dignity), and the uUt rw 
diou (which, as used by Christ, denoted something 
different from the common Jewish idea of the 
Messiah), applied by Christ to himself, h^ve a re. 
ciprocal relation to one anr>thcr, and imply the 
distinction as well as the conjunction and unity 
of the divine and human in him ; see Lebtn Jesu, 
p. 143. 

f Paul himself, in opposition to the common 
Jewish. idea of a Messiah belonging, as a descen« 
dant of David, peculiarly to the Jewish nation, 
who would never break through the forms of their 
theocra^, in Rom. i. 3, 4, destcribes Jesus as the 
Son of dod, who, by natural descent, belonged to 
the |)06terity of David, but evinced himself to be 
the Son of God in a powerful manner by his re- 
surrection through the Holy Spirit ; tiiat is, ader 
his resurrection, he divested himself of all those 
peculiar, earthly, national relations, in which ho 
appeared to stand an a native Jew of the family of 
David. With respect to his interior nature, though 
before veiled under a terrestrial form, he manifested 
and declared himself, through the divine life that 
proceeded from him, to be the Son of God, belong, 
mg to all mankind, and exalted above all such 
earthly relatione. Compare 2 Cor. ▼. Id. 
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which, when it afterwards appeared in 
a Christian form, directed its opposition 
against Christianity (which appeared as a 
new independent creation affecting both 
doctrine and practice) principally on this 
point. Certainly this Judaism can appear 
to no impartial observer of historical deve- 
lopement, as a reaction of the orignal ele- 
ments of the doctrine of Christ against 
foreign adulterations, but rather a reaction 
of the Jewish spirit against the spirit of 
Christianity, which had broken through 
the Jewish forms in which it was at first 
enveloped, and had developed itself into 
the new creation designed by its divine 
Founder. Thus, too, the doctrine of the 
Son of God, as the Son of Man in the 
sense of John and Paul, was not a mere 
isolated element accidentally mingled with 
Christianity, but it is closely connected 
with the whole nature of its doctrines and 
morals. God is no more a God at an in« 
finite distance, but revealed in man ; a di- 
vine life in human form. But this peculiar 
principle of Christian morals, the idea of 
the pure humanity transformed by a divine 
life, obtains its true significance only in 
connexion with the doctrine of the histori- 
cal Christ, as the God-man, the Redeemer 
of sinful humanity which from him must 
first receive the divine life, and persevere 
in constant unreserved dependence on him. 
The self-idolatry of pantheism, which de- 
nies equally the God and the Christ of the 
gospel, rests upon an entirely different 
basis, and is essentially opposed to it. On 
the Christian standing-point, the elements 
of the inward life are a consciousness of 
dependence on One Being, of a state of 
pupilage in relation to him, a surrender 
of the soul to him ; with a sense of Virant, 
in order to receive from him what man 
cannot derive from himself, the key-lone 
of humility ; on the anti-christian stand- 
ing-point of pantheistic self-idolatry, the 
consciousness of self-sufficiency arises from 
the supposed union with God which it pro- 
fesses. Hence we see how enormous a 
falsehood it is, when men make use of 
Christian phrases for conveying sentiments 
utterly at variance with their genuine 
meaning, as they have of\en been of late 
years. 

Since Paul contemplated the Redeemer 
equally on the side of his divine pre-exis- 
tence, and on that of his human appearance, 



he united under one point of view the 
reference to the universe of created beings 
in general, and to the new spiritual crea- 
tion in particular, which was introduced 
among mankind by the gospel ; or in other 
words, the universal kingdom of God, which 
embraces the whole spiritual world, and 
that particular kingdom established in the 
form of a church on earth. Paul was led 
to exhibit this twofold reference in its unity 
in his Epistle to the Colossians, for the 
purpose of combating the pretensions of 
certain notions, then in vogue respecting 
spirits. He who is the image of the hidden 
incomprehensible God, he in whom that 
God revealed himself before all created ex- 
istence, he who carries in himself the arche- 
types of all existences,* in whom all earthly 
and heaveply beings, all invisible as well 
as visible powers, have been created, by 
whom andf in reference to whom all things 
are created, who is before all,j: and ia 
whom (in connexion with whom) all beings 
continue to exist, — the same being, there- 
fore, who is the head of all, of the whole 
all-comprehending kingdom of God, is also 
the head of the Church which belongs to 
him as his body (by virtue of his entering 
into communion corporeally with humaa 
nature) ; since he, as the first born from 
the dead, has become the first-fruits of the 
new creation among mankind, that be may 
be the first of every order of beings ; as he 
is the ^^uyroToxog ^atfrie xri<f£cj^, so also the 
^guiTOToxog r^^ xouyvjg xTKfso)^.^ According 
to his divine being deduced from the origi- 



* Col. i. 16, the W ttvrn must be distin^ished 
from the it* «vtou ; the former indicates that the 
Logfos is the ideal ^rronnd of all existence ; the 
latter that he is the instrument of revealing the 
divine idea. 

t Inasmuch as the revelation and Sflory of God 
in the creation can be effected only tnroug>h him, 
in whom alone God reveals himself, through him 
every thing refers itself to Grod. 

X The iTTi denotes the divine existence, but also 
with a particular reference to the Im in v. 18. 

§ It cannot be urged against this interpretation, 
that if Paul had intended to mark the reference to 
the divine and human, be would have pointedly 
marked the distinction of the «s?« o-msl and m-cCJa 
irnvfjiUf for when Paul uses such maiKs he wishes 
to render the antithesis prominent ; but here it is 
his main design, along with the distinction, to 
mark the unity of the subject, and therefore it 
would have been contrary to his intention to have 
marked the contrast more sharply. In the former 
passage (Rom. i. 3, 4) the dialectic element pre- 
dominates, but here thie soaring of inspiratioD. 
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nal of the divine essence before the whole 
creation, he forms the medium for the 
origination of all created existence ; as the 
Risen One before all others in glorified 
human nature, he forms the medium for the 
new spiritual creation which proceeds from 
him among mankind. This combination 
of reference to the twofold creation which 
finds its point of union in Christ as the God- 
man Redeemer, is also made in the expres- 
sions by which Paul distinguishes the 
nature of Christian faith from heathenism; 
1 Cor viii. 6 ;— one God the Father, from 
whom all existence proceeds, and to whose 
glory we as redeemed are conscious that 
we exist ; and one Lord Jesus Christ (the 
mediator in our knowledge of Grod as 
Christians), through whom all things were 
created, and through whom, by means of 
the new creation, our destiny will be real- 
ized, so that our life and conduct will be 
referred to God, and be subservient to his 
glory.» 

The idea of the kingdom of God has also 
in Paul's writings an essential reference to 
a kingdom of evil. Although evil carries 
with it only division and internal contradic- 
tion, and forms no unity, and therefore we 
cannot speak of a kingdom of evil that is 
constituted for one precise object, yet the 
opposition against the kingdom of God im- 
parts a unity to all the diversified mani- 
festations of evil . As the kingdom of God, 
according to the Pauline views, in its most 
extensive sense, passes beyond the boun- 
daries of earthly existence, and embraces 
the totality of the developement of the di- 
vine life in all those beings who are destined 
to exhibit a conscious revelation of their 
Maker, so likewise the opposition against 
the kingdom of God is represented by the 

* It is connected with, the Pauline mode of con- 
ception here developed, that while he ascribes a 
truly divine yet derived bein^ to Christ, he is wont 
to mark Him to whom he ascribes the divine ori- 
flrinal being, Grod the Father, simply as i d^ioc. Nor 
18 it at variance with this, that, as he ascribes to 
him a virat^ttf iv /Ao^pi diov an •ittn Ictt di«, Phil, 
ii. 6, he coold also designate him in that ciifficult 
passaffe, Rom. ix. 5, as dvoc, as elevated above all 
according to his divine nature. But in the pas- 
sage Titus ii. 13, I cannot but consider the Great 
God and the Saviour as two different subjects. ^ It 
is Christ our Saviour by whom the glory of the 
Great God is revealed.*' The expression **the 
Great God hath given himself for us," would be 
altogether unpauUne. Compare the remarks of 
that unprejudiced critic Winer, in his Grammar, 
p. 1 15, 3d edit. [p. 122, 4th edit] 



apostle as of vast extent and diversified re- 
lations. He considers the prevalence of 
sin in mankind to stand in connexion with 
the prevalence of evil in the higher spiritual 
world ; the principle of sin is every where 
the same, — ^the selfishness striving against 
the divine will in those rational beings who 
were designed to subordinate their will to 
God's with consciousness and freedom. 
All other evil is traced by Paul to the out- 
break of this opposition in the rational 
creation as its primary source. As all sin 
among mankind is deduced from the origi- 
nal sin at the beginning of the race, and is 
considered as its effect, so all evil generally 
is viewed in connexion with that first evil, 
and as the operation of the same funda- 
nnental tendency. This is of importance 
in relation to the whole doctrine of sin. 
Had Paul, according to the views ascribed 
to him by some, considered evil as only 
sonDething necessarily grounded in human 
nature, and the first man as in this respect 
a type of all mankind, the idea of an evil 
extraneous to mankind in a world of higher 
intelligences, could have found in his mind 
no point of connexion. But it constitutes 
the importance of this doctrince in relation 
to Christian Theism, that the reality and 
inexplicability of sin as an act of the will, 
is thereby firmly established, in opposition 
to all attempts at explaining it, which go 
to deny the very existence of a Will, and 
deduce evil from a necessity which classes 
moral developement with the chain of 
causes and effects in nature.* Thus the 
apostle recognises in all the ungodliness of 
men, whether it assumes a theoretical or 
practical form, the power of a principle of 
darkness — a spirit which is active in unbe- 
lievers.f The aiwv oZrag and the xoCfio^ 
o^ro^ are the terms used to express the 
totality of every thing which opposes the 
kingdom of God, the collective assemblage 
of the ungodly, the kingdom of this spirit 



* This has been recognised in the light of an 
ethico-religious idealism oy a Kant, whose earnest 
moral spirit (on this point at least) approaches 
much nearer to biblical Christianity, than the 
modern pantheistic idolatry of the understanding, 
and the logical monism of those who fancy they 
can reconcile, by dint of logic, the contrarieties 
in human nature which only admit of a practical 
settlement. See KantV Religion innerhalb der 
Chränxen der bleuen Vernunft, 

t Eph. ii. 2. TW iTfwjuttrot «rou tw hfywmt i y 
Toit uklc TSff ATudiac, 
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which is 
general.* 



the representative of evil in 



• Paul must naturallv have reg^arded heathenism 
in itself (as a suppression by sin of the knowledge 
of God) as belonging to the kingdom of the evil 
spirit. But though the opinion that the apostle 
adopted the notion of the Jews, that the heathen 
gods were evil spirits who in6oenccd men to pay 
them religious homage, has met with several ad. 
vocates Jn modem times, much may be urged 
against it When Paul speaks of the origin of 
idolatry in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it would have been a most natural oppor- 
tunity for saying, that men through sin were 
grown up to the influence of evil spirits, and were 
•educed by them to transfer to them tlie homage 
that was due to the living God. It would have 
marked more strongly the detestable quality of 
idolatry, and the predominance of unnatural lusts, 
to which he there refers, if he could have traced 
them to the influence of evil spirits, to whom men 
had subjected themselves, esteeming them to be 
di^'inities. But we find nothing of all this ; Paul 
speaks merely of the transference to earthly thine^s 
of the homage due to Grod, and he deduces all the 
enormities he specifies only from the moral and 
intellectual course of developement among men 
lefl to themselves. In Gal. iv. 8, when he says of 
those who had before been heathens, that they had 
served what was no god, as if it were God, it is 
noways implied that they considered other real 
beings or evil spirits to be gods ; but only that 
they had made themselves slaves of the o-ro^^u* 
*rou K09'fA6u, instead of serving God alone, as be- 
came the dignity of human nature. The o-roytix 
Tftv M.9TJUCV are the objects to which they ascribed 
divine power. In reference to the Corinthian 
church, I cannot retract the opinion I expressed 
above, p. 143. I cannot so understand the passage 
in 1 Cor. viii. 7, as if the persons indicated by Paul 
were Christians who could not altogether free 
themselves from faith in the reality of the heathen 
divinities as such ; for, according to the relation 
in which Christianity at that time stood to hea- 
thenism, it is utterly inconceivable that, among 
those who became Christians, such a mixture 
could be formed of their earlier polytheistic views 
with Christian monotheism. Still, if they could 
not free themselves from belief in the reality of 
beings who had formerly exercised so great an 
influence over their minds, those whom they once 
held to be divinities must have appeared to them 
as evil spirits, in consequence of the total revolu- 
tion in their modes of thinking. But if this be 
assumed, Paul could not at the same time hold as 
correct that view which he attributes to the weak 
as erroneous. He declares, moreover, that the 
views of the liberal party in the Corinthian church 
were correct in theory, but they proceeded on the 
supposition that the heathen divinities were only 
imaginary beings, and that for this reason the 
eating of the meat offered to them was a matter 
of perfect indifference. In 1 Cor. viii. 5, he con- 
trasts only two subjective standing-points in reli- 
gion, without speaking of the relation to the 
objective. The passage in 1 Cor. x. 20, is the 
strongest in favour of the view which we are heVe 
opposing. But we must determine the meaning 



Jesus appeared in humanity to annihi- 
late the empire of sin and of Satan. AI! 
the powers of evil arrayed thennselve 
against the Holy One of God ; his death, 
in which was manifested the mighty power 
of the kingdom of darkness among man- 
kind, seenied to be their most splendid 
triumph, for here the mightiest opponen: 
of this kingdom succumbed to their ma- 
chinations. But the relation was reversed, 
and since the sufierings of Christ were the 
completion- of his work of redemption, 
since Christ by his resurrection and ascen- 
sion to heaven manifested the victorious 
power of the redemption he had completed, 
since now as the Glorified One, with the 
power of a divine life that overcame all op- 
position, he continued to work in and by 
those whom he had redeemed from the 
power of sin and Satan, — it was precisely 
by that event which appeared as a victory 
of the kingdom of darkness that its power 
was destroyed. In this connexion Paul 
says, in Coloss. ii. 15, that Christ by his 
redeeming sufferings had gained a triumph 
over the powers that opposed the kingdom 
of Grod, and had put them openly to shame, 
just as the chiefs of vanquished nations are 
led in a triumphal procession as signs of 
the destruction of the hostile force, — thus 
the power of evil now appeared annihilated. 
And a similar image in Eph. iv. 8, repre- 
sents Christ, afler he had made prisoners 
of the powers opposed to him, as ascending 
victoriously to heaven, and distributing gifU 

of this verse by comparing it with verse 19. If 
we admitted that Paul considered the heathen di. 
vinities to be evil spirits, we mast ogree with Bill' 
roth (see his commentary on this -passage), that 
he wished to gnard ajn^inst that misunderstanding 
to which the preceding comparison might have 
given rise, as if he really acknowledged their di. 
vinities to be actually divine. But, as we have 
already remarked, no member of the Corinthian 
church could be supposed to entertain such an 
opinion, nor can it be supposed that any one could 
have so misunderstood the language of Paul, who 
always maintained so strongly an exclusive mono- 
theism. On the other hand, his words might be 
so understood, as if he considered these divinities 
to be real beings (though evil spirits), and hence 
ascribed an objective importance to what was of. 
fered to them. And in opposition to this mistake, 
he now says that he speaks only of what the hea. 
thens believed subjectively from their own stand- 
ing.point, which stood in opposition to the Chris, 
tian, and with which Christians could enter into 
no sort of cotnmunion, that those beings to whom 
they sacrificed were ^ai/mua in the Grecian sense 
of the term. 
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among men as the tokens of his triumph, 
just as princes are wont to celebrate their 
victories by the distribution of donatives. 
These gifts are the charisms. As the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, the importation 
of divine life to believers, and especially 
the founding of a church animated by a 
divine principle of life, are proofs of the 
conquest over the kingdom of evil, and of 
the liberation of the redeemed from its 
power ; so likewise the manifold operations 
of this divine life in redeemed human 
nature, are so many marks of Christ's 
victory over the kingdom of evil, since 
those powers belonging to man, which for- 
merly were employed in the service of sin, 
are now become the organs of the divine 
life. Now, through redemption the power 
of the kingdom of darkness is broken, and 
a foundation is laid for the complete victory 
of the kingdom of God and its total sepa- 
ration from all evil. But till this final con- 
summation is efiected, the kingdom of 
Christ can only devclope itself in continued 
conflict with the kingdom of evil, for the 
power of the latter is still shown in them, 
who have not been freed from it by redemp- 
tion, and by them the kingdom of God as it 
exists in the believer is opposed, though all 
that opposes it must in the end contribute 
to its victory. And even in the redeemed 
themselves, points of connexion with the 
kingdom of evil exist, as far as their lives 
are not purified from a mixture of ungodli- 
ness. Hence Christians are called to act 
as soldiers for the kingdom of Christ, 2 
Tim. ii. 3, against all the power of evil, 
both that which meets them from without 
in their efforts for the extension and pro- 
motion of the kingdom of Christ among 
mankind, as well as against all from within, 
which threatens to disturb the operations 
of the divine life in themselves, and in so 
doing to retard the internal advancement 
of Christ's kingdom, Eph. vi. 11. It is the 
dictate of practical Christian morals, that 
as every talent is transformed into charism, 
it becomes appropriated for this divine 
equipment of the militia Christi, If 
Christians only rightly appropriate divine 
truth, and make all the powers of their 
nature subservient to it, they will fmd 
therein the most complete equipment (the 
raviwrXia tov äfou) in order to carry on this 
warfare successfully. Whenever Paul 
mentions this invisible kingdom of evil, it 



is always in connexion with the presupposed 
sinful direction of the will in human nature, 
for the doctrine of Satan can only be 
rightly understood by means of the idea of 
sin derived from our moral experience. In 
the copious discussion on the nature and 
origin of sin, and on the reaction of the 
work of redemption against sin, which is 
given in the Epistle to the Romans, Satan 
is not mentioned ; and when Paul first 
turned to the heathen and led them to the 
faith, he certainly appealed at first only to 
the consciousness of sin in their own breasts, 
as in his discourse at Athens. Moreover, 
he always contemplated this doctrine in 
connexion with the redemption accom- 
plished by Christ. Believers have reason 
to fear the invisible powers of darkness 
only when they expose themselves to their 
influence by the sinful direction of their 
will, and arc not careful to make a right 
use of the means granted them in com- 
munion with Christ, for conflicting with the 
kingdom of evil ; that kingdom which the 
Redeemer has overcome once for al I . Paul 
employs this doctrine to arouse believers to 
greater watchfulness, that, under the con- 
sciousness of an opposing invisible power 
which avails itself of every germ of evil as 
a point of connexion, they may carefully 
watch and allow nothing of the kind to 
spring up ; and that they may rightly ap- 
propriate and use the divine weapons fur- 
nished by the gospel against all temptation; 
2 Cor. ii. 10, 11 ; Eph. vi. 12. 

We have now to speak of the gradual 
developemcnt of the kingdom of Christ, as 
it advances in conflict with the kingdpm of 
evil, until the period of its completion. 

With respect to the manner in which 
both nations and individuals are led by the 
publication of the gospel to a participation 
in the kingdom of God, Paul deduces the 
counsel of redemption and every thing be- 
longing to its completion, both generally 
and particularly, from the free disposal of 
the grace of God, irrespective of any merit 
on the part of man. The peculiar form of 
his doctrinal scheme is closely connected 
with the manner in which he was changed 
from being an eager persecutor of the gos- 
pel into its zealous professor and publisher. 
And this free movement of grace, not 
measured and determined according to hu- 
man merit, he brings forward in opposition 
to a theory equally arrogant and contracted. 
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according to which admission to the king- 
dom of God was determined by the merits 
of a legal righteousness ; the Jewish peo- 
ple, by virtue of the merits and election of 
their progenitors, were supposed to have 
an unalienable right to form the main-pillar 
and centre of the theocracy. Accordingly, 
he contemplates the free arrangements of 
grace in a twofold contrast ; in contrast to 
claims founded on natural descent from dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and a peculiar theo- 
cratic nation — and to claims founded on 
the meritoriousness of a legal righteous- 
ness. In reference to the former, he makes 
the contrast on the one hand of natural de- 
scent determined by law, and therefore 
founded in a law of natural developement, 
and defined by it ; on the other hand, a de- 
velopement not to be calculated according 
to such a law of nature, but one which de- 
pends on the free disposal of divine grace 
and of the divine Spirit; the arrangement 
according to which the promise is fulfilled 
as the work of God's free grace. In the 
former case, the developement of the king- 
dom of God proceeds by outward propaga- 
tion and transmission — in the latter, a de- 
velopement ensues in virtue of the invisible 
and internal connexion of the operations of 
the divine Spirit, and of the communica- 
tion of divine life. Paul illustrates this 
universal contrast,* this law for the theo- 
cratical developement through all ages by 
a particular example, the example of Abra- 
ham's posterity, from whom the Jews de- 
duced their theocratic privileges. He points 
out, how, among the immediate posterity 
of Abraham, not that son was chosen who 
would have carried on the line of his de- 
scendants according to the common course 
of nature, but one who was miraculously 
bornf contrary to all human calculation ; 
that this latter, and not the former, was 
destined to be the instrument of fulfilling 
the divine promises, and of continuing the 
theocracy ; such, he shows, was the law of 
its continued developement. Most unjustly 



* The same contrast, which has always made 
its appearance among the conflicting views in the 
Christian church, the contrast between Jadaism 
in a Christian form, as in (tatholictsm and other 
similar modes of thinking, and the fi*ee evangeli- 
cal point of view of the visible church depending 
for its developement on the invisible efficiency of 
the divine word. . 

t «otTdt ff'N y^at, not »<TA Tdi^tii ; GraL iv. 



has Paul been charged here with an arbi- 
trary allegorizing which could carry "weigh: 
only with the readers of that age« 

We do not here perceive in him a theo- 
logian entangled in Jewish prejudices, of 
which his education in the school of Pha- 
risaism could not divest him, but a grea: 
master in the interpretation of history , who 
in particular facts could discern general 
laws and types, and knew how to reduce 
the most complex phenomena to simple and 
constantly recurring laws. Thus he here 
infers, with perfect correctness from a par- 
ticular case, a universal law for the histo- 
rical developement of the theocracy, which 
he illustrates by that fact. He applies the 
same law to the Jews considered as the pe- 
culiar theocratic people in relation to the 
theocratic people formed from the mass of 
mankind by the gospel. Since those who, 
according to the law of natural descent 
from the theocratic people, imagined thai 
they had a sure title of admission into the 
kingdom of God, were yet excluded from 
it ; on the contrary, by a dispensation of 
the divine spirit, which could not have 
been calculated beforehand, towards the 
heathen nations, who according to the order 
of nature, since they were entirely distinct 
from the theocratic people, appeared to be 
altogether excluded* from the kingdom of 
God, a new theocratic race was called into 
existence, in whom the promises made to 
Abraham were to be fulfilled. 

With respect to the second point, that of 
founding a claim for admission into the 
kingdom of God on the merits of a legal 
righteousness, Paul meets this arrogant as- 
sumption by the fact that the Jews, who by 
their zeal in the righteousness of the law, 
appeared to have the most valid title to 
such a privilege, were excluded from it 
owing to their unbelief; and on the con- 
trary the heathen, among whom there had 
been no such striving after righteousness, 
were unexpectedly called to partake of it. 

As in the ninth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, he contemplates only this one 
aspect of the dispensation of divine grace 
in the perpetuation of the kingdom of God, 



* However improbable it appeared that Abn- 
ham would obtain ofispring for the continuance of 
his race, in the manner which actually occurred, 
there was as little probability that the true worship 
of Jehovah would proceed from nations who had 
been hitherto devoted to idolatry. 
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and for a polemical purpose, it might seem as 
if he deemed the dispensation of divine grace 
to be in no respect affected by the determi- 
nation of the human will — as if happiness 
and unhappiness were distributed among 
men by a divine predestination entirely un- 
conditional ; and as if he deduced the dif- 
ferent conduct of men in reference to the 
divine revelations and leadings — from a 
divine causation which arranged every 
thing according to an unchangeable neces- 
sity. This principle if carried out, would 
lead to a denial of all moral free self-deter- 
mination in general, contradict the essence 
of genuine theism, and would logically be 
consistent only with Pantheistic views. 
But on such a supposition, the line of ar- 
gument which Paul here adopts would be 
entirely inconsistent with the general de- 
sign of this epistle. He wishes to prove 
both to Gentiles and Jews, that, owing to 
their sins, they had no means of excul- 
pating themselves before the divine tribu- 
nal ; that all were alike exposed to punish- 
ment ; he particularly wished to lead the 
Jews to a conviction that, by their unbe- 
lief, they deserved exclusion from the king- 
dom of God. But on the hypothesis to 
which we have just referred, he would have 
removed all »imputation of guilt, and fur- 
nished the best ground of excuse for all, 
a necessity that guided all human actions 
by a secret machinery. Or we must ex- 
plain his scheme by the distinction of a 
twofold standing- point, one theoretical, the 
other practical, a hidden and a revealed will 
of God ; but we can find nothing in his 
mode of thinking to authorize such a dis- 
tinction. It is, in short, evident from the 
close of his whole argument, which begins 
in the ninth chapter — even if we do not 
view this single discussion in its relation to 
the )vhole of his theology and anthropolo- 
gy — how very far he was from thinking of 
God as a Being who created the greater 
part of the human race, in order to mani- 
fest his punitive justice to them ader in- 
volving them in sin and unbelief; and who 
had created a smaller part in order to mani- 
fest his redeeming grace, by rescuing them 
from the sin into which they had been in- 
volved by a divine destiny ; for he repre- 
sents as the final issue of all the divine 
dispensations with the generations of man- 
kind, not such a partial but the most gene- 
ral revelation of the divine grace. God 



hath suffered all, Jews as well as Gentiles,* 
to come to a knowledge of their sin, and 
by that of their need of redemption, that 
he may manifest his redeeming grace to all 
who are in this way fitted to receive it, 
Rom. xi. 32. Moreover, the doxology with 
which he closes the whole exposition of his 
views (xi. 33), contains a twofold reference, 
— to the infinite wisdom of God, which 
manifests itself in the developement of the 
kingdom of Grod among the Gentiles by an 
unexpected course of events, — and to the 
grace of God, to which men are indebted 
for all those blessings which no merits of 
their own could secure. Therefore, in the 
discussion which is closed by this doxology, 
there is only a reference to a divine wis- 
dom, whose proceedings are not to be cal- 
culated beforehand, according to any con- 
tracted human theory; and to a super- 
abounding grace of God, which anticipates 
all human merit, reigns overall, and serves 
to explain all. These two relations are 
closely connected with one another ; for as 
the superabounding grace of God is shown 
by all Jews as well as Gentiles, and Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, being brought to a 
participation of redemption, so the won- 
derful wisdom of God is manifested by the 
manner in which, by the dealings of his 
providence with the nations, the feeling of 
the need of redemption as the necessary 
preparation for obtaining it, is developed in 
various ways among them, according to 
their respective standing-points. 

Thus, too, Paul says in Eph. iii. 10, 
that by the manner in which the church 
of God was formed among mankind, and 
especially in which the heathen were led 
to a participation in redemption, the «'oXu- 
<omXo; ifo^ta roiJ ^ew was manifested ; the 
epithet here given to the divine wisdom, 
serves to express the variety of methods 
by which it conducted the developement of 
mankind to one end. But the praise of the 
divine wisdom in this respect, is directly 



* Tho ^eat man of mankind, aa being either 
of the Jewish or Gentile race, seems to be the 
subject of discourse, rather than individuals; 
though what Paul here says is applicable to the 
plan and course of the divine dealings with indi- 
viduals ; the same preparation for the appropria- 
tion of redemption, is needed for individuals as 
for collective bodies consisting of individuals ; the 
consciousness of the need of redemption is always 
the necessaiT intermediate step, though this may 
bo awakened in various ways. 
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opposed to the hypothesis of an arbitrary 
impartation of grace and of an uncondi- 
tional divine causation. For this very 
reason, divine wisdom was requisite for 
the establishment of the church of God 
among mankind, because God did not all 
at once give that direction to men's minds 
which they required to attain a participa- 
tion in redemption, but trained them to it 
with free self-determination on their part 
according to their various standing- points.* 
In the discussion of this controversy, 
Paul dwells principally on the free grace 
and inde{)endent will of God, because it 
was only his object to humble the pride of 
the Jews, and to awaken in their minds 
the consciousness that man, by all his 
efforts, cannot seize what he can only re- 
ceive from the graco of God under a sense 
of his own dependence and need of help ; 
that God was under no obligation to choose 
the instruments for perpetuating the theo- 
cracy only from the members of the theo- 
cratic nation, but might make them the 
objects of punishment. But from this we 
are by no means to infer that Paul consi- 
dered that this grace operated as a magical, 
unconditional necessity, or that the divine 
punishment was an arbitrary act, or, equally 
with sin and unbelief, a matter of divine 
causation. It was far from his intention 
to give a complete theory of the divine 
election of grace, and its relation to free 
will, but only to exhibit it under one special 
point of view. It was therefore natural, 
that if this antithetical reference was not 
always kept in view, and every thing else 
in connexion with it, that much would be 
misunderstood, and a very one-sided theory 

* When Paul speaks of the incomprehensibility 
of the divine dealings towards the ^nerations of 
men, it is in this sense, that the limited reason of 
man cannot determine a priori the proceedings o£ 
the divine government, and that man cannot un- 
derstand its single acts till he can survey the con- 
nexion of the wnole in its historical devclopement 
But since he speaks of a revelation of tlie divine 
wisdom, it is evident that he assumes that a know- 
ledge of these proceedings is possible in such a 
connexion. And, in fact, the divine wisdom must 
have already manifested itself conspicuously in 
the transference of the kingdom of God from tho 
Jews lo the Gentiles, and in the preparation of tho 
latter for that event, to those who only cast a 
glance at the events that were passing under their 
eyes. The divine wisdom will also be discerned 
at a future period, in the manner of bringing so 
large a portion of the Jewish people to faith in 
the Redeemer. 



of election would be formed from this por- 
tion of Scripture. When Paul says God 
hardeneth whom he will — the freedom of 
the divine will in reference to the divine 
punishment is maintained against the de- 
lusion of the Jews, that their nation could 
not be an object of the divine displeasure. 
But that this punishment should be condi- 
tional, depending on the criminality of 
man as a free agent, is by no means ex- 
cluded, but rather implied in the idea of 
hardening. 

By t|?is expression that law of the moral 
world is indicated, according to which the 
moral self-determination gives its direction 
to the whole inward man ; the sinful direc- 
tion of the will brings on blindness of niind, 
and the manner in which every thing from 
without operates on man, depends on this 
his inward self-determination, and by his 
consequent susceptibility or unsusceptibility 
for the revelation of the Divine which meets 
him from without. And in this respect, 
Paul holds up the example of Pharaoh as 
a warning to the Jewish nation. As the 
miracles ^hich, by another direction of his 
inward man, might have led him to an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine almightiness 
in the dealings of God with the Jewish 
people, and to a subjection of his will to 
the divine will clearly manifested to him — 
as these miracles, on the contrary, only 
contributed to harden him in his self-will 
and delusion, so there was nothing to pre- 
vent God from acting in a similar way 
with the Jewish nation in reference to the 
reception they gave to the revelation of 
himself through Christ. When he says, 
that the Jews by all their efforts could at- 
tain nothing ; but that the Gentiles on the 
contrary without such efforts had been ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of God (Rom. ix. 
30, 81), such language by no means im- 
plies that the conduct of men makes no 
difference in the impartation of grace, but 
exactly the contrary ; for he thus expresses 
the hinderance to the reception of the 
gospel by the Jews arising from the direc- 
tion of their minds, from the state of their 
hearts; namely, that a confidence in their 
own " willing and running," prevented the 
consciousness of their need of redemption, 
while those classes of heathens among 
whom the gospel was first propagated were 
more easily led to embrace it, because they 
indulged in no such false confidence. Ad4 
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, as he combated the presumptuous depend- 
ence, of the Jews on their own works and 
exposed its nullity, so on the other hand, 
he warned the Gentiles against a false de- 

' pendence on divine grace, which might 
mislead them to forget what was required 
on their part, in order to its appropriation. 

' He represents the operations of grace as 
depending on their faithful retention on the 
part of man — the remaining in grace on 

I the right direction of the will, Rom. xi. 20. 
" Because of unbelief they were broken 
off, and thou standest by faith.'' In an- 
other passage, Paul allows it to depend en- 
tirely on the direction of the will whether 
a man should' become a vessel of honour 
or of dishonour. " If a man purge himself 
from these, he shall be a vessel unto ho- 
nour," 2 Tim. ii. 21. But in his own 
sphere of action, the apostle was more fre- 
quently called to oppose a false confidence 
in a vain righteousness of works, than a 
false confidence in divine grace ; and his 
own mental training led him particularly 
to combat the former error. Both these 
circumstances together had the effect of 
disposing him to develope the Christian 
doctrine of this side especially, and to 
present what belonged to it in the clearest 
light. 

Besides, vrhen it was his object to arouse 
and establish the courage and confidence 
of believers, be could not direct them to 
the weak and uncertain power of man, but 
pointed to the immovable ground of con- 
fidence in the counsels of the divine love in 
reference to their salvation, the foundation 
of what God had effected through Christ. 
The divine counsel of salvation must neces- 
sarily be fulfilled in them, nor could the 
accomplishment of this unchangeable di- 
vine decree be presented by any thing 
which might happen to them in life; on 
the contrary, all things would serve to pre- 
pare for its accomplishment, every thing 
which they might meet with in life must 
contribute to their salvation. This is the 
practical connexion of ideas in Rom. viii. 
28, &c., those whom God in his eternal 
intuition* has recognised as belonging to 
him through Christ, he has also predeter- 

* I do not mean a knowledge simply resulting 
from the divine prescience, which is quite forei^ 
to the connexion of the passa^, but a creative 
knowledpre, [such as in the Arts a man of nfenins 

I has of his designs], established in the divine idea. 

\ 37 



mined that they should be conformed to 
the archetype of his Son, since he having 
risen from the dead in his glorified hu- 
manity, must be the first-born among 
many brethren. But those whom he had 
predestined to this end, he has also called 
to it ; those whom he has called, he has 
also justified ; those whom he has justified, 
he has also glorified. The train of thought 
is therefore this : first, the divine idea of 
Christ, and of mankind contemplated in 
him, the divine counsel to realize this idea 
in believers ; to conform them as redeemed 
to the archetype of Christ by the comple- 
tion of the new creation. Then the gra- 
dual accomplishment of this counsel ; first, 
the calling to believe (in the Pauline sense, 
the outward and the inward call are taken 
in combination for the production of faith), 
as believers they become justified, and 
with believing the realization of the dignity 
of the children of God begins in their in- 
ward life. That God gave up his Son in 
order to secure this blessing to them, is a 
sure pledge of their obtaining it, and that 
nothing which appears to stand in the way 
shall really obstruct, but on the contrary 
must serve to advance it. Consequently, 
this doctrine of predestination and election, 
in the Pauline sense, is nothing else but 
the application of the general counsel of 
God for the redemption of mankind through 
Christ as the ground of salvation to those 
in whom it is accomplished by virtue of 
their believing. The greatness and cer- 
tainly of the dignity of Christians is thus 
evinced ; but nothing is determined respect- 
ing the relation of the divine choice to the 
free determination of the human wills. 
When Paul, in Eph. i. 4, represents Chris- 
tians as objects of the divine love before 
the foundation of the world, his object is 
to show that Christianity was not inferior 
to Judaism as a new dispensation, but was 
in fact the most ancient and most original 
and presupposed by Judaism itself, the 
election in Christ preceded the election of 
the Jewish nation in their forefathers ; and 
redemption the verification of the arche- 
type of humanity through Christ and pro- 
ceeding from him, is the end of the whole 
terrestial creation, so that every thing else 
appears as a preparation for this highest 
object in the counsel of creation in refer- 
ence to this world. 

Of the apostle Paul's views in reference 
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to the last conflict which the kingdom of 
God will have to sustain, and his expecta- 
tions of the victory to be gained by the 
approaching coming of the Lord, we have 
already spoken in our account of his mi- 
nistry ; p. 124. The prospects of the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God bear the 
same relation to the developement of the 
New Testament dispensation, as the pro- 
phetic intimations of the glorification of the 
theocracy by the work of the Redeemer 
bear to the developement of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. Every thing propheti- 
cal must be fragmentary, and hence cannot 
furnish us with clear and connected know- 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, help consi- 
dering as a vain attempt, the endeavour to 
frame, by a comparison of particular apos- 
tolical expressions, a connected complete 
doctrine of the consummation of all things. 
From the standing-point of the apostles this 
was not possible. It might indeed happen, 
that in moments of higher inspiration and 
of special illumination, many higher but 
still isolated views might be imparted, 
which yet they could not combine into an 
organic systematic unity with their other 
representations on this subject. 

With the doctrine of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, is closely con- 
nected, in the Pauline system, the doctrine 
of the resurrection. This doctrine does 
not present itself here as an accidental and 
isolated fact, but stands in intimate relation 
to his general mode of contemplating the 
Christian life. It is the fundamental view 
of Paul and of the New Testament gene- 
rally, that the Christian life which pro- 
ceeds from faith carries in it the germ of a 
higher futurity ; that the developement of 
the divine life begun by faith, through 
which a man appropriates the redeeming 
work of Christ, and enters into fellowship 
with him, will go on until it has pervaded 
human nature in its full extent. Thus the 
appropriation of the body as an organ for 
the sanctified soul, as a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, must precede the higher state in 
which the body will be furnished- as the 
glorified and corresponding organ of the 
perfected holy soul, Rom. vi. 5-8, 11 ; 1 
Cor. vi. 14. Expositors, for want of en- 
tering sufficiently into the profound views 
of the apostle, and of grasping the com- 
prehensive survey that stretches from the 
present into the future — have often erred 



by a mistaken reference of such passages 
either solely to the spiritual resurrection .of 
the present state, or solely to the bodily 
resurrection of the future. 

The difficulties which were raised, even 
in the apostle's time, respecting the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, were founded par- 
ticularly on the gross conceptions of it, 
and on the mode of determining the identity 
of the body. Paul, on the contrary, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, teaches that, by the same 
creative power of God which caused a pe- 
culiar creation to proceed from a grain of 
corn, an organ of the soul adapted to its 
higher condition would be formed from an 
indestructible corporeal germ. It may be 
asked, what is the essence of the body 
considered as an organ belonging to a dis- 
tinct personality ? Only this is considered 
by Paul as abiding, while the corporeal 
form is subject to change and dissolution ; 
the former, as something belonging to the 
representation of the whole personality, 
will be restored in a form corresponding 
to its glorified state. And as the body of 
man is the mediating organ between the 
soul and nature, the idea is here associated 
of a Palingenesia of the latter, with the re- 
surrection to which Paul alludes in Rom. 
viii. 19-23.* This idea stands in close 



* The later distiograished copimentatorB on this 
epistle have acknowledged this to be the only 
tenable exposition ; and even Usteri, who had be- 
fore brouffht forward the strongest objections 
a^inst it. Das been induced, for the same reasons 
which appear to me convincing, to accede to^ it 
Against that interpretation, according to which 
this passage refers to the anxiety of the heathen 
world, the following reasons appear to me deci- 
sive. 1. Paul would in that case have used, as he 
generallv does, the word »o^/aoc. 2. If we admit 
that he here pointed out the deeply felt sense of 
universal misery, the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with all existing things, the longing afler some, 
thing better, though without a clear Knowledge of 
the object, as felt by the heathen, yet he would 
attribute such feelings to only a small and better 
part of the xot^/uoc ; it is impossible that he could 
assert tliis of the whole mass of the heathen world 
sunk in sin. Yet we must grant that, in describ- 
ing an age of great excitement, and pervaded by a 
vague and obscure anxiety, it might be said, that 
an anxiety of which they were unconscious was 
at the bottom of their wrestling and striving, — 
that they were in a state of unhappiness, which 
only he who had attained a higher knowledge 
comd explain to them ; and thus Paul miprht ap. 
ply the expressions used by him to describe the 
spiritual condition of the world around him. But 
then, he must have described this state of men*s 
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coDDexion with the whole of the Pauline 
scheme of doctrine, and the Christian sys- 
tem generally : the xXij^ovofxia rou xatfiMVy 
which promised to believers that they shall 
reign with Christ — that to them as to Christ 
all things in the future world shall be sub- 
ject — that this globe is destined to he the 
scene of the triumphant kingdom of God 
— that in its progressive developement this 
kingdom will subject all things to itself, 
until the consummation which Paul marks 
as the aim of this universal longing. 

He usu^y connects the doctrine of the 
eternal life of the individual with the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, and says nothing 
of the life of the soul in an intermediate 
state after death till the end of all things. 
The designation of death as a sleep in re- 
lation to the resurrection that is to follow, 
may favour the opinion that he considered 
the state afler death to be one of suppressed 
consciousness like sleep, and admitted that 
the soul would first be awakened at the re- 
surrection of the body, though in every 
other reference to death he could describe 
it under the image of sleep as a transition 
to a higher existence. When in the church 
at Thessalonica the anxieties of many were 
excited respecting the fate of the believers 
who had already died, he only intimates 
to them that, at the time of Christ's second 
coming, the believers then alive would not 
anticipate those who were already dead. 
But it might be supposed, that had he ad« 
mitted a continuance of consciousness in 
more exalted and intimate communion with 
the Lord as taking place immediately after 
death, he would have reminded the persons 
whose minds were disturbed on the subject, 

minds as something peculiar to that aee, and not 
as having existed up to that moment from the be- 
ginning« ever since the creation had been subject 
to this bondage. 3. According to his own ideas, 
he could not sa^ that the tt^/xot against its will 
was subjected, m a manner free firom blame, by 
God himself to the bondage of a vain existence. 
4. According to this interpretation, Paul must 
have taught, that as soon as the children of Grod 
had attained their destined glory, it would spread 
itself over the heathen world, which would then 
enter into thä communion of the divine life. But 
if it be assumed that Paul here so openly and 
clearly expressed the doctrine of a universal resti. 
tution, he must first have mentioned the appropria. 
tion of redemption by faith as a means of salva- 
tion equally necessary for all ; he could not have 
admitted the possibility of such a state of glorifi- 
cation not brought about through faith in the 
Redeemer. 



that those for whom they mourned had 
already been admitted to a higher and 
blessed communion with their Lord, as the 
later Fathers of the church would not have 
failed to have done. 

Yet since Paul was convinced that by 
faith men pass from death unto life*— 
since he testified from his own experience 
under manifold sufferings, that while the 
outward man perished the inward was re- 
newed day by day, 2 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
this experience was to him a type of the 
future-^since also the outward man would 
only pass to a higher life from the final 
dissolution of death-^since be received a 
progressive developement of the divine life 
in communion with the Redeemer^^since 
he taught that believers would follow the 
Saviour in all things — from all these con- 
siderations it necessarily followed, that the 
higher life of believers could not be inter- 
rupted by death, and that by means of it 
they would attain to a more complete par- 
ticipation in Christas divine and blessed 
life. This idea of a progressive develope- 
ment of the divine life in communion with 
the Redeemer, is i-ndeed not one introduced 
from a foreign standing-point, into the 
doctrine of the apostle, but proceeds from 
his own mode of contemplation, as we learn 
from a comparison of his language in num- 
berless passages. Still we are not sufH- 
cierftly justified to conclude from that idea 
of such a process of developement in the 
earthly life, that Paul believed in its pro- 
gression after the close of our earthly life, 
in the period intervening till the resurrec- 
tion. We may imagine the possibility that 
the consequences flowing from those pjje^ 
mises, would not be consciously developed 
by him, since the thought of the resurrec- 
tion and everlasting life were in his mind 



* For although he has not expressed this in 
precisely the same terms as John, yet the senti. 
ment they contain follows of course from what he 
has repeatedly asserted respecting deliverance 
from spiritual death, and the life produced by 
faith. Between the two apostles there is only a 
difference of form, not of the manner in which 
the idea of ^«w is employed by them, — ^for in this 
they agree m considering it as something that 
really enters the soul with believing; but John 
refers the idea of {>m duenac to the present, Paul 
only to the future, although both substantially 
agree in the recognition of the divine life founded 
in faith, which l»ars in it the germ of a future 
higher developement, anticipates the future, and 
contains it in itself na in bud. 
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so closely eonnected, that he would be in- 
duced to leave the interval between the 
death of believers and their resurrection as 
an empty space. But, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul expressly makes this dis- 
tinction between the soul and the body, 
that the latter will die, and be given up to 
death on account of sin, the germ of which 
it carries in itself, but the former will be 
alive, exalted above death, so that it will 
have no power over them; accordingly, 
their life will be exposed to no repression 
or destruction, but be in a state of progres- 
sive developement, never again to be inter- 
rupted by death. And the conclusion which 
wo may draw from this single passage, is 
confirmed by those passages in the later 
Pauline epistles, which intimate that higher 
degrees of communion with Christ and of 
happiness are immediately consequent on 
dtath. The admission of this fact is by 
no means contradicted by his representing 
that the last and greatest result in thö con- 
summation of the kingdom of God, will 
proceed, not from its natural spontaneous 
developement, but from without by the im- 
mediate event of Christ's ira^uo'ia ; as, in 
the same manner, the facts of the appear- 
ance of the Son of God in humanity, re- 
demption, and regeneration, though they 
are not deduced from a preceding deve- 
lopement, and constitute a perfectly new 
«ra in the spiritual life, are far from ex- 
cduding, but rather presuppose, an ante- 
cedent preparatory developement. Now, 
the «later epistles of Paul contain such pas- 
sages, in which he expresses most de- 
cidedly the hope of a higher developement 
immediately consequent on death, of a di- 
vine life of blessedness in more complete 
communion with Christ ; Philip, i. 5i2-23. 
We cannot in truth, perceive how Paul, if 
he supposed the second coming of Christ 
and the resurrection to be events so very 
near, could say, that he " desired to de- 
part and to be with Christ which was far 
better," in case he placed the salutary 
consequences of death only in something 
negative — in freedom from the toils and 
conflicts of earthly life, under which, as 
he so often declared, he experienced so 
much more intensely the blessed eflects of 
the gospel on his own soul, — ^and had not 
contemplated a higher kind of communion 
with Christ, a higher developement of the 
life which was rooted in that communion 



as a consequence of death. Must not a 
man of Paul's flaming zeal and devoted 
activity have preferred such a life of con- 
flict for the kingdom of Christ, to a slum- 
bering and dreaming existence or a life of 
shadows? In 2 Tim. iv. 18, he also de- 
scribes an entrance into the kingdom of 
Christ as immediately following death ; 
though this last passage is not so decisive, 
as the interpretation in this point of view 
may be disputed.* 

It may perhaps be thoughtf that a pro- 
gress on this subject in the developement 
of Christian knowledge took place in Paul's 
mind. As long as he expected the second 
coming of Christ and the final resurrec- 
tion as near at hand, he had little occasion 
to separate from one another the ideas of 
an eternal life after death and of a resur- 
rection ; and, in accordance with the Jew- 
ish habits of thinking, he blended them to- 
gether in a manner that led to the idea of 
a certain sleep of the soul after death. But 
when, by the course of events and the 
signs of the times, he had learned to form 
clearer notions of the future, and when he 
was induced to think that the last decisive 
epoch was not so near (as appears from his 
later epistles), the idea of a higher condi- 
tion of happiness beginning immediately 
after death must have developed itself in 
his mind, under the illumination of the di- 
vine Spirit, from the consciousness of the 
divine life as exalted above death, and as 
destined to perpetual progression, and from 
the consciousness of unbroken communion 
with the Redeemer as the divine fountain 
of life. The illumination of the apostles* 
minds by the Holy Spirit was surely not 
completed at once ; but was the operation 
of a higher power possessing a creative 
fertility, under whose influences their Chris- 
tian knowledge and thinking progressively 
developed, by means of higher revelations 
which were not violently forced upon them, 
but coalesced in a natural manner with 
their psychological developement, as we 
have seen in the example of Peter ; p. 53. 
This might be the case with Paul ; and it 
might happen that he was led to a more 

• The remarks by Weizel of Tubingen/ in his 
esuay on the original Christian doctrine of Iramor. 
tality, In the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, Part iv , 
have not occasioned any alteration in my views 
on this subject. 

t This scorns to be tho view taken by Ustcri. 
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perfect understanding of the truth exactly 
at that point of time when it was required 
for his own religious necessities and those 
of future generations. But it is against 
this supposition that, in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he expresses himself on death and the re- 
surrection, in the same manner as in the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and yet 
we find in the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians written some months later, a con- 
fident expectation expressed, that a life of 
a higher kind in communion with Christ 
would immediately succeed the dissolution 
of earthly existence ; for it is impossible 
to understand 2 Cor. v. 6-8 in a different 
sense ; when Paul marks, as correlative 
ideas on the one hand, the remaining in the 
earthly body and being absent from the 
Lord (a want of that higher intermediate 
communion with him which would belong 
to an existence in the other world), on the 
standing-point of faith ; and, on the other 
hand, the departure from earthly life, and 
being admitted to the immediate presence of 
the Lord, and to an intimate communion 
with him no longer concealed under the 
veil of faith. How could he have described 
what he longed for, as a departure from 
this earthly life and being present with the 
Lord, if he intended to describe that change 
which would arise from the flra^outfia of 
Christ, from his coming to believers ? We 
also find in the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, the same views presented as in 
the Epistle to the Philippians ; yet it is 
not probable that in the few months be- 
tween the time of his writing the First and 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, such 
a revolution had taken place in his mode 
of thinking on this subject. From a com- 
parison of the First and Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, we may therefore conclude 
that Paul, even when, in his earlier state- 
ments respecting the resurrection, he said 
nothing of the state of the souls of indivi- 
dual believers in the interval between death 
and the resurrection, still admitted the un- 
interrupted developement of a higher life 
after death, though he did not particularly 
bring it forward, as he was accustomed to 
found all the hopes of believers on the re- 
surrection of Christ, and to connect them 
with the doctrine of the resurrection ; per- 
haps, also, he thought that last great event 
so nigh, and was so constantly turning his at- 



tention to it, that his mind was not directed 
towards the other fact. But as he became 
aware that the period of the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom of God was not so 
nigh as he had formerly anticipated, he was 
induced to bring forward more distinctly a 
subject which had hitherto been kept in the 
background. 

Paul represents as the ultimate object of 
his hopes, the complete victory of the king- 
dom of God over all the evil which had 
hitherto prevented its realization, over every 
thing which checked and obscured the de- 
velopement of the divine life. Believers, 
in their complete personality transformed 
and placed beyond the reach of death, will 
perfectly reflect the image of Christ, and 
be introduced into the perfect communion 
of his divine, holy, blessed, and unchange- 
able life. The perfected kingdom of God 
will then blend itself harmoniously with 
all the other forms of divine manifestation 
throughout his unbounded dominions. In- 
spired by the prospect of this last triumph 
of redemption, when sin with all its conse- 
quences, death and all evil, shall be entirely 
overcome, with the certain knowledge of 
the victory already won by Christ, the 
pledge of all that will follow, Paul ex- 
claims (1 Cor. XV. 55-58), " Where, Death, 
is now thy sting ? (Death has now lost its 
power to wound the redeemed from sin, 
since they are already conscious of an 
eternal divine life.) Where, Grave, is thy 
victory? (the victory which the kingdom 
of death gained through sin.) But the sting 
of death is sin; that which causes the 
power of sin to be felt is the law. (What 
the law could not do, which made us first 
feel the power of sin in its whole extent, 
that Christ has done by redeeming us from 
sin and thus from death.) God be thanked 
who hath given us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." Inasmuch as the king- 
dom of Christ is a mediatorial dispensation, 
which maintains a conflict with the king- 
dom of evil for a precise object, which is 
founded on the redemption accomplished by 
him, and by which all that his redemption 
involves in principle must be realized — the 
kingdom of Christ in its peculiar form will 
come to an end, when it has attained this 
object, when through the efficiency of the 
glorified Christ, the kingdom of God has 
no more opposition to encounter, and will 
need no longer a Redeemer and Mediator. 
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Then will God himself operate in an im- 
mediate manner in those who through 
Christ have attained to perfect communion 
with him, who are freed from every thing 
that opposed the divine operation in their 
souls and transformed into pure instru- 
ments of the divine glory. The mediato- 
rial kingdom of God will then merge into 
the immediatoriaU Such is the declaration 
of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. But if we 
understand what is said in that passage of 
universal subjection and conquest of all the 
enemies of God's kingdom, in the strictest 
sense of the words, it would follow, that 
all subjective opposition to the will of God 
will then cease, and that a perfect union of 
the will of the creature with that of the 
Creator will universally prevail. This will 
necessarily be the case, if wc understand 
the words that ** God may be all in all,"* 
in absolute universality ; for then it would 
follow, that the kingdom of God is to be 
realized subjectively in all rational crea- 
tures, and that nothing ungodlike will any 
longer exist. Then would be ful6]led, in 
the most complete sense, what Paul ex- 
presses in Rom. xi. 32. But though this 
interpretation is in itself possible, and 
founded on the words, still we are not jus- 
tified by the connexion to understand the 
expression in an unlimited sense. If that 
subjection were to be understood as only 
objective and compulsory, it might be af- 
firmed that the enemies of God*s kingdom 
will have no more power to undertake any 
thing against it, that they will no longer 
be able to exert- a disturbing influence on 
its developement. By the " all," «'ouTi, in 
whom God will be " all," ra «avq-a, we may 
understand merely believers, as in v. 22 by 
iravrs^,*!' those who enter by faith into com- 
munion with Christ; and it certainly appears 
from the connexion to be PauPs design only 
to represent what belongs to the perfect 
realization of Christ's work for believers. 
The words ift Philipp, ii. 10, 11, may 
indeed be supposed to mean, that all ra- 
tional beings are to be subjected to the 
Redeemer as their Lord, although this will 
not be accomplished with respect to all in 
the same manner ; in some there may be 



a subjectively internal free obedience, in 
others only what is outward and compul- 
sory, the obedience of impotence, which 
can effect noth'ing against the kingdom of 
Christ. The question arises, whether in 
the words " bow the knee in the name of 
Christ, and confess that he \ß Lord to the 
glory of God," something more is meant 
than a description of such forced outward 
obedience, if we understand these words 
according to the Pauline phraseology.* 
The passage in Coloss. i. 20, we shall in- 
terpret in the simplest and most natural 
manner, if we can admit such a reference 
to the reconciling and redeeming work of 
Christ on the fallen spiritual world. And 
we can then combine in one view the three 
passages, and interpret them by a mutual 
comparison. A magnificent prospect is 
thus presented of the final triumph of the 
work of redemption, which was first opened 
to the mind of the great apostle in the last 
stage of his Christian developement, by 
means of that love which impelled him to 
sacrifice himself for the salvation of man- 
kind. At all events, we find here only 
some slight intimations, and we acknow- 
ledge the guidance of divine wisdom, that 
in the records of revelation destined for 
such various steps of religious develope- 
ment, no more light has been communi- 
cated on this subject. 



* vAo-if may be taken either a3 mascaline or 
neuter. 

t If the emphasis be laid not on the vAfrtt but 
on the «f T? XC*^?» ^^ ^^^ every thine proceeds 
from Christ as on the other side fi^om Adam. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOCTRINX OP THB KPXSTLK TO THB HEB&KWS. 

We wish in this place to take some 
notice of the peculiar doctrinal character 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which 
we find the outlines of the Pauline doctrine 
under a peculiar form, as held by a man 
of an independent mind, who differed from 
Paul in his constitutional qualities, in his 



* The doctrine of such a universal restitotioD, 
would not stand in contradiction to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, as it apoears in the gospels ; 
for although those who are hardened in wicked- 
ness, left to the consequences of their condnct, 
their merited fate, have to expect endless unhap. 
piness, yet a secret decree of the divine compassion 
is not necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, 
through the wisdom of God revealing itself in the 
discipline of free agents, they will be led to a free 
appropriation of redemption. 
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mental training, and in the mode of his 
transition from Judaism to Christianity. 
As to the first point, the author of this 
epistle seems to stand to the apostle in the 
same relation as Melancthon to Luther; 
the one quiet and gentle, the other ardent 
and energetic. As to their education, Paul 
was brought up in the school of Phari- 
saism ; in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we recognise the training of an 
Alexandrian Jew. Hence arose the dif- 
ference, that Paul received a more dialectic 
education, by which his logical faculties 
were still further developed, and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews a more rheto- 
rical one ; though Paul, like Luther, pos- 
sessed in a high degree the gifl of natural 
eloquence. Lastly, the author of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews appears to have made 
the transition from Judaism to Christianity, 
not like Paul by a sudden crisis, but by 
a quiet gradual developement, in which the 
higher spirit concealed under the forms of 
Judaism revealed itself to him. Accord- 
dingly, we must consider his twofold rela- 
tion to the Alexandrian- Jewish, and to the 
Pauline theology. Several differences in 
the developement of doctrine, between these 
two great teachers of the church, may be 
explained from the peculiar design of this 
epistle, which was addressed to a commu- 
nity of Christians, who, though faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah had found ready ac- 
ceptance with them, were still enthralled 
in the forms of Judaism.* 

* This view we must maintain, notwithstanding 
the reasons alleged against it by Dr. Rothe in his 
Latin Dissertation, (Frankfort 1836), in which he 
endeavours to show that this epistle was addressed 
to the church at Ephesus, consisting of Gentile 
Christians. As the epistle perfectly suits a church 
consisting of Jewish Christians, and the difficulties 
attached to this hypothesis are only apparent, so 
we cannot, on the other hand, conceive of a church 
of Gentile Christians to whom an epistle could be 
addressed of this form and of such contents. And, 
on the latter supposition, it would not be easy to 
explain the close connexion of the didactic and 
paranetical elements from the beginning, for a 
church consisting of Gentile Christians could only 
be forced back by persecution into heathenism, 
and could never be moved from such a cause to 
pass over to Judaism. The contents of this epis- 
tie, which tend to show the superiority of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism, are by no means adapted to 
the purpose of encouraging its readers to perse- 
verance under persecutions. Dr. Rothe appeals to 
ch. viiL V. 12 ; but apostacy from the living God 
need not imply a return to idolatry ; as communion 
with God, according to the convictions of the 



Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews agree in this, that they both re- 
present Judaism as inadequate for satisfy- 
ing the religious wants of man. This is 
the purport of what is said in ch. vii. 19, 
that Judaism could *^make nothing per- 
fect;" its religious institutions were not 
fitted to realize the ideas presented by them 
to the conscience; the sacrifices and the 



writer, could only be through Christ, an apostacy 
from Christ most in his esteem have been equiva- 
lent to apostacy from the living God. StiU less 
can the passage in ch. x. ver. £i, be adduced in 
evidence, for doubtless divine iUumination appear- 
ed to the author as necessarily depending on the 
gospel ; and a transition from any other religious 
standing-point, on which man could be set free 
from the dominion of the principle of sin, was 
looked upon by him as a transition from darkness 
to light The same remark applies to ch. vi. ver. 4. 
Also, the enumeration of points of instruction for 
catechumens in ch. vi. ver. 1, does not prove that 
they were also such as would be imparted to hea- 
thens ; for by ** repentance from dead works,*^ the 
author no doubt understands conversion from all 
ungodliness, and by Trtvrtc in this connexion, 
agreeably to the Pauline ideas, he meant faith in 
the peculiarly Christian sense; so that faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah is included in it, which in 
articles of instruction for heathens must have 
been rendered very prominent Also, for the in- 
struction of Jews passing over to Christianity, it 
was requisite to define the nature of Christian 
baptism, in relation to that of John and other 
kinds of lustration; and the doctrine of the resur. 
rection and of the judgment, though already ac- 
knowledged by the srreater part of the Jews, must 
be promulged afi^sh with many peculiar modifi- 
cations in connexion with the doctrine of Jesus as 
the Messiah. Thus the author enumerates those 
universal articles of primary religious instruction, 
which needed to be addressed to Jews as well as 
to Gentiles. From ch. xiii. ver. 9, it does not fbl- 
low that his readers had never before observed the 
Jewish laws relating to food, and therefore were 
not Jews, but only, that according to the supposi. 
tion of the writer of the epistle, they no longer as 
Christians placed their dependence on such out- 
ward things. At all events, by ** the divers and 
strange doctrines," some peculiar opinions must 
be understood which were placed by the false 
teachers in connexion with the Jewish laws on 
food. The passage in ch. xi. 40, can only be in- 
tended to mark a later generation (in this case no 
matter whether of Jewish or Gentile descent) 
which had not yet come into existence, and there- 
fore would not have attained to a participation of 
the Messianic kingdom — if this generation had 
entered before, and thus the developement of the 
human race had been eariier closed. According 
to the other interpretation also, it would have been 
necessary for the author to have addressed his 
readers m the second person, for the rhetorical 
figure Anakoinosis, on the supposition of the au- 
thor being of Jewish descent, whoever he might 
be, would be as little employed as if the epistle 
had been written by Paul himself. 
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priesthood were unable to satisfy that reli- 
gious want, to which both owed their ex- 
istence ; namely, to accomplish the removal 
of the disunion between God and man. 
Those religious ideas were here repre- 
sented in sensible images, which were first 
realized by Christianity. Both Paul and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
place the central point of religion in re- 
demption from guilt and sin, the restoration 
of communion with God, whence proceeds 
the impartation of a divine life, the source 
of true holiness ; and the inability of Juda- 
ism to attain this object formed in the esti- 
mation of both its essential defect. Tn this 
epistle (viii. 12 ; vi. 4; ix. 15) the forgive- 
ness of sins, the communication of a new 
divine life and divine power for satisfaction, 
are described as the work of Christ, as the 
effect of Christianity ; it is maintained, that 
by this new principle of life, the redeemed 
are able to render true spiritual worship, 
which comprehends the whole life, so that 
now the whole soul, animated by a new 
spirit, becomes a thank-offering for the 
grace of redemption bestowed upon it ,• xii. 
28, ix. 14, xiii. 15; and in the same man- 
ner Paul contemplates the whole Christian 
life as constituting true spiritual worship. 

But these two writers differ in their man- 
ner of carrying out the fundamental ideas 
which they hold in common. Paul, in op- 
position to the merit of works on the legal 
fc^tanding-point, and especially against the 
tenet that an observance of the law was 
absolutely necessary for the Gentiles in 
order to salvation — developes his doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, independently of 
the works of the law. This doctrine, that 
no one could become righteous before God 
by the observance of the law, but only 
through faith in Jesus as the Messiah and 
Redeemer, lies also at the basis of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. But the author of 
this epistle directs his argumentation es- 
pecially against those who were still capti- 
vated by the pomp of the Temple worship, 
the priesthood and the sacrifices, and were 
in danger of being entirely seduced from 
Christianity by the impression these ob- 
jects made upon them ; this gave its pecu- 
liar direction to his reasoning, and it aimed 
at showing that by all this ritual their re- 
ligious wants could not be satisfied, but 
that its only use was to direct them to the 
sole true means of satisfaction. As Paul 



declares that the law could not bestow the 
justification which man required, but that 
it only awakened the feeling of want, which 
nothing but faith in Jesus as the Redeemer 
could satisfy, so in the Epistle to the He- 
brews it is shown, that the mediation re- 
quired by man's relation to God and 
heaven, could not be effected by the Jewish 
priesthood, but that it only availed to call 
forth a longing for such a mediation, and 
thus led to him who alone could bestow it. 

But in one respect an opposition may 
seem to exist between the Pauline views 
and the doctrinal scheme of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Paul contemplates the stand- 
ing-point of Judaism as abolished. Every 
thing in religion is represented as proceed- 
ing from faith in Christ alone; in receiving 
the gospel a man is in effect dead to his 
former religious standing-point ; whatever 
was before the ground of his confidence, 
now appears to him as an absolute nullity. 
On the contrary, according to the views 
presented in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the whole Jewish cultus is, it is true, only 
a shadowy image of something superior ; 
but the writer considers it as still continuing 
to exist till every thing earthly, and conse- 
quently this form of earthly worship, shall 
come to an end, when the higher dispensa- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom shall be 
brought to its consummation. Thus we 
may here meet with a view, which actually 
existed among some Judaizing sects, that 
the communion with the sanctuary of 
heaven bestowed by Christianity, would be 
carried on in this world in combination 
with the forms of a cultus which typified 
heavenly things ; that a new higher spirit 
would continue to operate in the ancient 
forms of religion. But still this is only an 
apparent contradiction between these two 
great teachers ; for it is evident from the 
connexion of ideas in this epistle, that the 
writer looked on the Jewish cultus as en- 
tirely superfluous, since it could contribute 
nothing towards effecting communion with 
heaven and reconciliation with God, on 
which every thing depended. But since 
Christianity effected all this, since it be- 
stowed every thing demanded by the re- 
ligious wants of man, of what use was 
another cultus ? 

If in connexion with such views, the 
Jewish cultus could still find a place, the 
only point of junction could be the rep re- 
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sentation that the conscientious observance 
of all that belonged to the Mosaic cultus, 
would be a preparatory purifying and 
sanctifying process, to qualify for the par- 
ticipation of divine things through the 
medium of Christianity. This was the 
standing-point from which Philo, in his 
work de migratione Abrahami, combats a 
religious idealism which would have ex- 
plained away the whole of outward Juda- 
ism as superfluous. But in this epistle we 
can find no trace of attributing such a con- 
tinued preparatory utility to Judaism ; ac- 
cording to its fundamental ideas, connexion 
with Christ as the true high priest renders 
superfluous all other methods of purifica- 
tion and sanctification. If the author of 
this epistle had some notion that these out- 
ward forms of Judaism, whose design was 
only preparative and typical, would linger 
in existence till the dissolution of the whole 
terrestrial economy, which event he, like 
the apostles, expected to take place at no 
very distant period,* it by no means fol- 
lows that he considered these forms as of 
essential importance. We must only bear 
in mind in what light the author viewed the 
relation of the present to the future. This 
relation was the same in his conceptions as 
in Paul's. To Christians by faith the fu- 
ture is already become a present. They 
ascend with the confidence of faith into the 
holiest of holies in heaven, which Christ 
has rendered accessible to them ; x. 22. 
They already belong to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and are become the associates of 
angels ; xii. 23. They have already been 
made partakers of an eternal unchangeable 
kingdom ; xii. 28. They have already 
felt the powers of the world to come. 
Hence it follows, that, as they no more be- 
long in their inward life to this transitory 
world, but to the higher future world, they 
are actually raised above the whole stand- 
ing-point of Judaism. When in ix. 9, it is 
said, that, in the xou^og ivs<fT7ix(jg (equivalent 
to aicjv (furo;), there is a sacrificial worship, 
which yet, like all such outward things, 
cannot bestowf the right constitution of the 
inner life, the purification from guilt, which 



* They were not aware that any considerable 
period would elapse between the destruction of 
the Temple foretold by Christ, and his second 
coming. 

t Paul would hare said that all this could not 
contribute to their jtui\fieation, 

38 



man requires in order to become a mem- 
ber of God's kingdom, it must be recol- 
lected that Christians do not belong to the 
aiuv ouro^, but to the atuv juisXXcjv, and hence 
all this is nothing to them. When the au- 
thor speaks of outward ordinances,* ix. 10, 
which were " imposed until the time of re- 
formation ;" it is added, that Christf -is He 
from whom the 6iof;hu(ft6 emanates, which 
frees from the yoke of these ordinances, 
though in its whole extent it will first take 
eflect in the oixoufMvi) fi.sXXoud'a. In fact, he 
contrasts with the Jews who serve an 
earthly sanctuary (xiii. 10), the Christians 
to whom the altar in heaven stands open, 
while it is closed against the Jews who 
cleave to an earthly sanctuary. This is the 
contrast between those whose worship still 
adheres to the veil of outward sensible 
forms, and those who rise at once to heaven. 
As Jesus sufllered without the gates of Je- 
rusalem, so, according to the symbolical 
representations employed in this epistle, 
must those who desire to belong to him 
withdraw themselves from the terrestrial 
Jerusalem, the earthly sanctuary, as from 
this world in general ; xiii. 13. We here 
find the same principles as in Paul's wri- 
tings. The author of this epistle does not, 
indeed, argue directly against the mainte- 
nance of the outward forms of the Jewish 
cultus, nor does he demand their abolition ; 
but this even Paul would not have done in 
an epistle addressed to such Christians who 
belonged to Judaism by national descent 
and education. 

It may appear as rather unpauline that 
he treats only of the salvation of those who 
belonged to the posterity of Abraham, and 
of Christ's relation to such. We may in- 
deed doubt, whether Paul, if he was writing 
to a church composed entirely of Jewish 
Christians, could have so far restrained 
himself, as not to have dropped some ex- 
pressions on a subject which so deeply in- 
terested him as the divine purpose to incor- 
porate the Gentiles with the Jews in the 
kingdom of God, by faith in the Redeemer ; 
and whether he would not have felt com- 
pelled to have adverted, at least in an apos- 
tolic manner, to his peculiar vocation as a 
preacher of the gospel among the Gentiles. 



* The same which Paul asserts of the pu'^koui 
«rev yo/uov of the vroi^u* vw mo^fiw. 
t As the contrast in ▼. 11 shows. 
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Yet it is certain that a writer who expressed 
himself respecting the condition of admis- 
sion into the Messianic kingdom and on the 
relation of Judaism to the work of Christ, 
as we find to be the case in this epistle, 
must have agreed with the Pauline doctrine 
in thinking, that as the attainment of eter- 
nal salvation was independent of Judaism 
and determined alone by faith in Christ, 
therefore by the fulfilment of this one con- 
dition it was attainable by all men. We 
also find that he selects as a type of Christ, 
not one of the family of Abraham, but 
Melchisedec — an indication of Messianic 
universalism. If we call to mind that he 
considers the Xao^ as representative of the 
theocratic people in general, the Abraha- 
midsB as representatives • of the human 
family in general, who are destined for the 
kingdom of God, we shall not be able to 
detect any contradiction between himself 
and Paul. 

With respect to the work of Christ, the 
author of this epistle appears to differ from 
Paul in not bringing forward the resurrec- 
tion as a seal of the redemption efiected 
by the Saviour. But it is not difficult to 
perceive, that this conception of the resur- 
rection in relation to the whole Christian 
system lies at the basis of this epistle. 
There is the same connexion between sin 
and death presupposed, as when it is said 
in ii. 14, that Satan had the power over 
death, that is, that death was not an origi- 
nal element in the creation, but was first 
occasioned by Satan, by means of sin, 
which is the work of Satan, and being thus 
connected with sin, belongs to Satan's 
kingdom. In the same sense as Paul in- 
tends, sin is also considered as the sting of 
death ; for it is said that men oppressed by 
a consciousness of guilt are kept in con- 
tinual bondage through the fear of death, 
— that fear of death, which presents itself 
in connexion with the divine judgment to 
the agonizing conscience as so terrible, and 
which blasts the cheerful enjoyment of life. 
When it is affirmed that Christ through 
death destroyed the kingdom of Satan, 
who had power over death, and thereby 
freed men from the bondage in which they 
were held by the fear of death, — it is pre- 
supposed that, by the power of his holy 
life, he left the grave victoriously at his 
resurrection, and by this event gave a 
pledge to his redeemed of a life of eternal 



happiness. It is said in ver. 7, that Christ, 
who, as he had assumed human nature 
with all its weakness, sin excepted, was 
subjected to death, poured forth in his 
struggle with death fervent prayers and 
tears to God who could redeem from death, 
and on account of his perfect resignation 
to the will of his heavenly Father, and his 
perfect obedience, was heard, that is, was 
delivered from death by means of his re- 
surrection. The God of salvation is de- 
scribed in xiii. 20, as he who had brought 
from the dead the great leader and ruler of 
the church of God ; and in these words it 
is implied, that Christ by his resurrection 
became the leader from death to life of the 
church of God formed by him as the Re- 
deemer, and laid the foundation for its sal- 
vation ; and therefore God, in raising him 
from the dead, proved himself to be the 
God of salvation. 

We see, then, that the same view is 
taken in this epistle as in Paul's writings, 
of the connexion of the resurrection with 
the work of redemption. But that the ex- 
altation of Christ to heaven is more fre- 
quently adverted to than his antecedent 
resurrection in this epistle, may be traced 
to the prevailing form of its representa- 
tions, in which Christ is compared to the 
high priest of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion ; for as high priest, having ascended 
to heaven and remaining there, he fulfils 
his office by interceding with Grod for be- 
lievers, and bringing them into perpetual 
communion with God and heaven. A con- 
trast is pointed out between Christ and the 
Jewish high priest in this respect, that the 
latter could enter into the holy of holies in 
the temple, which was only a symbol of 
that in heaven, but once a year, and was 
obliged to leave it again ; much less could 
he obtain an entrance into it for those on 
whose account he held the priestly office. 
It was a necessary consequence of this 
mode of representation, that there was less 
occasion for mentioning the resurrection, 
and that topic was brought forward more 
prominently to which the resurrection forms 
an introduction and transition. 

But this idea of the high priesthood is 
only a particular form of representing the 
general Christian idea of Christ as the 
Mediator, by whom the communion of the 
human race with God, broken off by sin, 
is again restored. That the writer of this 
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epistle made use of this form, was princi- 
pally owing no doubt to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the churches whom he addressed ; 
but in part probably to the peculiarity of 
his own religious training. This form is 
indeed borrowed from Judaism. Yet it by 
no means denotes a transient relation in 
the historical developenient of Christianity, 
but is connected with one of its constant 
relations to human nature; in virtue of 
which, under the consciousness of his 
earthly limitations and his sins, man feels 
himself in ne^ of a mediation to fill up 
the in6nite chasm that separates him from 
a Holy God. In all religions, and in va- 
rious stages of civilization, methods were 
invented for satisfying this want ; a caste 
of priests, an order of mediators the ofT- 
spring of the imagination, and a multitude 
of sensible objects, were made use of, in 
order to bring man into connexion with 
God. Christ has for ever satisfied this 
undeniable want of human nature, which 
no human being who stood himself in need 
of redemption and mediation could satisfy, 
and consequently all priesthood and sacri- 
ficial worship are henceforth superfluous 
and abolished. The redeemed are de- 
pendent on no other being for the purpose 
of mediating their relation to God. Through 
Him they are brought into a lasting con- 
nexion with God and the heavenly holy of 
holies; through Him, as the ever-living 
high priest, they continually draw nigh to 
God: it is He who intercedes for them 
continually with God, and through their 
relation to Him their whole life is conse- 
crated to God and acceptable to him ; vii. 
25, 26. Now this is in perfect harmony 
with what Paul teaches (according to the 
explanation we have given of his views) 
respecting the scheme of mediation for be- 
lievers ; respecting the whole Christian life 
as a thank-oflering for the blessings of 
redemption, and the free access to God 
through the mediation of Christ ; and from 
the manner in which he applies to Chris- 
tianity the Jewish ideas of the temple and 
the sacrifices and the whole ceremonial 
worship, we are authorized to infer, that 
he would make a similar application of the 
idea of the priesthood. 

In order to realize this idea for the be- 
nefit of the human race, it was needful 
that Christ, who, according to his divine 
nature as Logos, accomplished the deriva- 



tion of all created existence from God and 
its connexion with God — should become 
acquainted with all the weaknesses, suffer- 
ings, temptations, and conflicts of those for 
whom he was to intercede as high priest, 
from his own experience, that he might 
understand the exigencies in which they 
would require his aid, feel genuine sym- 
pathy with their infirmities, and infuse true 
confidence into their hearts. At the same 
time, the writer of this epistle considers the 
suflerings of Christ in the twofold point of 
view, of active and passive satisfaction» 
which we have explained in the representa- 
tion of the Pauline doctrine. Both are here 
combined in the idea of the all-suflücient 
sacrifice presented by Christ as high priest, 
which effects that for which no human 
ritual was adequate. The relation of the 
sufferings of Christ as the sinless one to 
the sins of mankind is thus illustrated, that 
as the sins of the people were symbolically 
transferred to the victim, (as if it could 
suffer what the people deserved,) so Christ 
in his sacrifice had taken upon himself the 
sins of mankind ; his redeeming sufferings 
were the pledge that their guilt would be 
no more charged upon them ; ix. 28. As 
to the other part of Christ's work noticed 
by Paul, — ^his active obedience — it is in 
this epistle expressly stated that Christ, 
according to fhe divine appointment, having 
proved himself to be the Holy One in all 
human temptations, and under the severest 
death-struggle, gained thereby the dignity 
of high priest; v. 7-8. The sacrifice of 
Christ obtains its due significance only in 
this moral connexion, not as an opus qpera- 
tum, as the sacrifice of animals, but as the 
act of one who, revealing the eternal divine 
essence in human natui«, and exhibiting 
the perfect union of the divine and h^man 
in a holy human life, verified it also in 
death, as the termination of a life which 
had been the revelation of the eternal Spirit 
of God in a sinless holy humanity. The 
significance of the death of Christ is 
founded on his having, " by an eternal 
Spirit, offfered himself without spot to 
God." Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews 
distinguishes, as we find In Paul, two eras 
in the life of Christ; his appearance on 
earth, when he entered into fellowship 
with mankind, to bear the loud of sin and 
to free them from it ; and his life as tho 
Glorified One, which no longer stands ia 
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relation to sin, but in which he only exhi- 
bits what he obtained by his perfect, holy 
life, and what those have to expect who 
are freed by him from sin, and called to 
the perfect communion of his blessed life ; 
ix. 28. 

By what Christ has in this manner ac- 
complished, he has now once for all made 
objective satisfaction for mankind to the 
requirements of the holiness of God, of the 
moral order of the universe. Mankind de- 
filed by sin cannot enter into the heavenly 
sanctuary.* They must first be purified 
and consecrated in order to enter into the 
fellowship of heaven. This work, accom- 
plished objectively by Christ, is now carried 
on in its consequences, till every thing is 
conquered which opposes the realization of 
the holy kingdom of God among mankind, 
till that higher world, first apprehended by 
faith, becomes an actual reality to the 
sanctified human race. 

Faith is also represented in this epistle 
as the instrument of appropriating this ob- 
jective work by individuals, and of accom- 
plishing in them this subjective purifica- 
tion ; that faith by which men enter into 
communion with Christ; iii. 6, 14. It is 
the confidence of faith which enables men 
to appropriate purification by the blood of 
Christ, and purges the lieart from the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; X. 22. We here find 
the same principle which Paul describes as 
justification by faith, only with an allusion 
to sprinkling with the blood of the sacri- 
fices, in accordance with the reference to 
the Jewish cultus, which pervades this 
epistle. As in Paul's writings, it is in- 
sisted that faith must prove itself genuine 
by perseverance; x. 36, iii. 14. And we 
find also the same connexion indicated be- 
tween Faith, Hope, and Love ; x. 23, 24. 

In Paul's writings, a general conception 
of faith lies at the basis of the particular 
Christian application of the idea, as a ge- 
neral fundamental tendency of the disposi- 
tion without which no communion with the 
godlike, no religious life can exist; and 
this idea is expressed in this epistle in a 
still more general way. It is described as 



* By a transfereDce of the subjective to the ob- 
jective, the writer of this epistle (iz. 25) speaks of 
a purification of the heavenly sanctuary itself, in- 
asmuch as it would have been defiled by the sins 
of mankind, could they have entered it without a 
previous purification. 



being an apprehension of the invisible by 
the whole tendency of the disposition, — a 
surrender of the spirit to something invisi- 
ble by an act of inward self-determination, 
by which man raises himself above the 
natural connexion of causes and efiects, 
and enters by the tendency of his inward 
life into a higher order of things revealing 
themselves to him. Faith, according to 
Heb. xi. 1, is that by which the object 
of hope already becomes present ;* by 
which man is convinced of the reality of 
what he cannot perceive by the senses. 
While in the constant succession in the 
phenomenal world he sees only the visible 
develope itself from the visible, and one 
phenomenon from another, and the upder- 
standing, cleaving to earthly phenomena, 
would explain and define every thing from 
this causal connexion ; — faith, on the con- 
trary, rises to an act of creative omnipo- 
tence as the original ground of all exist- 
ence, and acknowledges that the universe 
was made by the invisible creative word of 
God; xi. 3. Even here, agreeably to what 
we have remarked above, there is involved 
a peculiar Christian application of the ge- 
neral idea of faith, only what Paul distin- 
guishes as justification .through faith, is 
here represented under other forms on ac- 
count of the references to the Jewish cultus. 
Moreover, in accordance with the pecu- 
liarly hortatory character of this epistle, 
faith is exhibited in its aspect of perseve- 
rance under all the sufierings and conflicts 
of earthly life ; — faith in its persistive ten- 
dency towards the future, a faith which 
goes forth to the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject, and by which those who exercise it 
are matured for that object; («Xsicotfif.) 
By this faith a man follows afier Christ, 
in whom a perfect pattern is exhibited, and 
who has passed through all temptations 
and conflicts, with an unwavering con- 
stancy of faith, to that state of glory whi- 
ther all believers must follow him by the 
same path ; xii. 2. But it has been most 
unjustly attempted to find a contrariety 
between the idea of faith in this epistle and 
in Paul's writings, as if in the former it 
merely implied a reference to something 
future, a conception of its nature which 
would best suit a lifeless Judaism. It is 



* As Theodoret says, ^^wtna^if iif u^^^tZta «rot 
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evident from the general idea of faith as 
we have explained it, and from the whole 
train of thought in this epistle, that by 
means of faith a vital connexion is formed 
between the Present and the Future. By 
means of faith, according to the doctrine 
of this epistle, the Future becomes in some 
measure a Present to the mind, although 
this Present has a necessary bearing to a 
more perfect developement, a consumma- 
tion in the Future. With faith is given 
the experience of the glory of the divine 
word, vi. 5 ; by faith Christians enter the 
future world, and become inhabitants of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, xii. 22. By faith 
they partake of the power of the world to 
come, and obtain a partial anticipation of 
the Future; faith penetrates through the 
veil which conceals from human eyes the 
holy of holies in the heavens, and enters 
within it; vi. 19. 

With respect to the relation between the 
ideas of this epistle and the ideas of the 
Alexandrian-Jewish theology as they are 
represented in the writings of Philo, we 
must here have recourse to the distinction 
between religious realism and religious 
idealism; in other words, that standing- 
point which considers the positive and his- 
torical in religion only as a symbolical 
clothing of general ideas, and as the means 
of stimulating and training the mind to- 
wards its highest aim, the contemplation of 
ideas — and that standing-point on which 
religion is acknowledged, not as an object 
merely of the intellect, but as an indepen- 
dent power in the life, a living communion 
with God effected by means of certain his- 
torical facts, as the highest end of a crea- 
ted being, and a complete satisfaction of 
his religious wants. 

On this complete difference of the reli- 
gious standing- point, a difference is founded 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
and of Judaism. Philo viewed the histori- 
cal and the positive in Judaism only as 
symbolical veils of general ideas, which 
for the most part were borrowed from a 
very diflferent standing- point, and which he 
attributed to Judaism by an arbitrary dis- 
regard of historical accuracy. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews conceives of 
Judaism, according to its true historical 
destination and intention — to prepare the 
way for realizing the kingdom of God 
through Christ — ^to prefigure the divine in 



sensible forms — which would subsequently 
actually appear among mankind. If he 
arbitrarily explains some things according 
to the letter, yet a higher necessity lies at 
the basis of these meanings, the reference 
to the facts of religion from which the satis- 
faction of the religious wants of mankind 
proceeded, and which were really prepared 
by Judaism. The predominant idea of this 
epistle, the high priesthood of Christ, has 
a significance entirely real, founded on 
fact, and relating to the most pressing re- 
ligious wants of mankind. The Logos in 
himself is not the high priest; he can 
only assume this character in consequence 
of his having assumed human nature, and 
thus accomplished, in the manner described, 
the redemption of mankind. Christ as glo- 
rified and exalted to heaven, has performed 
that for the religious life of men which 
their imperative religious wants sought in 
the priesthood. On the contrary. Philo 
calls the Logos himself the high priest, as 
the divine reason revealed in creation, by 
which it is connected with the deity. This 
reason, which reveals the highest being, 
the 8v, and communicates worthy and ele- 
vated ideas of it, is hence called the high 
priest of God in the creation. As the ideal 
ground of the phenomenal world, it me- 
diates for it before God, for in idea all is 
perfect, but defective in actual appearance. 
The Logos is hence represented as the xoo*- 
IMig voijTof the irajaxXifirof , the txerr^, for the 
xotffAo^ aKT^Tjroff. This idea is symbolically 
represented in Melchisedek, and the Jewish 
high priest.* Thus we see here, on the one 
hand, abstract general ideas which can 
have no significance for the religious life ; 
and on the other hand, appearances taken 
from the facts of religious experience. On 
the one hand, the language of religion is 
arbitrarily explained, on the speculative 
principles taken from a foreign soil ; on 
the other hand, according to sentiments 

* See Leg. Allegor, iii. ^ 26, where Melchisedek 
is spoken of as the symbol of the Logos, it^iuf y^^ 
M^t hoycf, KKii^Qf f >«r m orra. xtu v^nxZc ir%^i «v- 
TO'D \o>/^o/ufror. Dt Cherubim^ ^ 5, the Logos is 
termed 'utwt and TP9f mtnc for the soul. De Sacrif, 
Abel et Caint, § 36, o vt^wytK Wt to? d-iey jiti U*- 
TJic dUfTou ytyofCK xoyof. The high priest in his 
robes is a symbol of the universe, dfAyxxiof y^^ v9 
Toy U^ttfAVin Tw Tov Koo'fAOv yroLr^t vti^iutKntt» Xi^^' 
^<ti TtxiioTfltTi» T«y ^^mr vim. The universe ac- 
cording to the Platonic idesu De Vita Mos. iii. 
U4. 
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founded in the disposition which it was de- 
signed and adapted to express. Here it is 
proper to notice a passage, in which the 
author of this epistle describes the power 
of the Logos in a manner resembling Phi- 
lo's, but which furnishes no sufficient evi- 
dence to assume that he had the language 
of Philo actually in his thoughts. It is the 
description (common to both) of the all- 
penetrating and cutting sharpness of the 
Logos. But, in the Epistle to the Hebrews,* 
we have presented to us a matter of reli- 
gious experience, the living power of di- 
vine truth, penetrating, judging, and punish- 
ing the soul, the power which lays open 
all secret wickedness, before which no de- 
ception can stand. But Philo understands 
by the term the power of logical discrimi- 
nation, especially in reference to the divine 
reason, that efficiency by which it fixes the 
limits of the various kinds of existence, 
arranges the various classes of creatures, 
and forms compound bodies from the sim- 
ple elements. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DOCTRINE OF JAMES. 



Froh the consideration of Paul's doctri- 
nal views, we proceed to those of James, 
in which, notwithstanding their apparent 
discrepancies, may be discerned a unity of 
spirit with the former, though they are not 
equally free from the external forms of Ju- 
daism, nor developed with the same logical 
precision. As to the peculiar character of 
James's mind, and the manner in which he 
was led to embrace the gospel, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to what we have said at the 
beginning of Book IV. With respect to 



* Hebrews iv. 12. Zm? ya^ o Koyot *rou dfoO, xeu 

«roc, i^/JMt T« KAiutm^Zit^ tun »{<<ri»ec h^/MTun am 
hnM KA^Stttt. Quis rer. divinar. hares, ^ 26, if a 

«TO? d^lJ^flUfcTOr f noMp d>«0(; n/UtfOfTA TCtC Ti Twy 9-mfJiA. 

Tflfv Jtati T^Ay/uMTtn i^nt &irAa-efit i^/jiea-^cu titu ifir- 
^At /oKov^dCC f u0^Ci Tfl» TOfjiU rZf ov/ufTAvrmf «vrou 
Xe^tt, oc iU Tur o^vrArnr djioiiid-uc a«/«»i', itAt^f wi^ 
iroTfl xwyu ret «i^-difrA «"civTec, \nutAf i% fji%xv '^^ 
äiTOfjtmjt KAt KrycfJtnatf d^fjit^Zr J^i^txd'ii, irA}^» daro tou* 
<r»?, ret xoyt» Stw^nTA fic d/uvdnTovc fuu dirwey^Apovi 
fjiot^Af d^rrcu iuu^ui ovtoc o TO/u«t;c. Philon, Ope^ 
ra, torn. ui. p. 30, ed. Lips. 1828. 



his peculiar sphere of labour, it must be 
recollected, that from his own standing- 
point he was not like Paul, obliged to ad- 
vocate the free and independent ministra- 
tion of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
against the pretension of Jewish ceremo- 
nial holiness, but felt himself compelled to 
urge the practical requirements of the 
Christian faith on those who had mingled 
their faith in Jesus as the Messiah with the 
common errors of carnal Judaism, and to 
shake the foundations of their false confi- 
dence. 

Paul was obliged to point out to those 
who placed their dependence on the justi- 
fying power of the works of the law, the 
futility of such works in reference to justi- 
fication, and to demonstrate that justifica- 
tion and sanctification could proceed only 
from the faith of the gospel ; — ^James, on 
the other hand, found it necessary to de- 
clare to those who imagined that they could 
be justified in God's sight by faith in the 
Jewish sense, as we have before explained, 
that this was completely valueless if their 
course of life was not conformed to it. 

This apostle affirms, that as sympathy 
towards the distressed, which shows itself 
in mere verbal professions, is worthless, so 
faith without works is utterly vain. He 
compares a faith that does not manifest it- 
self by works, to a pretended love that is 
not verified by active kindness. From this 
comparison, it is evident that as what he 
here describes as a vain love is in his judg- 
ment undeserving of the name of love, the 
same may be said of a vain faith. But as 
by what he says against the value of a 
love that only shows itself in words, he did 
not intend to depreciate the worth of love 
itself, just as little could he design to cast 
a slight on the worth of faith by what he 
says against the value of faith that exhibits 
itself only in outward profession. He con- 
siders such a faith which is unaccompanied 
by works, as dead ; it is a faith which is 
destitute of the divine life that spontaneous- 
ly produces good works. In reference to 
this necessary intimate connexion between 
faith and works, James says, addressing a 
man who depends on this inoperative faith 
(ii. 18), Show me how thy faith can exist 
without works, and I will prove to thee my 
faith by my works. As the body without 
the soul is dead, so (he says, ii. ^6) faith 
without works is dead. The comparison 
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must be here general without descending to 
particulars. It is evident, that James could 
not mean to say that works (the outward 
act) bear the same relation to faith as the 
soul to the body, but only (which agrees 
with the whole train of his thinking) that 
the absence of works is a proof that the 
faith is destitute of what corresponds to the 
soul as the animating principle of the body. 
Works, therefore, are signs of the vitality 
of faith. 

We shall be assisted in forming correct 
ideas of his doctrine respecting faith, if we 
examine the examples which he adduces 
of genuine and spurious faith ; on the other 
hand, the faith of evil spirits in one God, 
which only fills them with terror, and, on 
the other, the faith of Abraham. It is evf- 
dent that, speaking from the standing-point 
of those whose opinions he is combating, 
he here applies the same term to two dis- 
tinct aifections of the soul. In the first 
case, where the reference is to the faith of 
evil spirits, the feeling of dependence on 
an Almighty Supreme Being shows itself 
as something unavoidable, as an overpow- 
ering force, but if^is only a passive stale 
(a flraäo^), with which the spontaneity, the 
the free receptivity and self-activity of the 
mind by no means corresponds, the whole 
internal constitution of a rational being is 
opposed to it. In the second case, faith is 
not merely something passive, existing in- 
dependently of the self-determination of 
man, but a voluntary recognition of this 
dependence takes place by an act of the 
will, and thereby becomes a regulating 
principle of the whole life. Hence, in the 
former instance, works as well as the 
whole tendency of the life must stand in 
contradiction to what from this standing- 
point is called faith ; in the latter, the in- 
ward tendency of the life proceeding from 
faith necessarily manifests itself by works. 
That work of Abraham which the apostle 
adduces, was indeed no other than an ex- 
pression of that unconditional and trustful 
surrender to the Divine will, which is like- 
wise by Paul considered as a mark of 
Abraham's genuine and divinely approved 

Paul adduces this example with a special 
reference to its internal principle in oppo- 
sition to a vain righteousness of works ; 
James makes use of it in its outward mani- 
festation against an opus operatum of faith ; 



and in this point of view he could say that 
by his s^ya Abraham proved that he was a 
^ixaio^ ; faith co-operated with his works, 
by works his Aritfri^ proved itself to be 
TsXeia. When the Holy Scriptures tell us 
that Abraham's faith was imputed to him 
by God for righteousness, this can only be 
understood of a faith which was accompa- 
nied with good works as marks of its ge- 
nuineness. Certainly James, who believed 
in the divine omniscience, could not sup- 
pose that the outward act was requisite to 
make Abraham's disposition manifest to 
God ; but he meant to say that Abraham's 
faith could not have justified him before 
God, if it had not been such as would mani- 
fest its inward quality by such works. But 
Paul would not have applied the same term 
<i(fri^ to two religious standing-points that 
differed so widely from one another ; he 
would hardly have designated by this name 
what James asserts of evil spirits. 

A contradiction indeed may appear to 
exist between the two apostles, in this re- 
spect, that, while one gives as a mark of 
the standing-point of legal righteousness, 
" do this and thou shalt live ;" the other, 
expressing his own views, says, " A doer 
of the work shall be blessed by (or in) his 
deed."* But this contradiction vanishes, 
if we are careful to distinguish the different 
references of these two statements. Paul 
speaks of the vojuuo^ as of the sum of certain 
imperative prescriptions, and of man under 
the legal standing-point antecedent to Chris- 
tianity. James intends the new law of life 
revealed by the Messiah, which he desig- 
nates the vofxog TsXsioe in allusion to its 
forming the consummation of Judaism, as 
Christ, in his Sermon on the Mount, repre- 
sents the gospel to be the fulfilling of the 
law. Viewing it under this aspect, he calls 
it (i. 25) the law of liberty, no doubt from 
the fact, that those who truly received it, 
rendered a free obedience which proceeded 
from an inward vital principle. He con- 
siders this law as equivalent to the X070;, 
the published doctrine of Christ. This doc- 
trine is called a law, as exhibiting a rule 
of life, at the same time it is distinguished 
by such epithets as the perfect law and the 

* Paul, from the legal as opposed to the evan- 
gelical standinff.pomt, says, ** ö v&üisac tthttt i^nvu 
Tflu ir dti^Toic.'* Barnes, from his own position, says. 
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law of liberty^ that Paul would not have 
scrupled to term the gospel a law if thus 
designated. And it is all along implied 
that through Christ, the perfection and free- 
dom of religion are established, compared 
with the defectiveness of the former dispen- 
sation which was one of bondage. Refer- 
ring to the doctrine of Christ as being such 
a law, he says what Paul must have said 
of Christianity as the vo/xo^ nrvsufiaro^, that 
mere knowledge would be of no avail, but 
that the essential point was, not to make 
this doctrine an object of indolent contem- 
plation, but to feel its power as a law de- 
termining the life; whosoever practically 
received this doctrine would be blessed in 
his deed ;* only he who allowed his life to 
be regulated by Christianity, could experi- 
ence its blessed effects ; he alone would 
feel himself truly blessed in the influence 
proceeding from Christianity. 

In relation to moral requirements, James 
was very unlike the advocates of a legal 
righteousness, who insisted more on a mul- 
tiplicity of individual good works, than on 
the regulation of the whole life by one 
leading principle ; for it is one of the cha- 
racteristics of this epistle with which his 
argument respecting faith is closely con- 
nected, that he traces back believing, know- 
ing,- and acting to the unity of a whole life 
proceeding from a godlike disposition, and 
opposes the isolation of acts, which can 
maintain their true significance only in this 
connexion. 

Thus he says. Whosoever imagines that 
the worship of God consists in certain sin- 
gle acts, deceives himself; it consists in 
the whole direction of a life devoted to God, 
in preserving one's-self from contact with 
all ungodliness. He combats the superfi- 
cial moral judgment, according to which a 
man believes that he may be excused for 
transgressing certain commands, if he only 
avoids certain sins. The law possesses a 
unity, and whoever violates it in only one 
point, is guilty of violating the whole. Ac- 
cording to James, the fulfilling of the whole 

* «?, in James i. 25, ought by no means to be 
translated through. The i^tai implies, that James 
considered the blessedness not merely as something 
proceeding from the deed as an outward result, but 
as something involved in the deed, a feeling that 
necessarily accompanied it ; we are led to think 
of the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount 
See Schneckenburgh*s excellent remarks on this 
passage. 



law consists in love ; ii. 8. Hence he par- 
ticularly speaks against those who were 
accustomed to consider an offence in words 
as a mere trifle, or who believed that they 
could exercise genuine devotion towards 
God while they were in the habit of pass- 
ing uncharitable judgments on their fellow- 
men. This was a contradiction ; good and 
evil could not proceed from the same foun- 
tain; it was of the first importance that 
language should be the organ of a disposi- 
tion that regulated the whole life both in 
word and deed. And in reference to the 
theoretical part of religion, he says that 
true wisdom and true knowledge must show 
themselves in the general course of the life. 
He considers the whole Christian life as a 
*work. That perseverance which consists 
in maintaining the faith under trials must 
have its perfect work, that is, must consist 
not merely in single good acts, but embrace 
the whole of life ; i. 4. Of practical Chris- 
tianity, he says, that the leoivyrns ^f/ou is 
blessed in his ^oitjo'i^ ; i. 25. 

Although Christianity presented itself to 
this apostle as the consummation of the 
law, yet he by no means adopted the Ebio- 
nitish notion, that Christ had only per- 
fected the Mosaic law by the addition of 
certain moral prescriptions, such as are 
given in the Sermon on the Mount, so that 
he might be considered simply as the Su- 
preme lawgiver and teacher ; but he ac- 
knowledged as the peculiar distinction of 
Christianity, the impartation of a new di- 
vine principle of life, which by its internal 
operation produced the fulfilment of the 
law. He beheld in the Messiah the author 
of a new moral creation through the divine 
principle of life which he communicated ; 
he described the word of truth as the instru- 
ment of regeneration, giving birth to a new 
creation; i. 18. The word (he affirms) 
must penetrate the very depths of human 
nature, and by an internal transforming 
power effect its deliverance from sin ; i. 21. 
But he was very far from believing that 
the Christian could altogether come up to 
the requirements of the law of liberty, 
which seeks for a free obedience, proceed- 
ing from love, and could thus be justified 
by his own course of life. He declares 
(including himself) that "in many things 
we all oflTend ;" iii. 2. Every man, he says, 
must be penetrated by the conviction, how 
much he stands in need of the divine mercy 
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thai he may be able to stand before the 
divine tribunal ; and ought to be impelled 
by this consideration to exercise mercy 
towards others. 

After what has been said, it cannot be 
denied that there are differences between 
the two apostles, in the dogmatic and ethi- 
cal mode of their instructions ; but still it 
may be shown, that though the Christian 
spirit appears more fully developed and 
more perfectly formed in one scheme of 
doctrine than in the other, yet the same 
spirit pervades both. Paul, though he con- 
sidered good works as the necessary marks 
of the new spiritual creation, and the ne- 
cessary fruits of an actual internal right- 
eousness, would certainly not have ex- 
pressed himself exactly in this manner, that 
a man is justified not by faith alone, but 
also by his works, — that faith and works 
must co-operate for his justification. He 
would not only have avoided saying this in 
reference to the legal works preceding the 
transformation of the life by faith, (in 
which James agrees with him,) but also in 
reference to the works produced by faith ; 
for he always considered the iritfrig alone as 
that, by which a man becomes just before 
God, and the source from which all other 
good developes itself by an internal neces- 
sity ; and the life of believers proceeding 
from faith is always alloyed by a mixture 
of the (fajj, for which reason a justifying 
power cannot be attributed even to those 
works which are the fruits of faith. But 
since James, as we have remarked, acknow- 
ledges the continual defects of the Chris- 
tian life and the need of forgiveness of sin 
even on the standing-point of the gospel, 
all material difference vanishes. Paul ap- 
proaches nearer to James on another side, 
where he is less dogmatically exact, and is 
not led to employ the strong contrasts 
which are frequent in the controversial 
parts of his writings, for even according to 
his own views, works necessarily belong to 
the Christian life as an expression of faith 
and of the Sixcuotfvvri obtained by it, and 
faith must be verified by the whole course 
of life ; hence he asserts, on occasions 
when it was of importance to bring for- 
ward this truth, that every man will receive 
according to that he hath done in his earthly 
life, whether it be good or bod, 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Nor is it difficult to deduce this mode of 
expression from the Pauline principles, and 



to show its perfect harmony with them. 
In the works which (apparently) proceed 
from faith, the difference must be verified 
between genuine and spurious faith, and 
the difference will gradually make itself 
known according to the degree in which 
faith has penetrated the life. Although in 
redemption, justification, and the imparta- 
tion of a new divine life, by which man is 
first rendered capable of accomplishing 
good works, all is an act of grace, yet, ac- 
cording to Paul's doctrine, there is also a 
rewardable righteousness, and the bestow- 
ment of a reward, in proportion as men 
show themselves active when the new crea- 
tion has been effected, according as they 
make use of the grace bestowed upon them. 
And if such expressions, though strictly in 
accordance with the Pauline doctrine, were 
taken by themselves, they might be sup- 
posed to be contradictory to it, like those 
of James, to which they have an affinity. 

Moreover, as James was altogether a 
Jew, though a Jew whose views were ren- 
dered complete by faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, it was his aim to lead his coun- 
trymen by the same way which he had 
taken himself, from Judaism to faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, though without de- 
parting from the national theocratic forms ; 
hence he did not, like Paul, who laboured 
among the Gentiles that stood in no na- 
tional relation to the law, represent Christ 
as the abolisher of the law, but as its ful- 
fil ler ; and this view was countenanced by 
Christ's own language in Matt. v. 17. The 
law hence became to him changed in its 
spirit ; from being imperfect, it became 
perfect ; from being a law of bondage, it 
became a law of liberty. But he received 
the new spirit under the old forms, simi- 
larly to many Catholics who have attained 
to free evangelical convictions, and yet have 
not been able to disengage themselves from 
the old ecclesiastical forms ; or like Lu- 
ther, when he had already attaiqed to a 
knowledge of justification by faith, but be- 
fore he was aware of the consequences 
flowing from it in opposition to the preva- 
lent doctrines of the church. And thus 
James, though he acknowledged that the 
Gentiles by faith in Jehovah and the Mes- 
siah were entitled to the same theocratic 
privileges as the Jews, did not enforce on 
the believing Jews the non-observance of 
the law, Acts xv. 21. And what he says 
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to Paul in Acts xxi. 21,* implies the opi- 
nion that he would have thought it wrong 
to have led the Jews who were scattered 
among the heathen to forsake the observ- 
ance of the law. Now Paul was so far 
averse from this, that he allowed the Jews 
to remain Jews, as he allowed the Gentiles 
to retain every thing in their national cha- 
racter and habits which did not contradict 
the spirit of the gospel : he himself did not 
repudiate his Jewish character and educa- 
tion, but celebrated the Jewish feasts with 
the Jews, when there was opportunity. But 
since he considered the religious obligation 
of the law in every respect as abolished, he 
must naturally have been less scrupulous 
in its outward observance, and must have 
felt himself bound to depart from it when 
required to do so by higher considerations, 
as soon as the observance of the law was 
in any way incompatible with the duties 
and claims of his vocation, as for example, 
when it obstructed his free intercourse with 
the heathen. Among the Gentiles he lived 
as one by birth a Gentile ; Barnabas and 
Peter did the same ; Gal. ii. 14.t James 
would not have jbo easily agreed to this, 
nor indeed was such expansion of senti- 
ment required for his peculiar sphere of 
labour, since his adherence to the observ- 
ance of the law rather promoted his success 
among his countrymen, to whom his mi- 
nistry was confined. We know not whe- 
ther this diJSeiFence, which did not affect the 
essence of the gospel in reference to the 
extent of the <>bservance of the law by the 
believing Jews, was ever debated between 
the two apostles, or whether Paul, from a 
tender and wise forbearance, judged it best 
to avoid the discussion. 

With the difference in the doctrinal 
scheme of the two apostles, their manner 
of enforcing the duty of veracity is also 
connected. James repeats the command 
of Christ to the letter, as it was originally 



* The believing Jews needed no new precepts ; 
they knew what they were bound to observe as 
Jews. See p. 79. 

t Perhaps the partizans of James, mentioned in 
Gal. ii. 13, went down to Antioeh for the purpose 
of examining whether the Jews who lived among 
the Grentiles, allowed themselves to be led into vio- 
lations of the law, which they were not justified 
in doing by the resolutions of Ihe apostolic con. 
vention ; but it does not follow from this, that they 
were acting by the command, or even in accor« 
dance with the wish, of Jamea 



given, yet showing at the same time, that 
be correctly understood its sense and spirit. 
Among Christians, no oath ought to be re- 
quired for a confirmation of what they as- 
serted, their love of truth and mutual con- 
fidence ought to be so great, that their Yea 
and Nay should be a sufficient pledge. It 
was their duty to guard from the first 
against the guilt of falsehood or perjury ; 
James v. 12. Paul does not mention 
Christ's command in this verbal form, but 
only enjoins, in reference to the disposi- 
tion, that Christians should speak truth to 
one another, which they had a right to 
expect as being members one of another ; 
and because language was intended for the 
very purpose of maintaining and exhibit- 
ing the spiritual communion, in which, as 
members of the same body, they must 
stand to one another. From this it was 
easy to deduce the obligation which they 
were under on this point towards society 
at large, since all men as rational beings, 
created for the realization of the kingdom 
of God, might be considered members one 
of another, and language was in like 
manner designed for the maintenance and 
exhibition of this more general relation ; 
Ephes. iv. 25. And he had confessedly no 
scruple when sufficient confidence was not 
felt towards him by all the persons con- 
cerned, and where it was of special im- 
portance to obtain undoubting confidence 
in his affections, to make use of a form of 
confirmation which would be deemed equi- 
valent to an oath. 

As the ethical element predominates in 
the Epistle of James, the anxiety for the 
exclusion of every appearance of charging 
the causation of sin upon God is very con- 
spicuous, and an emphatic maintenance of 
the freedom of the will, whose self-deter- 
mination is the necessary condition of all 
the operations of divine grace. Let no 
one excuse himself (is the apostle's doc- 
trine), for yielding to evil, on the plea that 
he could not withstand its enticements, that 
a higher power, a fatality, a divine pre- 
destination hurried him into sin. It was 
far from God to tempt any man to evil. 
As no evil could affect Him, the holy and 
ever blessed One, so he tempts no one to 
evil ; but it is the indwelling sinful desire 
of each man by which he is seduced to 
evil. This also gives an opening for the 
temptations of Satan, yet even by his 
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power no one can be forced to sin against 
his will ; iv. 7. Thus the ground is taken 
away from every man for throwing off the 
blame of his sins by pleading the tempta- 
tions proceeding either from God or Satan ; 
since to the believer the ability is given-, by 
his own higher moral nature, (the image 
of God in his soul), and the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, to withstand his sinful 
desires and the temptations of Satan, it 
must be his own guilt if he yield and allow 
himself to be carried away to the commis- 
sion of sin. He has only to subordinate 
his own will to the will of God, and in 
communion with God to withstand the evil 
spirit who wilf then flee from him ; all 
temptation to evil will fail before a will 
that is in real earnest devoted to God. 
Only let every man surrender himself to 
God by a steady determination of his will, 
and God's aid will not be wanting ; i. 1 3- 
16; iv. 7-8. James and Paul both pre- 
suppose two principles of action in the be- 
liever — the image of God restored through 
Christ, and the sinful desire which still 
cleaves to the soul, and renders it accessi- 
ble to temptations from without. When 
he says that the desire bringeth forth sin, 
i. 15, it is not meant, that the desire itself 
is something purely natural, or morally 
indifferent, but it is rather presupposed that 
the element in human nature, according 
to its actual condition, which, when a man 
does not withstand, but surrenders himself 
to it, gives birth to the sinful act, is in itself 
something sinful. But James limits him- 
self, for the most part, to the outward ma- 
nifestations of the moral life ; he does not, 
like Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, go 
to the root of the opposition between good 
and evil in the depths of the human h^rt ; 
yet he forms even on this side an important 
link in the complete developement of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The manner in which he 
expresses himself respecting the free deter- 
mination of the will in relation to a divine 
causation in evil and good, furnishes us 
with an important supplement to PauPs 
doctrinal method, where, (as in discussing 
the doctrine of election, predestination, and 
the unconditionality of the divine decrees,) 
owing to his peculiar character, and his 
practical or argumentative object, only one 
side of Christian truth is brought forward, 
and other aspects of it are put in the back- 
ground. Hence, if we wish to form a doc- 



trinal system from such single passages, 
not taken in connexion with the analogy of 
the whole New Testament doctrine, errors 
must arise, which we shall learn to avoid, 
by comparing the degrees of developement 
and peculiar schemes of doctrine belonging 
to the several apostles which serve mu- 
tually to complete one another.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



TSE DOCTRDn OV JOBN. 



Tbis apostle, compared with Paul, has 
one point in common with James, that, by 
his peculiar mental developement, he was 
not adapted and disposed to that intellec- 
tual cast of thought which distinguished 
the dialectic Paul. But if in James the 
practical element predominated, in John 
we find the intuitive, though deeply im- 
bued with the practical ; he presents con- 
templative views of the fundamental rela- 
tions of the spiritual life, rather than trains 
of thought, in which, as in PauPs writings, 
distinctions and contrasts are made with 
logical precision and minuteness. In re- 
ference also to the peculiar developement 
of his Christian life, he had not been led 
like Paul to faith in the Redeemer through 
severe conflicts and opposition, and at last 
attained peace afler a violent crisis. He 
resembled James in having reached his 
Christian standing-point through a course 
of quiet developement, but dif&red from 
him in this respect, that his higher life had 
not been first moulded to a peculiar form in 
Judaism — and that he had not from such 
a standing-point been gradually brought to 
faith in Christ, and at the same time had 
modified his conceptions of Christianity by 
his former views ; but from the first, the 
whole developement of his higher life had 
proceeded from the personal view of Christ 
and intercourse with him. As the con- 
sciousness of his own moral disunion was 
elicited by the contemplation of a perfect 
divinely-human life, in which the arche- 
type of man was realized before his eyes. 



* In reference to all the topics discussed in this 
chapter, I wish to direct the attention of my read- 
ers to an essay by Dr. Charles Frommann, now 
pastor of the Lutheran chorch at St Fetersbarg« 
in the Studien und Krüiken, 1830, part 1. 
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so by continuing to live in communion 
with this mod^l of perfection, he gained 
power to overcome that disunion. Hence 
every thing in his view turned on one 
simple contrast ; — divine life in communion 
with the Redeemer, — death in estrange- 
ment from him. And as the whole of his 
piety was the result of his personal expe- 
rience and contemplation of the Redeemer, 
all his views of religion were grounded on 
the life of Jesus, and might be considered 
as so many reflections of it. It was this 
which gave them a vital unity, so that it 
was hardly possible to distinguish them 
into the practical and theoretical. This is 
shown in those expressive words by which 
his style is marked, — Lifey Lighl^ and 
Truth; and their opposites — Deaths Dark- 
nessy and a Lie. As in communion with 
God, the original fountain of life, which 
can be obtained only through his self-reve- 
lation in the Logos, the spirit of man finds 
its true life, — as when in this true life, the 
consciousness of the spirit developes itself, 
the life becomes the light of the spirit, and 
the spirit lives in the truth as its vital prin- 
ciple; so by the separation of the spirit 
from its original, by the disjunction of the 
knowledge of man's self and of the world, 
from the knowledge of God, death, misery, 
darkness and falsehood are the result. 
The human spirit created afler the image 
of the divine Logos, must be enlightened 
by the communion with this divine fountain 
of life ; a life in God, divine life as the 
true life of the spirit, is naturally accom- 
panied by the true light of knowledge. But 
since man by the direction of his will has 
turned himself to the undivine, he has in 
so doing estranged himself from the source 
of his true light and life, and is no longer 
in a state susceptible of its reception. The 
divine Logos never ceases, indeed, to ma- 
nifest himself to the souls of men, as Paul 
declares, that in God they live and move, 
and are ; his light shines in the darkness 
of the human race, who have turned away 
from God ; and from its illumination ema- 
nated all the goodness and truth that pre- 
ceded the personal appearance of the Logos ; 
but this revelation was opposed by an im- 
penetrable intensity of darkness.* 



* I cannot entirely agree with the interpretation 
proposed by From mann, in his excellent work on 
the doctrinal views of John; Leipzig, 1839, p. 
249 ;~that John, in the first clause of i. 5, depicts 



Satan appears as the summit and repre- 
sentative of this self-seeking tendency dis- 
severed from connexion with God, and 
hence given over to darkness and false- 
hood ; John viii. 44. He stands not in the 
truth;* with the disposition that has be- 



the relation of human natnre in its original state 
to the revelation of the divine Logos, and that, in 
the second part of this vers«, ** »«u » «-kotm," he 
speaks of that relation since the Fall. According 
to this, the cttonrtA in the first clause, to use the 
language of the schoolmen, would describe the 
state of man on the standing.point of pura natii» 
ralia as informU negative, and from the revelation 
of the Logos the gratia informans must proceed, 
which man required for the perfection of his spi. 
ritual nature. But in John, we never find the re* 
presentation of such a mere negative relation of 
the human spirit to the Logos, as existing apart 
from communion with him, and possessing a sua- 
ceptibility not yet satisfied. ** Darkness*' always 
denotes, in his phraseology, an actual opposition 
against the divine light of the Logos, a predomi. 
nance of the undivine. It is contrary to the st^Ie 
of his conceptions, that he should suppose the spirit 
of man, formed afler the image of the Logos, to 
be in its original state otherwise than in com. 
munion with that divine source of life and light. 
Verse 4 relates to what the Lopos was or ought 
to be, according to his essential nature, to man. 
kind ; and in verse 5, John passes on to the state 
of mankind estranged firom God by the misdirec 
tion of their will. 

* Frommann maintains, in his work before 
quoted, p. 332, that Satan, according to John's 
views, is no other than '* the seductive spirit of the 
world conceived of in concrete personality ;" the 
principle of evil in the world hypostasized; and that 
the idea of a fallen Intelligence is altogether foreig:ii 
to this apostle. But if Ulis were so, we must ex- 
plain his language in one of three ways. Either 
he intentionally chose the form of sucn a personi* 
fication, or the prevalent religious oonceptionsi, 
which had been preceded by an incorporation of 
the spirit of evil, had taken possession of his mind 
without his making it a subject of special reflec- 
tion (which is Schleiermacher's opinion); or that 
he really considered Satan as an absolutely evil 
being who had existed from eternity. There ap. 
pears nothing to favour the first supposition ; with 
respect to the second, this doctrine is too closely 
interwoven with the whole system of John's theo- 
logy, that we cannot help believing that he had 
been compelled to reflect on the meaning of this 
representation, and to form a definite idea respect, 
ing the nature of Satan and his relation to God. 
But the admission of an absolute dualism is ut. 
terly irreconcilable with John's theism. There 
remains no other alternative but the supposition 
that he considered Satan as the Intelligence who 
first apostatized from God. The passage in John 
viii. 44, contains nothin? contradictory to it The 
persons whom Christ uiere declares to resemble 
Satan in their dispositions, he could not intend to 
describe as absolutely evil by nature, but as those 
who, by the repeated suppression of their nature 
derived from God, had attained this unsusceptibi- 
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come a second nature, he can find in the 
truth not a single point on which to rest, 
hecause there is no truth in him. 

Where a created spirit yields itself 
wholly and purely to the revealed God, or 
the Logos, there is truth. Wherever he 
dissevers himself from this connexion, and 
lives, thinks, and acts in Xh\ß state of self- 
ish separation, there is falsehood. As the 
truth, according to John, proceeds from 
the tendency of the whole life towards God, 
the true and the good are in his view one, 
as on the other hand, sin and faslehood. 
When the spirit withdraws itself from the 
revelation of eternal truth, and suppresses 
its original consciousness of truth, self-de- 
ception follows, and the deception of others. 
Hence Satan is represented as a liar and 
the father of lies. And thus the universal 
contrast is formed. Those who are in a 
state of vital communion with God, who 
have received a divine life, are born of 
God, and hence are called the children of 
God ; and those who live in communion 
with that spirit from whom at first pro- 
ceeded all the tendencies of sin and false- 
hood, or who of the world belong to the 
world, understanding by the world not the 
objective world as such, the creation of 
God, which, as founded in the Logos and 
as a revelation of God, is in itself some- 
thing good, but the world in a subjective 
reference as far as the heart of man is 
fixed upon it, and is separated from its re- 
lation to God, so that the world is treated 
as a supreme object of regard, while the 
knowledge of God is entirely lost sight of. 

Since, according to John, participation 
in the divine life depends entirely on faith 
in the Redeemer, this forms a new era of 
developement in opposition to the former 
prevailing principle, and that state of 
estrangement from God, and of moral cor- 
ruption from which believers are extricated. 
Though we find in John no representation 
of human nature in its estrangement from 
God, as it is delineated in PauPs writings, 
(which may be explained from the pecu- 

lity for truth and goodness, this habitaal perverse, 
ness. Frommann says, p. 335, that the fall of a 
good angel presupposes an original evil principle 
operating upon him, and that, in order to explain 
the existence of Satan, we are again driven to the 
assumption of another Satan. But this objection 
is obviated by what we have before remarked re- 
epecting the necessary inexplicability of the origin 
of sin, founded in the very idea of eviL 



liarity of his doctrinal method, and the 
peculiar style of his writings,) still it may 
be easily perceived that his views were 
essentially the same, and in perfect har- 
mony with the essence of Christianity. 
We find here the same contrast between 
what human mature is, and is able to efiect 
in the state of estrangement from God, 
and that higher standing-point to which it 
is raised by the transforming influence of 
a divine principle of life communicated to 
it, or, in other words, the (Ta^ixov and the 
«vevfiLarixov. When John, in the introduc- 
tion to his gospel (i. 12), describes the 
children of God as those who owed this 
distinction, not to their descent from any 
particular race of men, and in general not 
from any thing which lies within the com- 
pass of human nature ; — when Christ says 
to Nicodemus, that what is born of the 
flesh is flesh; — such language is, in the 
first place, opposed to the Jewish notion 
that outward descent from the theocratic 
nation gave an indisputable right to parti- 
cipation in the kingdom of God and in the 
dignity of his children ; but this particular 
application is deduced from a truth ex- 
pressed in the roost general terms, namely 
the general position, that the natural man 
by his disposition is estranged from the 
kingdom of God, and must receive a new 
divine life, in order to become a member 
of it. Hence in John, as well as in Paul, 
the same conditions and preparations are 
required for partaking in the blessing Christ 
is ready to bestow on mankind, the con- 
sciousness of the bondage of the higher 
faculties of man, — the consciousness of 
personal sinfulness — a sense of the need of 
help and redemption, a longing afler a new 
divine life which alone can satisfy all the 
wants of the higher nature of man. We 
may here adduce the allusion to the brazen 
serpent (iii. 14), where the Jews, who in 
believing confidence expected by looking 
at it to be healed of their wounds, repre- 
sent those who, under a sense of the de- 
struction that threatens them from their 
spiritual maladies, look to the Redeemer 
with confidence for spiritual healing ; and 
all those parables in John's gospel, in 
which Christ speaks of thirst for that 
water of life, and hunger for that bread of 
life, which he is willing to bestow. Ac- 
cordingly John, in his first Epistle, says 
that whoever believes himself to be free from 
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sin, is destitute of uprightness, and deceives 
himself; that such a man makes God a 
liar, since he acts as if all which the earlier 
divine revelations have asserted respecting 
human sinfulness, and which is implied in 
God's sending a Redeemer to the human 
race, were false ; 1 John i. 9. 

But in order that men may attain to 
faith in the Redeemer, and avail them- 
selves of his aid, the outward revelation of 
the divine, with all thd attestations that 
accompanied it in the external world, are 
not sufficient. Without the inward sense 
for the divine which is outwardly mani- 
fested in the person of the Saviour, they 
can give it no admission into their hearts. 
The outward power of the divine can exert 
no compulsive influence, but requires the 
mind to be already in a susceptible state, 
in order to produce its right effect. With- 
out this, all external revelations and ap- 
peals are in vain ; the unsusceptible " have 
eyes but they see not;" John xii. 40. 
Hence the attainment of faith depends on 
a preparative operation of the Holy Spirit 
on men's minds, by which a sense of the 
divine is awakened within them, and a 
consciousness of their higher wants. Thus 
a susceptibility for what will give real satis- 
faction is developed, so that faith naturally 
results from the conjunction of this inward 
susceptibility with the external divine reve- 
lation. To this Christ refers when he says 
to the Jews, (to whom, on account of the 
enthralment of their minds in earthly things, 
his words were necessarily unintelligible 
and strange), in order to draw their atten- 
tion to the grounds of their being offended 
with him (John vi. 44, 45), that they could 
not believe, that they could not come to 
him, that is, attain to faith in him, owing 
to this tendency of their disposition.* No 
one (he declared) could come unto him 
who was not drawn to him by the Father 
who sent him; who had not heard the 
awakening voice of the heavenly Father in 
his inmost soul, and followed it. These 
words have indeed been misunderstood by 
the advocates of the Augustinian system, 
as if a divine excitement, independent of 
all human self-determination, were intended 

* In contrast to their bodily coming to him, 
which was only on account of their bodily neces- 
«ties, for which they thus sousfht to obtain relief, 
the true spiritual coming to him must proceed 
from a feeling of their real spiritual necessities. 



as producing that susceptibility for the di- 
vine ; but this would be to impose a sense 
foreign to the connexion and the design of 
the discourse ; and greater importance has 
been attached to a single metaphorical ex- 
pression than it can have in such a con- 
nexion. The divine impulse must be here 
contrasted with what is merely sensible 
and human ; and the figurative expres- 
sions denote the power with which the 
divine impulse, when it is once felt, operates 
on the soul, — the power with which the di- 
vine manifests itself to the self-conscious- 
ness ; but it is by no means said that this 
divine impulse of an operation of God to 
arouse the suppressed knowledge of God 
acts alone, and that man, by his free self- 
determination, does nothing to promote it. 
This supposition would be inconsistent with 
the design of all the passages of this kind, 
since, taken in their connexion, the words a re 
intended to awake men to a sense of their 
criminal unsusceptibility as the cause of 
their unbelief. It would also contradict 
John's declaration of the condemnation that 
accompanied the appearance of the Re- 
deemer and the publication of the gospel ; 
for this condemnation implies the fact, that 
in the different reception given by men to 
the gospel, their different susceptibility or 
unsusceptibility for believing is manifested, 
and thus the difference of their entire dis- 
position and character. 

According to the doctrinal views of John, 
a twofold jneaning is attached to the 
phrases, " sTvat ix asoiJ," and " sTvou ix rij^ 
dXriasjaf." They either indicatte in the 
highest sense of the words, the inspiration 
first proceeding from faith through the di- 
vine spirit of life, which is the spirit of 
truth ; or in a subordinate sense, the gene- 
ral connexion of the human mind with God, 
the capacity for the true and the divine, 
that inward susceptibility founded on the 
developed knowledge of God, which is the 
preparative for faith. In reference to the 
latter it is said, in John viii. 47, " He that 
is of God, heareth God's words ;" and xviii. 
37, "Every one that is of the truth, 
heareth my voice." Hence, though John 
presents in diametric opposition the idea of 
the natural man estranged from God, and 
the man who is bom of God, yet accord- 
ing to his doctrine, various steps and transi- 
tions must be admitted between the first 
standing-point and the second, according 
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as the original knowledge of truth and of 
God which has been suppressed by the sin- 
ful bias of the will,* more or less prevents 
men from hearing the voice of God, and 
following the drawings of their heavenly 
Father. The slumbering knowledge of 
God may indeed be awakened by the im- 
mediate impression of the glory manifested 
in the appearance of Christ ; but it may 
also happen that a man, by following the 
drawing of his heavenly Father antecedent 
to the revelation of Christ, uprightly strives 
after the divine and the go<)d, and such a 
one is led through the divine to the divine. 
The confused partial revelation of God 
which had hitherto illuminated the dark- 
ness of his soul, and conducted him in life, 
leads him to the revelation of the divine 
original in human form, and he rejoices 
actually to behold the archetype in its efful- 
gence which had hitherto shone upon him 
with only a dim and distant lustre ; John 
iii. 21. 

With respect to John's idea of the work 
of redemption, we meet first in his writings 
with an account of the appearance of Christ 
in the flesh, and its immediate impression 
on his religious self-consciousness. The 
life of Christ as the humanization of the 
divine, of which the design was to give a 
divine elevation to man, is the self-revela- 
tion of the divine Logos (as the revealing 
principle of the mysterious essence of God) 
in the form of humanity, appropriated by 
him in order to communicate divine life to 
human nature, and to transform it into a 
revelation of the divine life. John's re- 
markable words, "The Logos became 
man, and we have beheld his glory as it 
was revealed in humanity," describe the 
nature of Christ's appearance, and what 
mankind would become through him who 
is the central point of Christian faith and 
life. The same sentiments are expressed 
in his First Epistle, " We announce to you 
as eye-witnesses the manifestation of the 
eternal fountain of life, which was the Fa- 
ther, in order that you may enter into fel- 
lowship with it." He states as the essential 
marks of this manifestation of the divine 
glory in human form, that he appeared full 
of grace and truth ; grace^ which means 
the communicative love of God, God as 



* Tho darkness which cannot admit the divine 
light that shines upon it. 



love ; and tnUh^ according to John's con- 
ceptions of it, as we have already remarked, 
is not any thing speculative and abstract, 
but proceeds from the life, and embraces 
the whole unity of the life, and hence is 
one with goodness and holiness. Truth is 
the essential predicate of the inward unity 
of the divine life ; and Christ (in John's 
gospel) calls himself the truth and the life. 
Hence, the ideas of love and holiness are 
the two divine attributes which (as far as 
it is possible to reduce John's pregnant 
words to precise intellectual notions) will 
most nearly express what he represents as 
the characteristic of the glory of God re- 
vealed in the life of Christ, and agree with 
his using love and holiness in his first 
epistle as designations of the divine be- 
ing.* 

God has been glorified in Christ (John 
xiii. 32), in him as the Son of Man, by 
whom the archetpye of humanity is real- 
ized ; — that is, he has exhibited in human 
nature, the glory of God, the perfect image 
of God as holy love, in man. As man 
was created in the image of God, and was 
destined to glorify God, that is, to manifest 
him in his glory with self-consciousness — 
this is now fulfilled by the Son of God in 
human form. The practical revelation of 
the heavenly Father in the obscure sub- 
jective consciousness of man, and his per- 
fect revelation in the incarnation, are mu- 
tually related ; the former was a preparation 
for the latter ; and the latter reflects fresh 
illumination on the former. As whoever 
understands that revelation of God which 
pierces through the thick darkness of the 
soul, must be attracted by the perfect reve- 
lation of the same God in his Son, it fol- 
lows, that whoever knows the Father must 
necessarily recognise the Father in the 
Son, — while the not recognising, or the 
denying of the Son, is a proof that a man 
knows not the Father, and is estranged 
from him. The image of the Father is 
perfectly exhibited in the Son, in his holy 
love to man, and in him also was first re- 
vealed in a comprehensible manner what a 
being that God is, whose holy personality 

* John does not make ose of tho second term 
precisely, bat it is implied in what he says ; for 
when be affirms in 1 John i. 5, ** God is ligiit, and 
in him is no darkness at all," as darkness is a de- 
sijrnatJon of sin,^ light, by contrast, is expressive 
of holiness. 
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man was created to represent.* Through 
him God closes up the chasm that sepa- 
rated him from the human race, and im- 
parts himself to them in the communion of 
a divine life ; and hy that life it is taught 
that all living knowledge of God can only 
proceed from life; and thus the apostle 
was justified in saying, " Whoever hath 
not the Son, hath not the Father also." 

John contemplates the whole life of 
Christ from the beginning as a revelation 
of the glory of the divine Logos, as in 
short a connected revelation of God ; and 
hence the divine in reference to Christ must 
never be viewed as something isolated and 
extraneous. His miracles also, as marks 
of a divine power controlling nature, as 
witnesses to the presence of such a power, 
are not explicable from natural causes in 
the phenomenal world ; they cannot be re- 
garded as isolated or superadded from with- 
out, as a new order of facts differing in 
their essential qualities from the other 
works of Christ. Only as far as the glory 
of God which originally dwelt within him, 
which at the beginning of his public minis- 
try as the Messiah was entirely veiled un- 
der the ordinary forms of human life— 
from that epoch came forth on particular 
occasions from its concealment, and mani- 
fested itself in such results in the world of 
the senses by which even carnal men might 
be roused to perceive the presence of the 
divine— only in reference to this beginning 
of a new epoch in his ministry for the 
revelation of the glory of God among man- 
kind, John distinguishes the beginning of 
the miracles of Christ (ii. 11) as the be- 
ginning of the revelation of his glory. 
When he tells us, that the Baptist saw the 
Spirit of God descending on the Redeemer, 
by which he was distinguished as the per- 
sonage who would baptize with the Holy 
Spirit, he certainly did not mean to inti- 
mate that Christ, according to the common 
Jewish and Judaizing-Christian view, was 
then first furnished with the fulness of di- 
vine power for his Messianic calling ; — for 
John's mode of contemplating his charac- 



• Afler Christ had said (John vi. 45) that all 
must be led to him by the voice of his Father 
speakings in their hearts, he guards against a mis- 
apprehension, as if this was in itself a complete 
knowledge of the Father. This only the Son 
possesses, and he alone can reveal it The former 
muüt be therefore something preparative, a way- 
mark to more perfect knowledge. 



ter is most decidedly opposed to such a 
representation. According to his concep- 
tions, since Christ was no other than the 
incarnate Logos, all that was divine in for- 
mer revelations became concentrated in 
him ; hence, single transitory impulses and 
revelations of the Divine Spirit could not 
be attributed to him ; hut the Holy Spirit, 
which illuminated and inspired former pro- 
phets partially and occasionally, dwelt in 
him from the beginning in its totality, and 
operated by him from this time in those 
extraordinary signs which were perceptible 
to common men. It was precisely for this 
reason, that the Son possessed the divine 
life, not as something communicated from 
without, but dwelling in his very being, and 
essential to it, that the divine fountain of 
life itself was manifested in him, that he 
alone could communicate divine life to 
others, John v. 26, and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit which he administers, is no 
other than the immersion of human nature 
in the divine life communicated by him, so 
that it becomes completely imbued with it ; 
John vii. 89. 

But as the miracles of Christ appear 
sometimes in relation to the inward essence 
of his appearance, to the So^a which pro- 
ceeded from the indwelling of the Logos as 
simply belonging to his nature ; so, on the 
other hand, they are the marks or signs of 
the revelation of this indwelling glory for 
carnal men, in order to lead them from his 
appearance in the sensible world to the di- 
vine, to excite their susceptibility for the 
total impression and display of the divine 
^oga revealed in the Son of Man. In this 
sense, Christ said to Nathaniel ^ whose faith 
was founded on these outward signs, <<Thoa 
shalt see greater things than these ; from 
this time thou shalt see the heavens opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of Man." Greater 
than all the signs and wonders which at- 
tended or followed it was his advent itself; 
for by it the chasm between heaven and 
earth was closed, it became the bond of 
communion between both, the medium by 
which the fulness of the divine power was 
poured forth on mankind, and in compari- 
son with which the total assemblage of di- 
vine communications to the human race, 
all earlier Augelophanies and Theophanies, 
were only as so many single rays of the 
deity. 
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We thus ascertain the gradations in the , 
use of the term faith hy John ; he under- 
stands by it, either the acknowledgment 
of a higher power proceeding from im- 
pressions made on the senses, from the im- 
pression of extraordinary facts in the sen- 
sible world, as in ü. 23 ; or the possession 
of the heart by an immediate spiritual im- 
pression of the divine in the life and words 
of Christ, as was exhibited in Peter's con- 
fession ; vi. 68. 

Though John presents, with peculiar 
earnestness, the self- revelation and self- 
impartation of Christ as the incarnate Lo- 
gos through the whole of his earthly life 
for an object of believing appropriation, 
yet it is evident from various mtimations, 
that he attributes the same importance as 
Paul to the sufierings of Christ in the work 
of redemption. As far as Christ in his suf- 
ferings manifested the love of Grod to the 
fallen race of man, and carried the moral 
ideal of his life through a series of con- 
flicts to its triumphant conclusion^*and 
with self-denying labour completed the 
work which his heavenly Father had com- 
missioned him to fulfil — the Saviour af- 
firms in reference to these his impending 
sufferings, that he had, in determination, 
already fulfilled them, xiii. 31 ; that now 
was the Son of man glorified, and God 
was glorified in him. He speaks of his 
suffesings as the completion of his life 
devoted to God as a sacrifice, xvii. 19; 
that he thus devoted himself to God for his 
disciples, lliat they might be devoted or 
consecrated in the truth. The realization 
of the ideal of holiness in Christ's life and 
sufferings, is here represented as the ground 
of the sanctification of the human race. 
Had he not himself realized this ideal, he 
could not have furnished this principle of 
sanctification for all mankind, which they 
receive only by entering into communion 
with him, and by appropriating the truth 
which he announced. In John's writings 
as in Paul's, we find the idea of Christ's 
bearing the punishmeni of sin for mankind, 
and the reconciliation of mankind with 
God through him, though this idea is not 
so expressly developed, and though greater 
prominence is given to the idea of Christ 
as the dispenser of divine life, and the 
founder of a communion in that life. Thus 
John the Baptist compares him, as inno- 
cent and full of heavenly mildness and pa- 

40 



tience under sufferings, to a Lamb, oa 
whom the punishment of sin and the guilt 
of mankind are (as it were) laid and thus 
carried away;* and the apostle himself 
designates him in bis first epistle, the sin- 
offering, the rXaeTfjbo^ for sin. And when 
Christ had been declaring that divine life 
would be attained only in communion with 
him, that as the bread of heaven he was 
the same for the spiritual life of man which 
material bread is for the bodily life, he 
added (vi. 51), that the bread which he 
gavef was his body,:^ which he would give 
for the life of the world ; he then repeats 
the same idea though under a difierent 
form, and describes how he must be re- 
ceived in his whole nature, divine and hu- 
man. We are therefore led to believe, 
that between these two views, of which one 
relates in general to the whole being of 
Christ, and the other to his oflfering up 
himself for the salvation of men, an inter- 
nal connexion must exist. The communi- 
cation of divine lifb by the Redeemer, — all 
that his divine life could effect for mankind, 
depended on this, that as he himself had 
glorified the Father on earth, he had been 
exalted in that human nature in which he 
had so glorified him, above the limits of 
earthly existence to the fellowship of his 
Fal"her's glory ; that he might now, by an 
invisible spiritual agency, complete among 
men the work of which he had laid the 
foundation during his earthly sojourn, that 
he might now glorify him throiagh the de^ 
velopement of the divine life, Stod the vic- 
torious progress of the kingdorn of God on 
earth. Christ himself points out this neces- 
sary connexion in that passage of John's 
gospel, where he compares his life on earth 
to a grain of corn which roust first be dis- 
solved, and lose its peculiar form, in order 
that it may not abide alone but bring forth 
much fruit. The divine life remained hid- 
den in himself as his own exclusive posses- 
sion during his sensible presence on earth. 
There was indeed a natural reason for this, 

* We have not entered into the controversy re- 
spectiog the sense in which the Baptist originally 
used these words, since it is here only of import- 
ance to determine ihe ideas of the apostle John on 
the subject 

f This i9 not exactly the same as his callings 
I himself, in his whole being and appearance, the 
Bread of Life. 

X To justify this interpretation, I refer to 
Locke's commentary on these words. 
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that the apostles, as long as they saw 
Christ sensibly present among them, and 
enjoyed on all occasions his personal gui- 
dance, were dependent on his outward su- 
perintendence ; they could not raise them- 
selves above bis human personality to the 
higher point-of-view of him as the Son of 
God, to an independent spiritual commu- 
nion with him apart from his bodily pre- 
sence and agency, and therefore had not 
attained to the vigorous maturity of the 
spiritual life which proceeded from the Re- 
deemer. Under these circumstances, the 
disciples could not have- been fitted for a 
participation of the Redeemer's life, if his 
sensible presence had not first been with- 
drawn. But this negative, the removal of 
this hinderance to the higher influence of 
Christ on the disciples, would not alone 
have been sufficient if a new positive power 
had not also been added. His ascension 
to heaven was only a necessary prepara- 
tion, in order to make the disciples suscep- 
tible of the divine influences of the glori- 
fied Redeemer. In the firm consciousness 
that he could operate with such power on 
mankind, Christ said, (John xii. 32.) that 
when he should be liAed up from the earth 
he would draw all men unto him. In re- 
ference to this state of things, John con- 
templates the communication of the divine 
principle of life which would be made by 
Christ to believers, and imbue the charac- 
ter of each individual, as well as the life 
of the collective body, which would bring 
the Christian life to its full vigour and ma- 
turity, the «vgufjLtt ayiov^— as a result of the 
glorification of Christ, which would not 
take place till that was realized.** 

* With respect to the qaestion, — in what sense 
the words in John vii. 38 were originally spoken 
by Christ, they relate not to one definite future 
transaction, but, as John iv. 14, to a perfectly 
general position, that faith in him would be for 
any individual a fountain of divine life, which 
was represented under the image of living water. 
Bat John was justified in saying, that what Christ 
here spoke ooiild not be fulfilled at that time, since 
the consciousness of a divine life received from 
Christ was not yet developed in believers, but 
would take place at the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, which would produce that consciousness ; 
his language is therefore somewhat prophetic. 
The New Testament ideas of (om ttuntot, and of 
TTuvfAA hyi^i^ are closely connected ; they are re- 
lated to each other as effect and cause. Though 
with faith in Christ the impartation of a divine 
life was granted to believers potentially and in 
principle, yet the effect was first manifested after 



Whatever is required on the part of men 
for the appropriation of what Christ effected 
as the Redeemer of mankind, John in- 
cludes in faith. This is that one work 
which God requires, John vii. 29, in con- 
tradistinction from the flroXXa l^a of Jew- 
ish legal holiness ; and from this internal 
work, this one act of self-determination, 
every thing will spontaneously follow which 
is requisite for the salvation of men. But 
he distinguishes, as we have already re- 
marked, the faith that proceeded from the 
predominance of a sensuous element, the 
faith of authority, (which as it arose more 
from an impression on the senses than on 
the mind, e,asily gave place to other sen- 
suous impi^ssions and vanished) — from the 
faith which, as it proceeds from the inner 
life, the deeply felt need of a redemption 
from sin, or from an impression of the di- 
vine on the very depths of the heart, pro- 
duced a permanent effect, the f^svEiv ^v rc^ 
Xoyc^ ^00 öeoü, iytw a-ov Xoyov fjLevovra iv iaurcy. 
Their faith (as in Paul) was such a direc- 
tion and acting of the disposition, by which 
a man surrendered himself wholly to him 
whom he acknowledged as his Redeemer, 
and entered into communion with him. By 
this faith, entrance is made into commu- 
nion with the Redeemer and a participation 
obtained in his divine life. Whoever be- 
lieves on him has everlasting life, has passed 
over from death unto life, is regenerated by 
the Divine Spirit, by whom, instead of the 
former predominant principle of sin, his 
mind is now controlled, he is awakened to 
a divine life and has become a child of 
God. Hence his life is now developed ac- 
cording to a new form and a new law. 

What John asserts respecting the relation 
of Christas precepts to faith, reminds of the 
Pauline view of the relation of the law to 
faith. He speaks, it is true, of the commands 
of the Lord in the plural number, but they 
are all traced, back to that one which is the 
characteristic of the xivi] ^ia^?)xii, the com- 
mand of brotherly love ; and the novelty of 
this command compared with the commands 



the effusion of the Holy Spirit. From that era, 
the divine life resulting from the participation of 
the Divine Spirit which believers received stream- 
ed foi-th on mankind, and subsequent history fur- 
nishes the correct interpretation of these words of 
Christ, and verifies their truth. John, therefore, 
gives an historical commentary rather than a 
verbal explanation. 
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of the old law, is shown in its enjoining on 
believers to love as Christ loved, as he gave 
his life for the salvation of men, to exer- 
cise a self-sacrificing brotherly love ac- 
cording to his example. From this pecu- 
liarity, it is evident that such commands 
cannot be intended as are prescribed from 
without, in addition to believing, but only 
those which are spontaneously developed 
from the divine life, which accompany faith, 
as obligations necessarily involved in it, re- 
quirements of the law of the inward life, 
so many distinct traits in which the image 
of the life of Christ exhibits itself to be- 
lievers. This new command presupposes 
faith in the redeeming self-sacrificing love 
of Christ, and from the knowledge of this 
love the impulse is awakened to exercise 
similar love towards the brethren ; 1 John 
iii. 16 ; iv, 10-19. John says, (1 Eph. v. 3), 
that the commands of Christ are not diffi- 
cult though they exhibit an ideal of holi- 
ness, hut he terms them so, not on account 
of their contents, but on accx)unt of their 
peculiar relation to faith, and to the inward 
life of believers ; because these commands 
do not as a dead letter oppose the principle 
of sin which rules in the hearts of men, 
but presuppose the vitalizing spirit of love 
which developes itself from faith, since 
both the inward impulse and the power 
to fulfil them, proceed from communion 
with the Redeemer, the new divine princi- 
ple of life. John himself adduces as a 
proof that these commands are not difficult, 
this fact, that what is born of God receives 
power to overcome all ungodliness, that 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God has the 
power of overcoming the world, 1 John v. 
4 ; even as Paul declares that a man with 
this faith is already practically dead to the 
world. Christ, in the gospel of John (xvi. 
33), requires those who believe on him to 
confide in his having overcome the world 
(the whole power of evil) — to be assured 
that through him it had been brought to 
nothing; believers, accordingly, by virtue 
of their fellowship with him, share in this 
victory, they need no longer to dread the 
power of that enemy, and hence John could 
term faith itself ^*the victory that over- 
Cometh tJie worldJ^ But whoever kept not 
Christ's commands proved by his conduct 
that he was destitute of that divine life and 
communion with Christ, and therefore could 
not in a true sense believe on him. Who- 



ever lived in sin and pretended to believe 
in Christ and to know him, was in fact very 
far from knowing him or believing on him. 
According to John's conceptions, it was 
impossible to separate either faith or know- 
ledge from the life. Whoever knew Christ 
could know Him only as the Holy One 
who had appeared to destroy the kingdom 
of evil among mankind and to take away 
sin. And whoever had known him and be- 
lieved in him as such, whoever had received 
the image of such a Christ into his inward 
life, could no longer live in the service of 
sin. 

Very different from this faith in the real 
historical Christ, was the superstitious be- 
lief in that phantom which men formed of 
a Messiah in conformity with their own 
evil inclinations. An example of the latter 
kind of faith is mentioned by John in his gos- 
pel, ii. 23, where he says that many believed 
in Jesus as the Messiah, on account of the 
miracles which they saw him perform. But 
since they were not actuated by the feeling 
of a higher necessity, nor sought and saw 
in Him a Saviour from sin — since they 
were not susceptible of the spiritual im- 
pression of the divine, but were only affect- 
ed by an impression on the senses, only 
such an image of the Messiah could be 
formed in their minds as corresponded to 
desires that were composed of carnal ele- 
ments. Hence their faith, or rather their 
superstition, when its carnal expectations 
were disappointed, was soon succeeded by 
unbelief. Hence Christ would not surren- 
der himself to the enthusiasm with which 
they professed attachment to him, for by 
his penetrating glance into the secret state 
of their hearts, he knew that they were 
still far from that faith which would be ca- 
pable of fellowship with himself. To such 
a faith, which would require to be puri6cd 
from the alloy of the sensual element, by 
awakening the slumbering religious senti- 
ment through intercourse with the Redeem- 
er, Christ referred when he said to the mul- 
titude who professed to believe on him, 
(viii. 31), " If they now really received into 
their hearts and appropriated that word to 
which they had given hitherto only a super- 
ficial acceptance, they would thus become 
truly his disciples — ^they would know the 
truth in their inward life, and by its power 
pervading their whole being, would be pro- 
gressively freed from every thing by which 
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their higher nature, the religious sentiment 
implanted in their constitution, had been 
held in bondage."* 

Though John contrasts the children of 
God, those who are born of Grod, with 
those who belong to the world, to the evil 
spirit, the children of the SiaßoKag, but only 
in general terms without any gradations ; 
yet in the idea of the former, he by no 
means supposes an equally definite and 
complete manifestation in every individual, 
add is far from excluding various degrees 
of developement. He says, as we have 
already noticed, that faith involves victory 
over the world, and that whoever believes 
in Jesus as the Son of God, by the power 
of this belief overcomes the world. By 
virtue of the divine principle of life, temp- 
tation to sin can find in the believer no 
point of connexion, and every thing which 
assails him from without, can only con- 
tribute to promote the developement of the 
divine life in him, and the victory of the 
cause of Christ, which by its nature is all- 
conquering and tending to perfection, 1 
John iv. 4. Whoever is born of God, 
sinneth not, but preserves himself from all 
the allurements to sin, and the evil one 
toucheth him not, (evil can find in him no 
point of connexion, 1 John v. 18). Be- 
cause he is born of God, it is impossible 
for him to sin ; since the seed of the divine 
life dwells within him, from which nothing 
evil but only good can proceed ; 1 John 
iii. 9. But from this description we are 
not to conclude that the idea and its mani- 
festation perfectly correspond, and that it is 
intended to exhibit the Christian as sinless. 
John presupposes the contrary, since even 
in Christianity he still admits the need of 
forgiveness, and of progressive purification 

* In thig passage, the idea of freedom is pre- 
flentcd under a different aspect from what we find 
in Paurs writings, not in contrariety to leffal bon- 
dage, but to a political semblance of freedom. 
True freedom, Christ says, is inward, proceeding 
from redemption. Till man longs after this, he 
is still in slavery, though enjoying complete out^ 
ward independence, sinee he does not finely reg^. 
late himself according to the law of his original 
and true nature, but is controlled by a foreign 
principle, by which this his original and true na- 
ture is oppressed. But it will easily be seen, that 
the same general idea of the contrariety between 
freedom and slavery lies at the basis, as in Paul, 
and the threefold standing-point in the moral 
developement of man may be readily deduced 
from it. 



from sin. " If we confess our sins'' — is 
his language, — that is, are penetrated by a 
consciousness of the sin that still cleaves 
to us, and are filled with a feeling of peni- 
tence, — ^^ God is faithful and just* to for- 
give our sins and to cleanse us from all 
sin," 1 John i. 9. We must, therefore, 
take the following view of John's doctrine ; 
though the Christian as such in reference 
to his life founded on communion with 
Christ, though his divine indwelling life 
cannot itself be affected by sin, yet as it is 
engrafted on a sinful nature which is con- 
tinually opposed to it, it is always subject 
to being disturbed by its incursions, from 
which it can only be preserved by main- 
taining a constant warfai^. The divine life, 
until it has pervaded and appropriated man's 
whole nature, which can never take place 
during his earthly existence, must develop>e 
itself by a progressive purification : To 
this subject relates what Christ says in the 
metaphor of the vine, John xv. His dis- 
ciples were already pure through the word 
spoken by him, inasmuch as they had re- 
ceived it as a purifying principle into their 
souls ; but it was needful for its purifying to 
be manifested by a continual purification 
of their whole nature. As the vine-dresser 
cuts off from the fruit-bearing branches of 
the vine all the useless shoots that it may 
produce more fruit, so God purifies the 
whole nature of man by a gradual process 
which developes itself from a life in com- 
munion with Christ, in order that the living 
sap received from him may not lose its 
power by mixing with the foreign sap be- 
longing to the wild stock of the old nature, 
but manifest itself in continually richer 
fruits, the works of a genuine Christian 
disposition.! 



* Two ideas ate here closely connected. The 
faithfulness of God consists in this, that God in 
his acts, in the government of the world, shows 
himself always self-consistent; he responds to Die 
expectations which he has awakened by his reve- 
lation in words, or by his providence in general 
history, or by the operations of his Spirit in the 
lives of individuals, and fulfils his promises ; and 
as he has promised the forgiveness of sins to those 
who confess them, he bestows that blessing. His 
justice is shown by his fulfilling the laws which 
he established for his own kingdom ; he gives to 
every one what belongs to him according to these 
laws ; and thus the forgiveness of sins is granted, 
whenever the condition is fulfilled on which it was 
promised. « 

t The Pauline doctrine of good works as fruits 
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In this manner we may easily explain 
the apparent csontradiction in John's lan- 
guage, when he says that whoever sinneth 
knoweth not Christ, and yet speaks of the 
forgiveness of sins as needed by every 
Christian, and ready to be imparted to him. 
The life of the believer is distinguished 
from the life of the natural man by this, 
that it is animated, not by the principle of 
aiMMpta but of the divine life, and hence 
what is sinful appears only as something 
still cleaving to him, and therefore always 
opposed by him. 

Accordingly, John represents these two 
states and tendencies of life as totally irre- 
concilable ; walking in the light is a life 
devoted to God by its prevailing tendency ; 
and to walk in darkness is a life devoted 
to sinful inclinations, and proceeding from 
a sinful tendency.* We here may ob- 
serve the unity of John's doctrine with that 

of faith, and also the Pauline doctrine of charisoifl 
as the fruits of human nature, penraded and puri- 
fied by the divine principle of life, find here a 
point of connexion. 

* It is the object of the First Epistle of John 
to counterwork the false confidence in the forgive- 
ness of sins, the error that a man continuing in 
sin can bo a partaker of forgiveness ; still a Chris- 
tian sympathizing love towards erring brethren is 
not excluded. By these brctliren, who have a claim 
on Christian sympathy, he understands those who, 
though in general they had evinced an earnest de- 
sire for sanctification, had yielded to some sudden 
temptation. It is true he considers all sin as stand- 
ing in contradiction to the divine life, the ^m» ; but 
still a transient decline of this higher life, which 
has already become predominant over the sinful 
principle, is to be distinguished from an absolute 
suppression or entire destitution of it The apos- 
tle here refers to such a momentary decline which 
results from yielding to temptation. It is the 
Christianas duty to pray for such fallen brethren, 
and it nriay be expected that God will revive them 
again, since it is presupposed that the persons who 
are the objects of this intercession, have still with- 
in them the germ of the Christian life, and are in 
a state susceptible of such a divine operation. But, 
on the other hand, John, in describing the acts that 
proceed from such a sinful state, which is marked 
by a total destitution of the divine life, a continued 
spiritual death, employs the phrase «^flt^Tistx ^r^oc 
d-avaeToy. To such cases the intercessory prayers 
for the forgiveness of sins could not relate, since 
the persons in question did not belong to the Chris- 
tian community. But it by no means follows that 
believers wc»e not to pray for their conversion ; 
only they were not to consider them as Christian 
brethren, and pray for them in that sense in which 
those who were conscious of sin still cleaving to 
them, prayed for one another. Lockc, in his ex- 
cellent commentary, agrees with this view of the 
subject 



of Paul. As Paul represents faith in its 
idea and principle, as an act by which a 
man dies to himself, the world, and sin — 
but yet, in the new life developed by its 
practical operation, infers a continued mor- 
tifying of the sinful principle ; so likewise 
in John we find the same relation exhibited 
between being born of God, and maintain- 
ing a conflict with the world and sin. The 
distinction which is founded on these views 
between the objective of redemption appre- 
hended by faith, and the progressive sub- 
jective developement of the divine life, leads 
to the Pauline conceptions of Sixouuifwyi and 
dpcatutfig ; John also contemplates the per- 
fectly Holy Jesus, objectively as the inter- 
cessor with the Father for believers who 
are still burdened with sin. 

As according to John's ideas, the future 
is already apprehended by faith as present, 
so the divine life in the present is viewed 
as the commencing point and germ of a 
creation that embraces eternity. As an 
anticipation of the future thus exists in the 
present, there is a necessary reference to 
a future developement and consummation. 
Whoever believes in the Redeemer (John 
declares) hath eternal life — he has passed 
from death unto life — he can die no more 
— he can no more experience death. The 
divine life which he has received, can no 
more be interrupted by death. During his 
earthly existence there is the beginning of 
the developement of this divine life ; it is a 
fountain which springs up to everlasting 
life, which continues to flow onward till it 
enters the ocean of eternity, John iv. 14. 
Believers have the firm consciousness that 
they are the children of God, 1 John iii. 2, 
and that they shall attain to the full pos- 
session of all the rights and privileges 
founded on this relation ; but the full un- 
derstanding of what belongs to the realiza- 
tion of this idea is not yet granted to them 
— the dignity of the children of God in all 
its extent can be known only by its actual 
manifestation. But as in divine things 
knowledge and life are inseparably united, 
the ])erfect knowledge of Christ and God 
will accompany the perfect formation of 
the life in their image, 1 John iii. 2. The 
same connexion between the life of faith 
and of hope is here exhibited as in PauPs 
writings. 

But it is a characteristic of John's views, 
that a reference to communion with the 
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Redeemer in the inward life and in the 
present predominates over the reference to 
the future and to outward facts ; he dwells 
upon the elements of the inner life, the 
facts of Christian consciousness, and only 
slightly adverts to outward matters of fact, 
and ecclesiastical arrangements. In ac- 
cordance with this spirit, he exhibits all 
the particular incidents in the outward 
history of Christ only as a manifestation 
of his indwelling glory, by which this may 
be brought home to the heart ; he always 
avails himself of these narratives, to intro- 
duce what the Redeemer declaimed respect- 
ing his relation to mankind as the source 
of divine life. John is the representative 
of the truth which lies at the basis of that 
tendency of the Christian spirit, which sets 
itself in opposition to a one-sided intellec- 
tual ism and ecclesiastical formality — and 
is distinguished by the name of mysticism. 
The same peculiarity marks his repre- 
sentations of the judgment and of the re- 
surrection. The judgment he considers as 
something present, as a fact inseparable 
from the redemption of mankind and the 
publication of the gospel. There follows, 
as a necessary consequence, a separation 
between those who with susceptible minds 
receive the divine, and those who exclude 
themselves by their unsusceptibility ; those 
who, with a sense of their spiritual neces- 
sities, receive the offered redemption — 
whether a longing and striving after the 
divine life had already developed itself in 
their higher nature— or that the religious 
consciousness was awakened through in- 
tercourse with the Redeemer ; — and those 
who, either by the predominance of the 
sensual element, or by spiritual pride and 
confidence in a legal righteousness, were 
prevented from attaining a knowledge of 
their need of redemption, and from sur- 
rendering themselves to the impression of 
the divine in the appearance, words, and 
■works of the Redeemer. John always con- 
siders judgment as the opposite of salva- 
tion, (fwrTjjia — for the judgment of a Holy 
God is such that no man can appear be- 
fore it as guiltless. The ideas of the judg- 
ment of God and condemnation must meet 
in their application to man estranged from 
God by sin. But the revelation of God's 
love in redemption appears as a deliverance 
from the condemnatory judgment, and no- 
thing more is required than the acceptance 



of the offered mercy through faith in the 
Redeemer. He who will not believe owing 
to his predominant sinful tendency, ex- 
cludes himself from the ofiered salvation, 
and the judgment that he pronounces 
against himself is founded on the unbelief 
which proceeds from the state of his inte- 
rior disposition ; John iii. 17. God sent 
his Son into the world (that is, caused him 
to appear among the mass of mankind 
hitherto estranged from God) — not to con- 
demn the world — (as the Jews imagined 
that he would pass sentence on the Gen- 
tile world), but that mankind, who were 
under the dominion of sin and estranged 
from God, might be rescued through him 
from impending ruin. Whoever now be- 
lieves on him, is not condemned ; he has 
appropriated salvation by faith, and such 
a one, being certain of eternal life in com- 
munion with the Redeemer, need no longer 
dread condemnation. But whoever does 
not believe on him is already practically 
condemned by his own unbelief. In this 
the judgment consists, that men from their 
love of darkness (the ungodlike), on ac- 
count of the sinful tendency of their life, 
are not willing to admit the fountain of 
light, (this their conduct towards the di- 
vine as it proceeds from their disposition, 
is a practical judgment.) As the gospel 
cannot reveal its power for the salvation 
of men without this process of separation 
taking place, which John calls judgment, 
hence the object of Christ's appearance 
must include with the redemption of the 
susceptible, their separation from the un- 
susceptible. " For judgment y^ said Christ, 
" I am come into the world, that they 
who see nat^'^ (that is, those who see not, 
but are at the same time conscious of 
their not seeing), but afe actuated by a 
sense of their need of illumination, " may 
obtaifi their sigJU^^^ may be cured of their 
blindness, in reference to divine things; 
" but tJiat they wlio 5<?e," who have the 
means granted them of knowing the truth, 
but who are not disposed to know it, and 
who are prevented from humbling them- 
selves before the true light by the self-con- 
ceit of their imaginary far-sightedness, and 
though they have eyes to see, they see not, 
" may be given up to their blindness /" 
John ix. 39-40.* To such a moral judg- 



* As in the instance which gave occasion to this 
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! ment connected with the publication of the 
gospel we must refer what Paul says of 
the publication of the gospel, that to some 
it is the ^eans of life unto life, and to 
others the poison of death unto death ; 2 
Cor. ii. 16. But the idea of this outward 
moral judgment, as well as the idea of the 
continued spiritual awakening of mankind 
by the publication of the gospel, by no 
means excludes a final judgment and a 
universal resurrection ; but the former ap- 
pears as a symbol and preparative of the 
latter, and the connexion of the two is ex- 
hibited in Christ's discourse in the 15th 
chapter of John's Gospel. At first, Christ 
speaks of the power conferred upon him 
as the Messiah to awaken the spiritually 
dead, and at the same time to judge them 
according to their respective conduct to- 
wards the divine life that was offered for 
their acceptance. As the Father awakens 
and calls to life the dead, so also the Son 
awakens to a true divine life whom he 
will ;* for the Father has committed to 
him all the power of judgment, that all 
may show their reverence of the Father, 
by the manner in which they reverence 
the Son. He who honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father who sent him.f 
" He who receiveth my word and believeth 
on him who sent me," continued Christ, 
corroborating his former declaration, " AaiÄ 
everlasting life^ and cannot come into 
condemnation, but is passed over from 
death unto life." By participation in a 
divine life, he is already removed beyond 
the stroke of judgment, which can only 
affect those who are estranged from God. 
" A time is coming and already is" (inas- 
much as Christ by the power of his words 
had already produced such effects), " when 



whole discourse, the blind man was made to see 
by the Redeemer, and as one spiritually blind, who 
supposed that he could not see, he was healed of 
his spiritual blindness and enlightened ; while, on 
the contrary, the deluded Pharisees showed that, 
havinjf eyes to see, they were blind, since, in spite 
of facts, they denied the truth. 

* This was intended to point oat to the Jews, 
that every thtni^ depended on the manner in which 
they conducted themselves towards him ; and that 
the communication of the divine life was not to 
be confined within the limits which they wished 
to assign from their national theocratic standing- 
point 

t In this consists the judgment, that every man 
proves by his conduct towards the Son what his 
feelings are towards the Father. 



the dead" (the spiritually dead) " will hear 
the voice of the Son of God" (by the publi- 
cation of the gospel), ** and those who hear, 
shall live ; for as the Father hath the foun- 
tain of life in himself, he has also given to 
the Son to have life in himself;" (only be- 
cause the original fountain of divine life in 
the Son has communicated itself to man- 
kind, can divine life be imparted to the 
dead through him ;) and he hath given 
him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is a Son of Man." As man 
he came to impart divine life to men ; and 
thus as man to administer judgment to 
men. Then Christ passes on from the 
present to the future, from the process of 
developement among mankind, to the last 
decisive result, and says, ** Marvel not at 
this ; for the hour is coming in which all 
who are in their graves shall hear his 
voice and shall come forth ; they who have 
done good to the resurrection of life, and 
they who have done evil to the resurrec- 
tion of condemnation ;" John v. 28, 29. 

It is owing to the same peculiarity which 
characterizes John as the author of the 
gua^'/sXiov irvsufjuxTixov, that in the last con- 
versation of Christ with his disciples, he 
does not mention what relates to his resur- 
rection,^ his return to inflict judgments oa 

* If the view acutely developed by Kinkel (see 
Studien vnd Kritiken^ 1841, part 3) be correct, the 
subject will appear in a different light According 
to tnis, Christ intimated that be should ascend to 
heaven immediately after his resurrection, and 
appear again on earth among his disciples. The 
words of Christ spoken to Mary, John xz. 17, re- 
late to his ascension to heaven immediately after 
his resurrection.- In this sense, he would say that he 
had not yet ascended to his Father, but that it was 
in his intention to do so. He would then descend 
several times from heaven and appear to his dis- 
ciples ; the last of these similar appearances of the 
glorified Christ would be that made to Paul. And 
thus what Christ said in his last discourses to his 
disciples (as given by John), of his coming to them 
again after he had been exalted to his Father, 
would receive its solution. If, according to the 
interpretation hitherto current, tliese words of 
Christ could not reiste to his boidily reappearance 
after the resurrection, because expressions are 
used which imply that his exaltation to heaven 
had already taken place, the difficulty would thus 
be obviated. But it is certain ihat every thing 
which Christ ssvs in those last discourses to his 
disciples about his reappearance, taken together, 
can refer only to one constant communion between 
him and them, though maintained by a number of 
separate acts. And how could those signs of a 
body subject -to infirmities (such as the marks of 
his wounds on the cross, which are so particularly 
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the reprobate city of God, and his coming 
to the final judgment and the consumma- 
tion of the church, but only the promises 
of an inward revelation of his Spirit to his 
disciples, that ader his bodily presence 
was withdrawn from them, and when they 
might suppose that they were altogether 
separated from him, he would reveal him- 
self to them in a more glorious manner, 
and receive them into his communion, 
never again to be separated from them. 
In order gradually to prepare their minds, 
he begins with assuring them that the 
Father would give them, instead of his 
own sensible presence among them, an- 
other helper to abide with them for ever, — 
the Spirit of truth, who alone could impart 
the full knowledge of the truth announced 
by himself, and who would communicate 
himself through this truth, as he says 
(John xvi. 14.) that his Spirit would glorify 
him, since he would open to them the 
meaning of the doctrine he had taught. 
But since this Spirit is no other than the 
divine life communicated by Christ, the 
indwelling of God in the hearts of believers 
accomplished by him, he afterwards trans- 
fers what he had said to them of the 
coming of this Spirit, to his own coming 
to them in spirit. He points them to the 
great day, on which he would see them 
again in spirit, when the transient pain of 
separation from him would be succeeded 
by the everlasting joy of seeing him again 
and communing with, him ; when they 
would need no more to ask him questions, 
but he would speak to them concerning 
the Father openly and without reserve. 
But though John dwells at length on the 
spiritual element and on what relates to 
the revelation of Christ in the hearts of 
the disciples, he by no means excludes his 
bodily resurrection and his own prediction 
of it; John x. 18. And thus from this 
scheme of doctrine it cannot be concluded, 
that John had not learned from the dis- 
courses of Christ the doctrine of his per- 
sonal coming (^apoud'ioc) to judgment, and 
to the consummation of his church. The 



mentioned in John*8 gospel), a^e with the sup. 
position of his glorification havinj? already taken 
place 7 A fuller examination of this view, for 
which mach may be plausibly urged, and which 
deserves a close and impartial examination, I 
niast reserve for a new edition of my ^Life of 
Jesus.** 



contrary rather follows from what we have 
already remarked respecting the connexion 
in John's views of the judgment and the 
resurrection and the twofold mode of re- 
presenting them. And what John says in 
his First Epistle of the signs of the last 
time, the marks of an impending mani- 
festation of an opposition to Christianity, 
points to the same fundamental ideas re- 
specting the developement of the kingdom 
of God, as those that occur in Paul's epis- 
tles. There are not wanting also sonne 
intimations of an approaching personal 
qra^oucfia of Christ, (1 John ii. 28, iii. 2,} 
though' the peculiarity of John's character 
is shown by his only giving slight hints on 
the subject, and not, like Paul, a formal 
delineation of it. 

It belongs also to this peculiar tendency 
of John's mind, that Christ is not repre- 
sented by him as the founder of a church ; 
even the idea of an ^xxXifjeTia is not distinctly 
brought forward, though its existence is 
implied, 3 John 6. But what constitutes 
the essence of the idea of a church, the 
idea of a commtmion of hearts founded in 
faith on the Redeemer, of the communion 
of believers with one another artd with the 
Redeemer, a communion of faith and love, 
was expressed by him most emphatically 
— for this idea would necessarily proceed 
from that which was the soul of his whole 
life, the consciousness of communion with 
the Redeemer, and of the divine life re- 
ceived from him. 

Thus we find in John's gospel a refer- 
ence to a religious community, to be formed 
out of all others among mankind, which 
would listen to the voice of the Redeemer, 
the " one fold under one Shepherd," a com- 
munion which would be founded on the 
equal relation of all to Christ the common 
head, and corresponds to the Pauline idea 
of one body under one head, John x. 16. 
As Christ and the Father are one, so are 
believers, since through him they are one 
with the Father, by virtue of their mutual 
participation of the divine life. Thus they 
form a union to which no other in the 
world is comparable, and the glory of 
Christ reveals itself among them. They 
constitute before the eyes of the world a 
living testimony to the divine call and 
work of Christ. The communion of the 
divine life thus manifested, points to its di- 
vine origin, John xvii. 21. John also de- 
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scribes an inward community ; the assem- 
blage of those who stand in communion 
with the Redeemer, and which embraces 
the whole developement of the divine life 
among mankind — ^and an outward commu- 
nity of believers, which it is possible for 
those to join who have no part in the former. 
Thus in 1 John ii. 19, he speaks of those 
who went out from tho believers, but in 
fact (as far as it regarded their principles 
and disposition) never belonged to them, 
for had they really belonged to them in 
their inward life, they would not afterwards 
have renounced their society. But by this 
outwardly expressed renunciation, by their 
opposition to the community of believers, it 
now became manifest that not all who 
were outwardly joined to that community 
shared in its essential qualities, and really 
belonged to it. We find here, as in Paul's 
writings, the distinction of the visible and 
the invisible church. 

John does not mention in his gospel the 
institution of baptism by Christ, but he 
treats at length of that which forms the 
idea, the spiritual element of baptism — for 
to this the conversation between Christ and 
Nicodomus relates — that moral transforma- 
tion by a new divine principle of life, in 
opposition to the old sinful nature of man, 
without which no one can become a mem- 
ber of the kingdom of God, of the invisible 
church."* And this also applies to the 
Holy Supper. For as what Christ in his 
conversation with Nicodemus designated 
by the name of regeneration, has a relation 
to baptism, so what he represents in the 
sixth chapter of John, under the image of 
^* eating his flesh and drinking his blood," 
bears a similar relation to the Supper. 
Christ had described himself as the true 
manna, the true bread from heaven, the 
bread which is not of an earthly perishable 
nature, with only an earthly power to re 
cruit the bodily life, but which is of divine 
origin and nature, capable of imparting 
divine life, and of satisfying the wants of 
the inner man for an eternal duration. He 
describes himself as having come down 

* The mention of ** voaUr" in John iii. 5, is only 
of secondary importance, in order, by referring to 
a symbol familiar to Nicodemus, to render palpable 
to his mind that all-purifying power of the Divine 
Spirit whicii was needful for every man. Hence, 
in the subsequent part of his discourse Christ men- 
tions ooly being ** horn of the S^rUJ* 
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from heaven, in reference to his whole 
being, in order to impart divine life to man- 
kind, so that every one can only by com- 
munion with the divine fountain of life, 
thus appearing in human nature, attain to 
a participation of a divine life. From stat- 
ing what he is to mankind in his divine 
and human nature, Christ goes on to de- 
clare what he will give to mankind for 
their salvation, (corresponding to the be- 
stowment of the manna which was sought 
for from him)— the surrender of his flesh 
(his life belonging to the sensible world) 
for the salvation of mankind. And since 
his words were so misunderstood by the 
Jews, as if he had spoken of eating his 
flesh in a literal sense, he took occasion to 
express what he had before said of himself 
as the bread of life, in even stronger terms 
under an image still more striking, and 
marking the idea still more accurately ; he 
represented the eating of his flesh and the 
drinking of his blood as a necessary means 
for the appropriation of eternal life. This 
eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood 
he considers equivalent to the life of tnen^ 
by which the fountain of divine life itself 
enters into mankind, makes them entirely 
its own, as if men had converted into their 
own substance the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Logos. He here speaks of the 
participation of divine life by means of his 
appearance in humanity, of the impartation 
of divine life depending upon and accom- 
plished by the historical Christ, while he 
guards himself against being supposed to 
speak of his body in a literal sense, by 
giving as a key for the right interpretation 
of his words, '* TIte spirit giveth life — Hie 
flesh profieth nothing;'*^ therefore, he could 
not have intended to say, that men should 
make use of his flesh as an object of sense, 
for, like all flesh, it could not profit the 
inner man, but that by means of his ap- 
pearing in the flesh in the sensible world, 
they should appropriate his spirit as tho 
life-giving principle. " The words that I 
say unto you^ are spirit and life ;" they 
cannot be rightly understood according to 
their mere sound, their literal expression, 
but only according to their contents, which 
are spirit and life, possessing a divine vita- 
lity.* Therefore, the symbol " eating tho 



* We cannot agree with those who think that 
Christ has here given the interpretation of his own 
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flesh and drinking the blood of Christ," 
relates to the process of imbuing the whole 
nature of j5very one who is received by 
faith into his communion, with the divine 
principle of life, which, through him, has 
become a human principle in all who stand 
in communion with him, the constant hu- 
manizing of the divine, in which continued 
appropriation and imbuing the whole deve- 
lopement of the Christian life consists. As 
regeneration, the commencing point in the 
Christian life, is represented by baptism, so 
is this, the sequel of regeneration, the con- 
tinual Tegeneration (as it were) of Aian, 
the continued incorporation of mankind 
into the body of Christ, represented by the 
Supper. Thus John and Paul agree, and 
on this subject co^iplete each other's views. 
The essence of Christianity, according 
to John, is comprised in this, that the Fa- 
ther is known only in the Son, and only 
through the Son can man come into com- 
munion with the Father ; 1 John ii. 23 ; 2 
John 9. But no one can be in communion 
with the Son without partaking of the Holy 
Spirit which he promised to renew human 
nature in his image ; 1 John iii. 24. Both 
John and Paul place the essence of Chris- 
tian theism in worshipping God as the Fa- 
ther through the Son, in the communion 
of the divine life which he has established, 
or in the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
the Father through the Son dwelling in 
mankind, animated by his spirit, agreeably 

wordsi, and that he wbhed to saj that, bj his flesh 
and blood, nothinsr more was to be understood than 
his doctrine in reference to divine life-giving power. 
By 9-ti^ll^ and «J/u«c, he certainly meant more than 
his '^»yucerct. These words of Christ contain only 
the canon of correct interpretation, and leave the 
application to his hearers. 



to the triad of the Pauline benediction, — 
the love of God, the grace of Christ, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 
xiii. 13) ; and this is the basis of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the scheme of Chris- 
tian knowledge. It has an essentially prac- 
tical and historical significance and founda- 
tion ; it is the doctrine of Grod revealed in 
humanity, which teaches men to recognise 
in God not only the original source of ex- 
istence, but of salvation and sanctification. 
From this trinity of revelation, as far as 
the divine causality images itself in the 
same, the reflective mind, according to the 
analogy of its own being, pursuing this 
track, seeks to elevate itself to the idea of 
an original triad in God, availing itself of 
the intimations which are contained io 
John's doctrine of the Logos, and the cog- 
nate elements of the Pauline theology. 

As, accordingly, James and Peter mark 
the gradual transition from spiritualized 
Judaism to the independent developement 
of Christianity, and as Paul represents the 
independent developement of Christianity 
in opposition to the Jewish standing-point, 
so the reconciling contemplative element of 
John forms the closing-point in the train- 
ing of the apostolic church, and now from 
the classical era of original Christianity, 
we must trace a new tedious developement 
of the Church, striving towards its destined 
goal through manifold trials, oppositions, 
and conflicts. Perhaps this greater process 
of developement is destined to proceed ac- 
cording to the same laws which we And 
prefigured in the fundamental forms of the 
apostolic church in their relation to one 
another, and in the order of their deve- 
lopement. 
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ApoUos, and the party named after him at Co- 
rinth, 136, 137, 151. 

Apoetles, the, 94; their illomination by the Holy 
Spirit, 18, 67, 82 ; promssive, 33, 42, 54 ; their 
diversity and unity, 51, 137; their station in 
the church, 32, 33, 36, 84. 

Apostolic Convention, 78; private conferences 
preceding it, 77 ; Epistle to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, 81. 

Aquila, 93 ; at Corinth, 120, 159 ; at Ephesus, 
125,126; at Rome, 162. 

Arabia, Paul's residence there, 64. 

Aratus, quoted by Paul, 58, 117. 

Aretas, King of Arabia Petraa, 65. 

Aristarchus, 105, 183. 

Artemis, worshipped at Ephesos, 129, 158. 

Artemonites, 164. 

Atliens, Paul's visit, 114, 118. 

Athinganians, 187. 

Augustjn, 79 ; 310, 312 (de Mendado). 

Augustus, 110. 

Azizus of Emesa, 50. 

Babylon, Peter's visit, 216; name applied to 

Rome, 216. 
Barjesus the Gods, 73. 
Barnabas, 36, 67, 68; -visits Antioch, 68; travels 



with Paul, 72; separaies from Paul and takes 

Mark with him, 105. 
Barsabas, 81. 
Bartholomew, 66. 

Berea, visited by Paul and Silas, 112, 119. 
Balaam, 220. 

Brethren of Jesus, 199, 201. 
Buddhism, 186. 

CflBsarea Stratonifl,'51, 55; Paul's arrival on his 
way to Jerusalem, 174; imprisonment there, 
176, 177 ; appears before Agnppa, 178. 

Cssariani, 182. 

Cicero, 110, 181. 

Caius or Gains, 105, 230. 

Califfula, 65. 

Candace, Queen of Meroe, 50. 

Cerinthus, 186, 222, 226, 229. 

Christians; origin of the name, 68; other names 
previously used by themselves and others, 68. 

Christiani^r compared with other religions, 20, 37, 
39, 59, 89, 118, 129, 181, 185; its universalism, 
42, 56, 74, 103, 163 ; spread among the poorer 
classes, 30, 120, 142, 207 ; its essence, 3^. 

Christ in relation to the founding of the church, 
17 ; collections of his discourses, 66, 140, 142 ; 
his works, 67, 70 ; his person, 281 ; in the three 
first Gospels, 281 ; in John's Gospel, 312 ; his 
last promises, 17, 319. 

Christ-party at Corinth, 138, 142. 

Cilicia, Paul's native countij, 58 ; Paul preaches 
the gospel there, 68, 71, 105, 206. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, 117. 

Chiadius, 70, 178 ; banishes the Jews fhim Rome, 
120. 

Clemens of Alexandria, his tradition respecting 
John, 231 ; the martyrdom of Peter, 214. 

Clemens of Rome, on Paul's journey to Spain, 
189 ; on Peter's martyrdom at Rome, 214. 

Clementines, on the intercourse of Jews with Gen- 
tiles, 143, 144 ; Jewish sentiments, 186. 

ColossfB, the church there founded by Epaphras, 
not by Paul, 106; Paul's Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, 106, 187, 188 ; false teachers, 183, 186. 

Corinth, Paul's first visit, 119; character of the 
inhabitants, 119; style of Paul's preaching, 
121 ; hostility of the Jews, 121 ; parties in the 
church, 136, 149 ; first epistle of Paul not now 
extant, 150, 161 ; (our) first epistle, 151 ; second 
epistle, 161. 

Cornelius, centurion at Cssarea, and a proselyte 
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of the Grate, 51 ; his wonderful conTenioii to 

Christwnitj, 53, 54 ; bis baptism, 56. 
Cybele,, worshipped in FhrjgitL, 185. 
Cyprus, visited bj Paul and Barnabas, 72; by 

Barnabas and Mark, 105. 
Community of Goods, 29 ; mistakes respecting 

it, 30. 
Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, 203. 

Damascus, 60, 62, 64, 65. 

Dsmoniacs, 109. 

Demetrius, 158. 

Demiur^^os, 186, 221. 

Derbe, PauPs visit, 76, 105. 

Deacons, occasion of their appointment, 34 ; the 
seven Hellenists, 34; mode of election, 98; 
duties of their office^ 34, 41. 

Deaconesses, 97. 

Dionysius, the Areopaffite, 1]8. 

Dionysins, Bishop of Corinth — his tesümoiiy re- 
specting Pcter*s death, 214, 215. 

Diolrephee, 230. 

Docetism, 222, 226, 228. 

Domitian, 223, 225. 

Drusilla, 50. 

Ebionites, 203. 

Eleazar, 70. 

Encratit», 166. 

Epaphras, 106, 183. 

Ephesus, 129 ; prevalence of magic, 129 ; disci- 
ples of John the Baptist, 130 ; popular tumult 
against Paul, 158; PauKs Epistle a circular 
letter, 188; Paul meets the overseers of the 
church at Miletni, 171 ; John's first Epistle 
written there, 227 ; the central-point of his la- 
hours, 219. 

Epicureans, their relation to Christianity, 114. 

Erastus, 191. 

Essenes, 183, 184. 

Felix, the Roman Procurator^ 50, 177, 178. 
Festus, 178. 
Frumentius, 50. 

jQalatia, Paul's visit, 106» 107$ false teachers in 
the Galatian Churches, 131 ; Paul's Epistle to 
the Galations, 132, 135. 

Gamaliel, his character and relation to Chris- 
tianity, 41 ; influence on Paul, 58. 

Gnosis, 137, 144, 184 ; Judaizin^ gnosticism at 
ColoBsie, 186; the ottental aati- Jewish gnosis 
at Antioch, 69 ; Antinomian ffnosis, 220. 

GoetiB, in Samaria, 47 ; in Paphos, 73; at Ephe- 
sus, 129. 

Gentiles, made acquainted with the gospel through 
the Hellenists, 50; position in reference lo 
Christianity, 104 ; compared with the Jews, 
244 ; fondness for speculation, 247 ; moral cor. 
mpüon, 119, 121, 129. 

Gentile Christians, eonstitutioBrof their churches, 
83; dangers from the prevailing immorality, 
104; and philosophical specnlations, 104; di- 
vision between them and the Jewish Christians, 
128. 

Hermas, his views of Christianity, 164. 
Herod Agrippa, 50, 70. 
Hymeneus, 198. 



Jerome, tradition on the birthplace of Paul, 58 ; 
respecting John, 231. 

James, the son of Alphseus, whether the same as 
James the brother of the Lord ? 199, 201. 

James, the brother of the Lord, address at the 
apostolic convention, 78 ; held in high respect 
bv the Jews, 202, 203; his martyrdom, 208 ; his 
Epistle, V. Contents. 

James, the son of Zebedee, 70, 199. 

Jason, 113. 

Jerusalem, the central-point of Jewish Christiana, 
69 ; famine, 69 ; poverty of the church» 30, 69 ; 
the heavenly Jerusalem, 279. 

Iconium, 75, 105. 

Illyria, 162. 

John, the Presbyter, 223. 

John, the Evangelist, his parentage, 217 ; his call, 
218 ; his natural character, 218; compared with 
James and Paul, 218 ; the scene of his labours, 
219 ; his conflict with false teachera, 220 ; with 
the antinomian gnosis, 221 ; with tlie Judaizing 
pnosis, 221 ; Cerinthus, 222 ; tradition of his 
banishment to Patmos, 223 ; whether the author 
of the Apocalypse ? 223, 225; his gospel, 225, 
291 ; genuineness of chap, zxi ? 210 ; traditions 
respectin|r his labours, 231 ; their eflfects, 232 ; 
his doctrines, see Contents. 

John, the Baptist, 130, 209, 218, 312 ; his disci, 
pies at Ephesus, 130. 

Joppa, 54. 

Joses, 200. 

Irenseus, on the ^ of tongties, 25 ;. on Acts, zz. 
171 ; his tradition respecting John and Cerin- 
thus, 223 ; his account of the apostolic oonven- 
tion at Jerusalem, 81 ; on the journey of Patil 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 70. 

Irvingites, 23. 

Jude, the brother of James, the epistle ascribed to 
him, 221. 

Jews, their synagogves favoured the introduction 
of Christianity, 7.3, 74; their views respecting 
meat offered to idols, 143 ; the predominance of 
the sensuous element in their religious life (stgn- 
seeking), 247 ; their self righteousness, 247. 

Jewish Christians, their conceptions of the Mes- 
siah, 27 ; their position relative to Gentile Chris- 
tians, 68 ; their neglect of the decisions of the 
apostolic convention, 83; their observance of 
the Jewish sabbath, 100; disagreement with 
the Gentile Christians occasions an apostolic 
convention at Antioch, 126; this disagreement 
extends to the churches in Galatia and Achaia, 
128; also at Corinth, 136; theosophic and ascetic 
tendency among them at Colossse, 184; oppo- 
sition of James to their errors, 203. 

Kant, his earnest moral spirit, 283. 

Laodicea, canon of the council, 186. 

Luke, the Physician, a companion of Panl, 108 ; 
(remains at Philippi) 110, 118, 171; supposed 
apologetic design of his history, 72, 83, 1 69 ; its 
incompleteness. 57, 64, 68, 83, 118, 169; its 
truth, 39, 51, 171. 

Luther, 42, 59, 80, 294. 

Lydia, 108, 110. 

Lystra, visit to Paul and Barnabas, 76 ; Paul's 
second visit, 105 ; worship of Zeus, 75. 

Macedonia, Pad's journey tliither, 108, 171. 
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Marcion, 25, 67, 70, 1 03, 142, 231. 

Mary, the mother of Jesas, 30, 200, 201, 217. 

Marcos, Peter's son, 216. 

Mark, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, 72, 
82, 105; Peter's interpreter, 22, 216. 

Melancthon, compared to the author of the Epistlo 
to the Hebrews, 295. 

Melchizedek, 298, 301. 

Messiah, views of the Jewish Christians, 37 ; ex. 
pectations of the Samaritans, 46 ; popular Jew- 
ish notions, 28, 121, 186. 

Miletus, Paul's meeting with the overseers of the 
Ephesian church, 171, 173. 

Monarchians, 164. 

Montanism, 25, 88, 142. 

Mysticism, 37, 142, 318. 

Narcissus, in Rome, 162. 

Nero, 178, 192, 196, 198, 220, 227. 

Nicodemus, 309, 321. 

Ncrva, 227. 

Nicopoli?, 196. 

Nicolaitans, f qqa 

Nicolans, \ '^^"• 

Noah, the seven precepts named after him, 79. 

Ordination, 97. 

Origen, on the gift of tongues, 25 ; on Matthew's 

gospel ,223 ; on John's gospel, 174, 224 ; against 

Celsus, 41. 

Papias of Hierapolis, on Matthew's Gospel, 66; 
on Peter*s residence at Rome, 216 ; on the death 
of Judas Iscariot, 208. 

Parthia— Peter's residence there, 211, 212, 214. 

Paul — Parentage and education, 57 ; journey to 
Damascus, 60; conversion — various modes of 
explaining it, 60, 63 ; vision and interview with 
Ananias, 64 ; journey to Arabia, 64 ; flight from 
Damascus, 64 ; whether he acquired his know- 
ledge of Christianity partly from historical 
documents, 66 ; his call to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles, 68 ; visits Antioch with Barnabas, 68 ; 
visits Jerusalem with the collection from the 
Christians at Antioch, 69; visits Cyprus with 
Barnabas and Mark, 72; Antioch in Pisidia, 
73 ; Iconium, 75 ; Lystra, 75 ; Derbe, 76 ; An. 
tioch in Syria, 76 ; journey to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, 77 ; dispute with the Jewish Chris- 
tians, 77 ; the apostolic convention, 78, 81 ; re- 
turn to Antioch, 82 ; on speaking with tongues, 
88 ; on females speaking in public, 93 ; on the 
observance of certain days, 99 ; second mis. 
sionary journey, 104 ; separation from Barna- 
bas and Mark, 105 ; visits Lystra, 105 ; Phrygia, 
106 ; Galatia, 106 ; bodily sufferings, 107 ; spi- 
ritual strength, 107; Troas and Philippi, 108; 
Pythoness, 108 ; imprisonment at Philippi and 
miraculous release, 110; Thcssalonica, 110; 
tent-making, 111 ; the second coming of Christ, 
111; Berasa, 113; Athens, 114; Epicurean and 
Stoic Philosophers, 114; discourse on the Areo- 
pagus, the altar to the unknown God, 116; 
Timothy's return from Macedonia, 118; sent to 
Thessalonica, 119; Paul at Corinth, 119; the 
Jew Aquila, 120; Paul's preaching, 121 ; per- 
secution by the Jews, 122; the churches in 
Achaia, 122 ; First Epistle to the Thessalon ians, 
122; Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 123; 
journey to Antioch and Jerusalem, 125 ; offer- 



ing in the temple, 125 ; renewal of the contro- 
versy between the Jewish and Gentile converts, 
126; Panl visits Phrygia and Galatia, 128; 
Ephesns, 129 ; Goets, 129 ; Disciples of John 
the Baptist, 130; Epistle to the Galatians, 132, 
134; disorders in the church at Corinth, 1.35; 
Paul on eating meat offered to idols, 143, 152 ; 
on the married and single life, 145, 146, 153 ; 
on litigation, 146; abuse of the Lord's Supper 
and Agaps, 147; on the Resurrection, 147, 
149 ; on party. spirit, 151 ; on slaves and slavery, 
153 ; time of writing (our) First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 154; intention of visiting Rome, 
155; popular tunlult at Ephesus, 158; Paul 
meets Titus in Macedonia, 160 ; Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 161 ; in Macedonia, Illyria, 
and Achaia, 162; Epistle to the Romans, 165; 
meeting at Miletus, 171; Paul's address, 172; 
arrival at C&esarea Stratonis, 174; his Naza- 
rite's vow, 1 76 ; popular tumult, 176 ; brought 
before the Sanhedrim, 177; left in prison by 
Felix for two years, 177 ; speech before Agrip- 
pa, 178; removed to Rome, 179; interview 
with the Jews, 179; receives an account of the 
churches in Lesser Asia from Epaphras, 183 ; 
Epistle to Philemon, 183 (note) ; false teachers 
at Colossoe, 183; circular letter to the churches 
in Lesser Asia, usually styled the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 188 ; Epistle to the Philippiana, 189 ; 
whether Paul was released from his confine- 
ment at Rome, 189 ; whether he visited Spain, 
190; proofs of his having been released, 191, 
192; travels in Lesser Asia, Crete, Spain, 195; 
EpisHes to Timothy and Titus, 195, 196 ; anti- 
cipations of his death, 197; martyrdom, 198. 

Peier—discoorsc at the Pentecost, 26 ; address to 
Ananias and Sapphira, 30, 31 ; address to the 
people on the cure of the lame roan, 38, 39 ; 
address to the Sanh^rim, 39 ; second address, 
40; visits Samaria with John, •49; address to 
Simon the Go^s, 49 ; at Lydda and Joppa, 54; 
the vision at Joppa, 54; meets Cornelius at 
Cnsarea, 55, 56 ; address at the apoetolic con- 
▼ention, 78; Peter at Antioch, reproved by 
Paul, 127 ; Peter's parentage, 209 ; his natural 
character, 209 ; conversion, 209 ; confession of 
Christ, 210 ; his power of performing miracu- 
lous cures, 38 ; hi^ labours in the latter part of 
his life, 21 1 ; first epintle, 212 ; spuriousness of 
the second epistle, 213; traditions respecting 
his visit to Rome, 214, 215 ; martyrdom, 216. 

Pharaoh, his being hardened an example to the 
Jewish nation, 288. 

Pharisees, at first not hostile to the Christians, 38 ; 
influenced by their common opposition to the 
Sadducees, 40 ; their rage excited by Stephen, 
45 ; opposition to Christianity, 59 ; mixture of 
Pharisaic Judaism with Christianity, 183 ; their 
legal righteousness, 235. 

Philemon, overseer of the Church at Coloss», 
183. 

Philip, the evangelist, in Samaria, 47 ; his daugh. 
ters prophetesses, 94 (note). 

Philo (quotations from his works), 47, 111, 120, 
136, 186, 222. 

Phoebe, deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea, 
bearer of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 162. 

Polycarp, 219, 223. 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 219. 

Presbyters, first notice of them, 32; probable ori. 
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ffin, 35 ; relation lo iirinMJm, 93 ; to /i/airjutxoi, 
36 1 to the deaooDB, 34. 
Proselytes of the Gate, 53, 54, 73, 74, 80, 108, 
110. 

Rome, banishment of the Jews from there, 120 ; 
Christian Church, the maioritj Gentiles, 181 ; 
Jadaizin^ party, 182 ; Paul's confinement, 180; 
his labonrs daring that period, 180; whether 
Peter visited Rome? 215. 216; Rome called 
Babylon, 216; second imprisonment of Paul 
there, 196; Epistle to the Romans, 165, 169; 
genuineness of the last chapter, 162 (note). 

Saddveees, their disposition towards the Chris- 
tians, 40, 147, 148. 

Sergius Paulas, 73. 

Sicariij 172. 

Silas (SiWanus), companion of Paul and Barnabas, 
61, 105, 109, 110, 113, 118, 212. 

Simon Magus, the Goes, 47 ; his baptism, 48 ; his 
impious conduct in reference to the gifts of the 
Spirit, 49 ; Peter*s rebuke, 49 ; Simon's subse- 
quent conduct, 49, 50 ; the sect called after him 
Simonians, 50. 

St Simonianism, 29 (note). 

Stephanas, 98, 102. 



Stephen, his Hellenistic education, 41 ; Pa 
&rerunner42; his character 44; him »ccusa: 
and defence, 43, 45; his martyrdom, 4d; 
consequences, 46. 

Stoics, theb relation to Christianity, 114. 

Tertullian, on the gift of tongues, S25 ; «m A 
xi. 70; on the Uhristian assembliea, 87; 
fasts, 108 ; on persons inspired by the Pjtbi 
Apollo, 108 ; on the martyrs, 109 ; on substi- 
tionary baptism, 102; on Peter*8 cruclfixki 
214 {note) ; on John*s banishment, 223. 

Timothy, his conversion, 106 ; joins Paul and S 
las at Lystra, 106 ; is circumcised 106 ; left a 
Thessalonica, 113; his return fixim MacredcEii 
(uncertain), 115; return from Tbesaaloniti 
118; sent lo Macedonia and retuma, IS: 
Paul's second epistle to him, 190 ; question rr- 
specting the genuineness of the first, 193 ; io- 
prisonment at Rome and release probably aftr 
Paul's martyrdom, 198. 

Titus, of Greek descent, 77; sent to Corinth br 
Paul, 157; meets Paul in Macedooia, 160; 
bearer of the Second Epistle to the CorintbiaDi, 
161 ; in Crete, 195; Paul's Epistle to bim, 195. 

Trophimus, 191. 

Tychicus, 188. 

Tyrannns, 129. 
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